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PEEFATORY  NOTE. 


The  present  volume  contains  five  plays,  and,  in  addition,  Charles 
Kemble's  condensation  of  the  Three  Pai*ts  of  Henry  VI.  into  one  play, 
printed  froi\i  Kenible  s  MS.  in  Mr.  Henry  Ir\'ing*s  possession.  This  clever 
attempt  to  accomplish  a  most  difficult  task  has  never  before  been  pub- 
lished; and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  prove  interesting  to  all  students 
of  dramatic  literature.  Two  of  these  five  plays,  the  Second  and  Third 
Pai-ts  of  Henry  VI.,  are  of  more  than  ordinary  length;  and,  as  every 
endeavour  has  been  made  to  render  the  historical  notes  very  complete, 
this  volume,  necessarily,  extends  to  greater  length  than  its  predecessor. 
The  extmcts  in  the  Notes  on  Richard  II.  from  "  The  Tragedy  of  Richard 
the  Second,"  the  original  of  which  is  in  the  volume  of  MS.  plays  in  the 
Egerton  Library,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  will  be  found  quite  new 
to  nearly  all  Shakespearian  students.  The  paper  alluded  to  in  the 
Intro<luction  to  Richard  IL,  p.  396,  has  not  been  printed,  as  it  will  be 
embodied  in  an  edition  of  the  Egerton  MS.  play  which  I  hope  shoi-tly  to 
be  able  to  print  among  the  publications  of  the  New  Shakspere  Scxiiety. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Thomas  Catling,  the  editor  of  Lloyd  s  News- 
paper and  a  most  ardent  lover  of  Shakespeare,  for  an  important 
correction  with  regard  to  the  date  of  the  late  Mr.  Phelps  s  production 
of  Loves  Labour's  Lost  at  Sadlers  Wells  Theatre.  It  was  pixxluced 
not  in  1853,  as  stated  in  the  Stage  History  of  that  play  (vol.  i.  p.  4), 
but  on  Septemlxjr  30,  1857.  I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Catling  for 
the  information  that  Mr.  Phelps  brought  out  Shakespeare's  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  on  November  15,  1856;  he  himself  playing  the  part 
of  Christopher  Sly.  I  have  been  favoured  with  communications  from 
various  correspondents;  some  of  which  are  verj'  useful,  and  all,  no 
doubt,  intended  to  be  so;  to  those  whom  I  have  not  l)een  able  to 
answer  personally  I  must  here  return  my  thanks. 

It  is  well  to  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  the  Stage  Historj' 


vi  PREFATORY  NOTE. 

of  the  plays  does  not  profess  to  deal  with  recent  representations  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  unless  they  happen  to  be  of  exceptional  impor- 
tance; or  with  isolated  I'epresentations  of  the  various  plays,  not  produced 
under  the  regular  management  of  any  theatre.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  deal  with  such  performances  in  this  edition,  though  the  record 
of  them  would  be  interesting  in  any  work  devoted  to  the  history 
of  our  modem  stage. 

I  cannot  help  acknowledging  the  very  generous  recognition  which  my 
shai-e  of  the  work  has  received,  not  only  at  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
reviewed  the  first  volume  in  the  press,  but  also  from  fellow-workers  on 
Shakespeare,  who  have  not  only  encouraged  me  with  their  approbation, 
but  have  been  most  courteous  in  affording  me  any  help  or  infoniiation 
which  I  have  asked  from  them.  In  the  case  of  two  or  thi-ee  short 
notices  which  have  appeared  from  the  pens  of  those  who  evidently  have 
not  had  time  to  read  the  Introductions  and  Notes,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  misconception,  on  the  part  of  the  writers  that,  because  this  edition 
professes  to  regard  Shakespeare  chiefly  as  a  writer  of  plays  which  were 
intended  not  only  to  be  read  but  to  be  acted,  therefore  the  criticism  of 
his  works,  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  has,  presumably,  been  neglected. 
I  cannot  plead  guilty  to  any  such  neglect;  as  to  whether  that  portion  of 
the  work  is  done  ill  or  well,  I  must  leave  to  the  judgment  of  thcxse  who 
have  the  inclination  and  the  time  to  read  it. 

In  the  Third  Part  of  Henry  VI.  I  have  had  the  assistance  of  Mr.  P.  Z. 
Round,  to  whom  all  the  notes  on  that  play,  with  the  exception  of  those 
on  the  Dramatis  PersonsB,  are  due.  He  has  also  been  of  great  assistance 
to  me  in  verifying  quotations  from  works  in  the  British  Museum. 

F.   A.   MARSHALL. 

London,  January ^  1888. 
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PASSAGES    AND    SCENES    ILLUSTRATED. 


KING    HENRY    VI.     PART    IL 


Act  I.  Hcene  3.  lincH  1,  2,. 

Fint  Pttit.  Mjr  DUtft4*ni,  let '« ttauil  cIom:  :  nijr 
lonl  pmteciur  will  oome  thin  way  hjr  ntid  hy. 

Act  I.  Hcene  2.  line  1,       . 

Jhtek.  Why  dnx>p«  my  lunl? 

Act  I.  scene  4.  line  31,     . 

Siiir.  AA  what  thou  wili.    That  I  had  nid  and  doue ! 
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Act  II.  scene  1.  lines  1,  2, 

Vmmh-  Beliere  me,  lonln,  fur  llyiiiK  at  tht*  lnuok. 
I  raw  Dui  better  iport  th«ee  seven  yean'  day. 

Act  II.  scene  1.  line  153,. 

"A  Miracle!" 

Act  II.  Kcenc  2.  lines  59-02, 

War.  Then,  father  Halblmry,  knvel  wu  togfthrr; 
\nd,  in  this  private  plot,  tie  we  the  flnt 
That  thall  Milate  our  rightful  aoTereign 
With  honour  of  hia  btrthrii^t  to  the  crown. 

Act  11.  scene  3.  lines  101,  102,    . 

Ptter.  O  Peter,  thoo  haat  prevall'd  in  right! 

Act  III.  Hcene  1.  lines  228-230,  . 

Qmen.  Or  as  the  make,  ruU'd  in  a  flowering  bank. 
With  shining  checkered  slough,  doth  stiug  a  child 
That  for  the  beauty  thinks  it  excellent 
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Act  III.  scene  2.  lines  102,  103,  .  .42 

i^ur.  ti.  When  from  thy  nhoro  the  tom|>est  ImiU  uh  Imck, 
I  ^IoinI  uiMiu  the  hatches  in  the  ittorm. 

Act  III.  Hcenu  2.  line  149,  .  .43 

War.  C.'ume  hithi-r,  Rmcioui  eorpreitni. 

Act  III.  scene  2.  lines  339,  340,  (Etchhy)     40 

VMrcN.  o,  let  mo  entreat  thee  ceare.    (live  mv  thy  hnud. 
That  I  may  dew  it  with  my  mouiuful  tcan*. 

Act  III.  scene  3.  lines  2,  4,  .48 

Car.  If  thou  lie'vt  death.  I  11  give  thw  England's 
treasun;,    .... 
Ho  thou  wilt  k't  me  lire,  and  fvvl  no  iiaiu. 

Act  IV.  scene  1.  lines  70-72,  •     .  .50 

Cap.  Ay,  kvnnel,  iiuddle,  wink ;  wIkidv  fllth  and  dirl 
Troubles  the  ailrer  rpring  when:  England  drinks. 

Act  IV.  scene  2.  lines  92-94,       .  .       53 

Smith.  The  clerk  of  (.liatham:  lie  ran  write  and 
read  and  cant  acnimpt. 
Cade.  O  monstrous  I 

Act  IV.  scene  4.  line  8,    .  .       50 

Buck.  Whnt  answer  makes  your  grate  to  the  nUW 
pupplication? 
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CK)NTENTS. 


Act  IV.  scene  7.  lines  142-144,   .  .       69 

Cade.  For  with  these  Irarue  befuru  us,  iuste  id  uf 
maces,  will  we  ride  through  the  itreeUi ;  and  at  every 
curucr  have  them  kiss. 

Act  IV.  scene  10.  lines  77-79,     .  .       62 

Cade.  Iden,  farewell,  and  be  proud  of  thy  Yictoiy. 
Tell  Kent  from  me,  she  hath  lost  her  best  man. 


Act  V.  scene  1,  line  66,    .  .  .      65 

Idtn.  Lo,  1  present  your  graoe  a  traitor*s  hoad. 

Act  V.  scene  2.  lines  51,  52,         .  .       68 

y.  Clif.  York  not  our  old  men  spares; 

No  more  will  I  their  babes. 


KING    HENRY   VL— PART    III. 


Act  I.  scene  1.  line  16,     .  .  .111 

Rick,  speak  thou  for  me,  and  tell  them  what  1  did. 

Act  I.  scene  1.  line  259,  .  .  .115 

K.  Hen,  Gentle  son  Edward,  thou  wilt  stay  with  me? 

Act  I.  scene  3.  lines  25,  26,  .  .118 

Cli/.  Had  I  thy  brethren  hcri>,  their  lives,  and  thiue. 
Were  not  revenge  sufficient  fur  me. 

Act  I.  scene  4.  lines  79-81,  .  .120 

g.  Mar.  Look,  York :  I  stain'd  this  napkin  with  the  blood 
That  valiant  ClifTord,  with  his  rapier's  point. 
Made  issue  from  the  bosom  of  the  lioy. 

Act  II.  scene  1.  lines  45-47,        .  .     123 

Jfess.  Ah,  one  that  wa!«  a  woeful  looker-on 
Whunas  the  noblo  Duke  of  York  was  slain. 
Your  princely  father  and  my  loving  lord ! 

Act  II.  scene  4.  line  1,     .  .  .130 

AteA.  Now,  Clifford,  I  have  singled  thee  alone. 

Act  II.  scene  5.  line  83,  .  .131 

V.  Sol.  It  is  mine  only  son ! 

Act  II.  scene  6.  line  28,  .  .  .133 

Clif.  Come,  York  and  Richard,  Warwick  and  the  retit. 

Act  III.  scene  1.  line  55,  .  .     136 

See.  Keep.  Hay,  what  art  thou  that  talk'st  of  kings  and 
queens? 

Act  III.  scene  2.  lines  194,  195,  .  .140 

(rto.  Cnn  I  do  this,  and  cannot  gvt  a  crown? 
Tut,  were  it  further  off,  1 11  pluck  it  down. 


Act  III.  scene  3.  lines  119-121,  .  .     14:i 

K.  Leeo.  Then  further,— all  diwcmbling  set  aside. 
Tell  me  for  truth  the  measure  of  hiti  love 
Unto  our  sister  Bona. 

Act  IV.  scene  3.  lines  4-6,  .  .148 

Vxrei  Watefc.  He  hath  mode  a  solenm  vow 

Never  to  lie  and  tnke  his  natural  rest 
;  Till  Warwick  ur  himself  Iw  quite  suppreas'd. 

Act  IV.  scene  4.  line  1,    .  .  .150 

itiv.  Madam,  what  makes  you  in  this  sudden  change? 


Act  IV.  sc.  6.  1.  7,  8, 


{Etching)  Froiitis. 


Lieu.  If  an  humble  prayer  may  prevail, 
I  then  crave  iKirdon  of  your  majesty. 

Act  IV.  scene  7.  lines  74,  75,      .  .     154 

M&id.  And  whosoe'er  gainrays  King  Edward's  right. 
By  this  I  challenge  him  to  single  fight 

Act  V.  scene  2.  lines  23  -26,         .  .158 

War.  \m  now  my  glory  i-meard  in  dnwt  and  bhxMl ! 
My  itarks,  my  walk:*,  my  mauon  that  I  ha<l, 
Even  now  fontake  me ;  and  of  all  my  la:tds 
Is  nothing  left  me  but  my  body's  length! 

Act  V.  scene  5.  lines  39,  40,        .  .     161 

Old.  Sprawl'st  thou?  take  that,  to  end  thy  agony. 
Clar.  And  there 's  for  twitting  me  with  perjury. 

Act  V.  scene  6.  line  63,   .  .  .     164 

CRo.  See  how  my  sword  weein*  for  the  iKwr  king's  death ! 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


Act  IV.  scene  1.  lino  78, 
tirnmiu.  How  he  bvat  me  because  her  horse  stumbled,  &c. 


255 


Act  I.  scene  1.  line  105,  .  .  .     261 

(Jre.  You  may  go  to  the  deviPs  dam :  your  gifts  are 
so  good,  hero 's  none  will  hold  you. 

Act  I.  Hceiie  2.  line  229,  .  .  .     266 

Hor.  Sir,  a  wi»rd  ere  you  go; 

.Vre  you  a  suitor  to  the  maid  you  talk  of.  yea  or  no? 

Act  II.  scene  1.  line  156,  .     270 

i/or.  And  there  I  stood  amazed  for  a  while. 


Act  II.  scene  1.  line  220,  .     272 

J*tt.  (jood  Kate;  1  am  a  gi;utleman. 
Katk.  That  I  '11  try.  [ifhc  titrthn  him. 

Act  IL  scene  1.  line  365,  .  .     274 

Tru.  Sir,  list  to  me. 

Act  III.  scene  2.  line  43,  .  .277 

Bion.  Why.  I'ctrufhio  in  contiug  in  a  new  hat  and 
an  old  jerkin,  &c. 

Act  III.  scene  2.  lines  240,  241,  {Etchintj)   2S0 

PeL  Fear  not,  sweet  wench,  they  shall  not  touch  thee, 
Kate: 
1 11  buckler  thee  against  a  millioo. 


CX)NTENTa 


IX 


Act  IV.  scene  1.  line  168,  .  .     283 

Pet  There,  take  it  to  you,  trvnchen,  cai«,  and  alL 

Act  IV.  scene  2.  line  48, .  .  .     285 

Bum.  Tranio,  yoa  )eit :  Irot  have  you  Iwth  funwom  me? 

Act  IV.  acene  2.  line  72, .  .  .     286 

p9d.  Qod  Siwc  you,  nir ! 


Act  IV.  scene  5.  line  27, .  .  .     292 

Pet.  Good  monvw,  Kt-iitle  miftma:  where  away? 

Act  V.  scene  1.  line  84, .  .  .      294 

Vim.  Hia  name !  as  if  I  knew  not  hit  name. 


A   MIDSUMMER   NIGHT'S   DREAM. 


Act  V.  scene  1.  lines  406,  407,     . 

Tito.  Hand  in  hand,  with  fairy  RTaoe, 
W.U  we  sing,  and  IdeiM  thif  place. 


327 


Act  II.  scene  1.  line  3i),  .  .  .     333 

Fairjf.  MiMead  night- wanderers,  laughing  at  their  hurm. 

Act  II.  scene  1.  lines  121,  122,  {Etchiwj)     334 

Tito.  Set  your  heart  at  rett: 

The  fairy  land  hnyti  n<it  the  child  of  me. 

Act  II.  scene  1.  lino  188,.  .     33r> 

Dcm.  I  lore  thoe  not,  therf  foiv  pumuc  m<!  ni»t. 

Act  II.  scene  2.  line  74,  .  .  .     338 

Ptiek.  And  here  the  maiden,  sleeping  sound. 

Act  III.  scene  1.  line  22,  .     340 

Hot  I  Pyramus  am  not  Pyramun,  but  Bottom  the 
weaTer. 

Act  III.  scene  1.  line  121,  .  .342 

i^nef.  BlcM  thee.  Bottom !  bleat  thee  I  thou  art 
translated. 


Act  III.  scene  2.  lines  65,  66,      .  .     345 

Her.  (hit,  dog  I  out,  rur!  thou  driv'.t  me  past  the  bounds, 
Of  maiden's  patience. 


Act  III.  scene  2.  lines  201,  202,  . 

//«/.  <»,  isallforKot? 

All  SRhtMil-ilajV  friendship,  rhildhood  innocence? 

Act  III.  scene  2.  lines  404,  405,  . 

/>em.  Ly  Sander !  rvenk  again : 

Thou  runaway,  thou  coward,  art  thou  fled? 

Act  III.  scene  2.  line  442, 

Her.  Never  so  weary,  ne\er  so  in  woe. 


Act  IV.  scene  2.  line  27, 

Bot.  Mastem,  I  am  tn  discourw  wonders :  but  ask 
me  not  what. 

Act  V.  scene  1.  line  369,. 

A  Dance. 

Terminal,  .  .  .  . 
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KING    RICHARD    II. 


Act  I.  scene  3.  line  118,  .  .  401 

Mar.  8tay,  stay,  the  king  hath  thrown  his  warder  down. 

Act  I.  scene  1.  line  69,     .  {Etching)     402 

BoHng.  Pale  trembling  coward,  there  I  throw  my  gage. 

Act  I.  scene  3.  lines  253,  254,      .  .     409 

^ttiif.  <),  to  what  purpose  dost  thou  hoard  thy  words. 
That  tbon  retura*st  no  greeting  to  thy  friends? 

Act  II.  scene  1.  lines  137,  138,    .  .414 

Gaunl.  Conrcy  me  to  my  Ijed,  then  to  my  graxc : 
Iii>re  they  to  live  that  lore  and  honour  hare. 


Act  II.  scene  2.  line  30,  . 

Qmem.  I  cannot  but  be  sad. 
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Act  II.  scene  3.  lines  110,  111,    .  .     421 

York.  Thou  art  a  Itanish'd  man ;  and  here  art  come, 
Before  the  expiration  of  thy  time. 


Act  IIL  scene  2.  lines  2-5, 

A  ion.  How  brooks  yoar  grace  the  air. 

After  late  toMsing  on  the  breakiiiff  seas? 

K.  Rich.  >iKdi>  must  1  like  it  well :  I  weep  for  Joy 
To  stand  npoo  my  kingdom  once  again. 
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Act  III.  scene  2.  lines  213,  214,  .  .     427 

K.  RiA.  let  no  man  n\  eak  a^aln 

To  alter  this,  for  counsel  iy  but  vain. 

Act  III.  scene  3.  lines  190,  191,  .  .481 

K.  Rich.  Fair  cousin,  you  deliase  your  princely  knar 
To  make  the  base  earth  pmud  with  kiiwing  it. 

Act  III.  scene  4.  lines  79.  80,  .     488 

Qufi^.  Hay,  when*,  when,  and  how, 

(am'ht  thou  by  this  ill  tidiUK-?  ^iteak,  thou  wrrtch. 

Act  IV.  scene  1.  line  181,  .  .     487 

K.  iticA.  Here,  cousin,  felie  the  crown. 

Act  V.  Pcene  1.  lines  37,  38,         .  .     440 

K.  Rifh.  Good  »ometime  queen,  prapare  thee  hence 
for  Frani* : 
Think  I  am  dead. 


Act  V.  scene  2.  lines  10,  11, 
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Vi.Ht.  With  sli>w  but  stately  iiace  kept  on  his  course, 
Wliilst  all  tooinK*  cried  "God  save  thee,  Bollnglnvike!*' 
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DRAMATIS    PERSONiE. 


King  Hknby  the  Sixth. 

HuMPHRKT,  Duke  of  Glouoeiter,  his  uncle. 

Cardinal  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  great- 
uncle  to  the  King. 

Richard  Plantauenit,  Duke  of  York. 

Edward  and  Richard,  his  sons. 

Duke  of  Somerset. 

Duke  of  Suffolk. 

Duke  of  Buck  i  no  ham. 

Lord  Clifford. 

Young  Clifford,  his  son. 

Earl  of  Salihbury. 

Earl  of  Warwick. 

Lord  Scales. 

Lord  Say. 

Sir  Humphrey  Staffori>,  and  William  Stafford, 
his  brother. 

Sir  John  Stanley. 

Vaux. 


Matthew  Gough. 

Walter  Whitmore. 

A  Sea  Ci4>tain,  Master,  and  Ma«ter*8  Mate. 

Two  Gentlemen,  prisoners  with  Suffolk. 

Alexander  Iden,  a  Kentish  gentleman. 

John  Hume  and  John  Southwell,  two  pritsU. 

Roger  Bolingbroke,  a  conjuror. 

Thomab    Horner,    an    Armourer.      Pktkk,  hi*» 

man. 
Clerk  of  Chatham.    Mayor  of  St.  Albany. 
Saunder  Simpcox,  an  impobtor. 
Jack  C*ade,  a  rebel. 
George  Bevih,  John  Holland,  Dick  the  Butcher, 

Smith  the  Weaver,  Michael,  &c.,  his  followen>. 
Two  Murderern. 

Margaret,  Queen  to  King  Henry. 

Eleanor,  Duchens  of  Gloucester. 

Margery  Jourdain,  a  Witch,  wife  to  Simpcox. 


Lordfi,  Ladies,  and  Attendants,  Petitioners,  Aldermen,  a  Herald,  a  Beadle,  Sheriff,  and  Officeni, 
Citizens,  Prentices.  Falconers,  Guards,  Soldiers,  Mefwengens  &c.     A  Spirit 


Scene — In  various  parts  of  Englainl. 


TIME  OF  ACTION. 

The  time  of  this  play,  according  to  Daniel,  occupies  fourteen  days,  as  represented  on  the  sta^;'' 
"with  intervals,  suggesting  a  period  in  all  of  say,  at  the  outside,  a  couple  of  years." 


Day  1 :  Act  I.  Scene  1.— luterval  (?)  eighteen  months. 

Day  2 :  Act  I.  Scenes  2-4. 

Dsy  3:  Act  II.  Scenes  1,  2.— Interval  a  month  at  least 

Dsy  4 :  Act  II.  Scene  3.— Interval  at  least  two  daya 

Day  6:  Act  II.  Scene 4.— Interval  a1>outtwenty-seven days. 

Day  6:  Act  III.  .Scene  1.— Interval  a  few  days. 

Day  7 :  Act  III.  Scenes  2. 3.-  Interval  three  days  or  more. 


Day   8:  Act  IV  Scene  1. 

Day   9:  Act  IV.  Scenes  2.  .3. 

Day  10:  Act  IV.  Sirenes  4-7. 

Day  11 :  Act  IV.  .Scene  8. 

Day  12:  Act  IV.  Scene  ».— Interval  three  or  four  day«. 

Day  18:  Act  IV.  Scene  10. 

Day  14 :  Act  V.  Scenei  1  3. 
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INTRODUCTION— Parts  II.  III. 


LITERARY   HISTORY. 

The  connection  between  the  Second  and 
Third  Parts  of  Henry  VI.  is  so  close  that  we 
have  thought  it  best,  as  far  as  the  Introduc- 
tion is  concerned,  not  to  treat  them  separately. 
With  regard  to  the  sources  whence  they  are 
'lerived,  the  literary  hist4)ry  of  these  plays  is 
very  clear.  We  have  more  than  one  edition 
of  the  two  old  plays  from  which  the  Second 
and  Third  Parts  of  Henry  VI.,  as  they  were 
first  publislied  in  the  Folio  of  1623,  were 
a<lapted  by  Shakespeare.  As  to  the  author- 
"liip  of  these  two  plays,  whether  they  were  the 
work  of  one,  or  more  than  one  author,  a  con- 
troversy has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  days 
'if  Malone ;  and  will  go  on  most  probal^ly  till 
tbe  end  of  time.  The  theory  that  they  are 
•Merely  imperfect  copies  of  Xhe  two  latter  Parts 
'>f  Henry  VI.,  as  we  have  them  in  the  Folio 
162.3,  is  quite  untenable.  It  seems  beyond  dis- 
pute that  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  VI.  is  an 
'Captation  of  a  play  first  printed  in  quarto 
(Q.  ly  in  1594,  and  called  "The  |  First  part  of 
^^e  Con-  !  tention  betwixt  the  two  famous 
lioiises  of  Yorke  |  and  Ijancaster,  with  the 
'leath  of  the  good  [  Duke  Humphrey:  |  And 
^he  Ijanishment  and  death  of  the  Duke  of 

^uffolke^  and  the  Tragicall  end  of  the  proud 
^^iiiall  I  of  Winchettery  with  the  notable 
^bellion  |  of  lacke  Cade:  \  And  the  Duke  of 
^orkes  first  clainie  mUo  the  \  Crowne.  \  LoN- 
^ox  j  Printed  by  Thomas  Cree<l,  for  Thomas 
MiUington,  (  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop 
Glider  Saint  Peters  |  Church  in  Cornwall.  | 
l''>94.  I  .*'  Tlie  Cambridge  edd.  in  their  pre- 
face (p.  vii)  to  I.  Henry  VI.,  say:  "The  only 
^''^py  known  of  this  edition  is  in  the  Bodleian 


'  stokes  deiciibM  it  m  "  A  12rao  edition  "  (p.  6) ;  but  it 
''^Iwayt  described  as  a  srikII  quarto.  It  was  entered  on 
^  Register  of  Stotiuuers'  Hall  on  March  12th,  1593-M. 


Library  (Malone,  Add.  870),  and  is  probably 
the  same  which  was  once  in  Malone's  posses- 
sion, and  which  he  collated  with  the  second 
Quarto  printed  in  1600." 

In  his  preface  to  the  reprint  of  The  Conten- 
tion and  The  True  Tragedy,  edited  by  him  for 
the  Shakespeare  Society,  and  again  reprinted 
by  Hazlitt  in  his  Shakespeare  Library  (pt.  2, 
vols.  i.  ii.),  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillip])s  doubts  that 
the  Bodleian  copy  is  the  same  as  the  one  in 
Malone's  possession.  The  Cambridge  edd.  give 
their  reasons  at  length,  reasons  which  are 
I^erfectly  satisfactor}*,  for  believing  that  Mr. 
Halliwell-Pliillipps  wiis  mistaken.  At  any  rate 
no  trace  of  the  existence  of  any  other  edition 
of  til  is  play  hits  1>een  found. 

The  second  edition  (Q.  sJ)  of  the  First  Part  of 
The  Contention  appeared  in  quarto,  in  1600, 
with  the  following  title:  *'The  |  First  part  of 
the  Con-  |  tention    betwixt   the  two  famous 
hou-  I  ses  of  Yorke  and  Lancaster^  with  the  \ 
deatli  of  the  good  Duke  |  Humphrey:  |  And 
the  banishment  and  death  of  tlie  Duke  of  { 
Suifolke,  and  the  tragicall  end  of  the  prowd 
Cardinall  |  of  Winchester^  with  the  notable  Re- 
beliion   of  \  lacke    Cade:  j  And  the   Duke  of 
Yorkes first  chiyme  to  the  \  ( 'rowne.  \  London  | 
Printetl   l)y  Valentine   Simmes  for  Thomas 
Millington,  and  |  are  to  be  sold  at  his  shop 
vnder   8.    Peters    cluirch  I  in    Comewall.  | 
1(500.  I  "     Tlie   Cambridge   edd.  say  (p.  ix) 
"Copies  with  this  title  are  in  the  library  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  in  the  Bodleian 
(Malone,  8H7).     An  imi>erfect  copy,  wanting 
the  liiHt  seven  leaves,  is  in  the  Capell  collec- 
tion.    Another  impression  bearing  the  same 
date,  *  Printeil  by  W.  W.  for  Tliomas  Millington,' 
is  sai<i  to  exist,  but  we  have  been  unable  to 
find  it."    Tlie  only  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  this  edition  is  a  MS.  title,  ])relixed  to  a  copy 
of  Q.  2  in  the  Bo<lleian  (Malone  30),  which  Mr. 
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Halliwell-PhillipiKs  seems  to  liave  mistaken 
for  a  sej)amte  etiitioii.  We  are  indebted  to 
the  careful  collation  by  the  ('ambridge  Editors 
of  this  copy  with  that  in  the  Caj)ell  collection 
for  the  est-d)liHhment  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
a  separate  edition. 

In  1619  a  third  edition  (Q.  3)  without  date, 
printeil  by  Isaacs  Ja^c^aixJ,  ami  comprising  also 
"The  True  Tragedy  of  Richard  Duke  of  York," 
appeared   with  the  following  title:   "The  | 
Whole    Contention  1  l>etweene   the   two   Fa- 
nious  I  Houses,    Lancaster    and  |  Yorke.  | 
Wif/i  the  Truf/ict/H  ends  of  tlie  good  DuJce  \ 
Hunif  i-ey,  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,  |  and  King 
Uenrie  the  \  suit.  \  Diuidetl   into  two   Fails; 
And  newly  corrected  and  |  enlargeii.    Written 
by  William  Shale-  \  speare,  Gent.  |     Printed 
at  London,  fc^r  T.  P.  |  " 

In  159')  The  True  Tnigedy  of  Richard  Duke 
of  York  (<iuote<l  as  Q.  1),  upon  which  IlL 
Henry  VI.  is  in<lisputiibly  based,  was  published 
in  small  8vo,  with  the  following  title:  "The  | 
true  Tragedie  of  Richard  |  Did-e  of  Yorke^  and 
thed^athof\  good  King  Henrie the  Si xt,  |  with 
the  whole  contention  beticeene  \  the  two  Houses 
Lancaster  |  anil  Yorke,  as  it  was  sundrie  times 
I  acted  by  the  Right  Honoura-  |  ble  the  Earl 
of  Pern-  I  brooke  his  seruants.  |  Printeii  at 
London  by  P.  S.  for  Tliomas  Milling-  |  ton, 
and  are  to  Itc  sold  at  his  shoppe  vnder  \  t^'aint 
Peters  Church  in  \  Comical,  1595." 

In  1600  the  se<X)nd  edition  (Q.  2)  was  pub- 
lished with  the  following  title:  "The  |  True 
Tragedie  of  |  Richaixle  Duke  of  |  Yorke,  and 
the  death  of  good  |  King  Henrie  the  Sixt:  | 
With    the   whole    contention    betweeije    the 
two  I  Houses,    L;in caster  and   Yorke;   as  it 
was  1  sundry   times    acted    by   the    Right  | 
Honourable  the  Earle  |  of  Pembrooke  his  | 
seruantes.  |  Printed  at  London  by  W.  W.  for 
Thomas  Millington,  \  and  are  to  be  sold  at  his 
sliopi^e  vnder  Saint  |  Peters  Church  in  Come- 
wall.  I  KXK).  1  "     The  Cambridge  edd.  (p.  x) 
say,  "Copies  of  tliis  eilition  are  in  the  Duke 
of  I  )evon8hii"e  s  Libraiy,  the  Bodleian  (Ma- 
lone,  .%),  and  the  British  Museum." 

Tlie  third  edition  (Q.  3)  of  The  True  Tragedy, 
fonning  the  second  jiart  of  The  Whole  Con- 
tention, instead  of  title-j^age  bearathe  heading, 
"Tlie  Second  Pju*t.  |  Containing  the  Tragedie 
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of  I  Richard  Duke  of  Yorke,  and  the  |  goi 
King  Henrie  the  "  Sixt.  |  " 

The  other  .sources,  from  which  the  dmniatis 
or  dramatists,  took  their  material,  were  Hal 
Chronicle,  whether  from  the  original  or  fn» 
Holinshed,  and  the  Mirror  for  Magi.stnitt 
There  are  very  few,  if  any,  original  incideu 
or  details  introduced  either  l)y  the  authors 
the  two  older  plays  or  by  Shakespeare. 

The  most  important  |H)int«  of  those  in  di 
pute  are  these  two :  Fii-st,  had  ShakesjHfa 
anything  to  do  with  The  Contention  and  T 
True  Tragedy,  as  they  have  come  down  to 
in  their  pubHshed  form?  Secondly,  did  an 
one  as.sist  Shakesi)eare  in  the  adaptation 
these  plays  as  they  appear  in  the  First  Fo 
under  the  title  of  the  Second  and  Thiixl  Pai 
of  Henry  VI.?  As  to  the  first  question, 
greatly  depends  upon  whether  The  Contenti 
and  True  Tragedy  have  really  come  down 
us  in  their  orisjinal  form,  or  whether  thev  h 
been  touched  up  by  Shakespeare's  or  ai 
other  hand,  before  they  were  [iiinttd.  As 
this  })oint  we  have  no  direct  evidence  of  a; 
kind,  and  verv  little  indirect.  As  to  the  seco: 
question,  we  hiive  nothing  to  rely  \\\K}1\  b 
internal  evidence;  and  what  there  is  of  tk 
points  most  strongly  to  Marlowe,  if  to  anyoi 
as  Shakes) )eare's  coadjutor.  There  are  u 
doubted ly  some  of  the  added  {>assiiges  in  tht 
plays  which  strongly  re.semble  Marlowe's  styl 
and  which  lead  us  to  believe  that  either 
assisted  Shakesi)eare  in  the  adaptation  of  t 
old  pLays,  or,  if  not,  that  Shakesj>eai'e,  c« 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  imitated  the  style 
the  older  dramatist. 

The  theorv  held  by  John.*^on  an<l  Steevei 
and  adopted  by  Knight,  Ulrici,  Delius,  »& 
that  Shake8i>eare  wrote  The  ( 'ontention  a 
The  True  Tragedy  as  well  fts  the  revi.sed  e 
tions  printeil  in  F.  1,  may  Ije  dismissed  as  ii 
tenable;  and  so  may  the  sin<rular  contenti 
of  Mr.  Fleay  (see  Macmillan's  Magazine,  N< 
1875)  that  the  whole  of  the  Second  and  Tlii 
Pai-ts  of  Henry  VI.  are  by  Peele  and  Marlon 
and  that  Shakesin^aiv  revised  these  pla; 
though  he  did  not  write  them,  about  ir>01  (s 
Stokes,  p.  10).     The  most  generally  receiv 


I  Ft  rone  instance,  see  II.  Henry  VI.  note  1U5 
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is,  that  Greene,  and  Marlowe,  and, 
Peele,  wrute  the  two  older  plays,  and 
ke8i)eiire  alteretl  them  into  the  fonn 

thev  have  come  down  to  us  in  F.  1. 

the  best  acw^unt  of  the  wliole  of  the 
f  these  pbiys,  and  of  the  controversy 
)g  their  authorship,  will  be  found  in 
idmirable  pajier  by  Miss  Jane  Lee 
ak.  Soc.  Transact icrtis,  1 875-6,  j)art  2, 
219).     Miss  Lee  comes  to  the  conclu- 

The  Contention  and  The  True  Tra- 
•e  by  Marlowe  and  Cireene,  and  that 
Peele  had  s^mie  share  in  them;  that 
iiot  imperfect  representations  of  the 
nd  Tliird  Parts  of  Henrv  VL;  that 
sare  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  older 
id  that  he  was  proljjibly  hel}>e<l  by 

in  altering  them  into  the  Second 
nd  Part**  of  Henry  VL  She  gives 
^semblances  of  verlyal  expression  and 
ht,  in  both  Tlie  Contention  and  Tlie 
ige<ly,  to  the  acknowleilged  works  of 

and  of  (ireene ;  and  several  allusions 
;h  dmmatistM,  esjKJcially  from  Mar- 
Iward  IL,  which  are  either  i-ej)eated 
ed  in  Tlie  Contention  and  The  True 

ieext<?rnal  evidence  which  tellaagainst 
lare  having  had  anything  to  do  with 
»hler  pliiys,  it  may  l)e  noteil  tliat  Miss 
tts  very  strongly  on  wliat  Mr.  Halli- 
lipp6  |>ointed  out  in  his  Introduction 
fpubliaition  of  The  Contention  and 
i  Tragedy  (see  Hazlitt,  i)p.  388,  389), 
that  Millington  did  not  {.ut  Shake- 
lame  to  either  of  these  plays,  not  even 
ition  published  iia  Lite  as  1(500;  that 

year  L598,  none  of  the  undisjmted 
^hakesiieare,  except  the  early  edition 
3  and  Juliet,  and  the  first  edition  of 
Q.  1,  1603X  were  jmblished  without 
on  the  title-page;  that  it  was  not  till 
hree  years  after  Shakesjieare's  death, 
Two  Parts  were  published  together  by 
)  whom  the  cofiyright  Irnd  been  trans- 
ith  Shakespeare's  name  on  the  title- 
is  gentlenuui  a])])ear8  to  have  done  a 
iness  in  spurious  Shakespearean  ))lay8, 
uring  the  jM^et's  lifetime.     After  his 

published  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  The 


Yorkshire  Tragedy,  and  Tlie  Purit«in;  stating 
that  they  were  written  by  William  Shake- 
speare, though  we  know  that  he  had  nothing 
on  earth  to  do  with  any  of  them.  The  omission 
by  Meres,  writing  in  1598,  of  any  mention 
either  of  any  of  the  Three  Partw  <»f  Henrv  VL 
or  of  The  Contention  and  The  True  Tragedy 
among  the  list  of  Shakes] teare's  plays,  although 
he  gives  Titus  Andronicus,  is  a  strong  nega- 
tive argument  against  the  theory  that  Shake- 
speare wan  i>art  author  of  the  older  ))Iays. 

Of  contemixintry  allusions  to  the  Second  and 
Tliirtl  Parts  of  Henry  VL,  the  most  inii)or- 
tant  is  the  well-known  ))assage  fiT*m  Greene's 
Groats- worth  of  Wit  bought  with  a  Million  of 
Repentaunce:  '*for  there  is  an  vpstart  C*row, 
Ijeautified  with  our  feathers,  that  with  his 
Tyger^  heart  wrapt  in  a  Phnftjn  hide,  supiKises 
he  is  as  well  able  to  bunibiist  out  a  blanke 
verse  as  the  best  of  you:  and  being  an  ab- 
solute Johannes  fac  tUam,  is  in  his  owiie  con- 
ceit the  onely  Shake-scene  in  a  countrie" 
(Slijikspere  Allusion  Books,  Series  iv.  No.  1, 
p.  30). 

This  iMWsage  seems  to  pri>ve,  fii*st,  that 
Greene  had  a  share  in  the  two  earlier  plays; 
secondly,  that  Shake8iK?are  was  the  j)erson 
who  afterwards  adapted  them,  an<l  perha|iB 
more  or  less  ado]>ted  them  as  his  own,  in  the 
sha{>e  of  the  Second  and  Thinl  l*artij  of  Henry 
VL 

In  the  Epilogue  to  Henry  V.  (lines  9-14) 
there  is  a  manifest  allusion  to  all  Three  Parts 
of  Henry  VI. : 

Henry  the  Sixth,  in  infant  bands  crown'd  Kin^ir 
Of  France  and  England,  did  tbi.s  king  Buccce<l; 

AVhoso  state  so  many  had  the  uinnnging, 
That  ihoy  lost  France  and  mode  his  England  bleed: 

Which  oft  our  Biixgo  hath  shown;  and,  for  their  sake, 
In  your  fair  minds,  let  this  acceptanco  take. 

ThiK  passage  seems  to  pi-ove  beyond  all  doul>t, 
that  Shakes|)eare  considered  all  Three  Parts 
of  Henrj'  VL  as  at  least  jwrtly  his  own. 
Line  1 1  seems  to  refer  esj>ecially  to  I.  Henry 
VL;  line  12  to  IL  Henrv  VL;  while  line  13 
seems  to  imply  tliat  more  than  one  play  was 
alluded  to.  Still  it  is,  jierhaiw,  but  fair  to 
admit  that  the  reference  may  be  only  to  the 
First  Part  of  Henry  VL;  and  that  "Maar 
sake  "  might  be  nothing  but  a  careless  use 
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the  plural  possessive,  or  might  refer  to  the 
characters  in  the  play. 

The  question  as  to  whether  Shake8i>eare  had 
any  hand  in  The  Contention  and  The  True 
Tragedy,  as  they  have  come  down  to  us,  is  one 
very  difficult  to  determine.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  are  many  (lassiiges  in  the  two  older  plays 
— one  may  almost  say  whole  scenes — which, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  internal  evidence, 
after  making  every  allowance  for  the  crudity 
of  Shakespeare's  style  when  first  writing  for 
the  stage,  we  cannot  bring  oui'selves  to  believe 
were  written  by  him.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  speeches  and  scenes  of  such  merit, 
many  of  which  we  find  to  have  undergone 
little  or  no  alteration  in  the  revised  versions, 
that  we  feel  tempted  to  claim  them  for  Shake- 
speare. But  what  is  more  imjwrtant  than  the 
mere  language  of  the  j)lays,  the  characteriza- 
tion, in  two  important  instances — those  of 
Queen  Margaret  and  Richanl,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester— is  nearly  as  complete  in  the  older  plays 
as  it  is  in  tlie  revised  versions.  If  we  hold 
that  The  Contention  and  The  True  Tragedy 
were  the  works  of  two  or  more  joint  authors, 
not  including  Shakespeare,  it  would  be  unjust 
to  attribute  to  these  joint  authors  the  demerita 
of  the  two  older  plays,  and  not  to  credit  them 
with  the  merits  such  as  they  are.  It  must,  in 
fairness,  be  granted  that  whoever  wrote  the 
soliloquy  of  Gloucester  in  The  True  Ti*agedy, 
to  him  belongs  the  credit  of  the  original  con- 
ception of  the  Richard  who  is  the  hero  of 
Richard  III.  True  it  is  that  Shakespeare,  in 
the  hitter  play,  may  have  veiy  much  elalwrated 
the  character,  but  all  the  main  features  of  the 
intellectual  and  unscrupulous  egotist,  who 
makes  love  to  Lady  Anne  over  the  coffin  of 
her  late  husband,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Glou- 
cester who  speaks  these  remarkable  lines  (III. 
Henry  VI.  v.  6.  81-83): 

And  this  word  **love,"  which  greybeards  call  divine, 
Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another. 
And  not  in  me:  I  am  myself  alone 

(identically  the  same  as  in  Tlie  True  Tnigedy, 
p.  102);  while  the  fascinating  hypocrisy,  if  one 
may  use  such  an  ex|)ression,  of  the  murderer 
of  the  young  ])rinces  is  epitomized  in  that  line 
(III.  Henry  VI.  iii.  2.  182): 

Why,  I  can  smile,  and  murder  whiles  I  smile, 
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nearly  word  for  word  the  same  as  in  The  True- 
Tragedy  (p.  64): 

Tut  I  can  smile,  and  murder  when  I  smile. 

Also  with  regard  to  Queen  Margaret;  however 
much  her  speeches  may  be  improved  in  the 
revised  editions,  and  however  easily  we  may 
trace   the    touches    of    Shakes j.)eare's    poetic 
fancy  in  many  scenes  in  which  she  figures — 
in  that,  for  instance,  between  her  and  Suf- 
folk in  the  Second  Part — still  we  must  admit 
that  the  resolute  and  puriXMseful  woman,  who 
struggles  so  boldly  against  every  difficulty  al- 
most with  success,  even  against  the  greatest 
difficulty  of  all,  the  paralyzing  influence  of  her 
too  gentle  and  too  conscientious  husband,  exists 
in  the  Margjiret  of  The  Contention  and  The 
True  Tragedy;  and  that  the  development  cf 
her  character  in  Hichard  III.  is  but  a  develop- 
ment and  not  a  creation.     No  one  can  read 
carefullv  The  Contention  and  The  True  Tra- 
gedy  without  perceiving  that  there  are  passages 
where  all  sense,  and  rhythm,  and  metre  seem 
wanting;  passjiges  the  language  of  which  is  of 
the  baldest  description.     On  the  otlier  hand, 
there  are  also  passages  evidently  written  by  one 
who  was  a  m.'wter  of  l)lank  verse,  as  far  as  its 
capacities  were  then  developed ;  by  one  who 
had  no  little  sense  of  dramatic  effect  as  well 
as  poetic  fancy  and  vigour.     It  is  also  clear, 
when   we   compare   the   revised    versions  as 
printed  in  the  Folio  with  the  older  plays,  that 
the  former  are  something  more  than  a  mere 
correction  of  transcribers'  or  printere'  errors, 
an   amplification  of  scenes  or  of  individual 
8i)eeche8 :  they  are,  evidently,  the  result  of  a 
careful  revision  and  partial  rewriting  by  one 
whowasatoncea  poet  and  a  practical  dramatist 
It  is  thei'efore  a  j)erfectly  fair  and  reasonable 
theory  to  suppose  that  the  two  plays  were, 
originally,  the   work  of   other  authors  than 
Shakespeare;  while  to  him  belongs  the  merit  of 
the  additions  and  the  imj^rovements  found  in 
the  revised  edition.     But  it  is  scai-cely  fair  or 
reasonable  to  say  that  eveiy  passage  in  the 
older  plays,  which  is  of  sufficient  merit  to  have 
l)een  Shakespeare's,  and  which  we  cannot  assign 
to  any  one  of  his  contemporaries,  was  therefore 
written  by  him;  but  that  for  faults  in  those 
plays  he  is  in  no  way  responsible.     What  is 
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ist  and  i*eajBonable,  and  probably  nearer 
th,  is  that  Shakespeare  did  assist  the 
»  of  the  older  plays;  but  that  he  was  at 
le  an  unknown  man,  and  quite  unprac- 
1  his  art  He  therefore  did  not  c-arry 
1  influence  with  him  as  did  his  older  and 
?xperienceti  collaborators,  who  might 
xpect  to  receive  the  far  larger  share, 
he  whole,  of  the  credit  attached  to  the 
But,  as  Shakespeare  advanced  in  the 
ion  not  only  of  those  connected  with  the 
s  but  also  of  the  public,  the  rumour 
get  about  that  he  was,  at  least,  part 
of  The  Contention  and  Tlie  True  Tra- 
ind  perhaps  rather  more  than  his  due 
f  the  merit  of  these  plays  would  have 
signed  to  him.  This  could  not  but  have 
d  Greene  and  his  other  coadjutors;  and 
11-known  jKissage  in  Greene's  Gi*oats- 
)f  Wit,  already  (|uote<l,  was  the  result, 
ards,  when  Shakeaj)eare  had  establisheil 
sition  in  the  theatre,  he  would  very 
ly  take  up  agjiin  The  (Contention  and 
ue  Tragedy;  and,  ha\'ing  conceived  the 
writing  a  play  on  the  subject  of  Richard 
ould  revise  them  with  as  much  care  as 
illation  or  his  other  occui)ation8  allowed. 

STAGE    HISTORY. 

e  does  not  appear  to  be  any  record  of 
•formanee  either  of  The  Contention  or 
ue  Tragedy,  in  their  unadapted  shapes. 
ly  know  from  the  title-page  of  the  tirst 
of  The  True  Tragedy  that  it  had  been 
y  the  Eiirl  of  Pembroke's  servants  sun- 
les  before  1595.  On  none  of  the  title- 
>f  The  Contention  is  any  mention  made 
Aving  been  performed.  It  will  be  ob- 
that  both  Q.  1  and  Q.  2  of  Tlie  True 
y  have  on  them  "  The  True  Tragedy," 
vith  the  whole  contention  between  the 
1  of  Lancaster  and  York,"  although  they 
ntain  the  Second  Part  proi)erly  s])eak- 
le  third  edition  of  1()19  is  also  called 
hole  Contention,  and  does  include  both 
We  may  therefore  infer  that  the  First 
sually  calleil  The  Contention,  was  acted 
as  The  True  Tragedy,  which  forms  its 
It  is  not  very  probable  that  the  play 


mentioned  by  Henslowe  (see  Introduction  to 
I.  Henry  VI.)  contained  any  portion  of  The 
Contention  or  of  The  True  Tragedy;  and 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  performance  of 
either  the  Second  or  Third  Parts  of  Henry  VI. 
As  to  the  two  plays,  after  they  had  been  al- 
tered by  Shakespeare  and  their  titles  changed, 
there  is  no  mention  of  them  in  Henslowe, 
Downes,  or  Pepya  The  only  contem]K)rary 
reference — and  that  not  an  over  complimentary 
one — to  the  performance  of  these  two  plays  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Prologue  to  Ben  Jonson's 
Every  Man  In  His  Humour: 

Thougfh  need  make  many  poets,  and  some  such 
As  art  and  nature  have  not  better'd  much; 
Yet  ours  for  want  hath  not  so  lov'd  the  stage, 
As  ho  dure  serve  the  ill  customs  of  the  age, 
Or  purchase  your  delight  ut  such  a  rate. 
As,  for  it,  he  himself  must  justly  hate: 
To  make  a  child  now  swaddled,  to  proceed 
Man,  and  then  shoot  up,  in  one  beard  and  weed, 
Past  threescore  years;  or,  irt'M  Mjv*  ritst^  sirot'dsj 
And  help  of  xome  feic  foot  aud  half -foot  tcoixlSf 
Fiyld  oirr  Vorl'  and  iMUcaster's  long  jars^ 
And  in  the  tyring-housc  bring  wounds  to  scars. 

— Works,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 

Tliis  Prologue  will  have  to  be  again  alluded 
to  with  reference  to  the  plays  of  Henry  V.  and 
Winter's  Tale.  Gilford  siiys  that  it  wtui  prob- 
ably written  in  1596,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  given  to  the  press  till  1616;  and  he 
maintiiins  that  the  references  are  not  to  Shake- 
speare's plays,  but  to  others;  and  that  the 
reference  to  York  and  Latwaster^s  long  jars 
is  to  the  old  chronicle  plays,  that  is  to  say,  I 
supix>se,  to  The  Contention  and  The  True 
Tragedy,  and  not  to  Shakespeare's  adaptations 
of  those  plays.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Giffonl 
may  be  right  At  the  same  time,  if  Jonson 
did  refer  to  Shakespeare's  plays,  there  is 
nothing  very  malicious  in  such  a  reference. 
It  is  quite  jx)ssible  that  the  two  poets  might 
still  l)e  very  good  friends,  and  yet  thoroughly 
appreciate  the  very  distinct  qualities  of  each 
other.  In  fact,  as  Shakesj)eare  himself,  in  his 
own  Prologue  to  Henry  V.  (Hjxjken  by  the 
Chorus),  ridicules  the  scantuiess  of  the  devices 
by  which  battles  were  represented  on  the 
stage,  he  would,  prolwibly,  have  not  regarded 
it  as  anything  malignant  in  the  older  poet, 
who  represented  what  we  might  call  the  ultra 
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voL  L  pp.  305,  2m).  The  Second 
u(l  to  have  been  jmbluthefl  in  1680, 
efore  the  First  Part;  but  it  is  not 
kt  it  was  written  before.  The  latter 
ill  of  bits  of  chiptrap,  conceived  in 
t  of  ultra  loyalty  which  distinguished 
ind  which  the  eminent  virtues  of  the 
[onarch  wei'e  so  calculated  to  excite. 

production  of  these  ))lays,  or  of  any 
f  them,  was  at  Drnry  Lane  Theatre, 
len  a  version  by  Theo]>hiIu8  Cibber 
duced  on  July  5th,  the  title  of  which 
n  Historical  Tra«;eilv  of  the  Civil 
tween  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  6th — altere<l 
ikspeare — containing  the  marriages 
Edward  the  4th  and  Young  Prince 
with  Ladv  Grey  and  l^idv  Anne — 
awes  of  Queen  Margai*et—  the  dejKxs- 
ing  Henry  6th — the  Imttlus  fouglit  at 
18,  Wakefield,  Mortimer's  Ci'oss,  Jind 
rv — the  deaths  of  Lord  Clitfoixl  of 
ind  and  his  Son,  the  Duke  of  York, 
I'.jung  Hutland,  the  great  Earl  of 
,  and  young  Prince  Edward  and 
ler  true  hist^a-ical  juixsages  (B.M.)" 
vol.  iii.  p.  110).  Theophilurt  Cibber 
mng  man,  who  docs  not  appeal*  to 
itured  on  the  humorous  freaks  of 
y  in  which  Crowne  indulgeil.     The 

additions  seem  to  consist  of  love 
etween  Prince  Eilward  and  Latly 
le  second  <laughter  of  Warwick,  and 
lious  speeches  by  the  adapter  himself. 
id  himself  to  a  considerable  extent  of 

versiiin.     Genest  says,  *'T.  Cibl)er's 

i  is  a  very  ba<l  one;  he  hjis,  however, 

consideraljly  more   of   the   original 

wn  had  done'*  (vol.  iii.  p.  112).     The 

Savage  appears  in  the  cast  as  the 
ative  of  the  Duke  of  York;  and  it 
that  this  was  liichard  Savage,  the 
>  was  tlie  friend  of  Theophilus  Cibber, 
ibly,  may  have  :issiste<i  him  in  con- 
;hi8  version  of  Shakes])eai*e'rt  ]>lays. 
g  to  Johnson,  Savage  was  a  very  bad 
t,  as  the  Duke  of  York  is  killed  in 

is  quite  possible  he  may  have  been 

with  that  character.  Young  Cibber 
•layed  Edward  Prince  of  Wales;  and 


young  Wilks  played  young  Cliiiord.  This  ver- 
sion was  only  representeil  once. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  long  time  before 
any  attempt  was  made  to  revive  these  two 
plays  in  any  shayte  whatever.  In  1818  Edmund 
Kean  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  as 
Kichard  Duke  of  York,  in  a  play  with  that 
title.  Tliis  version  wiis  by  Mr.  Merivale,  the 
grandfather  of  Mr.  Herman  Merivale,  the  dra^ 
matist,  and  seems  to  have  attained  greater  suc- 
cess on  the  stage  than  any  ])revious  adaptation 
of  Shakespeare  s  Henry  VL  The  first  act  is 
chiefly  taken  from  I.  Henry  VI.  The  rest  of 
the  play  is  mainly  tjtken  fi*om  II.  Henry  VI., 
with  two  or  three  scenes  from  III.  Henry  VI. 
in  the  last  act,  which  ends  with  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  York.  Of  course  it  was  necessary 
to  am})lify  the  princi)).'U  character  to  make  it 
woith  the  while  of  the  great  ti*agedian  to  un- 
dertiike  it;  an<l  this  has  been  done,  very  taste- 
fully and  ingeniously,  by  the  insertion  of  some 
well- chosen  |wssiige8  from  other  Elizabethan 
dramatists  ))rincii>iilly  from  (lia])man;  no 
other  play  of  S hakes) Hjaivs  being  j>ut  inuler 
contribution.  In  the  preface  to  the  publisheil 
edition  of  this  play  Mr.  Merivale,  in  very 
temjHjrate  language,  joins  issue  with  some  of 
his  critics  whose  conflicting  opinions  were  cer- 
tainly difticult  to  recuncile;  one  of  these  in- 
genious gentlemen,  finding  fault  with  the  com- 
piler inr  nuKlernizing  Shakesj>eare,  selected 
as  "his  favoin*ite  jjassiige  ?'/*  t/te  orujinaV^  the 
shoi*t  scene  between  York  and  Kutland,  intro- 
duce<l  with  great  propriety,  fnmi  a  dramatic 
]K)int  of  view,  before  the  nninler  of  Ilutland; 
that  l>eing  one  of  the  very  few  jKissages  written 
by  Mr.  Merivale  himself!  It  would  appear 
from  this  that  the  kiH»wledge  of  Shakes] )eare, 
possessed  by  the  critics  of  that  day,  wius  neither 
as  wide  nor  as  deep  as  it  is  n<:»w.  Rany  Corn- 
wall, in  his  Life  of  Edmund  Kean^  says  (vol. 
ii.  p.  178):  "Kean  proiluced  some  striking 
effects  in  the  jKirt  of  Richartl,  and  always  spoke 
of  it  in  terms  of  high  eulogium."  The  cast  of 
"Richanl  Duke  of  Yi>rk"  included,  among 
other  well-known  names,  Wallack  as  Young 
Clifford;  T.  P.  Cooke  as  Buckingham;  Munden 
aa  Jack  Cade;  and  Mrs.  Glover  as  Margaret 

1  The  work  wu  published  by  Moxon  in  188& 
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of  Anjou.  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Herman  Merivale  for  the  loan  of  his  copy 
of  this  play,  which  contains  numerous  MS. 
alterations  and  additions  in  the  handwriting  of 
his  grandfather;  the  title-page  is  dated  1817, 
and  the  preface  refers  to  various  features  in  the 
representation  of  the  play  and  to  the  criticisms 
thereon.  Mr.  Herman  Merivale  informs  me, 
in  a  letter,  that  the  play  was  first  represented 
in  1816,  so  that  the  date  1818  given  in  the 
Life  of  Kean  above  referred  to,  must,  if  cor- 
rect, refer  to  a  revival  of  the  play,  not  to  its 
first  production.  The  only  other  occasion  on 
which  any  version  of  Henry  VI.  has  been 
represented,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  was  at 
the  Surrey  Theatre  in  18(33,  when,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Andei-son,  a  version  of 
I.  Henry  VI.  was  presenteil,  called  The  Wars 
of  the  Roses,  and  was  played  some  thirty  or 
forty  nights.  Mr.  Anderson  himself  doubled 
the  part  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Jack  Cade. 
In  the  letter,  in  which  he  kindly  gives  me  this 
information,  he  adds  that  "  luifortunately  the 
MS.  with  all  books  and  papera  were  destroyed 
when  the  theatre  was  burnt  down  in  the  year 
1864." 

Whether  any  manager  will  think  it  worth 
his  while  to  revive  any  one  of  the  above-men- 
tione<l  vei^sions  of  these  plays,  or  to  give  a 
representation  of  any  one  of  the  Three  Parts 
of  Henry  VI.  as  Shakespeare  revised  them, 
is  very  doubtful.  The  number  of  charactei-a 
introduced,  the  violent  changes  of  scene,  the 
confused  mass  of  incidents,  and  the  necessjiry 
division  of  interest  among  the  character,  all 
tend  to  make  the  effective  representation  of 
these  plays  on  the  stage  very  difliicult. 

CRITICAL    REMARKS. 

In  speaking  of  these  two  plays  it  is  evident, 
from  what  has  been  said  above  as  to  their 
authorship,  that  one  cannot  treat  them,  any 
more  than  I.  Henry  VI.,  as  being  Shakespeare's 
own  work.  I  cannot  ])i-etend  to  follow  those 
who  venture  to  i)orti<jn  out  the  lines  of  these 
plays  between  their  different  authors.  For 
the  purj)08eK  of  criticism  it  is  quite  sufficient 
to  accept  the  ad<liti(>nal  imssages  in  F.  1  as 
being  virtually  the  work  of  Shakespeare,  whe- 
ther Marlowe  assisted  him  or  not  in  the  re- 
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vision.    For  what  he  chose  to  leave  of  the  uM 
plays  in  the  revised  editions  of  them   he  iir^ 
responsible,  as  far  as  his  taste  as  a  poet  aiu3 
his  judgment  as  a  dramatist  are  concerned. 
Most  critics  do  not  hesitate  to  })refer  th< 
two  plays,  II.  Henry  VI.  and  III.  Henry  VL. 
to  I.  Henry  VI.;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  contain  many  more  passages  of  merit 
both  from  a  poetical  and  dramatic  point  ol 

view;  but  the  nature  of  their  subject  prevent ■' 

them  being  as  sympathetic  as  I.  Henry  VI_ 
Indeed,  had  the  same  amount  of  talent  and  o^^tf 
pains  been  bestowed  upon  the  latter,  it  woulr  ~  "  ^ 
have  more  than  held  its  own  with  the  Part^ 
founded  upon  The  C-ontention  and  The  Tru« 
Tragedy.     But  we  may  take  it  that  not  onli 
was  the  original  play,  from  which  Shakes])ea 
worked  in  the  case  of  I.  Henrj'  VI.,  of  inferio 
merit  to  those  from  which  he  adapted  the  tw< 
other  Parts,  but  also  that  he  bestowed  le; 
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care  ujx)n  the  First  Part  than  on  the  Seconc 
and  Third;  and,  probably,  that  he  had  not,  a 
the  time  he  ])repared  the  former  for  the  stage 
made  much  progress  in  his  art.     Otherwi.* 
the  play,  which  tells    the  story  of   Tallx)t' 
glorious  victories  and  heroic  death,  of  Joan 
Arc's  noble  enthusiasm  for  her  countrj*,  an 
of  her  cruel  end,  would  have  taken  a  muc 
firmer  hold  upon  our  sympathies  than  the 
two  somewhat  monotonous  records  of  gras])in 
ambition,  mejin  treachery,  and   bloodthirst; 
cruelty.     For,  after  all,  when  we  come,  fresfe^^^^^^ 
from  a  careful  reading  of  them,  to  look  bac 
upon  these  two  plays,  with  what  chjiracte 
crowded  as  they  are  with  many  and  variou 
individualities,  can  we  sympathize?     Scai*ceh 
with  the  ambitious  and  disingenuous  York 
or  with  Warwick,  brave  though  he  be,  ye 
never  setting  his  heart  upon  tuiything  else  bu 
his  own  selfish  ends,  changing  his  allegian 
with  as  little  scruple  as  he  changes  his  amiour.«i^ 
whenever  it  suits  his  purpose;  haixily  witl^ 
the  uncles,  wranghng  over  their  royal  nephews 
or  with  Edwanl  IV.,  young,  brave,  and  hand- 
some as  he  is,  but  sensual,  and  only  less  cruel 
l>ecause  more  indolent  than  his  scheming,  \id- 
pine  brother  Richard.     We  can  care  little  for 
Clarence,  who  has  just  enough  audacity  to  be 
a  traitor,  without  the  courage  to  he  loyal ;  nor 
do  our  hearts  go  out  even  to  Margaret,  loyal 
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and  nobly  tenaciouB  of  pur])06e  though  she  be; 
for  the  fiendish  cruelty  with  which  she  tri- 
umphs over  her  enemy,  York,  almost  justifies 
the  abuse  which  is  heaped  upon  her.  Henry 
alone  stands  out,  among  the  crowd  of  grasp- 
ing, intriguing,  and  cruel  men- slayers  which 
Hurround  him,  gentle,  merciful,  thinking  of 
others  rather  than  of  himself,  shrinking  with 
horror  from  severity  even  to  those  who  hail 
deserved  it;  with  a  heart  that  bleeds  for  his 
country's  misfortunes,  that  is  not  only  wrung 
with  grief  at  the  death  of  some  friend  of  noble 
birth,  but  overflows  with  pity  at  the  sorrows 
of  the  fworest  of  his  unhappy  subjects.  Yet 
Henry  lacks  those  qualities  which  rarely,  if 
fver,  coexist  with  such  a  character;  he  has 
neither  resolution  nor  vigour  to  coi)e  with  the 
crowd  of  unscrupulous  foes  around  him.  Timid 
by  natui*e,  and  morbidly  averse  to  everything 
that  wears  the  slightest  apj^eai-ance  of  cnielty, 
he  yields  when  he  should  resist,  entreats  when 
he  should  command,  and  laments  the  crimes 
that  he  ought  to  ])unish.  Among  the  minor 
characters,  Humphrey  of  Gloucester  stands  out, 
(jerhajis,  as  the  most  prominent ;  we  are  intendetl 
to  admire  him,  but  the  finger-|X)8t  which  points 
to  his  supposed  good  qualities  is  mther  too 
obtrusive;  and  we  feel  that,  in  all  the  eloquent 
speeches  he  makes  on  behalf  of  his  king,  he 
says  one  word  for  his  sovei*eigii  and  three  for 
himself.  Nor  can  we  quite  get  over  his  conduct 
to  his  duchess;  having  raised  her  fi*om  some- 
thing worse  than  an  insignificant  position  to 
that  of  his  wife,  we  feel  that  he  might  l)e  a  little 
more  indulgent  to  her  ambition,  which  is  not 
altogether  selfish ;  and  that,  in  the  hour  of  her 
humiliation,  he  might  sympathize  with  her 
more  and  preach  to  her  less.  Indeed,  his  con- 
duct, after  her  performance  of  her  painful 
and  degrading  penance,  almost  pre])ares  us 
for  his  own  fate  as  an  act  of  poetic  justice. 
Figures  that,  for  the  moment,  attract  our 
sympathy  and  touch  our  hearts,  like  those  of 
the  young  Rutland,  or  of  Edward  Prince  of 
Wales,  or  of  Lady  Grey,  flit  across  the  crowde<l 
Rcene,  and  are  gone  almost  l>efore  we  have 
time  to  admire  them.  It  was  inevitable,  per- 
haps, from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  that  the 
interest  should  be  dissipated  among  so  many 
characters,  that  neither  play  seems  to  have  any 


hero  at  all.  Margaret  might  be  made  the 
heroine;  but  the  attempts,  clever  as  they  are. 
that  have  been  made  to  invest  one  of  the  male 
characters  with  paramount  interest,  have  al- 
most inevitably  failed. 

It  may  seem  a  strange  thing  to  say,  but 
there  is  notliing  more  ]jathetic  in  these  two 
plays — except,  perhaps,  the  beautiful  episode  of 
the  father  and  son,  III.  Henry  VI.  ii.  6.— 
than  the  absence  of  one  character,  whom  we 
should  certainly  have  expected  to  have  seen 
taking  a  j)r<)miuent  ]Nirt  in  the  stirring  inci- 
dents of  thase  times.     I  mean  Katharine,  the 
young  and  hapi)y  bride  of  Henry  V.,  so  soon 
left  a  widow,   with  nothing  but  her  infant 
child  to  comfort  her.      One  remembers  the 
bright    scene    of    her    courtship    by    Henry 
(Henrj'  V.  act  v.  scene  2);  one  reads  of  the 
enthusi.'ism  and  delight  with  which  she  was 
w^elcomed   by  the  |)eople  of  England  as  the 
beautiful  young  bride  of  their  genuinely  be- 
loved king;  one  pictures  the  exultant  pride 
with  which,  directly  she  was  well  enough  to 
tnivel,  she  hiustened  to  France  to  show  her 
husband  their  infant  chihl,  and   the  joyous 
days  of  festivity  passed  thei*e  :  then  comes  the 
sudden  dejith  of  King  Henry  in  the  pride  of 
life,   and   the   fair   promise   of    happiness   is 
blighted  for  ever.     For  the  first  two  years 
Kathjirine   seems  to   have   held   her  proper 
place  as  mother  of  the  young  king ;  but  when 
the  child  was  only  three  ye;irs  old  the  mother 
was  dejiosed,  and   Djime   Alice  Boteller  was 
appointed  as  governess  of  the  infant  monarch. 
Tlie  }ii8t^)ry  of  the  yomig  queen-dowager's  dis- 
grace is  shiX)uded  in  mystery;  probably  her 
attachment  to  Owen  Tudor,  whom  she  suljse- 
quently  married,  wiis  thus  early  discovered. 
But  from  an  historical  as  well  as  from  a  dm- 
matic  point  of  view  her  c(mij)lete  effacement 
is  to  be  much  regretted.     The  whole  face  of 
English  history  might  have  been  changed,  if 
Katharine  could   have   tiiken   and   held   the 
|)osition   which,   of    right,    belonged   to   her. 
She  had  the  enormous  advantage  of  her  dead 
husband's  name  to  conjure  by,  and  what  an 
advantage  it  was  we  learn  from  the  speech 
of  Cliftoi*d   to  Jack  CVide's  followers.     Only 
give  to  this  queen-mother  half  the  energj'  and 
decision  of  character  which  Margaret  liad,  and 
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what  might  she  not  have  achieved  for  her 
sou's  cause  I  Margaret  did  nuich;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  she  always  laboured 
under  the  great  and  insuperable  disadvantage 
of  being  connected,  in  the  public  mind,  with 
the  disgraceful  cession  of  English  teiTitory  to 
France.  Katharine  had  come  us  a  foreigner  in- 
deed, but  also  a«  a  beaut  if  id  messenger  of  jjeace 
to  England,  and  a  guarantee  of  her  husband's 
succession  to  the  fair  land  of  France.  If,  indeed, 
her  misalliance  was  the  sole  reason  for  her 
being  entirely  excluded  from  taking  any  j)ai't 
in  the  cai'e  and  education  of  her  own  child, 
what  more  striking  anomaly  can  there  he^ 
than  this  relentless  enforcement  of  tlie  tlecreea 
of  conventional  etiquette,  in  a  s<x;iety  which 
held  human  life  in  less  res|»ect  than  w;w  ever 
the  case  in  any  civilized  community;  in  an  age 
when  ferocious  crueltv  was  the  rule  nither 
than  the  exception  ?  But  Katharine  had  her 
revenge:  if,  imwilling  to  mix  herself  with 
the  intrigues  of  her  jiroud  and  unscrupulous 
brothers-in-law,  she  sought  refu^^e  from  the 
turmoil  of  the  Hfe  around  her  in  a  simj)le 
marriage  of  affection,  she  became  the  direct 
ancestress  of  one  of  the  most  j>owerful  race 
of  monarchs  that  ever  siit  on  the  English 
throne. 

But  to  return  to  our  main  subject:  the  merit, 
literary  and  dramatic,  of  thtse  }»lays  is  no 
doubt  considerable;  and,  allowing  for  the  in- 
herent difficultv  of  (lealintf  with  events  s<^) 
varied  and  characters  so  numerous,  it  must  be 

confessed    that   the   authors   have   exhibited 
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great  variety  and  }>ower.     As  acted  dramas, 
the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of   Henry  VI- 
could   never   very   much   impress   a  moderu 
audience.     But,  if  we  can  only  get  over' the 
horrid  atmosphere  of  bloodshed  which  jjer- 
vades  these  plays,  they  ai-e  capable  of  affording' 
great  ])leasure  to  the  reader.     Tliere  ia  macL 
study  of  character  in  them  ;  and  there  are  de- 
tacheil  scenes  which  are  veiy  dramatic 
for  the  humorous  i>ortion,  that  which  treate 
Jack  Cade's  rebellion,  many  of  the  critics  aeem 
inclined  to  think  that  tlie  existence  of  thea^ 
scenes  in  the  oKler  plays  points  tcj  Shakespea 
having  had  a  hand  in  their  comjK>sition.     Fo; 
my  jiiii-t,  except   in   that  very  chanu?teristi 
contemj)t  for  the  morality  of  King  ^lob,  whic 
Shakespeare   never  loses  the  o])jx»rtunity  o^ 
accentuating,  I  confess  that  I  camiot  see  any — 
thing  in  the  Jack  Cade  scenes  that  might  nuti- 
have  ]>een  written  bv  almost  anv  one  of  Shake — 
sj>eare's  contenijMimries.    Let  any  reader  t«tkt==- 
uj)  either  of  the  Pail.s  of  Henry  IV.,  or  Henr>'^ 
v.,  and  he  will  see   how  tlistinetly  superioi  — 
Shakespeare's  humour  is  when  it  is  his  own^ 
or,  if  it  be  fairer  to  compare  the  humour,  suclm. 
as  it  is,  of  these   phvj's  with  one  of  Shake — 
s|>eAre'8  undoubtedlv  earlv  works,  the  (/onieth^ 
of  En-ors,  or  Two  (xentlemen  of  Verona,  wiA 
sufiice.     If  Shakes])eare's  claim  to  have  l>eeim. 
part  author  of  The  Contention  and  The  Tnie^ 
Tragedy  rests  chiefly  on  the  humoui-s  of  JaclcL 
Cade  and  his  comjMiny  of  rebels,  we  may  feeE- 
ourselves  at  j)erfect  lilx-rty  to  believe  that  her- 
had  no  share  in  them  whatever. 
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ScESE  I.     London.     A  room  of  Hate  in  If.e 
Palace. 

UniirM  !>/ triiiiipef*:  then  haiithoyi.  Enter  on 
<"ii  title  Kisa  Henry,  Humphbev  Dl'kk 
OF  Uloster,  Salisbl'ry,  Warwick,  and 
(.'ardisal  Beaufort;  on  the  other,  Queen 
Mahoaret,  le'l  in  by  Sltfolk,  York,  So- 
SiKRSET,  an<l  BucKisoHAM,  and  othert  foi- 
l'm,ig. 

■''»/.  As  from  jour  liigh  imperinl  majesty 
'  liiul  ill  cliarge  at  my  tlepnrt  for  France, 
n'  procuinlnr'  to  your  excellence, 
Tu  ouim'  Prince«H  Margaret  fiir  your  grace, 
[So,  ill  the  fniiious  aDcient  city  Tomn, 
'i>  [nvsence  r.f  the  Kiiiga  of  France  niid  Sicil, 
The  Dukes   uf   Orleann,   Calaber,    Bretagiie, 

Aleii^on, 
'*veii  earl.i,  twelve  barons,  and  tweuty  rev- 

erenii  biKhopR,  J 
I  liave  pc rforni'd  ray  task,  and  was  enpous'ci : 
■*iiii  Imiiibly  now  upon  my  bended  knee,      lo 
'1  aii^lit  uf  England  and  her  lordly  peers. 


Deliver  up  my  title  in  the  queen  12 

To  yoiii'  most  gi-acious   bands,  tliiit  ai'e  the 

Of  thiit  gi-eiit  sliadow  I  did  i-ejiieHeiit; 
The  happiest  gift  that  ever  uutniueHS  gave, 
The  fairest  queeu  thiit  ever  king  reoeiv'ii. 
A'iiiff.  SutTolk,  luise.— Weki,niie,Qiieen  Mitr. 

g:ii'et: 
I  ca.u  exjiress  no  kinder  sign  of  love 
Than  tbiu  kind  kiss. — O  Lord,  that  leiiils  me 

life. 
Lend  me  a  beait  replete  with  tbankfuhiesa!  ao 
For  thou   bast  given  me,  in  this  beauteous 

A  world  of  earthly  blessings  to  my  soul. 
If  Kyni[vithy  of  love  unite  our  thoughts. 
f/wvn.  Great  King  of  England  anil  my  gra- 
cious kmi, 
The  mutual  conference  that  my  mind  hath 

had, 
By  day,  by  nigbt,  waking  and  in  my  dreams. 
In  courtly  company  or  at  ray  beads. 
With  you,  mine  alder- liefest-  sovereign, 

'  Aliifr-Ur/ct,  dttitU  if  all  (Anglo-anion), 
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ACT  I.  SoeiM  1. 


Makes  me  the  bolder  to  salute  my  kiug 
With  ruder  terms,  such  as  my  wit  affords    so 
And  over- joy  of  heart  doth  minister. 

King.  Her  sight  did  ravish;  but  her  grace 
in  speech, 
[[Her  words  yclad*  with  wisdom's  majesty,] 
Makes  me  from  wondering  fall  to  weeping 

joys; 
Such  is  the  fulness  of  my  heart's  content 
Lords,  with  onecheerful  voice  welcome  my  love. 
All  [Knediiig].    Long  live  Queen  Margaret, 

England's  hai)piness ! 

Queen.  We  thank  you  alL  [Mourish. 

Suff.  My  lord  protector,  so  it  please  your 

grace, 

Here  are  the  articles  of  contracted  j)eace       40 

Between  our  sovereign  and  the  French  king 

(/liarles, 
For  eighteen  months  concludeil  by  consent. 

(jIo.   [reads]    **  Imprimis^  It  i«  agreed  between 

the  French  king  Charles,  and  William  de  la  Pole, 

Marquess  of  Suffolk,  ambastuidor  for  Henry  King  of 

England, — that  the   said  Henry  shall  espouse  the 

Lady  Margaret,  daughter  unto   Reignier   King  of 

(Naples,  Sicilia,   and   Jerusalem,    Qand    crown   her 

( Queen  of  England  ere  the  thirtieth  of  May  next  ensu- 

)ing.  ]  Iteniy  that  the  ducjiy  of  Anjou  and  the  county 

of  Maine  shall  be  released  and  delivered  to  the  king 

her  father"-  -  [Uts  the  jxiper  fall. 

King.  Uncle,  how  now  I 

(jIo.  Pardon  me,  gi*acious  lord; 

Some  sudden  qualm  hath  struck  me  at  the 

heart  54 

And  dimm'd  mine  eyes,  that  I  can  read  no 

fui*ther. 

King.  Uncle  of  Winchester,  I  pray,  read  on. 

Car.  [^who  has  picked  up  the  paper j  reads] 
'*  Itenit  It  is  further  agreed  between  them,  that  the 
duchies  of  Anjou  and  Maine  shall  be  released  and 
delivered  over  to  the  king  her  father;  and  she  sent 
over  of  the  King  of  England's  own  proper  cost  and 
charges,  without  having  any  dowry."  o2 

King.  They   please   us   well.  —  Lord   mai'- 
(luess,  kneel  thou  <lown: 
We  here  create  thee  the  first  duke  of  Suffolk, 
And  gird    thee  with  the  sword.     Cousin  of 

York, 
We  here  discharge  your  grjice  from  being  re- 
gent 


I'  the  parts  of  France,  till  term  of  eighteei 

months 
Be  full  expir'd. — Thanks,  uncle  Winchester, 
QGloster,  York,  Buckingham,  Somerset, 
Salisbury,  and  Warwick;]  r 

We  thank  you  all  for  this  great  favour  done. 
In  entertainment  to  my  princely  queen. 
Come,  let  us  in;  and  with  all  speed  provide 
To  see  her  coronation  be  |)erform'd. 

[£a;eunt  Kingy  (^een,  and  ^nfolA 
Old.  Brave  \)eers  of  England,  pillars  of  tli_ 

state. 
To  you   Duke   Humphrey  must   unload  hi 

grief,— 
Your  grief,  the  common  grief  of  all  the  land  - 
WhatI  did  my  brother  Henry  si^end  his  youtl 
His  valour,  coin,  and  people,  in  the  wars? 
Q  Did  he  so  often  lodge  in  open  field. 
In  winter's  cold  and  summer's  parching  heat. 
To  conquer  Fnuice,  his  tnie  inheritance  ?  ] 
And  did  my  brother  Bedforil  toil  his  wits, 
To  keep  by  policy  what  Henry  got  ? 
Have  you   yourselves,   QSomei-set,  Buckuig 

ham, 
Brave  York,  Salisbury,  and  victorious  War 

wick,] 
Receiv'il  deep  scars  in  France  and  Normandy 
[  Or  hath  mine  uncle  Beaufort  and  myself, 
With  all  the  learned  council  of  the  realm, 
Studied  so  long,  sat  in  the  council-house       i* 
Early  and  late,  debating  to  and  fro* 
How  Fnmce  and  Frenchmen  might  be  kep^ 

in  awe  i 
And  was  his  highness  in  his  infancy 
Crowned  in  Paris  in  despite  of  foes  { ] 
And   shall  these  laljoura  and  these  honoun 

die? 
Shall  Henry's  conquest,  Bedford's  vigilance. 
Your  deeds  of  war,  and  all  our  counsel  die  i 
O  i)eers  of  England,  shameful  is  this  league! 
Fatal  this  marriage,  cancelling  your  fame, 
[Blotting  your  names  from  b<x>ksof  memuiT. 
Hazing  the  chanicters  of  your  renown,  loi 

Defacing  monuments  of  conquer'd  France,  ] 
Undoing  all,  Jis^  all  had  never  been  I 

Car.  Nephew,  what  means  this  jmssionatt^ 

diHcoin*se, 


1  y clad  =  cUi\. 
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2  Debating  to  and  fro,  i.e.  discussinj?  the  question  in 
all  its  bearinpTB-  ^  A«  =  M\t. 


ACT  I.  Sosna  1. 


KING  HENRY  VI.—PART  II. 


ACT  I.  Scene  1. 


This  peroration  with  such  circumstance?^    105 
For-  France,  't  is  ours;  and  we  will  keep  it 
stilL 
(Jlo.  Ay,  uncle,  we  will  keep  it,  if  we  can; 
But  now  it  LB  impossible  we  should : 
Suffolk,  the  new  made  duke  that  rules  the 
roast,  109 

Hath  given  the  duchies  of  Anjou  and  Maine 
Unto  the  poor  King  Reignier,   whose  large 

stvle^ 
Agrees  not  with  the  leanness  of  his  purse. 
»Sa/.  Now,  by  the  death  of  Him  that  died 
for  all. 
These  counties  were  the  keys  of  Normandy: — 
XBut  wherefore  weeps  Warwick,  my  valiant 
son  ? 
Tar.  For  grief  that  they  are  past  recovery: 
For,  were  there  hope  to  conquer  them  again, 
My  sword  should  shed  hot  blood,  mine  eyes  no 

tears. 
Anjou  and  Maine!  myself  did  win  them  both; 
Tbo«e  provinces  these  arms  of  mine  did  con- 
quer: 120 
And  are  the  cities,  that  I  got  with  wounds, 
l^liver'd  up  again  with  peaceful  words? 

York,  For  Suffolk'flduke,mayhe  be  suffocate, 
^at  dims  the  honour  of  this  warlike  isle ! 
France  should  have  torn  and  rent  my  very 

heart, 
^fore  I  would  have  yielded  to  this  league. 
I  never  read  but  England's  kings  have  hail 
Wge  sums  of  gold  and  dowries  with  their 

wives; 
And  our  King  Henry  gives  away  his  own,  130 
To  match  with  her  that  brings  no  vantages. 

V/o.  A  proper  jest,  and  never  heard  before, 
Tbat  Suffolk  should  demand  a  whole  fifteenth 
For  costs  and  charges  in  transporting  her ! 
^lie  should  have  stay'd  in  France  and  stai-v'd 

in  France, 
Before — 
r«r.  My  Lord  of  Gloeter,  now  ye  grow  too 
hot: 
^l  Was  the  pleasure  of  my  lord  the  king. 
^^h  My  Lord  of  Winchester,  I  know  your 
miud; 

^  Cireumalanct,  circumstantUl  deUili. 

'  For =Bi  for, 

'  Larffe  ttyle,  i.e.  long  lilt  of  titles. 


T  is  not  my  speeches  that  you  do  mislike,   i40 
But 't  is  my  presence  that  doth  trouble  ye. 
Q Rancour  will  out:  proud  prelate,  in  thy  face/ 
I  see  thy  fury:  if  I  longer  stay,  ( 

We  shall  l>egin  our  ancient  bickerings. — ] 
Lordings*  farewell;  and  say,  when  I  am  gone, 
I  prophesied — France  will  be  lost  ere  long. 

[Exit. 
Car.  So,  there  goes  our  protector  in  a  rage. 
Tis  known  to  you  he  is  mine  enemy; 
Nay,  more,  an  enemy  unto  you  all; 
And  no  great  friend,  I  fear  me,  to  the  king. 
Q  Consider,  lords,  he  is  the  next  of  blood,     161  ^ 
And  heir  apparent  to  the  English  crown: 
Had  Henry  got  an  empire  by  his  marriage,     ( 
And  all  the  wealthy  kingdoms  of  the  west,      ^ 
There  'a  retison  he  hIiouM  be  displeas'd  at  it.  ](* 
Look  to  it,  lords;  let  not  his  smoothing*  words 
Bewitch   your  heartw;  be  wise  and  circum- 

8j>ect 
What  though  the  common  j)eople  favour  him. 
Calling  him  "  Humphrey,  the  good  Duke  of 

(iloster," 
[Clapping  their  hands,  and  ciyiiig  with  loud'' 

voice,  160' 

"  Jeau  maint'iin  vour  roval  excellence!" 
With  **Goil  j)re8erve  the  good  Duke  Hum- J 

])hrey ! "  ] 
I  fear  me,  lords,  for  all  this  flattering  gloss,® 
He  will  be  found  a  dangerous  protector. 
Bu4'l'.  Why  should   he,   then,   j)rotect  our 

aoveivign, 
He  l)eing  of  age  to  govern  of  himself? — 
Cousin  of  Somerset,  join  you  with  me, 
And  all  together,  with  the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
We'll  quickly  hoise*^  Duke  Humphrey  from 

his  seat. 
Car.  Tliis  weighty  business  will  not  brook 

delay;  iro 

I  '11  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  presently.      [Exit. 
Som.  (.'ousin  of  Buckingham,  though  Hum- 
phrey s  j)ri(le 
And  greatne^w  of  his  place  l>e  grief  to  us. 
Yet  let  us  watch  the  haughty  cardinal: 
His  insolence  is  more  int<^>lerable 
Tlian  all  the  princes  in  the  land  beside: 
If  ( iloster  be  displac'd,  he  '11  be  protector. 

*  Lortinif/*- lords.  *  Smoothing,  flattering. 

«  Flattering  glnu  -  "gpeciuuB  nppearaiice  given  him  by 
flattery."  '  lloitw,  overtlirow;  literally,  heave. 
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KING   HENRY   VI.— PART  II. 


ACT  I.  Scene  L 


Buck,  Tbou  or  I,  Somerset,  will  be  protector, 
Despite  Duke  Humphrey  or  the  cardinal. 

\^Ex*nint  Burhinfjlmm  and  Somemet. 
Sal.  Pnde*  went  l)efore,  ambition*-^  follows 
him.  180 

While  these  do  labour  for  their  own  prefer- 
ment, 
Behoves  it  us  to  hibour  for  the  realm. 
Q  I  never  saw  but  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloster 
Did  lx*ar  him  like  a  noble  gentleman. 
Oft  have  I  seen  the  haughty  canlinal — 
More  Uke  a  soldier  than  a  man  o'  the  church, 
As  stout  ami  proud  as  he  were  lord  of  all — 
Swear  Uke  a  ruffian,  and  demean*^  himself 
Unlike  the  ruler  of  a  commonweal. — 
Wai*A\'ick,  my  son,  the  comfort  of  my  age,   ido 
Thy  deeds,  thy  jilainness,  and  thy  housekeep- 
ing,^ 
Hath  won  the  greatest  favour  of  the  commons. 
Excepting  none  but  good  I>uke  Humphrey: — 
Ami,  brother  York,  thy  acts  in  Ireland, 
In  bringing  them  to  civil  discipline; 
Tliy  late  exploits  done  in  the  heart  of  France, 
When  thou  wert  regent  for  our  sovereign, 
Have  made  thee  fear'il  and  honour'd  of  the 

people: — ] 
Join  we  together,  for  the  public  good, 
In  what  we  can,  to  bridle  and  suppress       200 
The  pride  of  Suffolk  and  the  cardinal. 
With  Somerset's  and  Buckingham's  ami )ition; 
And,  as  we  may,  cherish  Duke  Humj>hrey's 

dee<ls, 
While  they  do  tend  the  profit  of  the  hind. 
War.  So  God  helj)  Warwick,  as  he  loves  the 
huid, 
And  conunon  j)rotit  of  his  country  ! 

York.  [Asiih']  And  so  siiys  York,  for  he  hath 

greatest  cause. 
Sal.    Then  lets  awav,  and   l(K>k  unto  the 

main.^ 

[  War.  Unto  the  main !  O  father,  Maine  is 

lost; 

Tliat  Maine  which  bv  main  force  Warwick  did 

win,  -210 

And  would  have  kept  so  long  as  breath  did  last  I 

1  Pride,  i.e.  the  cardiiiul.     See  line  201.  below. 
"^Ambition,  t  <•.  Biickinghuni  nn<l  Somerset    See  line 
202.  below. 

•  Demean,  behave.  <  Houifekeeping,  hospitality. 

•  The  main,  the  chief  point  (1  e.  the  saffty  of  the  realm). 

l(i 


Main  chance,  father,  you  meant;  but  I  mtant 

Maine,  ai; 

Which  I  will  win  from  France,or  else  l>e  slain.]' 

[E.vevnt  Warm^^l  and  Scduburjf. 

York:  Anjou  luid  Maine  are  given  to  the 

French; 
Paris  is  lost;   the  state  of  Xonnandv 
Stands  on  a  tickle^  point  now  they  are  gone: 
Suffolk  concluded  on'  the  articles. 
The  |)eers  agieed,  and  Henry  was  well  plea^'»l  ^j 
To  change  two  dukedoms  for  a  duke's  fair 

daughter.  -i^ 

I  cannot  blame  them  all:  what  is't  to  tbem? 
Q  'Tis  thine^  they  give  awfiy,  and  not  their  own. 
Pirates  may  make  cheap  pennyworths  of  their 

pillage. 
And  purchase  friends,  and  give  to  courtezann, 
Still  revelling,  like  lords,  till  ail  be  gone; 
While  as"  the  silly'^  owner  of  the  goods 
WeeiKS  over  them,  and    wrings   his  hapless 

hands 
And  shakes  his  head  and   trembling  stands 

aloof, 
While  all  is  shard  and  all  is  borne  awav, 
Keady  to  starve,  and  dare  not  touch  his  o^ni: 
So   York    must   sit,    and   fret,  and   bite  hw 

tongue,  -* 

While  hisown  landsare  bai*gain'd  forandsold.J 
Methinks  the  realms  of  England,  France,  and 

Ireland 

Bear  that  j)roi>oii;ion  to  my  tlesh  and  blood 
As  did  tie  fated  brand  Altha?a  burn'd 
Unto  the  prince's  heart  of  C'alydon.*^ 
[Anjou   and    Maine    both    given   unto  the 

French  I  1 

Cold  news  for  me,  for  I  had  hope  of  France, 
Even  iis  I  liiive  of  fertile  England's  soil. 
A  day  will  come  when  York  shall  claim  hi»' 


own; 


2S». 


And  therefore  I  will  take  the  Nevils'  parts    '-■ 
And  make  a  show  of  love  to  proud  Duke- 
Humphrev,  \ 

And,  when  I  spy  advantiige,  claim  the  cro^TJ?) 
For  that 's  the  golden  mark  I  seek  to  hit: 


«  Tickle,  ticklish. 

'  Concluded  on,  finally  arranpeil.  settled. 
«  Ti«  thine;  he  is  adilressing  himself  here. 
»  While  a*  =  while. 

1 '  Silly,  poor;  used  as  a  term  of  pity,  not  of  contempt 
»  The  prince'H  h^art  0/  Calydon,  i.e.  the  heart  of  the 
prince  of  Calydon. 


KING  HENRY   VL— PART  IL 


?k<ir  shall  proud  Lancaster  usurp  my  right, 
fiia  biild  the  sceptre  iti  his  chilJiab  tist,      us 
Xix  wear  the  diadem  upon  )iia  head, 
"Wiufle  church-like   humour'  fita   not   for  a 

TLcu,  Vitrk,  be  atill  awhile,  till  time  do  serve: 
'^ak'b  thou  and  wake,  when  others  be  asleep, 
Til  pri-  into  the  secrets  o(  the  state;  as* 

Till  Henrj-,  surfeiting  in  joys  of  love, 
■Wiib  hia  new  bride  and  England's  dear-bought 

Ajui  Humphrey  with  the  peers  be  fajl'u  at 

IW  will  I  raise  aloft  the  milk-white  rose, 
'With  whose  sweet  smell  the  air  shall  be  per- 

■Ai"J  in  my  standnrd  bear  the  arms  of  York, 
1      ^■•  prapple  with  the  honse  of  Lancaster; 

itiiL  furce  perforce,'  I  'II  niake  him  yield  the 


He  iMHikish  rule  hath  pull'd  fair  England 


^ISE  II.     Loiu/oii.    A  room  in  the  Duke  of 
Gloster's  boute. 

E'UfT  GL09TER  and  hU  xnfe  Eleasor. 
!)»'Ji.  QWhy  droops   my  lord,   like  over- 

Hirji-inp  the  head  at  Ceres'  plenteous  load?  J 
^'V  doth  the  great  Duke  Humphrey  knit  his 

tirows, 
A.'ln,wning  at  the  favours  of  the  world) 
^v  are  thine  eyes  fia'd  to  the  sullen  earth, 
'"uiug  on  that  which  seems  to  dim  thy  sight? 
"lul  seest  thou  there?  King  Henrj''a diadem, 
Eachas'd  with  ail  the  honours  of  the  world  ? 
"  Hi,  irazc  on,  and  grovel  on  thy  face, 
lutil  thy  head  be  circled  with  the  same.       lo 
[Put  forth  thy  band,  reach  at  the  glorious 
•       pild:— 

K'tat,  is  t  too  short?  I'll  lengthen  it  with  mine; 
AfkI.  having  both  together  heav'd  it  up, 
tt'tll  iH.th  together  lift  our  heads  to  heaven, 
Ajjii  iievvr  ntore  abase  our  sight  so  low 
Xi  to  vi.uchsafe  one  glance  unto  the  ground.] 


Gh.  O  Nell,  sweet  Nell,  if  thou  dost  love 
thy  li>rd. 
Banish  the  canker  of  ambitious  tlimights ! 
And  m\v  that  thought,  when  I  imagine  ill 
Against  my  king  and  nephew,  virtuods  Hein-y, 
Be  my  last  breathing  in  this  mortal  world  \   2i 


My  troublous  dream  this  night  doth  make  r 

Diirh.  Wliat  dream'il  my  lord  (  tell  me,  ni 
1  '11  i-equite  it 
With  sweet  i-ehearsal  tif  my  morning's  dreai 
alo.    Metliouglit    this    Bt^ilf,    mine    oAic 
kidge  in  court, 
Was  broke  in  twain;  by  whom  I  have  UA%t 
But,  as  I  think,  'twas  by  the  winliiuil; 
And  ou  the  pieces  of  the  broken  wand 
17  M 


ACT  I.  Sceue  2. 


KING  HENKY  VI.— PART  II. 


ACT  I.  Scene  I 


Were  plac'd  the  heads  of  Edmund  Duke  of 
Somerset,  29 

And  William  de  la  Pole,  first  duke  of  Suffolk. 
This  was  my  dream:  what  it  doth  bode,  God 
knows. 
Duch,  Tut,  this  was  nothing  but  an  argu- 
ment^ 
That  he  that  breaks  a  stick  of  Gloster's  grove 
Sliali  lose  his  head  for  his  presumption. 
^QBut  list  to  me,  my  Humphrey,  my  sweet 
■         duke: 

/  Methonght  I  sat  in  seat  of  majesty 
'f  In  the  cathedml  church  of  Westminster, 
And  in  that  chair  where  kings  and  queens  are 

crown'd ; 
'^  There  Henry  and  Dame  Margaret  kneel'd  to 
;         me, 

',  And  on  my  he^id  did  set  the  di<adem.  40 

/     Glo,  Nay,  Eleanor,  then  must  I  chide  out- 
'(         right: 
'.  PresumptuoiLs  dame,  ill-nurtur'd  -  Eleanor, 

<  Art  thou  not  second  woman  in  the  realm, 
?  And  the  protectors  wife,  belov'd  of  him  ? 
/Hast  thou  not  worldly  pleasure  at  conmiand, 
•;  Alx>ve  the  reJich  or  com|>as8  of  thy  thought  \ 
<And  wilt  thou  still  be  hammering'*  treachery, 
^To  tumble  down  thy  husband  and  thyself 

'I From  top  of  honour  to  disgrace's  feet? 

<  Away  from  me,  and  let  me  hear  no  more  I  rK) 
^  Duiih,  What,  what,  my  lord  I  are  you  so 
!         choleric 

;  With  Eleanor,  for  telling  but  her  dream? 
)  Next  time  I  '11  keep  my  dreams  unto  myself, 
J  And  not  be  check'd.* 
S     (Jlo.  Nay,  be  not  angry;  I  am  pleas'd  again.] 

EMer  MeMenger. 

Mess.  My  lord  protector,  't  is  his  highness' 
pleasure 
You  do  prepare  to  ride  unto  Saint  AlKin  s. 
Where  Jis^  the  king  and  queen  do  mean  to 
hawk. 
Oh.  I  go. — Come,  Nell, — thou 'It  ride  with 

us,  I  'm  sure  ? 
Jhich.  Yes,  my  gootl  lonl,  I  '11  follow  pre- 
sently.       \^Hv€unt  (iloster  and  Messenger, 
Follow  I  must;  I  cannot  go  before,  t»i 


1  Argument  =  &  »jgn  in  proof. 

2  rU-nurtufd.  ill-educated. 
*  Check'd,  rebuked. 


3  Uammcring,  forpring. 
*  Where  as,  where. 


While  Gloster  bears  this  l>ase  and  humble 
nnnd.  •>£ 

Were  I  a  man,  a  duke,  and  next  of  blood, 
I  would  remove  these  tedious  stumbling-blocks. 
And   smooth   my   w^ay   \\\yon  their  headless* 

necks, 
Being  but  a  woman,  I  will  not  be  slack 
To  play  my  part  in  Fortune's  pageant®— 
Where  are  you  there?     Sir  John!  nay,  fear 

not,  man, 
We  are  alone ;  here  's  none  but  thee  and  I. 

Enter  Hume. 

Hume.  Jesus  preserve  your  royal  majesty  I 
Ducli.  What  say'st  thou?    majesty!  I  am 
but  grace.^  .       "* 

Hume.  But,  by  the  grace  of  (iod,  and  Hume'i^ 
advice, 
Your  grace's  title  shall  be  multiplied. 

Diich.  What  say'st  thou,  man  i  hast  thou  a^ 
yet  conferr'd 
With  Margery  Jourdain,  the  cunning  wikh. 
With  Roger  Bolingbroke,  the  conjurer? 
And  will  they  undertake  to  do  me  good  ? 
Hume.  This  they  have  pix)niised,— to  show 
your  highness 
A  spirit  rais'd  from  depth  of  under-ground, 
That  shall  make  answer  to  such  questions  ^ 
As  by  your  grace  shall  be  propounded  him. 
Duch.  It  is  enough ;   I  '11  think  upon  the 
questions: 
When  from  St  Albaii's  w^e  do  make  return. 
We  '11  see  these  things  effected  to  the  full. 
Here,  Hume,  take  this  rewaixl ;  make  merry, 

man. 
With  thy  confederates  in  this  weighty  cause. 

[Exl 
Hume.  Hume  must  make  meriT  with  the 
duchess'  gold: 
Marry,  and  shall     [  But,  how  now,  Sir  John , 
Hume !  ; 

Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words  but  mum:]! 
The  business  Jisketh  silent  seci'ecv.  « 

Dame  Eleanor  gives  gold  to  bring  the  witch: 
Gold  cannot  come  amiss,  were  she  a  deviL 
Yet  have  I  gold  flies  fn^m  another  coast:— 
I  dare  not  say,  from  the  rich  canlinal 


<"'  Pageant,  here  a  trisyllable. 
'  But  grace,  i.e.  but  a  duchess. 
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ACT  I.  SoeiM  3. 


great  ami  iiew-niiule  Duke  of 

95 

I  it  so:  for,  to  be  plain, 

5  Dame  Eleanors  aspiring  liu- 

i  to  undermine  the  duchess, 
conjurations  in  her  brain, 
crafty   knave  does  need  no 

100 

)lk  and  the  cardinal's  broker, 
ake  not  heed,  you  shall  go  near 
oth  a  fMiir  of  cnifty  knaves.  ] 
ids;  and  thus,  I  fear,  at  lajst 
•y  will  l)e  the  duchess'  wrack, 
ture*  will  be  Humphrey's  fall: 
ill,  I  shall  have  gi^ld  for  all. 

[Exit. 

Loudon.     A  hull  in  the  Palace. 

r  four  Petit itjners,  Peter,  the 
iirer's  inan^  being  one. 

My  masters,  let 's  stand  close : 
tor  will  (.'ome  this  way  by  and 
e  may  deliver  our  supplications 

!arry,  the  Lf)r<l  protect  him,  for 
n  !    Jesu  bless  him! 

Suffolk  and  Qleen. 

Here  a'  comes,  methmks,  and 
him.     I  '11  Ik»  the  first,  sure. 
»me  Iwick,  fool ;  this  is  the  Duke 
not  my  lonl  protector.  lo 

>w,  fellow !  wouldst  any  thing 

[  pray,  my  lord,  pardon  me ;  I 

lord  protector. 

ny  I^nl  Protector!    Are  your 

a   his  lordship?     Let   me   see 

I  thine  ? 

Mine  is,  an 't  please  your  grace, 

Goo<lman,  my  lord   canlinal'a 

ng  my  house,  and  lands,  and 

;)m  me.  21 

ife   too!    that's  some   wrong, 

i yours?  What's  here?  [//<»(/(/^] 


1  e.  her  being  attainted,  or  impeaclieil 

«  Sort,  turn  out,  befall. 
.  in  a  body. 


*' Against  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  for  enclosing  the^ 
commons  of  Melford."    How  now,  sir  knave  1      $ 

Sec.  Petit.  Alas,  sir,  I  am  but  a  jKX^r  peti>  \ 
tioner  of*  our  whole  township.  ]  / 

Peter.  [U icing  his  petition'^  Against  my 
master,  Thonuis  Homer,  for  saying  that  the 
Duke  of  York  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown. 

Qiteen.  What  say'st  thou  (  did  the  Duke  of 
York  gay  he  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown  / 

Peter.  That  my  master  was/  no,  fm-sooth: 
my  master  said  that  he  was,  and  that  the  king 
w;i8  an  usur])er. 

Suf.  WHio  is  there?  [Enter  Srrva)U.]  Take 
this  fellow  in,  and  send  for  his  master  with 
a  pursuivant '^  presently :°  We  '11  hear  more  of 
your  matter  before  the  kuig. 

[Exit  Servant  with  Peter. 

(^veen.  And  as  for  you,  that  love  to  be  pro- 
tecteil  40 

Under  the  wings  of  our  protector's  grace, 
Begin  your  suits  anew,  and  sue  to  him. 

[Tears  the  supftlications. 
Away,  base  cullions!^ — Suflfolk,  let  them  go. 

All.  Come,  let 's  be  gone.  [E.veunt. 

Queen.  My  Lord  of  Suffolk,  say,  is  this  the 
guise, 
Is  this  the  fiishion  in  the  court  of  England  ? 
[Is  this  the  government  of  Britain's  ish), 
And  this  the  royalty  of  Albion's  king/]  ) 

Wliat,  shall  King  Henry  be  a  puj)il  still, 
Under  the  surly  Glosters  governance?  50 

Am  I  a  queen  in  title  and  in  style. 
And  must  be  ma<le  a  subject  to  a  duke? 
Q I  tell  thee,  Pole,  when  in  the  city  Tours 
Thou  raii'st  a  tilt  in  honour  of  my  love 
And  stol'st  away  the  ladies'  hem-ts  of  France, 
I  thought  King  Henry  had  resembled  thee 
In  courage,  courtship,*  and  pro|x>rtion:* 
But  all  his  mind  is  bent  to  holiness. 
To  number  Ave- Maries  on  his  beads: 
His  champions  are  the  prophets  and  apostles;'^ 
His  weapons  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ;-  6I  \ 

His  study  is  his  tilt-yard,  and  his  loves  ) 

Are  brazen  images  of  can6niz'd  wiints.  ' 

I  would  the  college  of  the  cardinals  { 


*0/=tor. 

*  Punniirant,  an  officer  of  state  wlio  exei  utes  warrants. 
<  FreM'ntly,  ironie<liately. 

*  CuUimu,  wretches;  a  term  of  contempt. 

*  Cotirtihip,  courtliness.  •  Proportion,  sliape,  form. 
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Would  choose  him  pope,  and  carry  him  to 
Rome,  e5 

And  set  the  triple  crown  upon  his  head: 
That  were  a  state  fit  for  his  holiness.  2 

Suf.  Madam,  be  patient:^  as  I  was  cause 
Your  highness  came  to  England,  so  will  I 
In  England  work  your  grace's  full  content. 
Queen.  Besides  the  haught  protector,  have 
we  Beaufort  71 

The  imperious  churchman,  Somerset,  Buck- 
ingham, 
And  giiimbling  York;  and  not  the  least  of 

these 
But  can  do  more  in  England  than  the  king. 

Suf.  And  he  of  these  that  can  do  most  of  all 
Cannot  do  more  in  England  than  the  Nevils: 
Salisbury  and  Warwick  are  no  simple  peers. 
Queen.  Not  all  these  lords  do  vex  me  half 
so  much 
As  that  proud  dame,  the  lord  protector's  wife. 
She  sweei>8  it  through  the  court  with  troops 
of  ladies,  so 

More  like  an  empress  than  Duke  Humphrey's 

wife: 
Strangers  in  court  do  take  her  for  the  queen: 
She  bears  a  duke's  revenues  on  her  back, 
And  in  her  heart  aho  acorns  our  |)overty: 
Shall  I  not  live  to  be  aveng'd  on  her? 
^[Contemptuous base-born  callat^  as  she  is, 
^She   vaunted   'mongst   her   minions    t'other 
^         Jay, 

^Tlie  very  train  of  her  worst  wearing  gown 
i-Was  better  worth  than  all  my  father's  lands, 
^Till  Suffolk  gjive  two  dukedoms  for  his  daugh- 
(         ter.  ]  90 

Suf.  Madam,  myself  have  lim'd^  a  bush  for 
her. 
And  })lac'd  a  quire  of  such  enticing  Inrds, 
That  she  will  light  to  listen  to  their  lays. 
And  never  mount  to  trouble  you  again. 
So,  let  her  real:  and,  madam,  list  to  me. 
For  I  am  lx»ld  to  counsel  vou  in  this. 
Although  we  fancy  not  the  cardinal, 
Yet  must  we  join  with  him  and  with  the  lords, 
Till  we  have  brought  Duke  Humphrey  in  dis- 

gi'acc. 
As  for  the  Duke  of  York, — this  late  com[>laint 

»  Pntit'nt,  here  n  trisyllable. 

2  Oillat,  strumpet. 

>  Limit,  smeared  with  bird-lime. 
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Will  make  but  little  for  his  benefit  lOi 

So,  one  by  one,  we  '11  weed  them  all  at  kst, 
And  you  yourself  shall  steer  the  h^py  helm. 

Sound  a  sennet.  Enter  Kino  Henry,  Yoix-, 
and  Somerset,  converting  xtith  him;  DuiB 
and  Duchess  of  Gloster,  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort, Buckingham,  Salisburt,  aiui  War- 
wick. 

King.  For  my  part,  noble  lords,  I  care  no(€ 
which; 
Or  Somerset  or  Yoik,  all 's  one  to  me. 

York.  If  York  have  ill  demean'd*  himaetf 
in  France, 
Then  let  him  be  denay'd*  the  regentship. 

Som.  If  Somerset  be  unworthy  of  the  place. 

Let  York  be  regent;  I  will  yield  to  him. 

If  ar.  Whether  your  grace  be  worthy,  yea 

or  no,  1'^ 

Dispute  not  that:  York  is  the  worthier. 

Car.  Ambitious  Warwick,  let  thy  betters 

speak. 
War.  The  cardinal 's  not  my  better  in  the 

field. 
Bu4*.k.  All  in  this  presence  are  thy  betters 

Warwick. 
War.  Warwick  may  live  to  be  the  best  of  alL 
Sal.  Peace,  son! — and  show  some  reason, 
Buckingham, 
Why  Somei-set  should  be  prefer'd  in  this. 
Queen.  Because  the  king,  for8(X>th,  will  hare 

it  so. 
Gh.  Madam,  the  king  is  old  enough  him- 
self 
To  give  his  censure:®  these  are  no  women'' 
matteiu  ^^ 

Queen.  If  he  be  old  enough,  what  needs  your 
grace 
To  be  protector  of  his  excellence  I 

(tlo.  Madam,  I  am  protector  of  the  realm; 
And,  at  his  pleasure,  will  resign  my  place. 
Suf.  Resign  it,  then,  and  leave  thine  inso- 
lence. 
Since  thou  wert  king, — as  who  is  king  bu' 

thou  ? — 
The  commonwealth  hath  dailv  run  Xo  wrack 
Tlie  Dauphin  hath  prevail'd  l)eyond  the  seaa 


*  Demean'd,  behaved.  *  Drnay'd,  denied. 

«  CeiiHure^  opinion. 


:yr  I.  Soene  3. 
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ACT  I.  Scene  3. 


nil  all  the  peers  and  nobles  of  the  realm 
ave  been  as  bondmen  to  thy  sovereignty. 
Ccir.  The  commons  haat  thou  rack'd,^  the 

clergy's  bags  lai 

*e  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions. 
Som.   Thy  sumptuous   buildings  and   thy 

wife's  attire 
tve  cost  a  mass  of  public  treasury.* 
BucJr.  Thy  cruelty  in  execution 
3r)n  offenders  hath  exceeded  law, 
kil  left  thee  tf>  the  mercy  of  the  law 
t^ueetu  Thy  sale  of  offices  and  towns  in 

France — 
they  were  known,  as  the  suspect'  is  great — 
ould  make  thee  quickly  hop  without  thy 

head. 
[Exit  (Hotter.     The  Queen  drops  her  fan, 

0  the  Diic'hess]    Give  me  my  fan:  what, 
minion !  can  ye  not  ?  141 

[She  givei  the  Ihichess  a  box  on  the  ear, 

cry  you  mercy,  madam;  was  it  you? 

DucL  Was 't  1 1  yea,  I  it  was,  proud  French- 
woman: 

Could  I  come  near  yoiu*  beauty  with  my 
nails, 

'Id  set  my  ten  commandments^  in  your  face.] 

Kinff,  Sweet  aunt,  be  quiet;  'twas  against 

her  will. 
l>uch.  Against  her  will!  good  king,  look 
to't  in  time; 

^^ell  hamper  thee,  and  dandle  thee  like  a 
baby: 

.Though  in  this  place  most  master*  wear®  no 
breeches,  ] 

^^e  al.all    not  strike   Dame   Eleanor  unre- 
veng'd.  150 

[Exit. 
Buck.  Lord  cardinal,  I  will  follow  Eleanor, 

And  listen  aft^r^  Humphrey,  how  he  pro- 
ceeds: 

iJhe's    tickled*    now;    her    fury    needs    no 
spurs, 

!he  '11  gallop  fast  enough  to  her  destruction. 

[Exit. 

^  Raek'd,  oppressed  with  exactions. 

«  Treastiry,  treasure.  «  Suspect,  suspicion. 

*  My  ten  eomtnandmenit,  my  ten  Angers,  a  cant  phrase. 

*  Moft  master,  one  who  is  most  master,  i.e.  the  queen. 
c  Wear,  3nl  person  singular,  subjunctive  mood. 

'  Listen  after,  gain  information  about 

1  TiekUd,  irriUted. 


> 


Re-enter  Gloster. 

Q67o.    Now,  lords,  my  choler  being  over-i 
blown 
With  walking  once  about  the  quaflrangle, 
I  come  to  tiilk  of  cominonwe^iltli  affairs. 
As  for  your  spiteful  false  objections, 
Prove  them,  and  I  lie  oj^en  to  the  law : 
But  God  in  mercy  so  deal  with  my  soul,      iflO ; 
As  I  in  duty  love  my  king  and  country  I 
But,  to  the  matter  tbit  we  have  in  hand: — 
I  say,  my  sovereign,  York  is  meetest^  man 
To  be  your  regent  in  the  realm  of  France. 
Suf,   Before  we  make  election,  give  me^ 
leave  f 

To  show  some  reaaon,  of  no  little  force. 
That  York  is  most  unmeet^®  of  any  man. 
York.  I  '11  tell  thee,  Suffolk,  why  I  am  un- 
meet: 
First,  for**  I  caimot  flatter  thee  in  pride;         <' 

170 


$ 


Next,  if  I  l)e  a])pomted  for  the  place. 
My  Lord  of  Somerset  will  keep  me  here. 
Without  discharge,*^  money,  or  furniture," 
Till  France  be  won  into  the  Dauphin's  hands  :^ 
Last  time  I  danc'd  attendance  on  his  will  < 
Till  Paris  was  besieg'd,  famish'd,  and  lost  S 
II  ar.  That  can  I  witness;  and  a  fouler  fact"; 


\ 


Did  never  traitor  in  the  land  conmiit. 

*S'tt/.  Peace,  headstrong  Warwick ! 

liar.  Image  of  pride,  why  should  I  hold^ 

my  peace?]  J 

Enter  Servmxts  of  Suffolk,  bringing  in  HoRXER, 
the  Armourer y  a7ul  his  man  Peter. 

Suf.  Because  here  is  a  man  accus'd  of  trea- 
son :  ISO 
Pray  (iod  the  Duke  of  York  excuse  himself! 
York.  Doth   any   one   accuse  York  for   a 

traitor? 
King.  What  mean'st  thou,  Suffolk  ?  tell  me, 

what  are  these? 
Suf.  Please   it  your   majesty,  this   is  the 
man 
That  doth  accuse  his  master  of  high  treason: 
His   words  were   these, —  Richard   Duke   of 
York 

•  Meetest,  Le.  the  Attest. 

»«  Unmeet,  unflt  "  For,  because. 

IS  Discharge;  the  meaning  is  doubtful.    See  note  80. 

IS  Furniture,  etiuipment  i*  Fact,  deed. 
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ACT  I.  a-xut  3. 

Wan  rightful  ht;ir  unto  t)ie  EiiglUb  ci-uwn,  is; 
Anil  tluit  yiiui*  uiiijeBty  wiu  iiii  iisiir|>ei-. 

Kiaff.  Say,  inan,  were  tUese  thy  wonls? 

Jfvr.  All 't  ahull  plaiae  your  nuijesty,  I 
nfVFrsaiduorthuit^rht  any  such  matter:  UckI  is 
my  witiiexB,  I  am  falsely  acciis'il  by  the  villain. 

I'l-r.  By  theBe  ten  bones,'  my  Ionia,  be  did 
Bpenk  them  to  me  iii  tin.'  giitret  one  night,  ns 
wtf  wiT<;  scouring  my  L/ird  of  York's  iirmour. 

)■"/■/■.  Base  dungliLll  villain  and  mechanical,' 


KING  HENEV  VI.— PART  II. 


I'll   have   thy   head    fiir    this    tliy   traitur'i 

I  do  beseech  your  royal  niajeaty. 
Let  him  liave  all  the  ngour  of  the  law.  m 
H'/r.  Alan,  my  lord,  hnng  me.  if  ever  I 
spake  the  words.  My  accuaer  is  my  'preiiticf, 
and  when  I  did  correct  him  for  his  fault  (lie 
other  day,  he  did  vow  upon  his  kuee«  bt 
would  be  even  with  me;  I  liave  gooii  wilutai 
of  this;  therefore  I  beseech  your  majesty.dv 


not  ca>it  away  an  honest  ni.iii  for  a  villaiii'a 

Kill;/,  Uiiele,  what  shall  we  suy  to  this  in  law ) 
(Jh.  This  Joora,^  my  lord,  if  [  may  judge: 
Let  Soniernet  lie  regent  o'er  the  French, 
Because  in  York  this  breeils  suspicion :         210 
Ami  let  these  iuive  a  day  appointed  them 
For  single  couiliat  in  i-ouvenient  yhirn. 
For  he  hath  witiieaB  of  his  sKrvant'a  iimlice: 
Tlib  is  tliu  law,  and  this  Duku  Humphrey's 


iom.  I  humbly  thank  your  royal  Ba- 
ilor. And  I  acce|)t  the  combat  willingly. 
I'H.  [To  G/ostei-]  Alas,  my  lord,  I  caiiiiol 
fight;  for  Goil's  nuke,  pity  my  caae.  The  spiw 
of  man  prevailetli  against  me.  O  Lord,  hii" 
men'y  U|mii  me!  1  sliall  never  be  able  to  tigbt 
n  blow:  O  Uinl,  my  heart!  Ki 

O'ln.  Sirmh,  or  yiiii  must  fight,  or  else  I* 

Kiiiff.  Away  with  them  to  ])ri8oii ;  aii<l  the 

Of   comkit   shall    lie    the    last   of    the    next 

month.  ^ 
Conic,  SoniiTset,  we  '11  see  thee  sent  away. 

[t'luKrM,  Hxeuiil. 
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ACT  I.  Sceue  4. 


'.    Lotuion.    The  Duke  of  G looter's 
;  piirt  of  the  house^  icith  balcontf^  at 


AROERT  JOURDAIN,    HCME,   SOUTH- 
WELL, aild  BOLINQBROKE. 

Come,  my  mastera;  the  duchess,  I 
exj)ects  performance  of  your  pro- 
Master  Hume,   we  are  therefore 
will  her  ladyship  behold  and  hear 
iunA? 
Ay,  what  else?  fear  you  not  her 

I  have  heard  her  re])orted  to  l)e  a 
I  an  invincible  spirit:  but  it  shall  be 
it,^  Master  Hume,  that  you  be  by 
while  we  be  busy  below;  and  so,  I 
,  go,  in  God's  name,  and  leave  us. 
■ml]   Mother  Jourdain,  be  you  pros- 

1  grovel  on  the  e.arth; — John  South- 
1 7oa;'^and  let  us  to  our  work. 

Duchess  above,  Hume  following. 

Well  said,  my  mastera;  and  welcome 
Jiis  gear,* — the  sooner  the  better. 

Flatience,  good  lady;  wizanls  know 
'  times: 
^ty  dark  night,  the  silent '  of  the 

t,  19 

\  of  night  when  Troy  was  set  on 

?   when  screech-owls  cry,  and  ban- 

*  howl, 

its  walk,  and  ghosts  break  up^  their 

es, 

2  best  fits  the  work  we  have  in  hand, 
sit  you  and  fear  not:    whom  we 

nake  fast  within  a  hallow'd  verge. 
e  they  do  the  ceremonies  Mousing,  a)id 
ake  the  cirde;  Bolinghroke  or  So^Uh- 
ell  reaih,  C.'onjuro  te,  &c.  It  thun- 
en  and  iightens  terribly;  then  the 
fjirit  n'seth. 

fiientf  fit,  prop«r. 

buftiness.  *  iS>»7«n(  =  silence. 

\og»,  mastiffH;  literally,  dugs  chained  up. 
up,  breaic  open. 


Spir.  Adium.*^ 
J/.  Jonnl,  AsmathJ 
By  the  eternal  God,  whose  name  and  i>ower 
Thou  trembiest  at,  answer  that  I  shall  a^k; 
For,  till  thou  speak,  thou  shalt  not  \h\sa  inrm 
hence.  m 

Spir.  Ask  what  thou  wilt.     That^  I   had 

said  and  done ! 
Doling.  [Reading  out  of  a  ^Kiper.]    ♦♦  First  of 
the  king:  what  shall  of  him  become?" 

Spir.  The  duke  yet  lives  that  Henr}'  shall 
depose; 
But  him  outlive,  and  die  a  violent  death. 

[As  the  Spirit  speaks,  Southwell  vrites  the 
ansicer. 
Doling.  •»  What  fates  await  the  Duke  of  Suffolk?" 
Spir.  By  water  shall  he  die,  and  take  his  end. 
Doling.  "WhatshalllxjfallthcDukeof  Somerset  ?" 
Spir.  Let  him  shun  castles; 
Safer  shall  he  be  uix>n  the  sandy  plains 
Than  where  castles  mounted  stand.  40 

Have  done,  for  more  I  hardlv  can  endure. 
Doling.  Descend  to  darkness  and  the  burn- 
ing lake ! 
False  fiend,  avoid  I '^ 

[  Thund<T  a  fid  lightning.    Exit  Spirit. 

Enter  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, William  Stafford,  and  others^ 
with  their  Guard  and  break  in. 

York.  Lay  hands  iii)on  these  tniitors  and 
their  trash. 
[To  M.  Jourdain]  Beldam,  I  think  we  watch'd 

vou  at  an  inch.^° 
[To Duchess]  What,  madam, are  you  there?  the 

king  and  commonweal 
Are  deei)ly  indebted  for  this  piece  of  pains: 
My  lord  protector  will,  I  doubt  it  not, 
See  you  well  guenlon'd  **  for  these  good  deserts. 
Duch.  Not  half  so  luid  as  thine  to  England's 
king,  50 

In  juriou8*Muke,that  threatest  where 's  no  cause. 
Duck.  [Examining  the  written  papers]  True, 
madam,  none  at  all:  what  call  you  this? 

[lidding  up  a  pi}>er. 

•  Adamn,  "  I  am  here." 

'  AniMth,  the  name  uf  an  evil  spirit. 

*  r/iaf- would  that.  *  Avmd,  l)egone. 
^^  At  an  inch,  in  the  nick  of  time. 

"  Guerdon'd,  rewarded.        ^*  Injurious,  insulting. 
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Vork.  Away  with  them  I  let  them  be  clapp'd 

up  close,  64 

And  kept  asunder.     You,  madam,  shall  with 

us. 
[To  titafford]  Stafford,  take  her  to  thee. 

[ExeaiU  above,    William  IStafford  with 
Duchess  and  Hume,  guarded. 
We  'U  see  your  trinkets  here  all  forthcoming. 
All,  away  I — 

[ExeuiU  guard  mth  Jourdain,  Southwell,  dbc, 

[To  Buckingham,  who  is  still  examining  the 

written  2^p^rs\   Loni  Buckingham,  me- 

thinks,  you  watch'd  her  well : 

A  pretty  plot,  well  chosen  to  build  upon!      59 

Now,  pray,  my  lonl,  let 's  see  the  devil's  writ 

[Buckingham  brings  him  the  papers. 

What  have  we  here?  [Reads, 

**  The  duko  yot  lives,  that  Henry  shall  depose; 
But  him  outlive,  and  die  a  violent  death." 

Why,  this  is  just 

**i4to  te,  jEacida,  Romanot  viHCfre  poae."^ 

Well,  to  the  rest: 

**  Tell  me  what  fate  awaits  the  Duke  of  Suffolk? 


By  water  shall  he  die,  and  take  his  end. 

What  shall  betide  the  Duke  of  Somerset? 

Let  him  shun  castles;  (^ 

Safer  shall  he  be  upon  the  sandy  plains 

Than  where  castles  mounted  stand.*' 

Come,  come,  my  lord; 

These  oracles  are  hardily'  attain'd, 

And  hardly  understood. 

The  king  is  now  in  progress  towards  Saint 

Alban's, 
With  him  the  husband  of  this  lovely  lady: 
Thither  go  these  news,  as  fast  as  hone  can 

carry  them: 
A  sorry  breakfajst  for  my  lord  protector. 
BiU'l',  Your  grace  shall  give  me  leave,  my 

Lord  of  York,  » 

To  be  the  post,  in  hope  of  his  reward. 
Vorl',  At  your  pleasure,  my  good  lord.— 

Who 's  within  there,  ho! 

Enter  a  Servingman. 

Invite  my  Lords  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick 
To  sup  with  me  to-morrow  night. — Away! 

[ExeiuU. 


ACT    II. 


Scene  I.     Saint  Alban^s. 

Enter  Kino  Henry,  Queen  Margaret,  Glos- 
TER,  Cardinal,  and  Suffolk,  trt/A  Fal- 
coners haUoi}uj. 

Queen.  Believe  me,  lords,  for  flying  at  the 
brook,' 
I  saw  not  better  8j)ort  these  seven  years'  day: 
■  Q  Yet,  by  your  leave,  the  wind  was  very  high; 
'And,  ten  to  one,  old  Joan  had  not  gone  out*] 
King.  But  what  a  |)oint,  my  loi*d,  your  fal- 
con made. 
And  wliat  a  pitch ^  she  flew  al)ove  the  rest! — 
*.QTo  see  how  Gotl  in  all  his  creatures  works! 
^  Yea,  man  and  birds  are  fain  of®  climbing  high.  ] 


1  "I  say  tliiit  you,  descendant  of  .Encus,  the  Roroani 
can  conquer."  >  Hardily,  audaciously. 

»  Flying  at  thr  brook,  i.e.  hawking  at  wild  fowl. 

<  Had  lUft  ifone  otU,  "  would  not  have  taken  flight  nt 
the  game." 

A  Pitch,  the  lieight  to  which  a  falcon  loarB  before  attack- 
ing ita  prey.  •  Fnin  o/,  i.e.  fond  of. 
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Suf.  No  marvel,  an  it  like^  your  majesty, 
My   lonl    protector's    hawks    do    tower*  80 
well;  w 

They  know  their  master  loves  to  be  aloft, 
And  bears   his  thoughts  above  his  falcons 
pitch.  * 
(/7o.'My  lord,  'tis  but  a  base  ignoble  mind 
That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar. 
Q  Car.  I  thought  as  much;  he  would  be  above. 

the  clouds. 
Olo.  Ay,  my  lord  cardinal, — how  think  you 
bv  that?" 
Were  it  not  good  your  grace  could  fly  to  hear 
ven? 
King.  The  treasury  of  everlasting  joy.  ] 
Car.  Tliy  heaven  is  on  earth;  thine  eyes  and 
thoughts 
Beat    on^^    a    crown,    the    treasure   of   thy 
heart ;  iO 


^  Anit  like,  if  it  pleaac.  •  Tavtr,  fly  high. 

'  By  that.  a1)out  that  lo  Beat  on,  are  intent  upoo* 


'  protector,  tUuigeroua  peer, 

at  nmooth'Ht'  it  so  with  king  anO 

'Ho.  What,  cardinal,    is    your   prieathood 

grown  pertniptory) 
utaiit  animit  cedrttUna  iraP 
urebraen  so  hot?  good  uncle,  hide  auch  ma- 


KING  HENEY  VI.— PART  II. 

Sit/.  No  malice,  air; 


o  much  holineaB  can  you  not  do  it) 


ACT  II.  SnD*  I. 
re  than  well  be- 


So  goml  a  quarrel  and  so  bad  a  peer. 

O'lo.  A»  who,  my  lord  I 

iSuf.  Why,  as  you,  my  lord. 

An 't  like  your  lordly  lord -protectorship.      so 

O'lo.  Why,  Suffolk,  England  knows  thine 
insolence. 

Queen.  And  thy  ambition,  Gloster 


ftiy.  Prithee,  jieace, 

wl  queen,  and  whet  not  ou  these  furious 

'ot  blessed  are  the  peacemakers  on  earth. 
'or.   Let  me  be   blessed  fur  the  peace  I 

lUMt  this  proud  protector,  with  my  sword ! 
Ilo.  [AndetoCar.]  Faith,  holy  uncle,  would 

twerecome  to  that! 
or.    [Aiuk   to   O'lo.]    Marry,  when  thou 

dar'st. 

F'lmieJInu,  pnoknanced  *•  ■  qokdiiirlUblt. 
bwoU'iT.  flittemt 

"Cu  there  be  nivh  puiloni  iu  bHnnlr  mlitiUt' 
PI  ^Dcld.  L  m 


O'lo.  [Atuh  to  fur.]   Mfike  up  no  factious^ 

numbers'  fur  the  matter;  4oS 

In  thine  own  person  answer  thy  abuse.  ' 

Car.  [.Idu/e  to  tJlo.]  Ay,  where  thou  dar'st- 

not  {leeji:  an  if*  thou  dar'Ht,  / 

This  evening,  on  the  east  side  of  the  grore.     ( 

King.  How  imw,  my  lords!  f 

Car.  Believe  me,  cousin  Gloster,  j 

Had  not  your  man  put  up  the  fowl  so  sud-< 

deiily,  ' 

Wehadliad  more  sport.  ~-[.lnr/efol?/o.]  ComeJ 

with  thy  two-hand  sword,  I 


ACT  J  I.  Scene  1. 
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ACT  II.  iccti  1 


Olo.  True,  uncle. 

Car.  [AsUie  to  Olo.]  Are  ye  advis'd?^ — the 

east  side  of  the  grove  ? 

Glo.  [Aside  to  Car.\  Cardinal,  I  am  with  you. 

Kitig.  Why,  how  now,  uncle  Glosterl 

Olo.  Talking  of  hawking;  nothing  eke,  my 

lord. —  50 

[Aside  to  Car.]  Now,  by  God's  mother,  priest, 

I  '11  shave  your  crown  for  this, 
Or  all  my  fence-  shall  fail. 

Car.  [Aside  to  Olo.]  Jfedice,  teipsum^ — 
Protector,  see  to 't  well,  protect  yourself. 
Kiuf/.  The  winds  grow  high;  so  do  your 
stomachs,*  lords.  ] 
How  irksome  is  this  music  to  mv  heart  I 
When  such  stnngs  jar,  what  hoj)e  of  harmony? 
I  pi*ay,  my  lords,  let  me  compound  this  strife. 


'^^^  Enter  a  Townsman  of  Saint  Allxni's,  crying, 

)  "J  mirade/" 

> 

Olo.  AVhat  means  this  noise  ? 
'Fellow,  what  miracle  dost  thou  proclaim?     60 
;      Towns.  A  miniclel  a  miracle  I 
v'     *SV/.  Come  to  the  king;  tell  him  what  mir- 
',         acle. 

;!      Towns.  Forsooth,  a  blind  man  at  Saint  Al- 
'  ban's  shrine, 

>  Within  this  half-hour,  hath  receiv'd  his  sight; 
;  A  man  that  ne'er  saw  in  his  life  before. 
■/     King.  Now,  Go<l  be  prais'd,  that  to  believ- 
^         ing  souls 
/Gives  light  in  djirkness,  comfort  in  desj:>air! 

^ Enter  the   Major  of  Saint  Alhan^s  ami  his 


i 


brethren;  and  Simpcox,  borne  between  two 


i     persons  in  a  chair,  his   Wife  aiul  a  crowd 
%     following. 

<*     Car.  See  where  the  townsmen,  on  proces- 

iJ         sion, 

\  Come  to  present  your  highness  with  the  man. 

i     King.  Great  is  his  comfort  in  this  earthly 

J         vale,  70 

^Although  by  sight  his  sin  be  multiplied. 

J     Olo.  Stjind  by,  my  masters:  bring  him  near 

(         the  king; 

^  His  highness'  i)leasure  is  to  talk  with  him. 


^  Are  ye  advin'd1  i.e.  do  you  undcrstaml? 
s  Fence,  skill  iufenciii};. 

»  Medice,  teipsum,  "  riiysician,  [cure]  thyself "  (St.  Luke, 
iv  23).  ^  Stomachs,  angry  tempers. 
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King.  Good  fellow,  tell  us  here  the  cinum- 
stance,  'a 

That  we  for  thee  may  glorify  the  Lonl. 
What,  hast  thou  been  long  blind,  and  now  re- 
stor'd  i 
Simp.  Bom  blind,  an 't  please  your  grace. 
Wife.  Ay,  indeed,  was  he. 
Suf.  What  woman  is  this? 
Wife,  His  wife,  an 't  like  your  worship,  so 
Olo.   Hadst  thou   been  his  mother,  tliou 
couldst  have  better  told. 

King.  Where  wert  thou  bom  ? 

Simjj.  At  Berwick  in  the  north,  au't  like 

your  grace. 
King.  Poor  soul,  God's  goodnefls  hath  been 
great  to  thee: 
Let  never  day  nor  night  unhallowed  pasB, 
But   still    remember  what    the    Lord  hath' 
done. 
Queen.  Tell  me,  good  fellow,  cam'st  tiiou' 
here  by  chance, 
Or  of  devotion,  to  this  holy  shrine? 

Simp.  God  knows,  of  pure  devotion;  being 
call'd 
A  hundred  times  and  oftener,  in  my  sleep,  ^ 
By  good  Saint  Alban;  who  said,  "Siinpt"ox, 

come, — 
Come,  offer  at  my  slirine,  and  I  will  help  thee. 
Wife.  Most  true,  forsooth ;  and  many  tiw^ 
and  oft 
Myself  have  heanl  a  voice  to  call  him  so. 
Car.  What,  art  thou  lame  ? 
Simp.  Ay,  God  Almighty  help  me- 

Suf.  How  cam'st  thou  so? 
siwjy.  A  fall  off  of  a  tiee. 

Wife.  A  plum-tree,  master. 
Olo.  How  long  hast  thou  been  blii»l' 

Simp.  O,  bom  so,  master.  ^^ 

Olo.  What,  and  wouldst  climb  a  treeli 

Simp.  But  that"  in  all  my  life,  when  I  was 

a  vouth. 
Wife.  Too  true;  and  bought  his  climbing 
very  dear.  lOO; 

Olo.    Maas,  thou  lov'dst  plums  well,   that 

wouldst  venture  so. 
Simp.  Alas,  gcHnl  master,  my  wife  desir'd; 
some  damsons,  ^ 

And  made  me  climb,  with  danger  of  my  Ufe. 

ft  But  that,  le.  only  thnt  (tree). 
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ACT  11,  fi 


subtle  kimvL'!  but  yet  it  tiliall  not 

EC  tliine  eyes:  wink'  now:  nuw  cjwn 

inion  yet  thou  autvt  Biit  well. 

Yea,  master,  clear  as  day,  1  tliank 

ami  Saint  Albnn. 

ij'at  tln>u  me  boI  What  colour  is 

:lcMko:i 


Simp.  B«l,  master;  reil  as  blood.  110 

(j'lo.  Why,  that's  well  said.    What  colour  is 

my  gowu  nil  / 

iS'tnyi.  Black,  forsooth:  coal-black  as  jet. 
King.  Why,  then,  thou  know'st  what  colour 

jet  is  of*  ; 

.Hiif.  And  yet,  1  think,  jet  did  he  nev^r  see. ' 
(ilo.  But  cloaks  and  gowns,  before  this  day,^ 


!Iever,  liefore  this  day.  in  all  his  life. 
ill  me,  sirrah,  what's  my  name? 
Abut,  niaater,  I  know  not. 
'hat's  bis  name? 

[  /'miitiilff  to  Sufiill: 

or  his  f      [  I'oxutiiig  to  the  Canlinai. 

Nu,  indeed,  master. 

'hat's  thine  own  liame? 

Jaunder  Simpcox,  an  if  it  please  you, 

len,  Saiiiiilcr,  sit  there,  the  lying'nt 
(^.'hristeiidom.  If  tlion  liiuUt  been 
il,  thou  Riightfit  as  well  linve  known 
ames  an  thns  to  name  the  several 
B  do  wear.    Sight  may  distinguish  of 


colours;  but  suddenly  to  nominate  them  all,  it', 
is  impossible,— My  lords.  Saint  Alltaii  here^ 
hatli  done  n  miracle;  aiid  would  ye  not  think 
his  cunning  to  Ite  great,  that  could  restore  this 
cripple  to  his  legs  aji^in ) 

•Simp.  O  master,  tliiit  you  could  I 


Allian's,  have  you 
;uid  things  called 


it  pleane  your  grace. 
le  presently. 


aio.  Sly  n 
not  beadles  i. 

May.  Yes,  my  lord,  if  it 

Olo.  Then  send  for  oi 

ifai/.  Sirrah,  go  fetch  tlie  iMuulle  hither 
straight  [Exit  an  Atle/uiant.'. 

Oh.  Now  fetih  me  a  stoi)!  hither  by  and  by.'' 
[,1  $l<Kil  it  bi\ivifht  by  one  of  the  Attenii<intii\ ': 
Now,  sirrah,   if   you  mean  to   save  yourself^ 

■  Bj)  and  ly.  InimedUlcl^ 


ACT  II.  Soene  1. 
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from  whipping,  leap  me  over  this  stool  and 


?run  away. 
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Simp.  Alas,  master,  I  am  not  able  to  stand 
alone: 
You  go  about  to  torture  me  in  vain. 

Re-enter  Attendant  xcUh  a  Beadle  who  carries 

a  whip, 

(Jlo,  Well,  sir,  we  must  have  you  find  your 
legs. — Sirrah  beadle,  whip  him  till  he  leap 
over  that  same  stool. 

Bea<L  I  will,  my  lord.    Come  on,  sirrah;  off 
■with  your  doublet  quickly.  isi 

f     Simp.  Alas,  master,  what  shall  I  do?    I  am 
not  able  to  stand. 

[After  the  Beadle  hath  hit  him  once,  he 

leaps  over  the  stool  ami  runs  away; 

and  the  people  follow  and  cry,  ".4 

miradeP^ 

King.  O  God,  seest  thou  this,  and  bear'st 

so  long? 
Queen.  It  made  me  laugh  to  see  the  villain 

nm. 
Oh.  Follow  the  knave;  and  take  this  drab 

awav. 
^Yife.  Alas,  sir,  we  did  it  for  pure  need. 
Clio.  Let  them  be  whipi)'d  through  every 
I  market- town,  till  they  come  to  Berwick,  from 
whence  they  came.  lOO 

[Exeunt  Wife,  Beadle,  Mayor,  d'c. 
Car.  Duke  Humphrey  has  done  a  miracle 

to-day. 
Suf.  True;  made  the  lame  to  leap  and  fly 
away. 

\     Glo.    But  you   have  done   more   miracles 
i         than  I; 

/You  made,  my  lonl,  in  a  day  whole  towns  to 
7        fly.  ] 

Enter  Buckinoiiam. 

King.  What  tidings  with  our  cousin  Buck- 
ingham / 
BucL  Such  as  mv  heart  doth  tremble  to 
unfold. 
A  sort^  of  naughty*'^  jHii'sons,  lewdly^  bent, 
Un<ler  the  countenance  and  confederacy 
•Of  Lady  Eleanor,  the  protector's  wife, 


1  5«r^  company.  «  Xaughtif,  worthless. 

3  Lewdly,  wickedly. 
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The  ringleader  and  head  of  all  this  rout^,    ITO 
Have    practis'd*    dangerously    against  your 

state, 
Dealing  with  witches  and  with  conjurers: 
Whom  we  have  apprehended  in  the  fact; 
Raising  up  wicked  spirits  from  under  groun<l, 
Demanding  of  King  Henry's  life  and  death, 
And  other  of  your  highness'  privy-council ; 
As  more  at  large  your  grace  shall  understaad. 
Car.  And  so,  my  lord   protector,  by  this 

means 
Your  lady  is  forthcoming  yet  at  London.  , 

[Aside  to  Cflo.]  This  news,  I  think,  hath  turnd 

your  weajwn's  edge;  i!» 

Tis  like,  my  lord,  you  will  not  keep  your 

hoiu*. 
Olo.  Ambitious  churcliman,  leave  to  afflict 

my  heart: 
Sorrow  and   grief  have  vanquish'd  all  niy 

powers; 
And,  vaiiquish'd  as  I  am,  I  yield  to  thee, 
Or  to  the  meanest  groonK 

King.   O  God,   what  mischiefs  work  the 

wicked  ones. 
Heaping  confusion  on  their  own  heads  there- 
by! 
Queen.  Gloster,  see  here  the  taintm*e*  of  thy 

nest. 
And  look  thyself  be  faultless,  thou  wert  best 
O'lo.  Madam,  for  myself,  to  heaven  I  tloaP" 

peal,  1-^ 

How  I  have  lov'd  my  king  and  commonweal- 
And,  for  my  wife,  I  know  not  how  it  stands; 
Sorry  I  am  to  hear  what  I  have  heard: 
Noble  she  is,  but  if  she  have  forgot 
Honour  and  viitue,  and  convers'd  with  such 
As,  li^e  to  pitch,  defile  nobility, 
I  banish  her  my  bed  and  company. 
And  give  her,  as  a  prey,  to  law  and  shame, 
That  hath  dishonoured  Gloster's  honest  nam^- 
King.  Well,  for  this  night  we  will  repose  «* 

here:  ^ 

To-morrow  toward  London  back  again, 
To  look  into  this  business  thoroughly, 
And  call  these  foul  offenders  to  their  answers; 
And  poise  the  cause  in  justice'  equal  scales, 
Whose  beam  stands  sure,  whose  rightful  cause 

prevaik.  [Flourish.     Exeunt. 


*  Practu'd,  plotted. 


&  Tainture,  defilement. 


ACTiLS.™*.  KING  HENRY   V 

CScEMK  II.    Loitdon.     The  Dukb  of  Yobk'j 


-PART  II. 


Eiitrr  York,  Salisbcrt,  and  Warwick. 

i'ork.  Now,  my  good  Lords  ot  Snlisbury  and 
Warwick, 
Onr  simple  supper  ended,  give  me  leave 
Id  this  close  walk,  to  satisfy  mvself 
1  on  of  my  t  tie 


Which  is  infallible,  to  England's  crown.  ^ 

Sal.  My  lord,  I  long  to  hear  it  told  at  full.  ; 

War.  Sweet  York,  begin:  and  if  thy  claim.' 

be  good,  [ 

The  Nevits  are  thy  subjects  to  command.         ; 

York.  Then  thus:—  t'. 

Edward  the  Third,  my  lords,  bad  seven  sons:  -, 

The  first,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Prince  of  ^ 

Wales  ] 

id  W  U  an  of  Hath  Id  a  dtheth  nl,' 


I*Mn;l  Duke  of  (.larence;  next  \ti  whom  13 
"M.Jrjhii  of  Claunt,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster; 
Thctifib  W.-1S  Edmund  Langley,  Duke  of  York; 
^  tilth  was  Thomas  of  Woodatuck,  IHikuof 

William  iif  Windsor  was  the  seventh  and  hurt. 
Biwanl   the    Bkck   Prince   ilLe<i   before   his 

Ami  left  l)ehin<l  him  Richnrd,  his  only  son, 
Who  after  Edward  tbe  Third's  death  reign'd 
a.-,  kin;;;  lu 

rill  Ueury  Bolingbroke,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 


The  eldest  «iii  and  heir  of  John  of  Gaunt,  22, 
Cmwn'd  by  tlie  name  of  Henry  tlii'  Fourth,  ; 
SeixVl  oil  the  rtuilni, deiKw'd  the  rightful  king,; 
Sent  \m  [mor  (jueen  to  Fnuice,  from  whence 

shecume. 
And  him  til  Ponifret;  where,  an idl  yon  know,; 
Wjis  hjimilesn  ItiL'hanl  niurder'd  tmitoronsly.  , 
\r.ir.  Fiither,  the  Duke  of  York  hath  told 


Thus  (.lit  the  House  of  I^n 

Yort,  Wliicli  1I0W  tliey  hold  by  force  andS 
not  by  right;  m; 


ACT  II.  Sceue  2. 
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.  For  Richanl,  the  first  sons  Leir,  being  dead, 

;  The  issue  of  the  next  son  should  have  reign 'd. 

;     Sal,  But  William  of  Hatfield  died  without 

i         an  heir.  33 

I      Vork.  The  third  son,  Duke  of  Clarence, — 

^>         from  whose  line 

:I  claim  the  crown,  had   issue,   Philippe,  a 

/         daughter, 

.Who  married    Edmund   Mortimer,   Earl  of 

March : 
^Edmund  had  issue,  Roger  Eiirl  of  March; 
)_  Roger  had  issue,  Edmund,  Anne  and  Eleanor. 

!Sal.  This  Edmund,  in  the  reign  of  Boling- 
'         bix)ke, 

'As  I  have  read,  laid  claim  unto  the  crown;  40 
/And,  but  for  Owen  Glendower,  had  been  king, 
.  Who  kei)t  him  in  cii})tivity  till  he  died. 
J  But  to  the  rest 

Yorl\  His  eldest  sister,  Anne, 

■  My  mother,  being  heir  unto  the  crown, 
^  Manied  Richard  Eail  of  Cambrid<re:  who  was 

<  son 

^  To  Edmund  Langley,  Edward  the  Tliird's  fifth 

son. 
;By  her  I  claim  the  kingdom:  she  w.-w  heir 
'  To  Roger  Efirl  of  March,  who  was  the  son 
;  Of  Edmund  Mortimer,  who  married  Philippe, 

Sole  daugliter  unto  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence: 
;  So,  if  the  iasue  of  the  elder  son  51 

.  Succeed  before  the  younger,  J  am  king. 
[      War.  What  plain  proceeding  is  more  plain 
f         than  this? 

Henry  doth  claim  the  crown  from  John  of 
f         Gaunt, 

,  Tlie  fourth  son ;  while  York  claims  it  from  the 
/         third. 
.  Till  Lionel's  issue  fails,  his  should  not  reign : 

<  It  fails  not  yet,  but  flourishes  in  thee, 
/And  in  thy  sons,  fair  slips  of  such  a  stock. — 

Tlien,  father  Salisbury,  kneel  we  together; 
'  And,  in  this  private  plot,  ^  l)e  we  the  first     «0 
^Tliat  shall  salute  our  rightful  sovereign 
^  With  honour  of  his  birthright  to  the  crowii. 
{     Both.  Long  live  our  sovereign  Richard,  Eng- 
land's king  I 

<  York'.  We  thank  you,  lords.     But  I  am  not 

<  vour  kiuf,'  * 

^Till  I  be  crown'd,  and  that  my  sword  be  stiiin'd 

>  Private  plot,  i.e.  sequestered  spot. 
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With  heart-blood  of  the  house  of  Lancaster;  \ 
And  that 's  not  suddenly  to  be  perform'd, 
But  with  advice^  and  silent  secrecy. 
I>o  you  as  I  do  in  these  daiigi*ix)us  days: 
Wink  at  the  Duke  of  Suffolk's  insolence,     '^, 
At  Beaufort's  pride,  at  Somei^sets ambitit»n, 
At  Buckingham,  and  all  the  crew  of  them, 
Till  they  have  snar'd   the  shepherd  of  the 

flock. 
That  vii-tuous  prince,  the  good  Duke  Hum- 
phrey: 
'T  is  that  they  seek,  and  they,  in  seeking  that 
Shall  find  their  deaths,  if  York  can  prophesy. 
A<(tl.  My  lord,  break  off;  we  know  yourniiiul 

at  full. 
If'orr.  My  heart  assures  me  that  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  <8 

Shall  one  day  make  the  Duke  of  York  a  king. 
York.  And,  Nevil,  this  I  do  assure  myself,— 
Richard  shall  live  to  make  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick 
The  greatest  man  in  England  but  the  king. 

[Exeunt.'] 

Scene  III.     London.     A  hall  of  justice. 

Sound  trampetii.  EnV.r  Kino  Henry,  Qcees 
Margaret,  Gloster,  York,  Suffolk,  Sal- 
isbury, and  Attendants;  the  Duchess  01 
Gloster,  Margery  Jourdain,  Soith- 
WELL,  Hume,  and  Bolingbroke,  iindf 
guard. 

King.  Stand  forth.  Dame  Eleanor  Cobham 

Glostei-^s  wife: 
In  sight  of  God  and  us,  your  guilt  is  great: 
Receive  the  sentence  of  the  law,  for  sins 
Such  as  by  God's  book  are  adjudg'd  to  death. 
You  four,  from  hence  to  prison  l>ack  again; 
From  thence  unt^>  the  place  of  execution: 
The  witch  in  Smithfield  shall  Ik?  bum'd  * 

ashes, 
And  you  three  shall  be  strangled  on  the  g* 

lows. — 
You,  ma<lam,  for'  you  are  more  nobly  borUi 
Despoiled  of  your  honour  in  your  life. 
Shall,  after  three  days'  oi)en  jwnance  done, 
•  Live  in  your  country  here,  in  banishment^ 
With  Sir  John  Stanlev,  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 


Advice,  careful  consideration. 


5  For,  because 


ACT  II.  Scene  3. 
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Duch,  Welcome  is  banishment;    welcome 
were  my  death.  14 

Glo.  Eleanor,   the   law,   thou   see'st,   hath 
judged  thee: 
I  cannot  justify  whom  the  law  condemns. — 
[^Exeunt  Duchess  and  other  prisoners^ 
(jfuarded. 
Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of  gi'ief. 
Ah,  Humphrey,  this  dishonour  in  thine  age 
Will   bring    thy   head    with   8onx)w  to  the 

ground  I  — 
Beieech  your  majesty,  give  me  leave  to  go;  20 
Sorrow  wouhP  solace,  and  mine  age  would  ^ 
ease. 
Kin(/.  Stay,  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloster: 
ere  thou  go, 
Give  up  thy  stfvff :  Henry  will  to  himself 
Protector  be;  and  God  shall  be  my  hope, 
My  stay,  my  guide,  and  lantern  to  my  feet: 
Ami  go  in  f>eace,  Humphrey, — no  less  belov'd 
Tlian  when  thou  wert  protector  to  thy  king. 

Qwf'n.  I  see  no  reason  why  a  king  of  years 
SWld  Ik;  to  lie*  protected  like  a  child. —      29 
<j'i«Jand  King  Henry  gcjvern  England's  helm! — 
^'ive  up  your  staff,  sir,  and  the  king  his  realm. 
fjlo.  My  htaff?  here,  noble  lleniy,  is  my 
stiff: 
As  willingly  do  I  the  same  resign 
Aae'er  thy  father  Henry  made  it  mine; 
And  even  as  willingly  at  thy  feet  I  leave  it 
As  others  would  ambitiously  receive  it. 
'arewell,  good  king:   when  I  am  dead  and 

goue, 
^%  honourable  peace  attend  thy  throne ! 

[Ejtnt. 
Qu4fen.  Why,  now  is  Henry  king,  and  Mar- 
garet queen ; 
And  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloster  scarce  him- 
self, 40 
^t  Ijears  so  shrewd ^  a  maim;  two  pulls  at 

once, — 
*»i«  lady  banish'd,  and  a  limb  lopp'd  off. 
^Qis  staff  of  honour  raught,*  there  let  it  stand 
^\rt  it  best  fits  to  be, — in  Henry's  hand. 
'^V-  Thus  droops  this  lofty  pine*  and  hangs 
his  sprays; 

'  Wmdd  =  would  have,  detiret. 

*  Shmdd  be.  to  be,  i.e.  should  need  to  be. 

'  fihreufd.  bftd.  *  Raught,  taken  awray. 

^  ThU  refers  to  Oloster's  fall. 


Tlius  Eleanor's  pride  dies  in  her®  youngest  days. 
York.  Lords,  let  him  go.^ — Please  it  your 
majesty, 
This  is  the  day  apjwinted  for  the  combat; 
And  reiidy  are  the  api>ellant  and  defendant, 
The  ai-mourer  an«l  his  man,  to  enter  the  lists. 
So  please  your  highness  to  behold  the  fight. 
Queen.  Ay,  good   my  lord;   for   puqKwely 
theref6re  62 

Left  I  the  court,  to  see  this  quarrel  tried. 
King.  0'  Goal's  name,  see  the  lists  and  all 
things  fit: 
Here  let  them  end  it;  God  defend  the  right  I 
York.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  woi*se  Wsted,® 
Or  more  afi";iid  to  fight,  than  is  the  ap])ellant, 
The  servant  of  this  armourer,  my  lords. 

Enter  on  one  side,  HoRXEii,  t/ic  Armourer, 
bearing  his  staff  with  a  sand-hag  fastened 
to  it,  and  a  drum  before  him;  he  is  accom- 
panied htf  his  Neighbours,  who  drink  with  him^ 
till  he  becomes  drunk:  enter  on  the  other  side 
Pkter,  his  man,  with  a  similar  staff,  and  a 
drum  be/ore  him;  he  is  accompanied  bf/  Pren- 
tices drinki/H/  to  him. 

First  Xeigh.    Here,    neighbour    Homer,    I 
drink  to  you  in  a  cup  of  siick:  and  fear  not,, 
neighbour,  you  shall  do  well  enough.  61 

Ser.  .Veigh.  And  here,  neighbour,  here's  a 
cup  of  cliarneoo.^ 

Third  Xeigh.  And  here 's  a  pot  of  good  double 
beer,  neighbour:  drink,  and  feiu*  not  your  man. 

Uor.  Let  it  come,  i'  faith,  and  1  '11  pledge 
you  all;  and  a  fig  for  Peter  I 

Fir.H  Pren.  Here,  Peter,  I  drink  to  thee: 
and  be  not  afniid.  69 

See.  Pren.  1^  merry,  Peter,  and  fear  not 
thy  master:  fight  for  credit  of  the  i)rentices. 

Peter.  I  thank  you  all:  drink,  an<l  pray  for 
me,  1  pray  you;  for  I  think  I  have  taken  my 
liist  draught  in  this  world. — Here,  Robin,  an 
if  I  die,  I  give  thee  my  apron: — and,  Will, 
thou  shalt  have  my  hammer:— and  here,  Tom, 
take  all  the  monev  that  I  have.— O  Lord  bless 


*  /y«;r= Its;  refers  to  pride. 

7  J^t  him  go,  i.e.  "let  him  pass  from  your  thoughts," 
"think  no  more  of  lilni." 

•  Worse  bested,  in  a  worse  pliplit. 

'  Chanieco,  a  kind  of  sweet  wine,  made  at  a  village  nejur 
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me !  I  pray  God !  for  I  am  uever  able  to  deal 
with  my  master,  he  hath  learnt  so  much  fence 
already.  79 

ScU,  Come,  leave  your  drinking,  and  fall  to 
blows. — Sirrah,  what's  thy  name? 

Feier.  Peter,  forsooth. 

Sal.  Peter!  what  more? 

Feter,  Thump. 

Sai.  Thump!  then  see  thou  thump  thy 
master  welL 

Ilor,  [Spectking  thickly y  as  if  drunk]  Masters, 
I  am  come  hither,  as  it  were,  upon  my  man's 
instigation,  to  prove  him  a  knave  and  myself 
an  honest  man:  and  touching  the  Duke  of 
York,  I  will  take  my  death,  ^  I  never  meant 
him  any  ill,  nor  the  king,  nor  the  queen:  and 
therefore,  Peter,  have  at  thee  with  a  downright 
blow !  93 

York,  Dispatch:  this  knave's  tongue  begins 
to  double.* — Sound,  trumpets,  alarum  to  the 
combatants ! 

[Alarum.     They  fight,  a)id  Feter  strikes 
down  Horn^. 

Hot.  Hold,  Peter,  hold !  I  confess,  I  confess 
treason.  \I)ies. 

York.  Take  away  his  wea}X)n.  Fellow,  thank 
Grod,  and  the  good  wine  in  tliy  master's  way.' 

Feter.  O  God,  liave  I  overcome  mine  enemy 
in  this  presence?  O  Peter,  thou  hast  prevail'd 
in  right  I  102 

King.   [To  Atten<{an/8]  Go,  take  ye  hence 
that  traitor  frum  our  sight; 
For  by  his  death  we  do  j>erceive  liis  guilt: 
And  God  in  justice  hath  reveal'd  to  us 
The  truth  and  innrxience  of  this  poor  fellow, 
Which   he   had    thought  to  have  murder'd 

wrongfully. — 
[To  Feter]  Come,  fellow,  follow  us  for  thy 
reward.  [*Sound  a  flourish.     Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.     A  street. 

Enter  Gloster  and  his  Servingmen,  in 
mourning  cloaks. 

Olo.  Thus  sometimes  hath  the  brightest  day 
a  cloud ; 

1  Take  mi/  death,  i.e.  take  it  on  my  death. 

2  To  double,  i.e.  to  speak  thick,  as  a  drunken  man. 

»  In  thy  viagter'g  tray,  i  e.  that  hindered  him  from 
fighting. 
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And  after  summer  evermore  succeeds 
Bare  winter,  with  his  wrathful  nipping  M 
So  cares  and  joys  abound,  as  seasons  fleet 
Sirs,  what's  o'clock? 
Serv.  T  is  almost  ten,  my  lore 

Glo.  Ten  is  the  hour  that  was  appointed] 
To  watch  the  coming  of  my  punish'd  dache 
Uneath^  may  she  endure  the  flinty  streets, 
To  tread  them  with  her  tender-feeling  feet 
Sweet  Nell,  ill  can  thy  noble  mind  abrook' 
The  abject  people  gazing  on  thy  face. 
With  envious  looks,  still  laughing   at  1 

shame. 
That  erst  did  follow  thy  proud  chariot-whc 
When  thou  didst  ride  in  triumph  througli ' 

streets. 
But,  soft !  I  think  she  comes;  and  111  pitp 
My  tear-stain'd  eyes  to  see  her  miseiieik 

Enter  the  Duchess  of  Gloster  in  a  m 
s/teet,  with  papers  pinned  upon  her  baeif 
feet  bare,  and  a  taper  burning  in  her  ka\ 
Sir  John  Stanley,  the  Sheriff ,  and  Ojfc 

Serv.  So  please  your  grace,  we  '11  talfii  1 

from  the  sheriff. 
Olo.  No,  stir  not,  for  your  lives;  ktl 

pass  by. 
Buch.  Come  you,  my  lord,  to  see  my  Of 
shame  ? 
Now  thou  dost  penance  too.     Look  how  tl 

gaze  1 
See  how  the  giddy  multitude  do  point. 
And  nod  their  heads,  and  throw  theii*  eyes 

thee  I 

Ah,  Gloster,  hide  thee  from  their  hateful  loc 

And,  in  thy  closet  jxjnt  up,  rue  my  shame, 

And  ban^  thine  enemies,  both  mine  and  thi 

Glo.  Be  |)atient,  gentle  Nell ;   forget  t 

grief. 
Duc/i.  Ah,Gl()8ter,  teach  me  to  forget  my« 
For  whilst  I  think  1  am  thy  nianied  wife, 
And  thou  a  prince,  protector  of  this  land, 
Methinks  I  should  not  thus  be  led  along, 
Mail'd  uj)  in  shame,^  witli  pajx-rs  on  my  ba 
And  follow'd  with  a  rabble  that  rejoice 
To  see  my  teai*s  and  hear  my  deep-fet*  groa 

*  Uneath.  hanlly,  with  difficulty. 

*  Abntok,  endure.  •  Ban,  curse. 

'  MaiVd  up  in  ghame,  alluding  to  the  white  sh« 
penance  which  she  wore.        •  Deep-fet,  i.e.  deep-(e(c 


Ik  nithlMi  flint  doth  cut  my  tendt^r  fmt,   U 
ind  vbni  I  itut,  the  eDvioiu  peojile  laugh 
And  bid  me  be  adviaed  how  I  treaiL 
ill,  Humphrey,  can  I    bcMT  tfaiti  ahameful 

jokef 
IVdvU'  thou  that  e'er  I  '11   look   upon  the 

^orid. 
Or  coant  them  happj  that  •iujoy  the  auD  ? 
No;  dark  dull  be  my  light,  and  nit^t  ni} 
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mill 


,v  }->ijii.  i-hitli  In-  my  lit-11.     4i 
iv,  1  Ktii   IXiki'  Iluiiiphrey'a 

nmli-LiWrof  thekmit 

.:uUiid>»|>riiu-«hf  wu 
w'liiUt  1,  hin  fi'nlom  diiohvflii, 
wiiiiilt'i-  mill  n  |Hiiiiiiiig-Ht(>ck' 


/«,,... ^...WH-,^. 

.,„H.„.:......  ,..„.,,,.,. 

Juig  over  thiw.  SH,  mire,  it  shoHly  will ;       su 

Anil  bwi  1  lw.!iiiv  liiii.-^' 

-.,n,anvf.«.-s,          « 

furSiifl'ulk.— hf  tliHt  can  du  all  in  nil 

Anil    e:i.'li   of  Il.rni    lu.d 

tuei.ly   timeH   llii-ir 

ffitk  her  that  L»teth  thee  and  lmte»  i«  nil,  - 

]K.WIT, 

iwl  York  uikI  iuipioiis  Beaufr.rt,  tliat  tahs' 

All  till'*-  I'ouM  not  |.r.K'i 

«.nK.anv«..tbe.-' 

priert. 

S.,l..iih'itx  1  :im  l<>v;il,  Iv 

e.  iin.l  erinieli'MH, 

Havf  all  liind'  ImHhes  to  l«troy  thy  wiiijtH, 

Woiil.Ut   l.i.v,.  n„.  i>-«-u 

■  Ihee  from  thiH  re- 

U'L  flv  thou  how  tliuu  duixt,  Uiev  '11  tangle 

,>nMel,^ 

thU: 

Wliv.  v,.t  lliv  s.:in,ial  w. 

V  iiMl  «i|ul  away 

lufear  not  tliiu,  until  thy  f>H>t  )w  Mmr'd, 

Ittu'  1  in  .l^inK-r  f..r  the  1 

i-.'^!.'!)  i.f  law. 

SiTiierer  Meek  pn-veiitio  i  of  tliy  ftieH. 

TliyKWit'-st  ii.'l].i.  .|nL. 

.u'.'iitl.-Neih 

''V".    Ah,    Nell,    for)>eiir!    thnu  »iin«»t  all 

1  piHV  thee. —if'tliv  iiv 

11  11.  imtieiiee:' 

a»n-; 

The-e    few     .layn^     w..ml 

-.    will    b-    quiekly 

'ohm offend  l>efore  I  l)e  attaintul: 

TnwX.  UilnkeM.                     "a.^Ui.l. 

•  FaiHtiuo^l«ek.  an  object  to  be  pointed  it. 

J  Sralh'.  injury. 

..,(,  B<1.|.I.  <«ii(..rin. 

•  LiaCd.  HDMRd  wilbUnlllDH. 

cell  *■  ■  triiylUlik. 
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Enter  a  Herald. 

Her,  I  summon  your  grace  to  bis  majesty's 

parliament,  Lolden  at  Bury  the  first  of  this 

next  month.  Ti 

(Jlo,  And  my  consent  ne'er  ask'd  herein 

before  I 

This  is  close  dealing. — Well,  I  will  be  there. 

[Exit  Herald. 
My  Nell,  I  take  my  leave:  and,  master  sheriff, 
Let  not  her  penance  exceed  the  king's  com- 
mission. 
Sker.  An 't  please  your  grace,  here  my  com- 
mission stays; 
And  Sir  John  Stanley  is  ap]x>inted  now 
To  take  her  with  him  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Glo.  Must  you.  Sir  John,  protect  my  lady 

here? 
Stan.  So  am  I  given  in  charge,  may 't  please 
your  grace.  »o 

Glo.  Entreat*  her  not  the  worse  in  that  I  pray 
You  use  her  well:  the  world  may  laugh  again  ;^ 
And  I  may  live  to  do  you  kindness,  if 
You  do  it  her:  and  so.  Sir  John,  farewell  I 
Duch.  What,  gone,  my  lonl,  and  bid  me  not 

farewell  I 
Olo.  Witness  my  tears,  I  cannot  stay  to 
8i>eak.     [Exeunt  (Jloster  and  Serntigmen. 
Duch.  Art  thou  gone  too?  all  comfort  go 
with  thee ! 
For  none  abides  with  me:  my  joy  is  death; 


Death,  at  whose  name  I  oft  have  been  afear'd, 
Because  I  wish'd  this  world's  eternity.        w 
Stanley,  I  prithee,  go,  and  take  me  hence; 
I  care  not  whither,  for  I  beg  no  favour. 
Only  convey  me  where  thou  art  commanded. 
Stan.  Why,  madam,  that  is  to  the  Isle  of 
Man; 
There  to  be  us'd  according  to  your  state. 
lh(4Ji.  That 's  bad  enough,  for  I  am  but  re- 
proach,— 
And  shall  I  then  be  us'd  reproachfully? 
Stan.  Like  to  a  duchess,  and  Duke  Hum- 
j)hrey'8  lady; 
According  to  that  state  you  shall  be  us'd. 
Duch.  Sheriif,  farewell,  and  l>etter  than  I 
fare,  «» 

Although   thou  hast   been  conduct'  of  nay 
shame. 
Sher.  It  is  my  office;  madam,  pardon  me. 
D\ich.  Ay,  ay,  fai*ewell ;   thy  ofiice  is  dis- 
charg'd. 
Come,  Stanley,  shall  we  go? 

Stan.  Madam,  your  penance  done,  throw 
off  this  sheet. 
And  go  we  to  attire  you  for  our  journey. 
Duch.  My  shame  will  not  be  shifted  with 
my  sheet: 
No,  it  will  hang  upon  my  richest  rul)es 
And  show  itself,  attire  me  how  I  can.         i^ 
Go,  lead  the  way;  I  long  to  see  my  prison. 


ACT    III. 


Scene  I.     The  Ahhoy  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 

Sennet.  Enter  Kino  Henry,  Queen  Mar- 
garet, Cardinal  Beaufort,  Suffolk, 
York,  Buckingham,  the  Parliamenty  and 
others. 

King.  I  muse*  my  Lonl  of  Gloster  is  not 
come: 
'T  is  not  his  wont  to  be  the  hindmost  man, 
Wliate'er  occasion  keejM  him  from  us  now. 

t  Entreat,  treat. 

s  The  teorld  may  laugh  again,  i.e.  "Fortune  may  smile 
•gain  on  me." 
s  Conduct,  conductor.  *  I  muse,  I  wonder. 
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Queen.  Can  you  not  see?  or  will  ye  do* 
ol)8erve 
The  strangeness  of  his  alter'd  countenance' 
With  what  a  majesty  he  bears  himself. 
How  insolent  of  late  he  is  become, 
How  proud,  i^eremptory,  and  unlike  hims^^' 
We  know  the  time  since  ^  he  waa  mild  a»" 

affable. 
And,  if  we  did  but  glance  a  far-off  look,      ^^ 
Immediately  he  was  ujwn  his  knee, 
That®  all  the  court  sidmir'd  him  for  subiw*** 


sion: 


ft  Since,  when. 


«rAaf  =  M>that 


1 1. 
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m  now,  and,  be  it  in  the  mom,  is 
'  one  will  give  the  time  of  day, 
I  brow,  and  shows  an  angry  eye, 
i  by  with  stiff  unbowed  knee, 
luty  that  to  us  belongs. 

are  not  regarded  when  they  grin; 
en  tremble  when  the  lion  roars; 
tirey  is  no  little  man  in  England.^] 
hat  he  is  near  you  in  descent,  21 
you  fall,  he  is  the  next  will  mount 
,*  then,  it  is  no  policy, 

what  a  rancorous  mind  he  bears, 
antage  following  your  decease, — 
uld  come  about  your  royal  person, 
ted  to  your  highness'  council, 
lath  he  won  the  commons'  hearts; 
le  please  to  make  commotion, 
jar'd  they  all  will  follow  him.      30 
he  spring,  and  weeds  are  shallow- 

i  now,  and  they  '11  o'ergrow  the 

;he  herbs  for  want  of  husbandry.] 
t  care  I  bear  unto  my  lord 
liect^  these  dangers  in  the  duke. 
I,*  call  it  a  woman's  fear; 
if  better  reasons  can  supplant, 
cribe,*  and    say   I   wn)ng'd    the 

f  Suffolk,  Buckingham,  and  York, 
y  allegation,  if  you  can ;  40 

lude  my  wonls  effectual, 
hath  your  highness  seen  into  this 

first  been  put  to  Hi)eak  my  muid, 
ould  have  told  your  grace's  tale. 
,  by  his  subornation, 
e,  began  her  devilish  practices: 
re  not  privy  to  those  faults, 
iting  of'  his  high  descent, — 
king  he  was  successive  heir, — 
gh  vaunts  of  his  nobility,  50 

9  the  bedlam  brain-sick  duchess 
means  to  frame  our  sovereign's 


i.e.  "it  seems  to  me." 
considering. 

ler  together  by  o1>servation. 
h.  *  Subicrihe,  yield  the  point 

prove.  Reputittg  qf,  boasting  of. 


[  Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  la  '> 
deep;  ^ 

And  in  his  simple  show  he  harbours  treason.  ; 
The  fox  barks  not  when  he  would  steal  the> 
lamb.  } 

No,  no,  my  sovereign;  Gloster  is  a  man  ' 

Unsounded  yet,  and  full  of  deep  deceit  ]     57* 

Car,  Did  he  not,  contrary  to  form  of  law. 
Devise  strange  deaths  for  small  offences  done? 
York,  And  did  he  not,  in  his  protectorship. 
Levy  great  sums  of  money  through  the  realm 
For  soldiers'  pay  in  France,  and  never  sent  it? 
By  means  whereof  the  towns  each  day  revolted. 
Buck,  Tut,  these  are  petty  faults  to*  faults 
unknown. 
Which  time  will  bring  to  light  in  smooth  Duke 
Humphrey. 
King.  My  lords,  at  once:® — the  care  you 
have  of  us. 
To  mow  down  thorns  that  would  annoy  our 

foot, 
Is  worthy  praise:  but, — shall  I  speak  my  con- 
science ? — 
Our  kinsman  Gloster  is  as  innocent  69 

From  meaning  treason  to  our  royal  person 
As  is  the  sucking  lamb  or  harmless  dove: 
The  duke  is  virtuous,  mild,  and  too  well  given  ^^ 
To  dream  on  evil,  or  to  work  my  downfall. 
(/ueeii.  Ah,  what's   more  dangerous   than 
this  fond  affiance  I " 
Seems  he  a  dove?  his  feathers  are  but  borrow'd, 
For  he 's  disposed  as  the  hateful  raven: 
Is  he  a  lamb  ?  his  skin  is  surely  lent  him, 
For  he 's  inclin'd  as  is  the  ravenous  wolf. 
Who  cannot  steal  a  shape  that  means  deceit? 
Take  heed,  my  lord;  the  welfare  of  us  all     80 
Hangs  on  the  cutting  short  that  fraudful  man. 

Enier  Somerset. 

Som,  All  health  unto  my  gracious  sovereign ! 

Kiiig,   Welcome,   Lord   Somerset      What 
news  from  France? 

Sam,  That  all  your  interest  in  those  terri- 
tories 
Is  utterly  bereft  you ;  all  is  lost 

King.  Cold  news,  Lord  Somerset:  but  Clod's 
will  be  done ! 


'  To,  in  compArison  with.         *  At  mtee,  once  for  all. 
10  Well  givtn,  well  diqioaed.     n  40Umee,  confldence. 
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York,  [Aside]  Cold  news  for  me;  for  I  had 
hope  of  France 
Ab  firmly  as  I  hope  for  fertile  England. 
^QThus  are  my  bloesoms  bhisted  in  the  bud 
^ And  caterpillars  eat  my  leiives  away;]  90 

But  I  will  remedy  this  gear^  ere  long, 
Or  sell  my  title  for  a  glorious  gra¥e. 

EiUer  Glosteb. 

Glo.  All  happiness  unto  my  lord  the  king ! 
Pardon,  my  liege,  that  I  have  sta/d  so  long. 
Suf,  Nay,  Gloster,  know  that  thou  art  come 
too  soon, 
Unless  thou  wert  more  loyal  than  thou  art: 
I  do  arrest  tliee  of  high  treason  here. 

Ulo,  Well,  Suffolk's  duke,  thou  shalt  not  see 
me  blush 
Nor  change  my  countenance  for  this  arrest: 
A  heart  unsp)tted  is  not  easily  daunted.      lOO 
J.fThe  purest  spring  is  not  so  free  from  mud 
i  As  I  am  clear  f n^ni  treason  to  my  sovereign :] 
Who  can  accuse  me  ?  wherein  am  I  guilty  ? 
York.  Tis  thought,  my  lord,  that  you  took 
bribes  of  France, 
And,  being  protector,  stay'd  the  soldiers'  pay; 
By  means  whereof  h  is  h ighness  hath  h  «t  France. 
Olo.  Is  it  but  thought  so?  what-  are  they 
that  think  it  \ 
I  never  roblVd  the  soldiei*s  of  their  juiy. 
Nor  ever  ha<l  one  penny  bribe  from  France; 
So  help  me  God,  as  I  have  watch'd  the  night, — 
Ay,  night  by  night, — in  studying  good  for 
England !  iii 

;f  That  doit^  that  e'er  I  wrested  from  the  king, 
/Or  any  groat*  I  hojirded  to  my  use, 
!  Be  brought  against  me  at  my  trial-day !  ] 
No;  many  a  fKmnd  of  mine  own  pro{>er  store. 
Because  1  would  not  tax  the  needy  commons. 
Have  1  <liMj)Ui'sed^  to  the  gairisons, 
And  never  ask'd  fc^r  restitution. 

Car.  It  serves  you  well,  my  lord,  to  say  so 

much. 
(jlo.  1  say  no  more  than  truth,  so  help  me 
Go<l  I  120 

York.  In  your  protectorship  you  did  devise 


»  Gtar,  matter.  «  ir^^=who. 

»  Doit,  a  very  small  coin ;  properly,  the  twelfth  part  of 
a  penny. 
^  Oroat,  a  small  coin  of  the  value  of  fonrpence. 
*  Z>U!|mrwd =diabaned,  paid  away. 
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Strange  tortures  for  offenders  never  heard  ol, 
That^  England  was  defam'd  by  tyranny.    i» 
Olo,  Why,  't  is  well  known  that,  whiles  I 
was  protector, 
Pity  was  all  the  fault  that  was  in  me; 
For  I  should  melt  at  an  offender's  tears, 
And  lowly  words  were  ransom  for  their  fault 
Unless  it  were  a  bloody  murderer, 
Or  foul  felonious  thi^  that  fleec'd  poor  panen- 

I  never  gave  them  c6ndign  punishment:    i*> 
f  Murder  indeed,  that  blootly  sin,  I  tortnr'd 
Above  the  felon ^  or  what*  trespass  else.] 
Suf.  My  lord,  these  faults  are  easy,*  quickly 

answer'd : 
But  mightier  crimes  are  laid  unto  your  chunge, 
Whereof  you  cannot  easily  purge  yourself. 
I  do  arrest  you  in  his  highness'  name; 
And  here  commit  you  to  my  lord  cardinal 
To  keep,  luitil  your  further  time  of  trial. 
Ain/^.  My  loixl  of  Gloster,  'tis  my  jipeci»l 

hope  1^ 

That  you  will  clear  yourself  from  all  suspect:*^ 
My  conscience  tells  me  you  are  innocent. 
Oh.  Ah,  gracious  lord,  these  days  ai'e  (Un- 

gerous: 
Vii'tue  is  chok'd  with  foul  ambition, 
And  charitv  chas'd  hence  bv  rancour's  hand; 
^Foul  sulK)rnation  is  predominant, 
And  equity  exil'd  your  highness'  land.  3 
I  know  their  complot^^  is  to  have  my  life, 
And    if    my  death  might  make  this  isUnd 

happy 
And  prove  the  jieriod  of  their  tyranny, 
I  would  exf>end  it  with  all  willingness:      ** 
But  mine  is  made  the  prologue  to  their  play; 
For  thousands  more,  that  yet  suspect  no  pcnl 
Will  not  conclude  their  plotteil  tragedy. 
Beaufort's  red  s}>arkling  eyes  blab  his  hearf« 

malice, 
And  Suffolk's  cloudy  brow  his  stormy  hate; 
Sharp  Buckingham  un burthens  with  his  tong«* 
The  envious  load  that  lies  u])on  his  heart; 
And  dogged  York,  that  reaches  at  the  moon. 
Whose  overweening  arm  I  have  pluck'd  hs^^' 


«  That,  so  that.  '  The  felon,  i.e.  the  frioos(«i»^ 

•  What,  whatever. 

*  Eaity,  alight,  trivial.     Some  take  It  at  an  adverb  "^ 
easily. 

10  Suspect,  auspiclon.  u  CoiMfrfee,  eoneerted  pK**- 
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oae^  doth  level  at  my  life: —  loo 
the  Queen]  And  yon,  my  sovereign 
ith  the  rent, 

ve  laid  disgraces  on  uiy  head, 
mr  best  endeavour  have  stirr'd  up 
liege  to  be  mine  enemy: 
u  have  laid  your  heads  together — 
DOte'  of  your  conventicles^ — 
lake  away  my  guiltless  life, 
want  false  witness  to  condemn  me, 
treasons  to  augment  my  guilt; 
proverb  will  be  well  effected,* — 
ickly  found  to  beat  a  dog.  ]      i7i 
liege,  his  railing  is  intolerable: 
iat  care  to  keep  your  royal  jHjrson 
n's  secret  knife  and  tniitor's  rage 
raided,  chid,  and  mted  at, 
;nder  grantecl  scope  of  speech, 
them  cool  in  zeal  unto  your  grace. 
I  he  not  twit*  our  sovereign  lady 


nmious 

7 


words,    though    clerkly 


d  suborned  some  to  swear         iso 

iions  to  t)'erthrow  his  state  ? 

it  I  can  give  the  loser  leave  to 

truer  spoke  than  me<ant:  T  lose, 

winners,  for  they  play'd  me  false! 
ch  losers  may  have  leave  to  speak. 
'11  wrest  the  sense  and  hold  us 

day:— 

il,  he  is  your  prisoner. 
»,  take  away  the  duke,  and  guaixl 
e. 

thus  King  Henry  throws  away 
ch, 

'gs  be  firm  to  l>ear  bis  IkmIv.      loo 
J  shepherd  beaten  from  thy  side, 
iire  gnarling"  who  shall  gnaw  thee 

fear  were  false!  ah,  that  it  were! 
ing  Henry,  thy  decay  I  fear. 
Attendunts  irith  Gloster^  guarded. 


lutlon.  2  Liefett,  dearest. 

latlon.        *  ConventideM,  secret  meetings, 
ictically  proved.  *  Tvrit,  twitted. 

h*d,  put  in  good  (or  scholarly)  language. 
t^rliDg,  ioarling. 


King,  My  lords,  what  to  your  wisdom  seem- 

eth  best,  i96 

Do  or  undo,  as  if  oarself  were  here. 

Queen,  What,  will  your  highness  leave  the 

parliament? 
King,  Ay,  Margaret ;  my  heart  is  drown'd 

with  grief. 
Whose  flood  begins  to  flow  within  mine  eyes, 
t  My  body  round  engirt  with  misery,  mo  ' 

For  what's  more  miserable  than  discontent?] 
Ah,  uncle  Humi)hrey !  in  thy  face  I  see 
The  map  of  honour,  truth  and  loyalty: 
And  yet,  good  Humphrey,  is  tlie  hour  to  come 
That  e*er  I  prov'd  thee  false  or  feard  thy  faith. 
f  What  louring®  star  now  envies  thy  estate,     ' 
That  these   great   lords,  and   Margaret  our^ 

queen,  / 

Do  seek  subversion  of  thy  hai-mless  life  ?  '; 

Thou  never  didst  them  wrong,  nor  no  man; 

wrong;  i 

And  as  the  butcher  takes  away  the  calf,  210 ; 
And  binds  the  mTetch,  and  beats  it  when  it^ 

strays,  { 

Bearing  it  to  the  bloody  slaughter-house;  f 
Even  so,  remorBelen,  have  they  borne  \\\m'^ 

henoe; 
And  as  tbe  dam  runs  lowing  up  and  down. 
Looking  the  way  her  harmless  young  one  wont, ' 
And  can  do  nought  but  wail  her  darling's  loss; ; 
Even  so  myself  l^ewails  goinl  Gl(»Rter's  case  ' 
With  sad  unhelpful  teara,  and  with  dininiM  eyes : 
Look  after  him,  and  cannot  do  him  good,  ) 
So  mighty  are  his  vowe<l  enemiea  ]  220  > 

His  fortunes  I  will  weep;  and,  'twixt  eachgrojin, 
Say,  "  Who 's'*^  a  traitor,  Gloster  he  is  none." 
[Exeunt  all  but  Queen,  ( 'ardinal  Beaufort, 
Suffolk,  and  York;  Somerset  remains  opirt. 
Queen.  Fair  lonls,  cold  snow  melts  with  the 

sun's  hot  1)ekm8; 
Henry  my  lord  is  cold  in  great  affairs. 
Too  full  of  foolish  pity;  f  and  Gloeter's  show   ) 
Ik'guiles  him  as  the  mournful  crocodile  ') 

With  8on*ow  snares  relenting  passengers;  > 
Or  as  the  snake,  i^oll'd  in  a  flowering  bank,  / 
With  shining  checkei-'d  slough,"  doth  sting  a/ 

child  i 

That  for  the  beauty  thinks  it  excellent.  ]    230^ 


*  Louring,  gloomy-looking. 
10  Who  %  whoerer  Is.  11  Shuffh,  akin. 
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Believe  me,  lords,  were  none  more  wise  than  I^ 
And  yet  herein  I  judge  mine  own  wit  good — 
This  Gloflter  should  be  quickly  rid  the  world, 
To  rid  us  from  the  fear  we  have  ot  him.       XH 

Car.  That  he  should  die  is  wortby  policy; 
fiut  yet  we  want  a  uolour'  for  hi>  death: 
1  is  meet  he  be  condemned  by  course  of  law. 

Suf.  But,  in  my  mind,  that  were  no  {lolicy: 
Hie  king  will  labour  atill  to  save  Ilia  life, 


haply  rise,  to  uve  his  life;  M 
And  yet  we  have  but  trivial  argument, 
More  than  mistrust,  that  shows  him  woitlij 
death. 
}'i>ri.  So  dutt,  by  this,  you  would  not  itft 

him  die. 
Haf.  Ah,  York,  no  man  alive  so  fain  u  V. 
}'ort.   [Aiidt]  Tis  York  that  hath  mm 
reason  for  his  death. — 


But,  my  lord  cardinal,  and  you,  my  Lord  of 

Suffolk,— 
■Say  AS  you  think,  and  xpenk  it  from  your 

HOUK^ 

■  ^  Were't  not  all  one,  nil  empty*  eagle  set 
To  guard  the  chicken  from  a  huiigrj'  kite, 
'  As  ])lace  Iluke  Humphrey  for  the  king's  pro- 


>  CaltmT,  preUit. 


>  BMpIg,  Uml 


Queen.  1^  the  )ioor  chicken  should  be  sui* 

of  death.  ]  =>' 

Sttf.  [Madam,  'tis  true;   and   weret  »* 

madness,  then. 

To  make  the  foi  surveyor  of  the  foldl 

Who  being  accus'd  a  crafty  murderer. 

His  guilt  sliould  be  but  idly  jHwleil  ovei 

Because  hJH  jiurpose  is  not  executed. 

'  rotlt4  »»r,  ■liured  oT«r. 
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;  let  hiin  die,  in  that  he  is  a  fux, 
nature  proved  an  enemy  to  the  flock, 
fore  his  chaps  be  stain'd  with  crimson  blood, 
Humphrey,  prov'd  by  i^eaaons,  to  my  liege, 
d  do  not  stand  on  quillets^  how  to  slay 

him:]  26i 

i^  ^7  i»i^  ^y  snares,  by  subtlety, 
epiug  or  waking,  't  is  no  matter  how, 
he  be  dead ;  for  that  is  good  deeeit 
lich  mates  ^  him  iirst   tliat  first  intends 

deceit. 
]  (^ueen.  Thrice  noble  Suffolk,  *t  is  resolutely 

spoke. 
?w/.  Not  i"esolute,  except  so  much  were  done; 
r  things  are  often  spoke,  and  seldom  meant: 
t  that  my  heart  accordeth  with  my  tongue, — 
ing  the  deed  is  meritoriouB,  270 

(1  to  preserve  my  sovereign  from  his  foe, — 
'  but  t'lie  word,  and  I  will  be  his  priest  ] 
ar.  QBut  I  would  have  him  dead,  my  Lonl 

of  Suffolk, 

you  can  take  due  orders  for  a  priest:  ] 

you  cr>n.sent,  and  censure  welP  the  deed, 
i  1  ^11  provide  his  executioner, — 
nder  »o*  the  safety  of  my  liege, 
w/.  Here  is  my  hand,  the  deed  is  worthy 

doing. 

htpen.  And  so  say  I. 
oW'.  And   I :    and    now   we    three   have 

siK)ken  it,  I'so 

kills'  nr)t  greatly  who  impugns  our  doom.^ 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

less.  Great  lords,  from  Ireland  am  I  come 
amain,^ 

signify  that  rebels  there  are  up, 
d  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword: 
id  succours,  lords,  and  stop  the  rage  betime, 
lefore  the  wound  do  grow  uncurable; 
r,  being  green,  there  is  great  hope  of  help.] 
MT.  A    breach    that   craves  a  quick  ex- 
pend ient*  stop ! 
liat  counsel  give  you  in  this  weighty  cause  ? 

1  QitilUtu,  petty  iiicetlei  of  law. 

3  Mates,  (liubles,  renders  powerless. 

'  Cetijture  tvell  =  approve. 

*  Tender  to,  have  such  regartl  for. 

*  Skills,  matters. 

*  [inimgns  our  doom,  opposes  our  decision. 
'  A  main,  at  utmost  speed. 

*  &epedieiU,  expeditious. 


Vork.   That  Somerset   be  sent  as  regent 
thither:  no 

T  is  meet  that  lucky  ruler  l>e  employed; 
Witness  the  fortune  he  hath  had  in  France. 
»Som.  If  York,  with  all  his  far-fet*  policy. 
Had  been  the  regent  there  instead  of  me, 
He  Derer  would  have  stay'd  in  France  so  long. 
VarL  No,  not  to  lose  it  all,  as  thou  hast 
done: 
[  I  rather  would  have  lost  my  life  betimes 
Than  bring  a  burden  of  dishonour  home 
By  staying  there  so  long  till  all  were  lost    S99 
Show  me  one  scar  chardcter'd  on  thy  skin: 
Men's  flesh  preserv'd  so  whole  do  seldom  win.'®] 
Queen.  Q  Nay,  then,  this  s})ark  will  prove  a 
raging  Are, 
If  wind  and  fuel  be  brought  to  feed  it  with : — ^] 
No  more,  goo<l  York; — sweet   Somerset,  be 

still:— 
fThy  fortune,  York,  hadst  thou  been  regent 

there, 
Might  hajjpily^^  have  prov'd  farwon^e  than  his. 
Vork.  What,  worst?  than  nought?  nay,  then, 

a  shame  tike  all ! 
*Som.  And,  in  the  number,  thee  that  wishest 

shame !  ] 
Car.  My  Lord  of  York,  try  what  your  for- 
tune is.  309 
Tlie  uncivil  kerns  of  Ireland  are  in  anus, 
And  temi>er  clay  with  bhxMl  of  Englishmen : 
To  Ireland  will  you  lead  a  band  of  men, 
C'ollecte<l  choicelv,  from  each  countv  some. 
And  try  your  hap  against  the  Irishmen  ? 
Yorl'.  1  will,  my  lonl,  so  please  his  majesty. 
Suf.  Why,  our  authority  is  his  consent, 
And  what  we  do  establish  he  confirms: 
Then,  noble  York,  take  thou  this  task  in  hand. 
Vork.  I  am  content:   provide  me  soldiers, 
lords,                                                          819 
Wliiles  I  tike  on ler  for  mine  own  affairs. 
tSuf.  A  charge.  Lord  York,  that  I  will  see 
jKirforai'd. 
But  now  return  we  to  the  false  Duke  Hum- 
phrey. 
Car.  No  more  of  him;  for  I  will  deal  with 
him 
That  henceforth  he  shall  trouble  us  no  more. 


•  Far/et,  far-feU>hed. 

i**t.e.  "Men  whose  flesh  is  kept  so  free  from  wounds 
are  seldom  couquerors."  i>  //aj»pt/y=percliaiice. 
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^[  And  80  break  o£f;  the  day  is  almost  spent: 
Lord  Suffolk,  you  and  I  must  talk  of  that 
event] 

Ywk,  My  Lord  of  Sufifolk,  within  fourteen 
days 
At  Bristol  I  expect  my  soldiers; 
For  there  I  '11  ship  them  all  for  Ireland. 
Suf,  I  '11  see  it  truly  done,  my  Lord  of  York. 

^Excxint  all  h\U  York, 
York,  Now,  Yoric,  or  never,  steel  thy  feaiful 
thoughts,  »3i 

And  change  misdoubt  to  resolution: 
Be  that  thou  hoji'st  to  be,  or  what  thou  art 
^  Resign  to  death;  Qit  is  not  worth  th'  enjoying: 
;  Let  pale-fac'd  fear  keep  with  the  mean-bom 
^         man, 

^And  find  no  harbour  in  a  royal  heart. 
;  Faster  than  spring-time  showers  comes  thought 
S         on  thought, 

;  And  not  a  thought  but  thinks  on  dignity. 
J  My  brain,  more  busy  tlian  the  labouring  spider, 
':  Weaves  tedious  snares  to  trap  mine  enemies.] 
Well,  nobles,  well,  'tis  politicly  done,  341 

To  send  me  jiacking  with  an  host  of  men : 
I  fear  me  you  but  warm  the  stan'ed  snake. 
Who,  cheriah'd  in  your  breasts,  will  sting  your 

hearts. 
T  was  men  I  lack'd,  and  you  will  give  them 

me: 
^ri  take  it  kindly;  vet  l>e  well  assurd 
<  You  put  shar]>  weapons  in  a  m<ulman's  hands.] 
Whiles  I  in  Ireland  nurse  a  mighty  band, 
I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm 
Shall  blow  ten  thousand  souls  to  heaven  or 
hell;  3'K) 

^[  And  this  fell  tempest  shall  not  cease  to  rage 
Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head, 
Like  to  the  gloi'ious  sun's  tmnsparent  beams, 
.  Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  mad-bred  flaw.*  ] 
And,  for  a  niiniHter  of  my  intent, 
I  have  seduc'd  a  headstrong  Keiitishman, 
John  Cade  of  Ashford, 
To  make  commotion,  as  full  well  he  can, 
J  t  Under  the  title  of  John  Moilimer.  359 

;  In  Ireliind  have  I  aeen  this  stubborn  Cade 
'OpjK)se  himself  against  a  troop  of  kerns, 
^  And  fought'  so  long,  till  that  his  thiglis  with 
i         darts 

*  Flaw,  violent  giut  of  wind.         *  Fotujht  =  he  foiiKht. 
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Were  almoet  like  a  sharp-quiird  porpentine;' 
And,  in  the  end  being  rescued,  I  have  seen 
Him  caper  upright  like  a  wild  Moriaco,^       • 
Shaking  the  bloody  darts  as  he  his  bells.       \ 
Full  often,  like  a  shag-hair'd  crafty  kern,      > 
Hath  he  conversed  with  the  enemy, 
And,  imdiscover'd,  come  to  me  again, 
And  given  me  notice  of  their  villanies.  ]    3l7» 
This  devil  here  shall  be  my  substitute; 
For  that  John  Mortimer,  which  now  is  dead 
In  face,  in  giiit,  in  s])eech,  he  doth  resemble: 
By  this  I  shall  perc^eive  the  commons'  mind, 
How  they  affect  the  house  and  claim  of  York- 
Say  he  be  taken,  rack'd  and  toi*tured, 
I  know  no  pain  they  can  inflict  upon  him 
Will   make  him  say  I  mov'd  him  to  thoie 

arms. 
Say  tliat  he  thrive,  as  't  is  great  like  he  will, 
Why,  then  from   Ireland  come  I  with  my 

strength,*  ^ 

And  reap  the  han^est  which  that  rascal  sow'd; 
For,  Humphrey  being  dead,  as  he  shall  be, 
And  Henry  put  apart,  the  next  for  me.  [Exit- 

Scene  II.  Bury  J^t.  Edmunds,  A  room  of 
state;  foUiiiig  doors  at  hack\  icith  Gloiter^ 
bed-chamber  beyond. 

Enter  certain  murderers,  /tastilt/. 

First  Jfur.  Kun  to  my  Lord  of  Suffolk;  H 
him  know 
We   have  diapatch'd   the  duke,  as  he  com- 
manded. 
^W'.  Afitr.  O  that  it  were  to  do !    What  bave 
we  done  i 
Didst  ever  hear  a  man  so  penitent  ? 

En^er  Suffolk. 

First  Mur.  Here  comes  my  lonl. 

aVw/  Now,  sii's,  have   you  dis])atch*d  tbi* 

thing? 
First  Jfifr.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  he 's  dead. 
^'1//.  Why,  that 's  well  said.     Go,  get  you 
to  my  house; 
I  will  reward  vou  for  this  venturous  deed. 
fTlie   king  and  .ill  the   i>eer«  aiv   here  a^ 
hand:—  ^^■ 

*  Porpeutiiie,  porcupine. 

*  Moritco,  niorris-daiK.t-r. 
3  Strength,  armed  force. 
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ive  you  laid  fair  the  bed?  Is  all  thingB^ 
well,  11 

.'cordiiig  Bs  1  gare  directions? 
Firti  Mur,  T  is,  my  good  lord. 
Suf.  ]  Away  I  be  gone.    [Ea;eunt  Murderers. 

'umpets  sou  tided.  Enter  Kino  Hsnrt,  Queen 
MLaroaret,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Somer- 
set, Lonlsj  and  others. 

King.  Go,  call  our  uncle  to  our  presence 
straight; 

Y  we  intend  to  try  his  grace  to-day, 

he  be  guilty,  as  't  is  published. 

Suf.  I  '11  call  him  presently,  my  noble  lord. 

[Kvit. 

King.  Loixls,  take  your  places;  and,  I  pray 
you  all, 

oceed  no  straiter*  'gainst  our  uncle  Gloster 

an  from  true  evidence  of  good  esteem       21 

J  be  approvVP  in  practice*  culpable. 

f/iieen.  G<kI  forbid  any  malice  should  pre- 
vail, 

lat  faultless  may  condemn  a  nobleman  !  ^ 

■r 

ay  God  he  may  acquit  him  of  suspicion ! 
Kiitg.  I  thank  thee,  love;  these  words  con- 
tent me  much. 

Re-enter  Suffolk. 

ow  now  I  why  look'st  thou  pale  ?  why  trem- 

blest  thou? 
"here  is  our  uncle  ?  what 's  the  matter,  Suf- 
folk ? 
Suf.  Dead  in  his  be<l,  my  lord;  Gloster  is 

dead. 
Queen.  Man  y,  God  forfend  I  .u) 

Car.  God's  secret  judgment: — I  did  dream 

to-night 
le  duke  was  dumb  and  could  not  speak  a 

wonl.  [The  King  swoons. 

Queen.  How  fares  my  lonl? — Help,  lords! 

the  king  is  dead. 
J^Som.  Rear**  up  his  body;  wring  him  by 

the  nose. 
Queen.  Run,  go,  help,  help  I — O  Henry,  o\)e 

thine  eyes  I  ] 


*  It  all  fAin^  =  iB  ereryihing. 

*  Straiter,  more  itricUy. 

'  Apprvv'd,  proretl.  *  Practice,  plotting. 

*  That /avltUu,  «ic,  i.e.  "that  may  condemn  a  nolile- 
«Q  who  is  faul  tleas. "  •  Bear,  raise. 


Suf.  He  doth   revive   again: — madam,  be 
patient. 

King.  O  heavenly  God  ! 

Queen.  How  fiires  my  gracious  lord? 

Suf.  Comfort, my  sovereign!  gracious  Henry, 
comfort! 

King.  What,  doth  my  Lord  of  Suffolk  com- 
fort me? 
Came  he  right  now^  to  sing  a  raven's  note,  40 
Whose  dismal  tune  bereft  my  vital  powers; 
And  thinks  he  that  the  chirping  of  a  wren, 
By  oying  comfort  from  a  hollow  brt«gt, 
Can  chase  away  the  first-conceived  sound  ? 
^  Hide  not  thy  poison  with  such  sugar'd  words; ' 
Lay  not  thy  hands  on  me;  forbear,  I  say; 
Their  touch  affrights  me  as  a  serpent's  sting.   \ 
Thou  baleful  messenger,  out  of  my  sight !         ^ 
Upon  thy  eye- balls  murderous  tyranny 
Sits  in  grim  majesty,  to  fright  the  world.  J  SO' 
Loc^  not  upon  me,  for  thine  eyes  are  woimding: 
Yet  do  not  go  away: — oome,  basilisk, 
And  kill  the  innocent  gazer  with  thy  tif^; 
For  in  the  shade  of  death  I  dull  ftsd  joy; 
In  life  but  double  death,  now  Glosler's  dead. 

Q^tieen.  Why  do  you  rate  my  Lord  of  Suffolk 
thus? 
Although  the  duke  was  enemy  to  him. 
Yet  he,  most  Christian-like,  kuaents  his  death : 
Q  And  for  myself, — foe  as  he  was  to  me, — 
Might  liquid  tears  or  heart-offending  groans 
Or  blood-consuming  sighs  recall  his  life,        61  < 
I  would   be  blind  with  weeping,  sick  withj 
groans,  ) 

Look  |)ale  as  primroae  with  Uood-driiiking'' 

sighs, 
And  all  to  have  tlie  noble  duke  alive. 
What  know  I  how  the  world  may  deem  of  me?  ^ 


For  it  is  known  we  were  but  hollow  friends; 

It  may  be  judgM  I  made  the  duke  away; 

So  shiill  my  name  with  slander's  tongue  be 

wounded. 
And  princes'  courts  be  fill'd  with  my  reproach. 
This  get  I  l>y  his  death:  ay  me,  unhappy  !    70/ 
To  be  a  (jueen,  and  crowu'd  with  infamy!  ]     \ 
King.  Ah,  woe  is  me  for  Gloster,  wretched 

man ! 
Queen.  Be  woe  for  me,^  more  wretched  than 

he  is. 


*  Right  nmr.  Just  now. 

•  Be  iroe  for  me,  i. e.  "he  grieved  for  me. " 
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Wluit,<loat  tbou  turoaway  a[i<l  hide  thy  face) 
')^1  am  no  liKithgume  leper; — look  on  me.  79 
'What:  arttbou,  like  the  adder,  waxeu  deail 


Be  [loisoiiouB  too,  aiui  kill  thy  tui'Ioruqueeii.] 
Id  all  thy  comfort  shut  in  Gloster's  tomb! 
Why,  theu,  (lame  Murj,'iiret  waa  ne'er  thy  joy. 


[  Erect  hilt  etatmi  and  worship  it,  m 

And  make  my  image  but  aii  alehouse  sign] 
Was  1  fur  tliia  nigb  wreck'd  upon  the  sea, 
And  twice  by  awkward '  wind  from  Eugbad'e 

Drove  back  again  unto  my  native  clime  ^ 
[What  boded  this  but  well  forewarning  vlnd 
Did  seem  to  say — Seek  not  a  scorpion's  uwl,  ) 
Nor  set  no  footing  on  this  unkind  ahore? 
What  did  I  then,  but  curs'd  the  gentle  gaXU.  ■ 
And  he  tliat  looa'd  them'  forth  their  brawn^ 

And  bid  them  blow  towards  Enj^and's  blnaal 

Or  turn  our  Ht^rii  upon  a  dreadful  rockl 
Yet  -feilua  would  not  be  a  muiilerer. 
But  left  tliat  hateful  office  unto  thee: 
The  pretty- vaulting  aea  refus'd  to  ilrown  me, 
Knowing  tliiit  thou  wouklst  have  me  drowu'd 

With  tears  ae  salt  as  sea,  through  thy  unkisd- 

TliesplittiiLgrfH'kH^cower'dinthesinkingnDdi 

And  would  not  dnfih  me  with  their  ragged  sideK 
Because  thy  flinty  heart,  more  Itard  than  the;, 
Might  in  thy  iialace  perish*  Margaret.]    vti 
As  fur  as  I  cuuld  ken  the  chalky  cliffs. 
When  from  thy  nhore  tlie  tem)>est  beat  us  back, 
I  stood  «|>on  the  liatcliea  in  the  storm, 
Aiid  when  the  dnsky  sky  began  to  rob 
!My  eameat-gapiug  sight  of  thy  tund'a  viev, 
i  tiiok  a,  cORtly  jewel  from  my  neck, — 
A  heart  it  was,  bound  in  with  diamonds,— 
And  threw  it  towurds  tliy  land:  the  sea  if 

ceiv'd  it. 
And  so  I  wiflhM  thy  body  might  my  heart: 
[And  even  with   this  I  lost  fair  Englaiurs' 

view,  ii»i 

And  bid  mine  eyes  be  packing  with  my  hegit' 
And  cali'd  them  blind  and  dusky  H|>ectacl<:s, 
For  losing  ken  of  Albtou's  wished  coast. 
How  ottvii  liave  I  tempted  Suffolk's  tongue— 
Tile  agent  of  thy  foul  inconstancy —  ; 

To  sit  and  witt^h  me,  as  Ascanius  did  ^ 

Wlien  he  to  madding^  Dido  would  unfold      ! 
His  fatliei-'s  acta  conimetic'd  in  burning  Trov!) 


Ir  tluil  leoi'd  them,  i  e.  Xohu 
ki  Ihiit  are  uk<I  tf  ipUt  Uw 
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Lm  1  not  witck'd  like  her?  or  thou  noi 

Ukehim?] 
ly  me,  I  can  no  more !  die,  Margaret ! 
'or  Henry  weeps  that  thou  dost  live  (o 


War.  It  ia  reported,  mighty  sovereigu, 
1ttt  good  Duke  Humphrey  tnut'ruusly  ia 
munler'd 


By  Suffolk  and  the  Cardinal  Beaufort's  means. 
The  commons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  heea 
That  want  their  leader,  scatter  up  and  down, 
And  care  not  who  they  sting  in  his  revenge. 
Myself  have  cahn'd  their  spleenful  mutiny, 
Cntil  they  hear  the  order  of  bis  death. 
Atfi^.  That  he  is  dead,  good  Warwick,  'tie 
tiM  true;  iso 

But  how  he  died  God  knows,  not  Henry:' 
Enter  his  chamber,  view  his  breathle«s  corpse, 


*ikI  ewnment  then  upon  his  sudden  death. 
'I'ar.    That   shall   I   do,   my   liege.  ^StJiy, 
Salisbury,  ut 

*itb  the  rude  multitude  till  I  return. 

[  ii'arviirt  (joet  through  /Ming-doort 

intolliebed-chairdier.  ifaliilmryreiiret 

to  the  Coinmoiu  at  the  door. 

A'i/iy.  O  Thou  that  judgest  all  things,  stay 

my  tiionghta, — 

''.V  thoughts,  tliat  Uhour  to  persuade  my  stud 

^nt  violent  hands  were  laid  on  Humphrey's 


life: 
'fay  HWpect*  be  false,  forgive 


n,  G<«1; 


rii.pnuwHmMdUBtrbrlkble.  •  AupKt  iniplclan. 


V«r  judgment  only  dotli  belong  tu  thee.       no 
^Faiu  would  I  go  to  chafe  his  paly  lips  ;< 

Witli  twenty  thousand  kisses,  and  to  rain         f 
Upon  his  face  an  ocean  of  salt  tears,  i 

To  tell  my  love  unto  liia  dumb  deaf  trunk,       i 
And  with  my  fingers  feel  his  hand  unfeeling;  ' 
But  all  in  vain  are  the«e  mean  obsequies; 
And  to  surrey  his  dead  and  earthly  image, 
What  wereit  but  to  maUe  my  sorrow  greater?] 
[The  fMiitg-dtmn  arf  ll,ro>rn  op'n,  a»d 
the  ilnid  liodi)  of  Glitter  i>  tlitrorered, 
li/iiiff  on  the  bed;  If 'unrioi  and  othm 
standing  by  it. 
War.  Come  bitlier,  gracious  sovereign,  view 
this  body. 


ACT  UI.  foeae  2. 
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King,  That  \a  to  see  how  deep  my  grave  is 
made;  150 

For  with  his  soul  fled  all  my  worldly  aolaoe, 
And  seeing  him,  I  see  my  life  in  death. 

War,  As  sorely  as  my  soul  intends  to  live 
With  that  dread  Eling  that  took  our  state 

upon  him 
To  free  us  from  his  Father's  wrathful  curse, 
I  do  believe  that  violent  hands  were  laid 
Upon  the  life  of  this  thrice-famed  duke. 
Suf.  A  dreadful  oath,  sworn  with  a  solemn 
tongue! 
What  instance  gives  Lord  Warwick  for  his 
vow? 
War,  See  how  the  blood  is  settled  in  his  face. 
Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost,*        lei 
Of  ashy  semblaooe,  meagre,  pale  and  blood- 

kfls, 
Q  Being'  all  descended  to  the  labouring  keart; 
\  Who,  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  death, 
^  Attracts  the  same  foraidance  'giiinst  theenemy ; 
/Which  with  the  heart  there  cools,  and  ne'er 
;-         retumeth 

To  blush  and  beautify  the  cheek  again.  [] 
But  see,  hfs  face  is  black  and  full  of  blood. 
His  eye-balls  further  out  than  when  he  liv'd. 
Staring  full  ghastly  like  a  strangled  man ;    170 
His  hair  uprear'd,  his  nostrils  stretch'd  with 

struggling; 
His  hands  abroad  dispLiy'd,  as  one  that  grasp'd 
And  tugg'd  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  sub- 
dued: 
\  Q  Look,  on  the  sheets  his  hair,  you  see,  is  stick- 

sHis  well-proportion'd  beard  made  rough  and 
>         i-ugged, 

;  Like  to  the  summer's  corn  by  tempest  lodg'd.^ 
It  cannot  be  but  he  was  murder'd  here; 
The  least  of  all  these  signs  were  probable. 
Suf,   Why,  Warwick,  who  should  do  the 
duke  to  death  ? 
Myself  and  Beaufort  had  him  in  protection; 
And  we,  I  ho])e,  sir,  are  no  muixlerers.         I8I 
War,   But  both  of  you  were  vow'd  Duke 
Humphrey's  foes, 
And  you,  forsootli,  had  the  good  duke  to  keep: 

1  Timely-parted  ghoat,  i.e.  the  corpse  of  one  who  has 
die<l  a  natural  death, 
s  Beinff,  i.e.  (the  blood)  behig. 
*  Lwig'd,  i.e.  beaten  down. 
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T  is  like  you  would  not  feast  him  like  a  fria 
And  't  is  well  seen  he  found  an  enemy. 
Queen.  Then  you,  belike,  suspect  thew  1 

blemen 
As  guilty  of  Duke  Humphrey's  timeless*  dea 
War,  Who  finds  the  heifer  dead  and  bb 

ing  fresh, 
And  sees  fast  by  a  butcher  with  an  axe, 
But  will  suspect  'twas  he  that  made  the  ilao^ 

ter? 
QWho  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttocli 

nest. 
But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  is  dead, 
Although  the  kite  soar  with  nnbloodied  hm 
Even  so  suspicious  is  this  tragedy.  J 
Qiceen.  Are  you   the   butcher,   Sufiblkl 

Where 's  your  knife? 
His  Beaufort  term'd  a  kitel — ^Whereare 

talons?] 
Svf.  I  wear  no  knife  to  aUnghter  sleep 

men; 
But  here's  a  vengeful  sword,  mated  yi 

ease, 
That  shall  be  scoured  in  his  raitooioiiB  beai 
That    slanders   me  with    murdei^s  crim 

l>adge. — 
Say,  if  thou  dar'st,  proud  Lord  of  Warwi 

shire. 
That  I  am  faulty  in®  Duke  Humphre3r'sdei 
[Ejrennt  Cardinal^  Somerset^  and  oth 
War.    What  dares   not  W^arwick,  if  h 

Suffolk  dare  him  i 
Q  Queen.  He  dares  not  calm  his  oontumeli 

spirit, 
Nor  cease  to  be  an  arrogant  controller/ 
Though   Suffolk  dare  him  twenty  thous 

timea 
War.  Madam,  be  still, — with  reverence  1 

I  say  it; 
For  every  word  you  speak  in  his  behalf 
Is  slander  to  your  royal  dignity. 

Suf.  Blunt- witteil  lord,  ignoble  in  denw 

our  I 
If  ever  lady  wrong'd  her  loi-d  so  much, 
Tliy  mother  took  into  her  blameful  bed 
Some  stern  untutor'd  churl,  and  noble  sto 

«  rim^/tfw= untimely.  »  Puttock's,  kit<*« 

«  Faulty  in,  i.e.  guiltily  concerned  in. 
^  Controller,  i.e.  one  who  interferes  with,  or  dictat 
others. 


Ml 
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^  with  crab-tree  slip;  whoee  fruit 
rt  2U 

of  the  NeviLs'  noUe  race. 
it  that  the  guilt  of  murder  bucklers 

lid  rob  the  deathsman'  of  his  fee, 
hee  thereby  of  ten  thousand  shames, 
117  sovereign's  presence  makes  me 

219 

Ise  murderous  cowanl,  on  th j  knee 

beg  pardon  for  thy  jwased  speech 

was  thy  mother  that  thou  meant'st, 

thyself  wast  born  in  bastardy; 

all  this  fearful  homage  done, 

Jiy  hire  and  send  thy  soul  to  hell, 

blood-sucker  of  sleeping  men  I 

)u  shall  be  waking  while  I  shed 

ood, 

s  presence  thou  dar'st  go  with  me. 

Iway  e'en  nuw,  or  I  will  drag  tliee 

though  thou   ai*t,  I'll  cope  with 

Miie  service  to  Duke  Humphrey's 
[J'Jxe^int  ^Suffolk  and  Wanricl: 
r'^hat  stronger  breastf)lnte   than   a 
untainted ! 

e  arm'd  that  hath  his  quarrel  juKt, 
t  naked,  though  lock'd  up  in  steel, 
science  with  injustice  is  corrupted. 

[.1  noise  idthin. 
Vbat  noise  is  this? 

ii'FFOLK  and  Warwick,  with  their 
tceapo/is  drawn, 

hy,  how  now,  lords!  your  wrathful 
ns  drawn 

r  presencel  dare  you  be  so  bold  { 
it   tumultuous    clamour   have   we 

J  trait'rous  Warwick,  with  the  men 

y,  240 

tt  me,  mighty  sovereign. 
f A*  C-ommons  ai  the  door^  Sirs,  stand 
the  king  shall  know  your  mind. 

[Ue  comes  foncard. 
the  commons  send  you  word  by  me, 


ut  jMtftlclple  of  to  graf;  =  grafted. 

an,  execatton«r.  •  Quitthig,  freeing. 


Unless  false  Suffolk  straight  be  done  to  death. 

Or  banished  fair  England's  territories, 

They  will  by  violence  tear  him  from  your 

palace, 
And  torture  him  with  grievous  lingering  death. 
They  say,  by  him  the  good  Duke  Humphrey 

died; 
They  say,  in  him  they  fear  your  highneae^ 

death; 
And  mere  instinct  of  love  and  loyalty, —     250 
Free  from  a  stubborn  opposite  intent, 
As  l>eing  thought  to  contradict  your  liking, — 
Makes  them  thus  forward  in  his  banishment. 
[  Tliey  say,  in  care  of  your  most  royal  person, ' 
Hiat  if  your  highness  should  intend  to  sleep. 
And  charge  that  no  man  should  disturb  your^ 

rest,  < 

In  |>ain  of  your  dislike,  or  jiain  of  death,  ; 

Yet,  notwithstanding  such  a  strait*  edfct,         ■ 
Were    there    a    8er])ent    seen,   with    forked  > 

tongue. 
That  slily  glided  towards  your  majesty,       200  ^: 
It  were  but  necessarv  vou  were  wak'd; 
lA*8t,  lieiiig  suffer'd  in  that  harmful  slumber,   ;• 
The   mortal   womi^   might    make   the  sleep 

eternal: 
Ami  therefore  do  they  cry,  though  you  forbid,  / 
Tliat  they  will  guanl  you,  whether  you  will 

or  no,  ; 

From  mich  fell  seq)ents  as  false  Suffolk  is. 
With  whose  envenomed  and  fatal  sting, 
Yoiu'  loving  uncle,  twenty  times  his  worth,      ; 
They  say,  is  shamefully  Iwreft  of  life.  ] 

Commons.    [  Within]   An  answer  from  the 

king,  my  Lord  of  Salisbury!  270 

fSuf.  T  is  like  the  commons,  rude  unpoliah'd 

hinds, 
Could  send  such  message  to  their  sovereign: 
But  you,  my  lord,  were  glad  to  be  employed, 
To  show  how  quaint **  an  orator  you  are: 
But  aU  the  honour  Salisburv  hath  won 
Is,  that  he  was  the  lonl  ambassador 
Sent  from  a  sort'  of  tinkers  to  the  king. 
Commofis.    [Within]   An  answer  from   the 

king,  or  we'll  break  in! 
Kin^.  Go,  Salisbury,  and  tell  them  all  from 

me, 

«  Strait,  ttiict  «  rorm= serpent 

*  Qnaint,  clever,  fine. 

'  A  tort,  s  p«ck,  a  gang;  need  eontemptuoiuljr. 
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ACT  III.  Seem  1 


I  thank  them  for  their  tender  loving  care;  2*0 
And  had  I  not  been  cited  ^  bo  by  then^ 
Yet  did  I  purpose  as  they  do  entreat; 
For,  sure,  my  thoughts  do  hourly  prophesy 
Mischance  unto  my  state  by  Suffolk's  means: 
And  therefore, — by  His  majesty  I  swear, 
Whose  far  unworthy  deputy  I  am, — 
He  shall  not  breathe  infection  in^  this  air 
But  three  days  longer,  on  the  pain  of  death. 

[Exit  Salisbury, 
Queen.  0  Henry,  let  me  plead  for  gentle 

Suffolk ! 
Ki7ig.  Ungentle  queen,  to  call  him  gentle 

Suffolk !  290 

No  more,  I  say:  if  thou  dost  plead  for  him. 
Thou  wilt  but  add  increase  unto  my  wrath. 
Had  I  but  said,  I  would  have  kept  my  word, 
But  when  I  swear,  it  is  irrevocable. — 
[To  Suffollc]  If,  after  three  days'  space,  thou 

here  be'st  found 
On  any  ground  that  I  am  ruler  of, 
The  world  shall  not  be  ransom  for  thy  life. — 
Come,   Warwick,   come,  good   Warwick,  go 

with  me; 
I  have  great  matters  to  impart  to  thee. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Queen  and  Suffolk. 
Qtieen.  Mischance  and  sorrow  go  along  with 

you!  800 

Heart's  discontent  and  sour'  atUiction 
Be  playfellows  to  keep  you  company  I 
There 's  two  of  vou :  the  devil  make  a  third  ! 
And    threefold   vengeance    tend   upon  your 

steps! 
Snf.  Cease,  gentle  queen,  these  execrations, 
And  let  thy  Suffolk  take  his  heavy  leave. 
Queen.  Fie,  coward  woman  and  soft-hearted 

wretch! 
Hast  thou  not  spirit  to  curse  thine  enemies? 
Suf,  A  plague  u|X)n  them !  wherefore  should 

I  curse  them? 
Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's 

groan,  sio 

I  would  invent  as  bitter-searching  terms, 
As  curst,^  as  harsh  and  horrible  to  hear, 
Q  Deliver'd  strongly  through  my  fixed  teeth, 
^  With  full  as  many  signs  of  deadly  hate,]] 
As  leau-fac'd  £nvy  in  her  loathsome  cave: 

1  Cited,  urgetl. 

s  Breathe  ii\feetion  in,  i  e.  breathe  hl«  infectious  breath 
into.  >  Sour,  bitter.  <  Cur»t,  sharp. 
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QMy  tongue  should  stumble  in  mine  earD««t< 

words; 
Mine  eyes  should  sparkle  like  the  beaten  flint; 
Mine  hair  be  fix'd  on  end,  as  one  distract;     \ 
Ay,  every  joint  shoidd  seem  to  curse  and  ban:]; 
And  even  now  my  burthen'd  heart  would 

break,  3« 

Should  I  not  curse  them.     Poison  be  their 

drink! 
Gall,  worse  than  gall,  the  daintiest  that  they 

taste! 
Their  sweetest  shade  a  grove  of  cypress  tree*! 
|[  Their  chief  est  prospect  murdering  basilisks! 
Their  softest  touch  as  smart  ^  as  lizards'  stings!^ 
Their  music  frightful  as  the  serpent's  hiss, 
And  boding  screech-owls  make  tlie  consort^ 

full! 
All  the  foul  terrors  in  dark-seated  hell — 
Queen.  Enough,  sweet   Suffolk ;  thou  tor— 

ment'st  thyself ; 
Q  And  these  dread  curses,  like  the  sun  'gainstf 

glass,  33* 

Or  like  an  overcharged  gun,  recoil, 
And  turn  the  force  of  them  upon  thyself.  ] 
^*m/.  You  bade  me  ban,  and  will  you  bid  me 

leave  ?^ 
Now,  by  the  ground  that  I  am  banished  from 
Well  could  I  curse  away  a  winter's  night, 
lliough  standing  naked  on  a  mountain  top, 
|[  Where  biting  cold  would  never  let  gras» 

grow,  ] 
And  think  it  but  a  minute  spent  in  sport 
Queen.  O,  let  me  entreat  thee  cease.    Give* 

me  thy  hand,  sscs 

That  I  may  <lew  it  with  my  mournful  tears; 
[  Nor  let  the  rain  of  heaven  wet  this  place, 
To  wash  away  my  woeful  monuments.^  3 
O,  could  this  kiss  be  printed  in  thy  hand, 

[Kis9eM  hit  hand^ 
That  thou  mightst  think  upon  these*  by  the 

seal,i<> 
Tlirough  whom^*  a  thousand  sighs  are  breath'dl 

for  thee! 


ft  Smart,  painf  uL 

«  Contort,  band  of  musiciant^  concert 

^  X>rate= leave  off. 

*  Monumtnt$,  mementoes,  records. 

*  Thegf,  i.e.  these  lips. 

10  The  seal,  i.e.  tlie  kiss  she  impresses  on  hi:>  hand. 

11  Throvffh  whom,  i.e.  through  which  lips. 


THE  Nf^  j^j. 
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ACT  III.  Scene  S. 


jone,  that  1  uiay  know  my  grief; 

is'd  whiles  thou  art  standing  by, 

irfeits  thinking  on  a  want. 

hee,  or,  be  well  Jiasur'd, 

be  banished  myself :  350 

I  am,  if  but  from*  thee.  ] 
to  me;  even  now  be  gone. 

I — Even  thus  two  friends  con- 

Lissand  take  ten  thousand  leaves, 
dred  times  to  part  than  die. 
'^ell;  and  farewell  life  with  thee! 
s  poor  Suffolk  ten  times  ban- 

:ing,  and  three  times  thrice  by 

id  I  care  for,  wert  thou  thence;* 
s  populous  enough,  StfO 

1  thy  heavenly  com i>any: 
lou  art,  there  is  the  world  itself, 
vera!  pleasure  in  the  world; 
ou  art  not,  desolation.  ^ 
:  live  thou  to  joy^  thy  life; 
in  nought  but  that  thou  liv'st. 

Enter  Vai'x. 

ther  goes  Vaux  so  fast?  what 
rithee  \ 

gnify  unto  his  majesty 
Beaufort  is  at  point  of  death ; 
f  a  grievous  sickness  took  him, 
m  gasp,  and  stare,  and  catch  the 

371 

jrod,  and  cursing  men  on  earth, 
talks  as  if  Duke  Humphrey's 

de:  sometime  he  calls  the  king 
to  his  pillow,  as  to  him, 
his  overcluirged  soul: 
t  to  tell  his  majesty 
f  he  cries  aloud  for  him.  ] 
:ell  this  heavy  message  to  the 

[Exit  Vaux. 
'  is  this  world!  what  news  are 

380 

grieve  I  at  an  hour's  j)oor  loss,* 

ly  from. 

^ay  from  that  land.    >  To  jt>y  =  to  enjoy. 

'  lo$9,  i.e.  a  loss  which  will  only  be  felt 


Omitting  Suffolk's  exile,  my  soul's  treasure  ? 
Why  only,  Suffolk,  mourn  I  not  for  thee,    383 
And  with  the  southern  clouds  contend  in  tears, 
Theirs  for  the  earth's  increase,  mine  for  my 

sorrows? — 
Now  get  thee  hence:  the  king,  thou  know'st, 

is  coming; 
If  thou  be  found  by  me,  thou  art  but  dead. 

»S'm/.  If  I  depart  from  thee,  1  cannot  live; 
And  in  thy  sight  to  die,  what  were  it  else 
But  like  a  pleasant  8lum1>er  in  thy  lap  ?        390 
Q  Here  could  I  breathe  my  soul  into  the  air,    , 
As  mild  and  gentle  as  the  cradle-babe  J 

Dying  with  mother's  dug  between  its  lips: 
Where,*  from*  thy  sight,  I  should  be  raging- 
mad 
And  cry  out  for  thee  to  close  up  mine  eyes, 
To  have  thee  with  thy  lijw  to  stop  my  mouth; 
So  shouldst  thou  either  turn  my -flying  soul,    ' 
Or  I  should  breathe  it  so  into  thy  Ixxiy, 
And  then  it  liv'd^  in  sweet  Elysium.  ] 
To  die  by  thee  were  but  to  die  in  jest;         400 
From*  thee  to  die  were  tortui-e  more  than 

death: 
0,  let  me  s'av,  befall  what  mav  befall  I 

i^ueen.  Away  I  though  {mrting  be  a  fretful 
corrosive, 
It  is  applie<l  to  a  deathful  wound. 
To  France,  sweet  Suffolk:  let  me  hear  from 

thee; 
For  wheresoe'er  thou  art  in  this  world's  globe, 
I  '11  have  an  Iris^  that  shall  find  thee  out. 

*Suf.  I  go. 

Queen.  And  take  my  heart  along  with  thee. 

*S'm/.  a  jewel,  lock'd  into  the  woef ullst  casket 
That  ever  did  contain  a  thing  of  worth.       4io 
Even  as  a  splitted  bark,  so  sunder  we: 
Til  is  way  fall  I  to  death. 

Queen.  This  way  for  me. 

[E.r(*unt  severaUt/. 

Q  Scene  III.     A  hedchamher.  ) 


Enter  the  Kino,  Salisbury,  Warwick,  to  the  J 
Cardinal  in  bed.  ^ 


\ 


King.  How  fares  my  lord  ]  speak,  Beaufort,  J 
to  thy  sovereign.  ; 

»  Where,  whereat.  «  From = away  from. 

7  Lte*(f,  I.e.  would  lire.        ^  An  Iiit,  i.e.  a  xneseenger. 
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ACT  II 


KING  HENRY  VL— PABT  IL 


)     Cur.  It  tbou  b«'tit  death,  I  'U  give  thee  Eng- 
laud'x  trasMire,  i 

'Enougli  tu  imrcluuK  siiuk  another  Ul&nd, 
So  tliou  wilt  let  me  live,  and  feel  no  pain. 
/     Kiiuj.  Ah,  wliat  a  siyii  it  in  of  evil  life, 
I  Where  death'H  apiiruatli  in  seen  au  ttrrible ' 
.■      War.  Beaufurt,  it  \a  thy  aoTereign  apeaka 

Cnr.  Bring:  me  unto  vay  trial  when  jon  will 
l>ie<l  be  nut  ill  hia  liedl  where  sboulil  he  di«} 


Can   t  make  i 


I  live,  whether  tliej 


O,  torture  me  no  more '.  I  will  cunf  eM.— 
Alive  agaiuf  then  ebow  me  wliete  he  is: 
1 11  give  a  thouaand  pound  to  ioiik  upon  hi 
He  hath  do  ejea,  the  dust  luith  blinded  tht 
Comb  down  bie  hair;  look,  look;  itatand 

right, 
Like   lime-twiga'   set   to   catch   toy   wi 

aouL— 


I  iivi'  \w  niinic  ili'iiik^  luid  liid  tlie  a|iothecary 
Itriiif;  till-  Htning  iHiiMin  thiit  I  lH>iiKbt  of  him. 

Aim;/.  O  lhoUft.-ninl  Mi>viTot  the  heaven«, 
liiKik  tvith  :i  K>'ntli'  vyv  niKin  thin  wretoh!     m 
<.>,  Iwnt  awiiy  tlic  Iiuh)'  meddlin^t  Kend 
Thill  InvH  Hdiint;  Hii>|ri>  unto  thiH  wretoh'H  tuml 
Auil  fn>m  hia  ImMum  )Hirge  this  blaok  deeiiair! 

Il'uc  Sif,  hiiw  the  piuiga  of  death  do  make 
'        him  (.Till! 

.W.   I>iiilnrli  bini  not:  let  him  paaa  peace- 
ably. 

<  Umt-ttcifi.  twl«(  nircrtd  wlUi  blra-Unw. 


King.  Peace  to  bis  aoul,  if  God'n  good 
snrel>e:- 
Lord   cardiiukl,  if   thou   tbink'iit  on  he 

Hold  up  thy  hand,  make  oignal  of  thy  hi 
He  di™,  and  m;ikea  no  sign.— I)  tiod,  t 

Wiir.   So  btid  a  death  argues  a  mou 

life. 
King.  Forl>enr  to  judge,  for  we  are  b 
ail. 
I   Close  up  his  eyes  and  draw  the  curtain  ■ 
,    And  let  us  all  lo  meditation.  [£n 


ACT  IV.  Sesne  1. 


KING  HENRY  VI.~PART  II. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


ACT   IV. 


Scene  I.     Ketit.     The  sea-shore  near  Dover, 

Firing  heard  at  sea.  Then  enter,  from  a  hoat^ 
a  Captain^  a  Muster,  a  Master^ 9- Mate,  Wal- 
ter Whitmore,  and  others;  with  them  Suf- 
folk disguisedj  and  ot/ierSy  prisoners. 

Cap.  The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  ^ 

day 
la  crept  into  the  boaom  of  the  sea; 
,^CAnd  now  loud -howling  wolves  aronie  the 

jades* 
'.  That  drag  the  tragic  melancholy  nig^t; 
.  ^Hio,  with  their  drowsy,  slow,  and  flagging 

wings, 
Clip'  dead  men's  graves,  and  from  tfasir  misty 

jaws 
Hreathe  foal  coatagioiis  darkness  in  the  aic] 
Tlteniorv  hting  forth  the  soldiers  of  our  priae; 
^oi^  whiM  oar  pmnaoe^  anchors  in  the  Down% 
^iese  flbaS  Husy  make  their  ransom  on  the 

madf.  10 

C^  with  thdr  bkiod  stain  this  discolour'd 


freely  give  I  thee; — 
^^^id  tbMi  tiMKt  sit  his  mate,  make  boot^  of 


to  Stiffolk]  Walter  Wbit- 
k  thy  share. 
^Furtt  ChnL  What  is  my  ransom,  master? 

let  me  know. 
Jtasi.  A  thousand  crowns,  or  else  lay  down 

your  head. 
Mite.  And  so  much  shall  you  give,  or  off 

goes  yours. 
Cnp.  What,  think  you  much  to  p:iy  two 
thousand  crowns, 
And  bear  the  name  and  port  of  gentlemen? 
^'ut  both  the  villains'  throats; — for  die  you 
shall: —  20 

'The  lives  of  those  we  have  lost  in  fight,  shall 
they 
^  counter pois'd  with  such  a  petty  sum  ? 


Firit  Gent.  I  '11  give  it,  sir;  and  therefore < 


spare  my  life. 


5 


'  JifinorM^td,  pitiful. 

^  "^ftfjadety  le.  the  dngoni  of  NIght'a  diariot 

'  Of*,  embrace. 

*  Pinnace,  a  amall  two-maited  ship.         *  Boot,  booty. 
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*SV<'.  (rent.  And  so  will  I,  and  write  home; 
for  it  stmight.  ]  i 

Whit.  I  lost  mine  eye  in  laying  the  priae 
al)oar(l, 
[To  Suffolk]   And    therefore  to  revenge   it, 

shalt  thou  die; 
And  so  should  these,  if  I  might  have  my  wilL 
Cap.  Be  not  so  rash;  take  ransom,  let  him 

live. 
St(f.  Look  on  my  George ;°  I  am  a  gentle- 
man: 89 
ILite  me  at  what  thou  wilt,  thou  shalt  be  paid. 
\fhiL  And  so  am  I;  my  name  is  Walter^ 
WhitmoFB. 
How  nowf    why  start'st  thou?   what,  doth 
death  affright  I 
Svf.  Thy  name  affrights  me,  in  whose  sound 
is  death. 
A  cunning  man  did  calculate  my  birth 
And  told  me  that  by  water  I  should  die: 
Yet  let  not  this  make  thee  be  bloody-minded; 
Thy  name  is  Oaultier,  being  rightly  soiuided 
Whit.  OauUier  or  Walter,  which  it  is,  I  care 
not:                                                             8S 
Ne'er  yet  did  base  dishonour  blur  our  name, 
But  with  our  sword  we  wip'd  away  the  blot; 
Tlierefore,  when  merchant-like  I  sell  revenge^ 
Bif^ke  be  my  sword,  my  arms  torn  and  de- 

fac'd, 
And  I  j)r(>claini'd  a  coward  through  the  world  ! 
Suf.  Stay,  Wliitniore;  for  thy  j)risoner  is  a 
j)rince, 
The  Duke  of  Suffolk,  William  de  la  Pole. 
Whit.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  muffled  up  in 

rags  I 
Suf.  Ay,  but  these  rags  are  no  j)art  of  the 
duke: 
Jove  sometime  went  disguis'd,  and  why  not  I? 
Cap.   But  Jove  was   never  slain,  as  thou 

slhalt  be. 
*S*^//.  Obscure  and  lowly  swain,  King  Henry's 
blood,  fiO 


•  }ffi  Gtorge,  i.e.  my  badtre  of  the  Qarter. 
Walter,  pronoun(?fe(l  Water. 
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The  honourable  blood  of  Lancaster,  si 

Must  not  be  abed  by  such  a  jaded '  gronni. 
Hust  thou  not  kiss'd  thy  band,  and  held  my 

stirrup  1 
Bare-heiuled  )>1odde<l  by  my  footK^lotb'  mule, 
And  thought  thee  happy  when  I  ahook  my 


How  often  hast  thou  waited  at  my  c 
Fed  from  my  trencher,  kneel'd  do^ 

When  I  have  feasted  with  tjueen  M 
Q  Remember  it,  mid  let  it  make  thee  ci 
Ay,  and  alky  this  thy  alKtrtive'  pri< 
How  in  our  voiding  lobby*  hast  tho 
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'lAnd  duly  waited  tor  my  coming  forth?         &i 
This  hand  of  mine  hath  writ  in  thy  behalf. 
Ami  therefore  Hhall  it  charm*  thy  riotous 
-;        tongue.  ] 

^\hit.  Speak,  captain,  shall  I  stab  the  for- 
lorn* swain  1 


rly  cavsring  the  ulnul:  on);  Died  I'j  prrtnn*  or  nnk. 
•ulUi.  >  AhoHiw.  mnnilmiu. 

I'sidin^kUv.  >nte-n>aRi.  or  outer  bill,  IhroDgh  which 
rlilton  wentont 
Oarm,  illance  (u  \>j  inagh:).       •  f  Mom,  wretvbeil. 


Cap.  First  let  my  words  stab  hi 

bath  nie. 
.9k/!  Base  slave,  tliy  words  are   I 

BO  art  thou. 
Cap.  C'onvey  hira  hence,  and  on 

boat's  side 
Strike  off  his  head. 
,?«/  Tliou  dar'st  not,  for 

Cap.  Yes,  Poole.^ 
Hvf.  Poole:' 
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ACT  IV.  Scone  1. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  II. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  I. 


Cap.  Ay,  kennel,*  puddle,  sink;  whose  filth 

and  dirt  71 

Troubles  the   silver  spring   where   England 

drinks. 
Now  will  I  dam  up  this  thy  yawning  mouth 
For  swallowing 2  the  treasure  of  the  realm: 
Thy  lips,  that  kiss'd  the  queen,  shall  sweep 

the  ground; 
And  thou  that  smil'dst  at  good  Duke  Hum- 
phrey's death 
Against  the  senseless  winds  shall  grin  in  vain, 
Who  in  contempt  shall  hiss  at  thee  again: 
[And  wedded  be  thou  to  the  hags  of  hell. 
For  daring  to  affy'  a  mighty  lord  so 

-Unto  the  daughter  of  a  worthless  king, 
'Having  neither  subject,  wealth,  nor  diadem. 
J  By  devilish  policy  art  thou  grown  great, 
;And,  like  ambitious  Sylla,*  overgorg**! 
<  With  gobbets  of  thy  mother's^  bleeding  heart.] 
By  thee  An  jou  and  Maine  were  sold  to  France, 
The  false  revolting  Normans  thorough  thee 
Dndain  to  call  us  lord,  and  Picardy  s-s 

Halli  fliaiii  their  governors,  surprised  our  forts. 
And  sent  the  ragged  soldiers  wounded  home. 
^Ths  princely  Warwick,  and  the  Nevils  all, — 
jWliose  dreadful  swords  were  never  drawn  in 
i       Tsin,— 
)As  httkiDg  thee,  are  rising  up  in  arms: 

^Aod  noiwthe  house  of  York, — thrust  from  the 

/ 

/       crown 

JBf  duunelal  murder  of  a  guiltless  king*^ 

/AjkI  lofty  proud  encroaching  tyranny — 

/Boms  wi^  revenging  fire;   whose  hui)eful 

J       colours 

;  Advance^  our  half-fac'd  sun,'  striving  to  shine. 

Under  the  which  is  writ  IniHtis  nuhibus.^'2 

The  commons  here  in  Kent  are  up  in  arms: 

And,  to  conclude,  reproach  and  beggary       101 

la  crept  into  the  palace  of  our  king, 

And  all  by  thee. — Away  I  convey  him  hence. 

•Sm/.  O  that  I  were  a  god,  to  shoot  forth 

thunder 


I  Kennel,  gutter. 

*  For  noallotring,  i.e.  for  fear  of  its  twallowing. 
» Af^,  betroth. 

*  Sylla,  i.e.  Sulla,  the  dictator,  and  riral  of  Marius. 

*  Thy  mother's,  i.e.  thy  country's. 

*  GuUtUa  king,  ie.  Richard  II. 
^  Advance,  raise  on  high. 

*  AUnding  to  the  device  of  Edvrard  III. 
* "  In  spite  of  the  clouds." 


Upon  these  imltry,  servile,  abject  drudges ! 
[[Small  things  make  base  men  proud:   this 

villain  here, 
Being  captain  of  a  pinnace,  threatens  more 
Than  Bargulus  the  strong  Illyrian  pirate.  ] 
Drones  suck  not  eagles'  blood,  but  rob  bee- 
hives: 
It  is  impossible  that  I  should  die  no 

By  such  a  lowly  vassal  as  thyself. 
[[  Thy  words  move  rage  and  not  remorse  in  me:  ^ 
I  go  of  message  from  the  queen  to  France;      ( 
I  charge  thee  waft  me  safely  cross  the  Chan- ' 

nel. 
Cap.  Walter,— 
W/iit.  Come,  Suffolk,  I  must  waft  thee  to 

thy  death.  I 

Suf.  (j  el  id  us  timor  occupat  aytus^^^ii  is  theei 

I  fear.  ) 

Whit.  Tliou  shalt  have  cause  to  fear  before,' 

I  leave  thee.  '] 

What,  are  ye  daunted  now?  now  will  ye  stoop  ?]y 
First  Gent.  My  gracious  lord,  entreat  him, 

speak  him  fair.  120 

♦S'w/.  Suffolk's  imperial  tongue  is  stem  and 

rough, 
Us'd  t<^  ccmimand,  untaught  to  plead  for  favour. 
Far  be  it  we  should  honour  such  as  these 
With  humble  suit:  no,  rather  let  my  head 
Stoop  to  the  block  than  these  knees  bow  to 

anv. 
Save  tu  the  God  of  heaven  and  to  my  king; 
[[  And  sooner  dance  ujx)n  a  bloody  pole  '> 

Than  stand  uncover'd  to  this  \"iilgar  groom.     > 
Exempt  from  feai*  is  true  nobility:  / 

More  can  I  bear  than  you  dare  execute.]    130 > 
Cap.  Hale^^  him  away,  and  let  him  talk  no 

more. 
Suf.  Come,  soldiers,  show  what  cruelty  ye 

can, 
Tliat  this  my  death  may  never  be  forgot  I 
|[  Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  bezonians:** 
A  Roman  sworder  and  banditto  slave 
Murder'd  sweet  TuUy;^^  Brutus' bastard  hand! 
Stabb'il  Julius  Caesar:  savage  islanders 
Pompey    the    Great;    and    Suffolk   dies    by* 

pirates.  ]  i 

[E.veynt  Whitmore  and  others  with  Suffolk. 


» "  "Chill  fear  seizes  my  limbs."       n  jjale.  drag. 
»»  Bezoniam,  beggars.  "  TuUy,  i.e.  Cicero. 
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ACT  IV.  8ctn«  L 


KING  HENRY  VL— PART  IL 


ACT  IV.  8o0M  1 


Cap,  And  as  for  these  whose  ransom  we 
have  set, 
It  is  our  {)leajsure  one  of  them  depart:  140 

Therefore  come  you  with  us  and  let  him  go. 
[^Exeunt  all  hut  the  FirA  Gentlenum, 

Re-enter  Whitmore  with  Suffolk's 
decapitated  body  and  head, 

^Vhit.  Tliere  let  his  head  and  lifeless  body  lie, 
Until  the  queen  his  mistress  bury  it.      [^Exit. 
First  Gent.  O  barbarous  and  bloody  spec- 
tacle! 
His  body  will  I  bear  unto  the  king: 
If  he  revenge  it  not,  yet  will  his  friends; 
So  will  the  queen,  that  living  held  him  dear. 

[Exit  icith  the  head  and  body. 

Scene  II.     Blackheath. 

Enter  George  Bevis  and  John  Holland. 

Bevis.  Come,  and  get  thee  a  swonl,  though 
made  of  a  lath:  they  have  been  up  these  two 
day& 

HolL  They  have  the  more  need  to  sleep 
now,  then. 

Bevis.  I  tell  thee.  Jack  Cade  the  clothier 
means  to  dress  the  commonwealth,  and  turn 
it,  and  set  a  new  nap  upon  it. 

ffoU.  So  he  had  need,  for  'tis  threadbare. 

iQWell,  I  say  it  was  never  merry  world  in 

England  since  gentlemen  came  up.  lo 

Bevis.  O  miserable  age!  virtue  is  not  re- 
Igarded  in  handicrafts-men. 

Iloll.  The  nobility  tliink  sconi  to  go  in  lea- 
ther aprona 

Bevis.  Nay,  more,  the  king's  council  are  no 
I  good  workmen. 

Iloll.  True;  and  yet  it  is  wiid,  labour  in  thy 
TOCiition;  wliieh  is  .'is  much  to  say  ;is,^  let  the 
jnagistrates  be  labouiing  men;  and  therefore 
I  should  we  be  magistrates.  20 

Bevis.  Thou  hast  liit  it;  for  there 's  no  better 
I  sign  of  a  brave  mind  than  a  hard  hand. 

JfoU.'2  I  see  them!  I  see  them!  There's  Best's 
son,  the  thinner  of  Wingham, — 

Bevis.  He  shall  have  the  skin  of  our  ene- 
mies, to  make  dog's-leather  of. 

lIoU.  And  Dick  the  Butcher, — 


1 A9  much  to  iay  at,  a  vulgar  form  of  "  as  much  at  to  uy. ' 

fi2 


Bevis,  Then  is  sin  struck  down  like  an  01, 
and  iniquity's  throat  cut  like  a  calf. 

JIoU.  And  Smith  the  weaver, —  ao 

Bevis.  Argo,2  their  thread  of  life  is  spun. 
BoU,  Come,  come,  let 's  fall  in  with  them. 

Brum.     Enter  Cade,  Dick  the  BtUchery  Smith 
the  Weaver  and  others  in  great  mtmber. 

Cade.  We  John  Cade,  so  term'd  of  our  sup- 
posed father, — 

Dick.  [Aside]  Or  rather,  of  stealing  a  cade' 
of  herrings. 

Cade,  r  For  our  enemies  shall  fall  before  us,; 
inspired  with  the  spirit  of  putting  down  kings/ 
and  princea —  ]  Conmiand  silence. 

Dick.  Silence!  40 

Cade.  My  father  was  a  Mortimer, — 

Dick.  [Aside]  He  was  an  honest  man,  and  a 
good  bricklayer. 

Cade.  My  mother  a  Plantagenet, — 

Dick.  [Aside]  1  knew  her  weU;  she  was  a 
midwife. 

Cade.  My  wife  descended  of  the  Lacies,— 

Dick.  [Aside]  She  was,  indeed,  a  ped^s 
daughter,  and  sold  many  laces.  49 

£tSmith.  [Aside]  But  now  of  late,  not  able  J 
to  travel  with  her  furred  pack,*  she  washes; 
bucks  ^  here  at  home.  ]  ' 

Cade.  Therefore  am  I  of  an  honourable 
house. 

Dick.  [Aside]  Ay,  by  my  faith,  the  field  is 
honourable;  and  there  was  he  bom,  imder  a 
hedge,  for  his  father  had  never  a  house  but 
the  cage.^ 

Cade.  Valiant  I  auL 

Smith.  [Asiile]  A'  must  needs;  for  beggary 
is  valiant. 

Cade.  1  am  able  to  endure  much.  « 

Dick.  [Aside]  No  question  of  that:  for  I 
have  seen  him  whipp'd  tliree  market-days  to- 
gether. 

Q  Cade.  I  fear  neither  swonl  nor  fire. 

Smith.  [Aside]  He  need  not  fear  the  sword;/ 
for  his  coat  is  of  proof.^ 

«  Argo,  a  vulgar  form  of  ergo =iheref on. 

*  Furred  pack,  a  kind  of  kiiai>8ack  or  wallet  made  of 
Bkin  with  the  hair  outward. 

*  Bucks,  dirty  linen.  «  Cage,  tlie  village  lock-up 

'  0/  proof,  ie.  well-worn,  with  a  play  on  the  other 
meaning  of  this  phrase,  applied  to  armour  of  proqf. 


I 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  II. 


^  Diet.  [.4«>i/«]  But  methinka  benhould  stan<t 
>'m  fear  of  fire,  being  burnt  i'  tlie  hand  for 
>  stealing  of  sheep.  ^  A9 

C<.ide,  Be  brave,  then;  for  your  captain  is 
brave,  and  vows  refiinuation.  There  shall  )>e 
in  Engliwd  seven  halfpenny  lonvea  sold  for  e. 
penny:  tlie  three-hoop'd  pot  shall  liave  ten 
hoops;  and  I  will  make  it  felony  to  drink 
small  beer:  all  the  realm  nhall  be 
«nil  in  Clieiijeiile  ahull  my  {)alf  rii^y  go  to 
And  when  I  am  king,  as  king  I  will  l>e, 


Alt.  God  save  your  majeaty! 

i'ade.  I  thank  yon,  good  peopk; — tbere 
shall  be  no  money;  all  shall  eat  and  drink  on 
my  score;  and  I  will  api>arel  them  all  in  one 
livery,  that  they  may  agree  like  bruthers,  and 
WDi'ship  nie  their  loiii.  ai 

JHvk:  The  first  thing  we  do,  1ft  's  kill  all  the 
lawyers. 

t'adf.  Nay,  that  I  mean  t4)  do.  Is  not  this 
A  lamentable  tiling,  that  of  the  skin  of  an  in- 
iKicent  lamb  sliuidd  lie  made  parchment!  that 


prchment,  being  scribblnl  o'er,  should  undo  a 
^nuint  QSome  say  the  beestings:  but  I  siiy, 
'-  'tis  the  bee's  wax;  for  I  did  but  seal  once  to 
'■  a  thing,  and  I  was  never  mine  own  man  sin<^.^ 

Bow  now;  who's  therei  iti 

Eiiier  tome,  hringinij  in  the  Clerk  nf  Chatham. 

HmUfi.  The  clerk  of  Chatham:  he  can  write 
ami  reail  and  cast  accumpt. 

Cade.  O  monstrous! 

•Ssuth.    We    took    him    setting    of    boys' 

Cade.  Here  'a  a  villain! 
■Sfaith.  Has  a  book  in  his  pocket  with  red 
letters  in 't 
Cade.  Naj,  then,  he  is  a  conjurer. 


Did:  Nay,  lir  can  make  obligations,'  and 
write  court-hand.  IDI 

fii'/':  I  Jim  sorry  for 't:  the  man  is  a  proper' 
man,  of  mine  honour;  unleKs  I  find  him  guilty, 
he  shnll  not  die.  C'ome  hither,  sirrah,  I  must 
examine  thue:  what  is  tliy  namel 

Hert.  Emmanuel. 

Dut.  They  use.1  to  write  it  on  the  top  of 
letters:  twill  gu  linnl  with  you. 

On/''.  Let  me  alone.  Dost  thou  use  to  write 
thy  nnmef  or  haut  thou  a  mark  to  thyself, 
like  an  honest  pLiin-dealing  man?  Ill 

(1-Tt:  Sir,  I  tliank  Goil,  I  have  been  so  well 
brought  up  that  I  can  write  my  nani& 


ACT  IV.  Scene  2. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PAKT  11. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  1 


AU.  He  bath  confessed:  away  with  him! 
he 's  a  villain  and  a  traitor. 

Cade.  Away  with  him,  I  say!  hang  him 
with  his  pen  and  ink-horn  about  his  neck. 

[Exit  some  with  t/ie  Clerk, 

Enter  Michael. 

Mich,  Where 's  our  general  \ 

Cade,  Here  I  am,  thou  particular  fellow.   ii9 

Mich.  Fly,  fly,  fly!  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford 
and  his  brother  are  hard  by,  with  the  king's 
forces. 

Cade.  Stand,  villain,  stand,  or  I  '11  fell  thee 
down.  He  shall  be  eucounter'd  with  a  man 
as  good  as  himself:  he  is  but  a  knight,  is  a'? 

Mich.  No. 

Cade.  To  ecjual  him,  I  will  make  myself  a 
knight  presently.  [Kneels]  Rise  up  Sir  John 
Mortimer.     [Rises']  Now^  have  at  him! 

Enter  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and  William 
Stafford,  vyith  drum  and  forces, 

Staf.  Rebellious  hinds,  the  filth  and  scum  of 
Kent,  130 

Mark'd   for  the  gallows,  lay  your   weapons 
down; 

^Q  Home  to  your  cottages,  forsake  this  groom : — 

J' The  king  is  merciful,  if  you  revolt.^ 

W.  Staf.  But  angry,  wrathful,  and  inclin'd 
to  blood, 

/If  you  go  forward;  therefore  yield,  or  die. 

>     Cade.  As  for  these  silken-coated  slaves,  I 

)         pass  not:'-^ 

/It  is  to  you,  good  people,  that  I  speak, 

J  Over  whom,  in  time  to  come,  I  hope  to  reign; 

f  For  I  am  rightful  heir  unto  the  crown. 

<     Staf.  Villain,  thy  father  was  a  plasterer;   140 

'And  thou  thyself  a  sheamian,^  art  thou  not? 


'> 


Cade.  And  Adam  was  a  gardener. 
W.  Staf.  And  what  of  that? 


<     Cade.  Marry,  this:  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl 
\         of  March, 

■  Marrie<i  the  Duke  of  Clarence' daughter,  did  he 
\         not? 

Staf  Ay,  sir. 

Cade.  Byherhe  had  twochildrenat  one  birth. 


<f 


I  Revolt,  used  in  its  literal  Bense,  "turn  back." 

s  PaM$  not,  do  not  care. 

s  Sfuannan,  cutter  of  cloth;  one  whoutes  the  tailor's 

54 


ir.  Staf.  That 's  false. 

Cade.  Ay,  there 's  the  question;  but  I  ray, 
'tis  true: 
The  elder  of  them,  being  put  to  nurse,       loo 
Was  by  a  beggar-woman  stol'n  away; 
And,  ignonuit  of  his  birth  and  parentage, 
Became  a  bricklayer  when  he  came  to  age: 
His  son  am  I;  deny  it,  if  you  can. 

Did:.  Nay,  'tis  too  true;  therefore  he  shall 
be  king. 

Smith.  Sir,  he  made  a  chimney  in  my  fa- 
ther's house,  and  the  bricks  are  alive  at  this 
day  to  testify  it;  therefore  deny  it  not 

Staf  And  will  you  credit  this  base  drudge'* 
words. 
That. speaks  he  knows  not  what?  uw 

All.  Ay,  marry,  will  we;  therefore  get  ye 
gone. 

ir.  Staf  Jack  Cade,  the  Duke  of  York  hath 
taught  you  this.  ] 

Cade.  ^[Aside]  He  lies,  for  I  invente<l  it 
myself.  ] 
Go  to,  sirrah,  tell  the  king  from  me,  that,  for 
his  fathei*'s  sjike,  Henry  the  Fifth,  in  whoae 
time  boys  went  to  span-counter*  for  French 
crowns,  I  am  content  he  shall  reign ;  but  I  '11 
be  protector  over  him.  les 

I)i^k.  And  furthermore,  we'll  have  the 
Lord  Say's  head  for  selling  the  dukedom  of 
Maine. 

Ccuie.  And  good  reason;  for  thereby  is  Eng- 
land main'd,^  and  fain  to  go  with  a  staff,  but 
that  my  puissance  holds  it  up.  Q  Fellow  kings,;! 
1  tell  you  that  that  Lord  Say  hath  gelde<i  the^ 
commonwealth,  and  made  it  an  eunuch :  and 
more  than  that,  he  can  8{)eak  French;  and 
therefore  he  is  a  traitor. 

Staf.  O  gross  and  miserable  ignorance !        ^ 

Cade.  Nay,  answer,  if  you  can:  the  French- j 
men  are  our  enemies;  go  to,  then,  I  ask  but, 
this:  can  he  that  speaks  with  the  tongue  of  an ! 
enemy  be  a  good  counsellor,  or  no  ? 

All.  No,  no;  and  therefore  we'll  have  his. 
head.  1 

W,  Staf,  Well,  seeing  gentle  words  will  not 
prevail. 
Assail  them  with  the  army  of  the  king. 


4  Span-counter,  a  game  played  by  boya.  (See  note  256.) 
'>  Main'd,  a  provincialism  for  lamed. 


ACT  IV.  Soeiw  3. 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  4. 


tStaf,  Herald,  away;  and  throughout  every 
town 
Proclaim  them  traitors  that  are  up  with  Cade; 
That  those  which  fly  before  the  battle  ends 
May,  even  in  their  wives'  and  children's  sight, 
Be  hang'd  up  for  example  at  their  doors: — 
And  you  that  be  the  king's  friends,  follow  me. 
[Exeunt  the  two  tStaffordSy  and  soldiers. 
Cade.   And  you   that   love   the   commons, 
follow  me.  ii>2 

^ow  show  yourselves  men;  'tis  for  liberty. 
AVe  will  not  leave  one  lord,  one  gentleman: 
Spare  none  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  shoon;^ 
^or  they  are  thrifty  honest  men,  and  such 
-As  would,  but  that  they  dare  not,  take  our 
parts. 
Dicl'.  They  are   all   in   order,  and   march 
"towanl  us.  19U 

Cade.  But  then  are  we  in  order  when  we 
^^  re  most  out  of  order.    Come,  march  forward. 

[ExeuiU. 

[  Scene  III.     A  not/ter  jxtrt  of  Blackheath. 

-^-ilarunis.     The  tiro  parties  enter  andfighty  and 
both  the  St  AFFORDS  are  slain. 

Cade.  Where  's  Dick,  the  butcher  of  Ash- 
fonl? 

IHcir.  Here,  sir. 

Cad^.  They  fell  l)efore  thee  like  sheep  and 

oxen,  and  thou  behavedst  thyself  an  if  thou 

-  liadst  been  in  thine  own  slaughter-house:  there- 

^  Core  thus  will  I  reward  thee, — the  Lent  shall 

^  be  as  long  again  as  it  is;  and  thou  shalt  have 

',  ^  license  to  kill  for  a  hundred  lacking  one  a 

',  week. 

Did'.  I  desire  no  more.  lo 

Cade.  And,  to  speak  truth,  thou  deserv'st 
110  leas.  This  monument  of  the  victoiy  will 
I  bear  [putting  on  part  of  Sir  Humphrey's 
ttJ'wiawr];  and  the  bodies  shall  be  dragg'd  at 
*fiy  horse  heels  till  I  do  come  to  London, 
^liere  we  will  have  the  mayor's  swonl  bonie 
before  us. 

Dick.  If  we  mean  to  thrive  and  do  good, 

^feak  open  the  gaols  and  let  out  the  prisoners. 

C(ule.  Fear  not  that,  1  warrant  thee.   Come, 

Jet's  march  towards  London.       [ExeutU."^    20 


I  Clouted  ihoon,  hobnailed  •hoes. 


Scene  IV.     London.     The  pidace. 

Enter  King  Henry  reading  a  supplication; 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Lord  Sat 
with  him:  at  some  distance^  Queen  Mar- 
garet, mourning  over  Suffolk's  /lead. 

Q  <^ueen.  [Speaking  to  herself]  Oft  have  I  heard 
that  grief  softens  the  mind. 
And  makes  it  fearful  and  degenerate; 
Think  therefore  on  revenge  and  cease  to  weep. 
But  who  can  cease  to  weep,  and  look  on  this  ? 
Here   may   his   head    lie   on   my  throbbing 

breast: 
But  where 's  the  body  that  I  should  embrace  Q 
Duck.  What  answer  makes  your  grace  to 
the  rebels'  su})])lication  ? 

King.  I  '11  send  some  holy  bishop  to  entreat; 
For  CiUkI  forbid  so  many  simple  souls  10 

Should  j)eri8h  by  the  swonl  I     And  I  myself, 
Rather  than  blooilv  war  shall  cut  them  short. 
Will  parley  with  Jack  Cade  their  general: — 
But  stay,  I  '11  read  it  over  once  ng;iin. 
[  Queen.  [As  heforv']  Ah,  barbarous  villains! 
hath  this  lovely  face 
Rul'd,  like  a  wandering  planet,  over  me. 
And  could  it  not  enforce  them  to  relent, 
That  were  unworthy  to  behold  the  same?] 
King.  Li^rd  Say,  Jiick  Cade  hath  sworn  to 

have  thy  head. 
Satf.  Ay,  but  I  hope  your  highness  shall 
have  his.  20 

King.  [Turning  to  Queen]  How  now, madam! 
Lamenting  still  and  mourning  Suffolk's  death? 
I  feai*  me,  love,  if  that  I  had  been  deail. 
Thou  wouldest  not  have  moum'd  so  much  for 
me. 
Queen.  No,  love,  I  should  not  mourn,  but 
die  for  thee. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

King.  How  now!  what  news?  why  com'st 

thou  in  such  haste? 
^fess.  The  rebels  are  in  Southwark;  fly,  my 
lonl ! 
Jivck  Cade  proclaims  himself  Lonl  Mortimer, 
Descended  from  the  Duke  of  Clarence'  house, 
And  calls  your  gnice  usurper  o|)enly,  so 

And  vows  to  crown  himself  in  Westminster. 
His  army  is  a  ragged  multitude 
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ACT  IV.  a<«H  t. 

Of  htjidH  and  penjHiihtR,  nide  juid  iiiercileas:  33 
Sir  Humphrey  Stafford'  and  kia  bn)thci''8 

death 
Hath  given  them  heart  and  courage  to  proceed : 
All  BchohLTR,  lawyers,  courtiers,  gentlemen. 
They  caU  false  caterpillars,  ajid  intend  their 

Kinff.    O  graceless  men !    they  know   not 
what  they  do. 


KING  HJSNKV  VI. -PART  II. 


ACT  IV. 


Bart.  My  gracioua  lord,  retire  to  '. 
worth,' 
Until  a  [Hiwer'  be  rais'd  to  pat  them  i 
(^ueeii.  Ah,  were  the  Duke  of  Soff. 

These  Kentish  rebels  would  be  )kmu  ■{ 
Kiiig.   Lord   Say,   Jack  Cade,  the 
hateth  thee; 
Therefore  away  with  us  to  Killii^woi 


ffai/.  So  might  your  giwie's  i)ci'son  be  in 
danger. 
The  night  of  nie  in  ikII'iiih  in  tlieir  eyes; 
Anil  tlien-f<ire  in  this  lity  will  I  atjiy 
And  live  aluUe  as  Hecitt  a»  I  mny. 

Knter  iiiiiither  Heiweugfi: 
Met*.    Jack    C'ode    b.-ith    gotten    London 

The  citizens  fly  iind  forsake  tbeir  houses:      h) 
The  rascal  ]iei>i>le,  thirsting  after  Jirey, 

I  Sir  Humj-tirtii  SU/unf,  th<  potttttin  't  ii  uudentuuJ. 
I  KiUlngvarUi,  ths  nlil  name  o(  Kriillvorth. 
•  Pnicr,  ■raied  lun». 


Join  with  the  tniitor,  and  tliey  jointlj 

To  s|)oi]  the  city  and  your  royjd  court 

Iliiet.  Then  linger  not,  uy  lord;  aw 

Kiiiff.  Come,  3L-u-gnret;  <Jod,  our  hi 

(^iieeii.  ^ly  hojH:  18  gone,  now  Suffo! 

Kiiiy.  [Tn L-rJ Sail]  Farewell, my loi 

not  the  Kentiali  reltels. 
liiift.  TnlMt  nobody,fiirfearyoul>e  I 
Sill/.  Tile  tnii>t  I  have  is  in  mine  ini 
And  tlii^refoiv  aui  1  l)old  mid  resolute. 

[ 


ACT  IV.  Soene  5. 


KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  II. 


ACT  IV.  Soene  7, 


QScKNE  V.    London.     The  Tower. 

J  Enter  Lord  Scai.bs,  and  others^  on  the  wails. 
';  Then  enter  certain  Citizens  below. 

)    &yde*.  How  now  I  is  Jack  Cade  slain  ? 

First.  Cit.  No,  my  lord,  nor  likely  to  be 
dain;  for  they  have  won  the  bridge,  killing 
all  those  that  witlistand  them:  the  lord  mayor 
craves  aid  of  your  honour  from  the  Tower,  to 
defend  the  city  from  the  rebels. 
^Scales.  Such  aid  as  I  can  spare,  you  shall 
command; 
B«t    I   am   troubled    here   with   them   my- 
self; 
The  rebels  have  aasay'd  to  win  the  Tower.     9 
/fiat  get  you  to  Smithfield,  and  gather  head, 
/And    thither    I    will    send    you    Matthew 
<       Qough ; 

Fight  for  your  king,  your  country,  and  your 
/       lives; 

'  And  so,  farewell,  for  I  must  hence  again. 
/  [Kveunt. 


ScEins  VI.     London.     Cannon  /Street. 


'.  Enter  Jack  Cade  and  his  followers.  He  strikes 
/  his  staf  on  London-stone. 

',  Cade.  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this  cit  v. 
•  And  here,  sitting  upon  London- stone,  I  charge 
and  command  that,  of  the  city's  cost,  the 
pUsing-conduit  nm  nothing  but  claret  wine 
^^U  first  year  of  our  reign.  And  now  hence- 
forward it  shall  be  treason  for  any  that  calls 
^e  other  than  Lord  Mortimer. 

Enter  a  Soldier,  runninj. 

Sold.  Jack  Cade  I  Jack  Cade ! 

Cade.  Knock  him  down  there. 

[The^  HI  him. 

Smith.  If  this  fellow  be  wise,  he'll  never 
^i  ye  Jack  Cade  more:  I  think  he  hath  a 
>ery  fair  warning. 

IHck.  My  lord,  there's  an  army  gatliered 
together  in  Smithfield. 

'  Cade.  Come,  then,  let 's  go  fight  with  them : 
out  first,  go  and  set  London  bridge  on  fire; 
^d,  if  you  can,  bum  down  the  Tower  too. 
Ci>me,  kt  's  away.  [Exeunt.  ] 


Scene  VIL    London.    Smithfield. 

Alarums.  Enter,  on  one  side,  Cade  and  his 
folloicers;  on  the  other,  Citizens  and  the  King's 
forces,  headed  htf  Matthew  Gough.  The 
Citizens  are  routed^  and  Matthew  GtOUGH  is 
sla  in.  Then  enter  Jack  C\DE,with  his  compant/. 

Cade.  So,  sirs: — now  go  some  and  pull  down 
the  Savoy;  others  to  the  inns  of  court;  down 
with  them  all. 

Q  DicL  I  have  a  suit  imto  your  lordship. 

Cade.  Be  it  a  loixiHhip,  thou  shalt  have  it 
for  that  worti. 

DicL  Only  that  the  laws  of  England  may 
come  out  of  your  mouth. 

John.  [Aside]  Mass,  'twill  be  sore  law,  then; 
for  he  was  thnist  in  the  mouth  with  a  spear,  ■. 
and  't  is  not  whole  yet.  ii 

Smith.  [Asidf]  Nay,  John,  it  will  be  stinking ! 
law;  for  his  breath  stinks  with  eating  toasted 
cheese. 

(  ade.  I  have  thought  upon  it,  it  shall  be  so. 
Away,  burn  all  the  recoixls  of  the  re^Um:  my 
mouth  shall  be  the  i)arliaiuent  of  England.       ■ 

Iloll.  [Aside]  Then  we  ai'e  like  to  have  biting 
statutes,  unle.ss  \n»  teeth  be  pull'd  out. 

Cadt\  And  henceforward  all  things  shall  be 
in  connuon.  ]  21  - 

Enter  a  Messewjer. 

}fcss.  My  l(»rd,  a  prize,  a  prize!  here's  the 
Lord  Say,  which  sold  the  towns  in  France; 
Q  he  that  made  us  j)ay  one  and  twenty  fifteens,* '. 
and  one  shilling  to  the  pound,  the  last  subsidy.^ 

Enter  George  Bevis,  with  the  Loud  Say. 

Cade.  Q  Well,  he  shall  be  beheaded  for  it  ten 
times. — Ah,  thou  say,^  thou  serge,  nay,  thou 
])uckram  lord  I  now  art  thou  within  point- 
blank  of  our  jurisdiction  regal.  What  canst 
thou  answer  to  my  majesty  for  giving  up  of 
Normandy  unto  Mounsieur  Basimecu,^  the 
dau])hin  of  France?]  Be  it  known  unto  thee, 
by  these  j)resence,*  even  the  presence  of  Lord 


1  Fifteeng,  i.e.  flfteeiitht.  <  Sa\i,  a  kind  of  satin. 

*  BaniinecH,  the  corrupted  form  of  a  vulgnr  term  of 
abuse  applied  to  Frenchmen. 

*  Bit  theife  pyetence,  i.e.  by  these  pretenh-;  the  mistake- 
is  intended. 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  7. 


KING  HENRY  VL— PART  n. 


ACT  IV.  Soeu  7. 


Mortimer,  that  I  am  the  besom  that  must 

sweep  the  court  clean  of  such  filth  as  thou  art. 

Thou   hast  most  traitorously  corrupted  the 

youth  of  the  realm  iu  erecting  a  grammar 

school :  and  whereas,  before,  our  forefathers 

had  no  other  lx>oks  but  the  score  and  the  tally, 

thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  us'd;  and, 

contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown,  and  dignity, 

thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill.   It  will  be  proved 

to  thy  face  that  thou  hast  men  about  thee  tliat 

usually  talk  of  a  noun  and  a  verb,  and  such 

abominable  wonla  as  no  Christian  ear  can  en- 

/dure  to  heiir.     QThou  hast  appointed  justices 

,  of  i^eace,  to  call  iXK)r  men  before  them  about 

"t  matters  they  were  not  able  to  answer.   More- 

[  over,  thou  luust  put  them  in  prison;  and  because 

(they  could  not  read,  thou  hast  hang'd  them; 

<'when,  indeed,  only  for  that  cause  tliey  have 

( been  most  worthy  to  live.  ]    Thou  dost  ride 

in  a  foot-cloth,  dost  thou  not  i  :.'2 

Sai/.  What  of  that? 

Cade.  Marry,  thou  ought'st  not  t<.>  let  thy 
horse  wear  a  cloak,  when  honester  men  than 
thou  go  in  their  hose  and  doublets. 
^     Q  Diel'.  And  work  in  their  shirt  t<.x);  as  my- 
self, for  example,  that  am  a  butcher. 
(     *<<(*/.  You  men  of  Kent, — 
I     Dii'L  What  say  you  of  Kent  i  go 

J     *yay.  Nothing   but   this ;    't  is   bona   terra, 
^         maUi  getis.^ 

J     Cade.'^  Away  with  him,  away  with  him  I 
'iQhe  speaks  Latin.] 

>Say.  Hear  me  but  speak,  and  bear  me  where 
vou  will. 
;  Q  Kent,  in  the  Commentaries  Caesar  writ, 
;  Is  tenn'd  the  civil'st  j>lace  of  all  this  isle: 
^  Sweet*  is  the  countiy,  l>eauteous,  full  of  riches; 
J  The  people  liberal,  valiant,  active,  wealthy; 
Which  makes  me  hoj>e  you  are  not  void  of 

pity. 

;I  sold  not  Maine,  I  lost  not  Normandy;        70 
/  Yet,  to  recover  them,  would  lose  my  life.  ] 
Justice  with  favour**  have  I  always  done; 
Prayers*  and  tears  have  mov'd  me,  gifts  could 

never. 
When  have  I  aught  exacted  at  your  hands. 
But  to  maintjiin  the  king,  the  realm,  and  you  ? 


1  "A  uoo<l  land,  a  had  |>eople." 

*  Street,  wholesome.  »  Favour,  lenity. 

<  Praytr»,  tu  he  pronounced  as  a  diMyllable. 


Large  gifts  have  I  bestow'd  on  learned  clerks, 
Because  my  book*  preferr'd  me  to  the  king: 
And  seeing  ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 
Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to 
heaven,  '• 

Unless  you  be  possessed  with  devilisli  spirits, 
You  cannot  but  forbear  to  murder  me: 
[This  tongue  liath  parley  d  unto  foreign  kings 
For  your  behoof, — 

Cade.  Tut,  when  struck'st  thou  one  blow  in 
the  field  \ 

i^iay.  Great  men  have  reaching  handa:  uft 
have  I  struck 
Those  that   I  never  saw,  and   struck  tliem 
dead. 

Geo.  O  monstrous  coward  I  what,  to  come 
behind  folks? 

*Vay.  These  cheeks  are  pale  for  watching  for 
your  good.  ?o 

Cade.  Give  him  a  l)ox  o'  the  ear,  and  that 
will  make  'em  red  again. 

Saif.  Long  sitting  to  determine  poor  men's 
causes 
Hath  made  me  fidl  of  sickness  and  diseases,   j 

Cade.  Ye  shall  have  a  hempen  caudle,^  then,, 
and  the  help  of  hatchet. 

Dick.  Why  dost  thou  quiver,  man  ? 

Say.  The  palsy,  and  not  fear,  provokes  me.] 

Cade.  QNay,  he  nods  at  us,  as  who  should 
say,  I  '11  be  even  with  you:  I  '11  see  if  his  head 
will  stand  steadier  on  a  pole,  or  no.  ]  Take 
him  awav,  and  behead  him.  102 

Say.  Tell  me  wherein  have  I  offended  most  \ 
Have  I  affected  wealth  or  honour, — speak  \ 
Are  my  chests  fill'd  up  with  extorted  gold? 
Is  my  ap])arel  sumptuous  to  behold  ? 
Whom  have  I  injur'd,  that  ye  seek  my  death? 
Q  These  hands  are  free  from  guiltless  blood- 
shedding,^ 
This  breast  from   harbouring  foul  deceitful 

thoughts. 
O,  let  me  live !  ]  lie 

Cade.  [Asid^i]  I  feel  remorse  in  myself  with 
his  words ;  but  I  '11  bridle  it:  he  shall  die,  aii 
it  be  but  for  pleading  so  well  for  his  life.— 
Away  with  him!  he  has  a  familiar^  under  hit 
tongue;  he  s])eaks  not  o'  God's  name.     Go 


i  £m>Jlr  =  learn  ins.  *  Caudle,  a  comforting  drink. 

'  (ruUtUn  bloodifhedding,  i.e.  the  tliedding  of  Innoceuts 
hlood.  *  Familiar^  i.e.  familiar  spirit 


KING  HENRY   VI.— PART  II. 


take  liim  away,  I  say.  ami  strike  off  hia  heiul 
prcfii^Qtly:  and  then  bieak  into  his son-iii-law'a 
touBK,  Sir  Janias  Cromer,  and  strike  off  his 
haul,  and   bring  thum  both  upon  two  poles 

AIL  It  shall  be  done.  13) 

%y.  Ah,  countrymen  I   if  when  you  make 
jour  prayers, 
('■od  aliould  l>e  so  ubildrate  as  yourselvea, 


ACT  IV.  SetM  s. 

How  would  it  fare  with  yuur  departed  soula! 
And  therefore  yet  relent,  and  save  my  life. 

Cade.  Away  with  himl  and  do  as  I  coinm:ind 
ye.  [Knetiiit  lome  tcitlt  Lonl  .S'ay. 

Tlie  proudest  \ieeT  in  the  realm  shall  not  wear 
a  head  oil  bis  tihoulders,  unless  he  pay  me 
tribute;  Qthere  sliall  not  n  maid  be  married,! 
but  she  tiliall  {ny  to  me  her  maidenhead  ere' 
they  have  it :  men  shall  hold  of  me  in  vapUe;  ' 


ml  we  charge  and  command  that  their  wivex 
>»  u  fre«  as  heart  can  wish  or  tongue  can  tell 

Dirk.  My  lor<l,  when  shall  we  go  to  Cheap. 
<ide  and  take  up  commoditiea  upon  our  billa?' 

Cade.  Marry,  presently. 

All.  O,  brave:  im 

Rt-tntfr  ReM»  with,  the  head*  o/Lord  Sat, 

and  Sir  Jahes  Croher. 

(.'adt.  But  is  not  this  braver?    I*t  them 

ki»one  another,  for  tliey  lov'd  well  when  they 

■fra  alive.     Now  part  them  again,  lest  they 

QMuult  about  the  giving  up  of  some  more  towns 


in  France.  Soldiers,  defer  the  spoil  of  the  city ; 
until  night:  for  with  these  borne  before  us,' 
inBt«ad  of  maces,  will  we  ride  tlirough  the' 
streets ;  and  at  every  corner  have  tliem  kias. ' 

— Away  1  \_ExeunL  , 

ScEKB  VIII.     Southieark.  \ 

Alarum  ami  Tftrfot.     Eiiitr  Cade  and  all    \ 
hit  rahlileme7U.  J 

Cade.  I'p  Fiah  Street !  down  Saint  Magnus^ 
Corner!  kill  and  knock  down!  throw  them< 
into  Thames!  J  [A  parUi/tounded,thena  retreat.]', 
What  noise  is  this  I  hear?  Dare  any  be  so 
bold  to  sound  retreat  or  parley,  when  I  com- 
mand them  kill? 

&9 


ACT  IV.  Scene  8. 
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ACTIY.  SceMl. 


Enter  Buckingham  and  old  Clifford, 
with  Forces, 

Bttck,  Ay,  here  they  be  that  dare  aiid  will 
disturb  thee: 
Know,  Cade,  we  come  ambasaadors  from  the 

king 
Unto  the  commons  whom  thou  hast  misled ; 
And  here  pronounce  free  pardon  to  them  all 
That  will  forsake  thee  and  go  home  in  peace. 
C^if,  What  say  ye,  countr}'men?   will  ye 
relent,  ii 

And  yield  to  mercy  whilst 't  is  offei*'d  you; 
Or  let  a  rebel  lead  you  to  your  deaths  ( 
Who   loves  the   king  and  will  embrace  his 

pardon, 
Fling  up  his  cap,  and  say  "  God  save  his  ma- 
jesty!" 
Who  hateth  him  and  honours  not  bis  father, 
Henry  the  Fifth,  that  made  ail  France  to 

quake, 
Shake  he  his  wea))on  at  us  and  pass  by.        is 
AIL  God  save  the  king!  Grod  save  the  king! 
Cade.  What,  Buckingham  and  Oitiford,  are 
ye  so  brave  ?    And  you,  base  pejisiiuts,  do  ye 
believe  them?  will  you  needs  be  hang'd  with 
f  your  pardons  about  your  necks?    QHath  my 
sword  therefore  broke  through  London  gates, 
that  you  should  leave  me  at  the  White  Hart 
an  Southwark?     I  thought  ye  would  never 
have  given  out^  these  arms  till  you  haii  re- 
covered your  ancient  freedom :  but  you  are  all 
;  recreants  and  dastards,  and  delight  to  live  in 
;  slavery  to  the  nobility.    Let  them  break  your 
^  backs  with  burthens,  take  your  houses  over 
'  your  heads,  ravish  your  wives  and  daughters 
^before  your  faces:  for  me,  I  will  make  shift 
J' for  one;  and  so,  God's  curse  light  upon  you 
JaU!] 

.1^/.  We  '11  follow  Cade,  we  '11  follow  Ciule  I 
Clif.  Is  Cade  the  son  of  Henry «  the  Fifth, 
That  tlms  you  do  exclaim  you  '11  go  with  him? 
Will  he  conduct  you  through  the  heart  of 

France, 
And  make  the  meanest  of  you  eai*ls  and  dukes? 
Alas,  he  hath  no  home,  no  ])lace  to  fly  to;     40 
Nor  knows  he  how  to  live  but  by  the  sfjoil. 
Unless  by  robbing  of  your  friends  and  us. 


1  Given  out = given  over. 


3  Henry,  here  a  trisyllnble. 


Were 't  not  a  shame,  that  whilst  you  live  it 

jar, 
The  fearful  French,  whom  you  late  vanquished, 
Should  make  a  start  o'er  seas,  and  vanqoi^h 

you? 
Q  Methiuks  already  in  this  civil  broil 
I  see  them  lording  it  in  London  streets, 
Crying  Viliacol^  unto  all  they  meet] 
Better  ten  thousand  base-bom  Cades  miscany 
Than  you  should  stoop  unto  a  Frenchman's 
mercy.  ^ 

To  France,  to  France,  and  get  what  you  have 

lost; 
Spare  England,  for  it  is  your  native  coasrt : 
Henry  hath  money,  you  are  strong  and  maiily; 
God  on  our  side,  doubt  not  of  victory. 

AIL  A  Clifford !  a  Gifford !  we  'U  follow  the 
king  and  Clifford. 

Cade,  [Aside]  Was  ever  feather  so  lighdv 
blown  to  and  fro  as  this  multitude  ?  The  name 
of  Henry  the  Fifth  hales*  them  to  an  hundreJ 
mischiefs  and  makes  them  leave  me  desolate. 
I  see  them  lay  their  heads  together  to  surpriK 
me:  my  sword  make  way  for  me,  for  here  i:J 
no  staying. — In  despite  of  the  devils  in  hell 
have  through  the  very  middest  of  you!  [awl 
heavens  and  honour  be  witness  that  no  want 
of  resolution  in  me,  but  only  my  followers' 
base  and  ignominious  treasons,  makes  me  be- 
take me  to  my  heels.  ]  [ExH. 
Buck,  What,  is  he  fled?     Go  some,  and  fol- 
low him ; 
And  he  that  brings  his  head  unto  the  king 
Shall  have  a  thousand  crowns  for  his  reward.— 

[ExetttU  some  ofthes^ 
Follow  me,  soldiers:  we  'U  devise  a  mean  7i 
To  reconcile  you  all  unto  the  king.     [£jc«r»/. 

Scene  IX.     Kenilttorth  Castle, 

Trumpets  somid^d.  Enter  Kino  Henrt, 
Queen  Margaret,  and  Somerset,  on  tht 
terrace  of  the  castle. 

King,  Wjw  ever  king  tliat  jo/d*  an  earthly 
thn»ne. 
And  could  command  no  more  content  than  It 
No  sooner  was  I  crept  out  of  my  cradle 


s  VUiaco,  A  corruption  of  Italian  Vigliacco^naiaX. 
Uales,  draws.  »  Jvy'^»  enjoyed. 
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made  a  king,  at  nine  months  old. 
'^  sabject  long'd  to  be  a  king 
Qg  and  wish  to  be  a  subject 

^ircKiNGHAM  a}id  old  Clifford. 
health  and  glad  tidings  to  your  ma- 

rhy,   Buckingham,   is   the    traitor 

nirpris'd  ? 

it  retired  to  make  him  strong? 

w,  a  number  of  Cade's  followers^ 
th  halters  about  their  necks, 

is  fled,  my  lord,  and  all  his  powers 
Id;  10 

ly  thus,  with  halters  on  their  necks, 
ir  highness'  doom,  of  life  or  death, 
ben,  heaven,  set  ope  thy  everlasting 

n  my  vows  of  thanks  and  praise  I — 
bis  day  have  you  redeem'd  your 

d  how  well  you  love  your  prince 
untry: 

:ill  in  this  so  gowi  a  mind, 
r,  though  he  be  infortimate, 
rselves,  will  never  be  unkind: 
th  thanks  and  pai'don  to  you  all,  20 
8  you  to  your  several  countries, 
save  the  king !  God  save  the  king  I 

Enter  a  Messenrfer. 

5ase  it  your  grace  to  l>e  adv^rtisefl 
f  York  is  newly  come  from  Ireland, 
I  puissant  and  a  mighty  power 
^aUowglasses*  and  stout  kems^ 
I  hitherward  in  proud  array, 
roclaimeth,  as  he  comes  along, 
re  only  to  remove  from  thee 
I  Somerset,  whom  he  terms  traitor, 
us  stands  my  state,  'twixt  C -ade  and 
listress'd ;  31 

lip  that,  having  'scap'd  a  tempest, 
wray  calm'd,  and  boiirdefi  with*  a 

I  Cade  driven  back,  his  men  dis- 


T= there  never  wu. 

W9M,  heavy-armed  Irish  soldiers. 

ght-anned  soldiers.  ^With^hy. 


And  now  is  York  in  arms  to  second  him. 

I  pray  thee,  Buckingham,  go  thou  and  meet 

him. 
And  ask  him  what 's  the  reason  of  these  arms. 
Tell   him   I'll   send   Duke  Edmund   to  the 

Tower; — 
And,  Somerset,  we  will  commit  thee  thither. 
Until  his  army  be  dismiss'd  from  him.  40 

Som,  My  lord, 
I  '11  yield  myself  to  prison  willingly. 
Or  unto  death,  to  do  my  country  good. 

King,  [To  Bu^^-inghani]  In  any  case,  be  not 

too  rough  in  terms; 
For  he    is    fierce,   and   cannot    brook    liard 

langimge. 
Buck.  I  will,*  my  loixl ;  and  doubt  not  so  to 

deal 
As  all  things  shall  redound  unto  your  gotxi. 
King,  Come,  wife,  let's  in,  and   learn  to 

govern  lietter; 
For  yet   may   England   curse   my   wretched 

reign.  [Flourish.    Ejceunt, 


Q  Scene  X.     Kent.     Iden^s  garden. 
Enter  Cade. 


V 

^ 


Cade.  Fie  on  ambiti(m  I  fie  on  myself,  that 
have  a  sword,  and  yet  am  ready  to  famisli  I  \ 
These  five  days  have  1  hid  me  in  these  woods  ^ 
and  dui-st  not  j)eep  out,  for  all  the  country  is;J 
laid°  for  me;  but  now  am  I  so  hungry,  that  if  j 
I  might  have  a  lease  of  my  life  for  a  thousand  / 
years,  I  could  stay  no  longer.  Wherefore,  on  a; 
brick  wiUl  have  I  climb'd  into  this  garden,  to; 
see  if  I  can  eat  gi-aas,  or  jnck  a  sallet*  another; 
while,  which  is  not  amiss  to  cool  a  man's  sto-/ 
niach  this  hot  weather.  And  I  think  this^ 
word  "sallet"  was  bom  to  do  me  good:  for/ 
many  a  time,  but  for  a  sallet,"  my  brain-pan/ 
had  been  cleft  with  a  brown  bill  ;^  and  manv^ 
a  time,  when  I  have  been  dry  and  bravely  > 
inarching,  it  hath  serv'd  ine  instead  of  a  quart  J 
pot  to  drink  in;  and  now  the  word  ** sallet" 
nnist  serve  me  to  feed  on. 


\ 


»  /  trtW,  i.t.  "  I  will  not  be  too  rough." 

*  lAiui,  i.e.  set  with  traps.  f  Sallet^  salad. 

>  But  far  a  tallet,  a  pUy  on  the  word  »aUet,  which  also 
means  a  kind  of  helmet 

*  Drown  bill,  a  kind  of  halberd. 
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}     Iden.  Lord,  who   would  live  tunuoiled   ii 
i        tbe  court, 

.And  may  enjoy  guch  quiet  walks  t»  these? 


^This  small  iiiherilaDce  uiy  f&tiier  left  me       ai 
' ('■■onUnti^tli  me,  and  north  a  monarchy. 
\l  seek  not  to  wai  grent  l>y  othenf'  waning,' 
;0r   gather   wealth,   I    rare   not,   with   what 


Sufliceth  that  I  have'  maintains  my  stnt«, 
And  sends  the  ixwrwell  pleased  from  my  gilt, 
Vad^.  Here 's  tlie  lord  of  the  soil  come  to 
seize  me  for  a  Htray,'  for  entering  hia  \» 
simple*  without  leave.  Ah,  villain,  thouvilt 
betray  me,  and  get  a  thousand  crowns  of  tht 
king  by  carr>-ing  my  head  to  him:  but  111 
make  thee  eat  iron  like  an  ostrich,  and  svalli» 
my  sword  like  a  great  jun,  ere  thou  and  I 

Iden.  Wliy,  rude    companion,*  whatsoe'er 

thou  be,  " 

I  know  thee  not;  why,  then,  should  I  betny 

theei 
Is't  nut  enough  to  break  Into  my  garden. 
And,  like  a  thief,  to  come  to  rob  my  grouuJSi 
Climbing  my  walls  in  s[>ite  of  me  the  owner. 
Rut  IJiou  wilt  brave  me  with  these  saucy  teriue 
Cud<!.  Brave  thee  I  ay,  l.y  the  best  bl!*.l  tlia 
ever  was  liroach'd,  and  beard  thee  too.  [Sr 
i-anltcumefoncard]  Look  on  me  well:  I  liav 
eat  no  lueaf  these  five  days;  j'et,  ounie  thoi 
and  thy  five  men,  and  if  I  do  not  leave  yui 
all  as  dead  as  a  door-nail,  I  pray  iioA  I  wa; 
never  ent  grass  more.  * 

idfii.  Nay,  it  shall  ne'er  be  said,  while  Eng 
land  stjinds. 
That  Alexander  Iden,  Esquire  of  Kent, 
Took  odils  to  I'onibikt  a  |>oov  famish'd  man. 

[llv  Ki'jiu  to  llitjire  Serrtintt  to  retirr 
l/iev  rvturn  to  lad  of  ring*. 
0)i|>ose  thy  steadfast-gazing  eyes  to  mine, 
Si-e  if  thou  canst  outface  me  with  thy  looks: 
Set  limb  to  timli,  oiui  thou  art  far  the  leaser; 
Tliy  hand  is  but  a  finger  to  my  fist,  i 

Tliy  leg  a  stick  compared  with  this  trxincheoo 
My  fo(.t  shall  fight  with  all  the  strength  thm 

And  if  mine  ann  Ite  heaved  in  the  air, 
Tliy  grave  is  <lLgg'd  already  in  the  earth. 
Rut  as  for  words, — whose  greatness  answer 

words," 
Let  this  my  sword  report  what  npeech  foi 

>5»^rrMUair»aKC,  ^.,i(  -ItliennliEhUiilwbi 


nvy : 
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ACT  V.  Sceue  1. 


Cade,  By  my  yalour,  the  most  complete 
champion  that  ever  I  heard ! — Steel,  if  thou 
'turn  the  edge,  or  cut  not  out  the  burly-bon'd 
clown  in  chines  of  beef  ere  thou  sleep  in  thy 
sheath,   I   beseech   Grod   on  my   knees  thou 
;ma\'8t  betum'd  to  hobnails.  [They fight.   Cade 
falU.]  O,  I  am  slain !  famine  and  no  other  hath 
: slain  me:  let  ten  thousand  devils  come  against 
me,  and  give  me  but  the  ten  meals  I  have  lost, 
and  I  'd  defy  them  all.     Wither,  garden ;  and 
be  henceforth  a  burying-place  to  all  that  do 
dwell  in  this  house,  because  the  unconquered 
soul  of  Cade  is  fled.  7o 

Ickn.  Is 't  Cade  that  I  have  slain,  that  mon- 
strous traitor? 
Sword,  I  will  hallow  thee  for  this  thy  deed. 
And  hang  thee  o'er  my  tomb  when  I  am  dead : 
Ne'er  shall  this  blood  be  wipe<l  from  thy  point; 
<  But  thou  shalt  wear  it  as  a  herald's  coat. 
To  emblaze^  the  honour  that  thy  master  got. 


Cade,  Iden,  farewell,  and  be  proud  of  thy' 
victory.     Tell  Kent  fn>m  me,  she  hath  lost 
her  best  man,  and  exhort  all  the  world  to  be^ 
cowards ;   for  I,  that  never  feared  any,  am  - 
vanquished  by  famine,  not  by  valour.  81  - 

[DieJt.  f 

Iden.  How  much  thou  wrong'st  me,  heaven  ; 

Ije  my  judge.  ' 

Die,  damned  wretch,  the  curse  of  her  that; 

bare  thee;  { 

And  as  I  thrust  thy  body  with  my  swonl,       ^ 

So  wish  I,  I  might  thrust  thy  soul  to  hell.        { 

Hence    will    1   th^ag   thee   headlong    by   the  i 

heels  \ 

Unto  a  dunghill  which  shall  l>e  thy  grave,       ^ 

And  there  cut  off  thy  most  ungracious  head;    ' 

Which  I  will  bear  in  triumj)h  to  the  king,       \ 

Leaving  thy  trunk  for  crows  to  feed  uiK>n.   90  . 

\^Exeuut  hhni  and  Sn^rantg  with'. 

Cade's  bmbf.  ]  > 


ACT    V. 


Scene  I.     Fields  between  Dartford  and 
Blackheath. 

The  King^s  camp  on  one  side.  On  the  other 
enter  York,  attended  with  drums  and  colours; 
hii  forces  at  some  distance. 

YorXr.   From  Ireland  thus  comes  York  to 

claim  his  right, 
And  pluck  the  crown  from  feeble  Henry's  head : 
King,  bells,  aloud ;  bum,  bonfires,  clear  and 

bright. 
To  entertain  great  England's  lawf  id  king. 
r[AhI  saiicta  majestas/^  who  would  not  buy 

thee  dear? 
Let  them  obey  that  know  not  how  to  rule ; 
This  hand  was  made  to  handle  nought  but 

gold. 
I  cannot  give  due  action  to  my  words, 
Except  a  sword  or  sceptre  balance  it:^ 
A  sceptre  shall  it  have,  have  I*  a  soul,  lo 

S^  which    ni    t068   the   flower-de-luce   of 

France.  ] 

1  EmHaze,  emblazon,  display. 

>  Haneta  majegtatj  holy  majesty! 

'  /(.  i.e.  my  hand.  *  Have  I=u  1  have. 


Etiter  BrcKiNOHAM. 

[J.tiV/f*]  Whom  have  we  heie?     l>nckingham, 

to  disturb  nie^ 
The  king  hath  sent  him,  suiv:    I  must  dis- 

seml)le. 
Bt(cL  York,  if  thou  meanest  well,  I  greet  thee 

well. 
Vorl'.  Humphrey  of  Buckingham,  I  accept 

thy  greeting. 
Art  thou  a  messenger,  or  come  of  pleasure? 
Bud'.  A  messenger  from  Henry,  our  dread 

liege. 
To  know  the  reason  of  these  arms  in  peace; 
Or  why  thou,  being  a  subject  as  I  am,  19 

Against  thy  oath  and  true  allegiance  swoni. 
Should  raise  so  great  a  jKiwer  without  his  leave. 
Or  dare  to  bring  thy  force  so  near  the  court. 
Vork.  [Aside]  Scarce  can  I  s]>eak,  my  choler 

is  so  gi*eat : 
QO,  I  could  hew  up  rocks  and  light  with  flint,' 
I  am  so  angi'v  at  these  abject  terms;  ^ 

And  now,  like  Ajax  Telamonius,  ^ 

On  sheej)  or  oxen  could  I  sj)end  my  fury.  ]      ^ 
I  am  far  better  bom  than  is  the  king, 
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More  like  a  king,  more  kingly  in  my  thoughts: 
But  I  must  make  fair  weather  yet  a  while,  so 
Till  Henry  be  more  weak  and  I  more  strong. — 

0  Buckingham,  I  prithee,  pardon  me, 
That  I  have  given  no  answer  all  this  while; 
My  mind  was  troubled  with  deep  melancholy. 
The  cause  why  I  have  brought  this  army 

hither 
Is  to  remove  proud  Somerset  from  the  king. 
Seditious  to  his  grace  and  to  the  state. 

Buck.  That  is  too  much  presumption  on  thy 
part: 
But  if  thy  arms  be  to  no  other  end. 
The  king  hath  yielded  unto  thy  demand:      40 
The  Duke  of  Somerset  is  in  the  Tower. 

York'.  Upon  thine  honour,  is  he  j)ri8oner? 

Buck.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  fs  prisoner. 

York.  Then,  Buckingham,  I  do  dismiss  my 
powers. 
•Soldiers,  I  thank  you  all;  disperse  yourselves; 
Meet  me  to-morrow  in  Saint  George's  field, 
You  shall  have  pay  and  every  thing  you  wish. 
And  let  my  sovereign,  virtuous  Henry, 
Command  mv  eldest  son,  nav,  all  mv  sons, 
As  pledges  of  my  fealty^  and  love;  &o 

1  '11  send  them  all  as  willing  as  I  live : 
Lands,  grxxls,  horse,  armour,  any  thing  I  have. 
Is  his  to  use,  so  Somerset  may  die. 

Buck.  York,  I  commend  this  kind  submis- 
sion: 
We  twain  will  go  into  his  highnes.s'  tent. 

Enter  Kino  Henry,  attended. 

King.  Buckingham,  doth  York  intend  no 
harm  to  us. 
That  thus  he  marchcth  with  thee  arm  in  arm? 

York.  In  all  submission  ami  humilitv 
York  doth  present  himsi'lf  unto  your  highness. 
King.  Tlien  what  intends  these  forces  thou 
di»st  bring?  oo 

York.  To  heave  the  traitor  Somerset  from 
hence, 
And  fight  against  that  monstnnis  rel)el  Cade, 
Who  since  I  heanl  ti>  l>e  discomfite<l. 

Enter  I  den,  with  Cade's  head. 

/den.  If  one  so  rude  and  of  so  mean  con- 
(liti.>n 


May  pass  into  the  presence  of  a  king, 
Lo,  I  present  yoiur  grace  a  traitor's  head. 
The  head  of  Osule,  whom  I  in  combat  slew. 
King.  The  head  of  Cade  I — Great  God,  how 
just  art  Thou  I — 
O,  let  me  view  his  visage,  being  dead. 
That    living    wrought    me    such    exceeding 
trouble. —  7» 

Tell  me,  my  friend,  art  thou  the  man  that  slew 
him? 
JdefL  1  was,  an 't  like^  your  majesty. 
King.  How  art  thou  call'd?   and  wluit  i» 

thy  degree? 
Iden.  Alexander  Iden,  tliat  's  my  name; 
A  iKX)r  esquire  of  Kent,  that  loves  his  king. 
Biu'k.  So  please  it  you,  my  lord,  't  weiv  not 
amiss 
He  were  created  knight  for  his  good  se^^'ice. 
Ki)ig.  Iden,  kneel  down   [lie  kneefs].  Ideiv 
rise  up  a  knight.  t* 

We  give  thee  for  reward  a  thousand  marks, 
And   will    that   thou   henceforth   attend  on 
us. 
Iden.  May  Iden  live  to  merit  such  a  bounty, 
And  never  live  but  true  unto  his  liege  I  [IHm*. 

Enter  Queen  and  Somerset. 

King.    See,  Buckingham,  Somerset  cornea 
with  the  queen: 
Go,  bid  her  hide  him  quickly  from  the  duke. 
Queen.    For  thousand  Yorks  he  shall  not 
hide  his  head. 
But  boldlv  stjind  and  front  him  to  his  face. 
York.  How  now  I  is  Somerset  at  liberty? 
Then,   York,    unloose    tliy    long- imprisoned 

thoughts. 
And  let  thy  tongue  be  equal  with  thy  heart 
Shall  I  endure  the  sight  of  Somerset  t —        » 
False  king  I  why  hast  thou  broken  faith  with 

me. 
Knowing  how  hardly  I  can  brook  iibuse  \ 
King  did  I  call  thee  \  no,  thou  art  not  king, 
Not  fit  to  govern  and  rule  multitudes, 
Which  dar'st  not,  no,  nor  canst  not  rule  a 
I  traitor. 

.    That  head  of  thine  doth  not  become  a  crown; 
I    Thy  hand  is  lujule  to  grasp  a  ])alniers^  staff, 
I    And  not  to  gnice  an  a^-ful  princely  j-ceptre. 


1  FeaUy,  pronuunced  as  a  trisyllable. 
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[I'oiiiliiu/   to   the  croiru]     That   gold    muirt 
ruunil  engirt  these  brows  of  mine,  ot 

Fboee  smile  &nd  frown,  like  to  Achillea'  spear, 
H  able  with  the  change  to  kill  and  cure. 
lere  is  a  hand  to  hold  a  sceptre  up, 
Lnd  with  the  same  to  act'  controlling  lawa  ^ 
live  place:  bj  heaven,  thoushalt  rule  no  more 
•"er  him  whom  heaven  created  for  thy  ruler. 
.ViHi.  O  monstrous  traitor  1 — I  arrest  thee, 
York, 
*f  capital  treason  'gainst  the  king  an<l  crown : 
>bey,  audacious  traitor;  kneel  for  grace. 
Yiirk.  Woiildat  have  me  kneel  I  lirst  let  nie 
ask  of  these,  [poiiiliiii/  In  hit  Atlfaiia>itii\ 
f  tb«}'  can  brook  I  bow  a  knee  to  man. — 
ixrah,  call  in  my  sons  to  be  my  ball;  111 

[k'jnt  Attradanl. 
Ifuow,  ere  they  will  have  me  go  tii  wani,* 
Iwy  '11  pawn  their  swordu  for  iiiy  eiifraiichiae- 

Vuwi.  (.'ail  hither  Clifford;  bi<l  him  come 

To  say  if  that  the  Iwistard  boys  iif  York 
Shall  lie  the  surety  tor  their  traitor  father. 

lE.cil  lUictiaglum. 
f'-irt  0  blood-bespotted  Neapolitan, 
Outragt  of  Naples,  England's  bloody  scourge  ! 
TW  tuna  of  York,  thy  betterit  in  theii'  biith, 
^lull  W  their  father's  bail;  and  liane  to  those 
^for  ray  surety  will  refuse  the  Ixiys!  \n 
8«*  where  tUey  come:  I  '11  warrant  they  'II 
Blake  it  good. 

^oiir,  on  one  tide,  Edward  and  Richard 
I^NTAOESBT,  Kith  Forfiet;  on  tht  othtr  old 
CtlPFORD  aiid  hit  ^<rii,  with  Forvet  alio, 
'/"en.  And  here 

their  bail 

'''/.  Health  and  all  happiness  to  my  lord 
'he  Kingl  [Kiieelt  to  King  Henry. 

W.  I  thank  thee,  Clifford:  say,  what  news 
with  thee  I 
■'*y.  do  not  fright  us  with  an  angry  look : 
^^Methy  sovereign,  Clifford;  kneel  again; 
'"I'thy  mistaking  so,  we  pardon  thee. 
%  This  ia  my  king,  York,  I  do  not  mis- 
take; 1°B 
'^Mhou  miatak'at  me  much  to  think  I  do:— 


B  Clifford  to  deny 


To  Bedlam  with  him!  is  the  man  grown  mad) 
Kitig.  Ay,  Cliffonl;  a  bedLuu  and  ambitious 
humour  Ki 

Makes  liini  c>|i|H>se  himself  agaiiiHt  bis  king. 


ilif.  He  is  a  Iniitur;  let  him  to  the  Tower, 
Ami  chop  away  that  factious  pate  of  his. 

(Juftn.   He  is  arrested,  hut  will  not  oWy; 
His  sons,  he  says,  shall  give  their  woids  for 


Yort.  Will  you  not,  soni 
Edie.  Ay,  noble  father, 
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Riclu   And    if  words  will   not,   then  our 

weapons  shall.  140 

Clif.  Why,  what  a  brood  of  traitors  have  we 

here! 
York,  Look  in  a  glass,  and  call  thy  image  so: 
I  am  thy  king,  and  thou  a  false-heart  traitor. — 
Call  hither  to  the  stake  my  two  brave  bears,^ 
That  with  the  very  shaking  of  their  chains 
They  may  astonish  these  fell-lurking  curs: 
Bid  Salisbury  and  Warwick  come  to  me. 

[^Exit  an  Attendwvt. 

Enter  Warwick  and  Salisbury,  with  Forces. 

Clif,  Are  these  thy  bears?  well  bait  thy 
l>eai*s  to  death,  i4s 

And  manacle  the  bear-ward  in  their  chains. 
If  thou  dar'st  bring  them  to  the  Imiting  place. 
Rich,  Oft  have  I  seen  a  hot  o'erweening  cur 
Run  back  and  bite,  because  he  was  withheld; 
Who,  being  suflfer'd  with*  the  bear's  fell  jmw, 
Hath  clapp'd  his  tail  between  his  legs  and 

cried: 
And  such  a  piece  of  service  will  you  do, 
If  you  oppose  yourselves  to  match  Lord  War- 
wick. 
CHf,  Hence,  heap  of  wrath,  foul  indigested^ 
lump, 
As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shape ! 
York.  Nay,  we  shall  heat  you  thoroughly 

anon. 
ilif.  Take  heed,  lest  by  your  heat  you  burn 
vourselves.  IM 

King,  Why, Warwick,  hath  thy  knee  forgot 
to  bow? —  • 

Old  Salisbury,  shame  to  thy  silver  hair. 
Thou  mad  misleader  of  thy  brain-sick  son ! 
;Q  What,  wilt  thou  on  thy  death-bed  play  the 
I         ruffian, 

,  And  seek  for  sorrow  with  thy  si)ectacle8? — ] 
O,  where  is  faith  ?  O,  where  is  loyalty  ? 
If  it  be  lianish'd  from  the  frosty  head,         167 
Where  shall  it  find  a  harbour  in*  the  earth? — 
;  Q  Wilt  thou  go  dig  a  grave  to  find  out  war, 
And  stain  thine  honourable  age  with  blood  ?  ] 
Why  art  thou  old,  and  want'st  experience? 
Or  wherefore  dost  abuse  it,  if  thou  hast  it? 

I  Bean;  the  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff  were  the  cognizance 
of  the  house  of  Netille. 
s  Being  tuffei^d  inth,  i.e.  Ijeing  allowed  to  engage  with. 
*  Indigeited,  shapeless.  *  In,  on. 
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For  shame !  in  duty  bend  thy  knee  to  me 
That  bows  unto  the  grave  with  mickle^  age. 

SaL  My  lord,  I  have  considered  with  mjael 
The  title  of  this  most  renowned  duke; 
And  in  my  conscience  do  repute  his  grace 
The  rightful  heir  to  England's  royal  seat 

King,  Hast  thou  not  sworn  allegiance  unt 
me? 

Sal.  1  have.  i^ 

King.  Cast  thou  dispense  with®  heaveufo 
such  an  oath? 

tSal,  It  is  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  siu; 
But  greater  sui  to  keep  a  sinful  oath. 
Q  Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow 
To  do  a  murderous  deed,  to  rob  a  man. 
To  force  a  spotless  virgin's  chastity. 
To  reave '^  the  orplian  of  his  patrimony, 
To  wring  the  widow  from  her  custom'd  riglil 
And  have  no  other  reason  for  this  wrong    i< 
But  that  he  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oath?] 

Queen,  A  subtle  traitor  needs  no  sophister 

King,  Q^\  Buckingham,  and  bid  him  an 
himself. 

York,  Call  Buckingham,  and  all  the  frieiM 
thou  hast, 
I  am  resolv'd  for  death  or  dignity. 

Q  Clif,  The  first  I  warrant  thee,  if  dreai 
prove  true. 

liar.  You  were  best*  go  to  bed  and  drej 
again. 
To  kee])  thee  from  the  tempest  of  the  field. 

Clif,  I  am  resolv'd  to  bear  a  greater  stor 
Than  any  thou  canst  conjure  up  to-day; 
And  that  I  '11  write  upon  thy  burgonet,^* 
Might  I  but  know  thee  by  thy   househt 
badge. 

liar.  Now,  by  my  father's  badge,  old  Nev 
crest, 
The  rampant  bear  chain'd  to  the  ragged  si 
This  day  I  '11  wear  aloft  my  burgonet, 
As  on  a  mountain  top  the  cedar  shows 
That  kee})S  his  leaves  in  spite  of  any  storm 
E'en  to  affright  thee  with  tlie  view  thereof 

Clif.  And  from  thy  burgonet  I  '11  rend  thy  be 


»  Miekle,  great. 

*  Dispense  icith,  obtain  dispensation  from. 

f  To  reave,  te.  to  bereave. 

'  Sophister,  i.e.  sophistical  arguer. 

»  I'oM  tperc  he*t,  it  would  be  best  for  you, 

10  Burgonet,  a  kind  of  helmet. 
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Aiid  tread  it  under  foot  with  ail  contempt, 
,  I>e8[)ite  the  bear- ward  that  protects  the  bear. 
}'.  Clif.  And  so  to  arms,  to  arms,  victorious 
father,  211 

To  quell  the  rebels  and  their  complices. 
Rich,  Fie !  charity,  for  shame !  speak  not  in 
spite. 
For  you  shall  sup  with  Jesu  Christ  to-night, 
r.  Clif.  Foul  stfgmatic,*  that's  more  than 

thou  canst  tell. 
Kich.  If  not  in  heaven,  you  '11  surely  sup  in 
helL  ]  [Exeunt  severaUi/. 

Scene  IL     J^aint  Alban's. 

Alarums:  excurgiofis.     Enter  Warwick. 

^Var.  Cliflford  of  Cumberland,  't  is  Warwick 
calls: 
[And  if  thou  dost  not  hide  thee  from  the  liear, 
jNow, — when  the  angry  trumpet  sounds  alarum 
And  dead  men's  cries  do  fill  the  empty  air, — ] 
Clifford,  I  say,  come  forth  and  fight  with  me : 
[Proud  northern   lord,  Clifford  of  Cumber- 
laud,  ] 
Warwick  is  hoarse  with  calling  thee  to  arma 

Enter  York. 

How  DOW,  my  noble  lortl!  what,  all  afoot? 
Tori:  The  deadly-handed  Clifford  slew  my 
steed,  9 

But  match  to  match  I  have  encounter'd  him 
And  made  a  prey  for  carrion  kites  and  crows 
Even  of  the  bonny  beast  he  lov'd  so  well. 

Enter  old  Clifford. 

^^ar.  Of  one,  or  both  of  us,  the  time  is  come. 
york.  Hold,  Warwick,  seek  thee  out  some 
other  chase, 
^or  I  myself  must  hunt  this  deer  to  death. 
^^ar.  Then,  nobly,  York;  'tis  for  a  crown 
thou  fight'st — 
^  I  intend,  Clifford,  to  thrive  to-day, 
^^  grieves  my  soul  to  leave  thee  unaasail'd. 

[Exit. 
^Uf.  What  seest  thou  in  me,  York?  why 
doet  thou  pause  ? 


'  Stifftnatie,  one  on  whom  natnn  bu  Mt  the  f t^ma,  or 
•^k  of  deformity. 


York,  With  thy  brave  bearing  should  I  be 
in  love,  20 

But  that  thou  art  so  fast  mine  enemy. 

Clif.  Nor  should  thy  prowess  want  praise 
and  esteem, 
But  that 't  is  shown  ignobly  and  in  treason. 
York.  So  let  it  help  me  now  against  tliy 
sword. 
As  I  in  justice  and  true  right  express  it. 
Clif.  My  soul  and  bo<ly  on  the  action^  both! 
York.  A  dreadful  layl^ — address  thee*  in- 
stantly.        [They  fight  ^  and  Clifford  falls. 
Clif.  La  fin  couronne  les  ceucres.^  [Dies. 

York.  Til  us  war  hath  given  thee  peace,  for 
thou  art  stiU.  29 

Peace  with  his  soul,  heaven,  if  it  be  thy  will  I 

[ExU. 

Enter  Young  Clifford. 

J'^  Clif.  Shame  and  confusion!  all  is  on  the 
i*out; 
Fear  frames  disorder,  and  diaonler  wounds 
Where  it  should  guard.     O  war,  thou  son  of 

hell, 
Whom  angiy  heavens  do  make  their  minister, 
Tlirow  in  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our  jkii  t^ 
Hot  coals  of  vengeance !     f  Let  no  soldier  fly: 
He  that  is  trulv  dedicate^  to  war 
Hath  no  self-love;  nor  he  tliat   loven  him- 
self 
Hath  not  essentially,  but  by  circumstance. 
The  name  of  valour. —  ] 

[Seeing  his  dead  father. 
O,  let  the  vile  world  end, 
And  the  jiremised^  flames  of  the  last  day 
Knit  earth  and  heaven  together!  42 

Q  Now  let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blast, 
Particularities'  and  \re\Xy  sounds 
To  cease  !^" — Wjust  thou  ordain'd,  dear  father. 
To  lose  thy  youth  in  i>eace,  and  to  achieve 
The  silver  livery  of  advised ^^  age. 
And,  In  thy  reverence  and  thy  chair- days, 

thus 
To  die  in  ruffian  battle?]    Even  at  this  si^t 


3  Lay,  wager. 
•  Part,  party. 


s  Action,  combnt 

^  Addreim  thee,  prepare  thee 

*  "  The  end  ercwns  the  vork." 
'  Dedicate  =  dedicated. 

*  Premised,  sent  before  their  time. 

*  Particular itiei,  opposed  to  general  in  line  above. 

10  To  eeoMtf  i<.  to  cause  to  ceaa&      ^^  Adviaed,  sedate. 
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[>  stone:  and  while  tin 


My  heart  is 

lit  ahalt  be  stony.    ^York  not  our  old  me 

f  No  more  will  I  their  babes:  tears  virgiiuil 
'Shall  be  to  iiie  even  bm  the  dew  to  fite, 


,  And  beauty  tbat  tlit;  tyi'ant  oft  re<;kiniH 
^Shall  to  my  flaming  wrath  be  oil  and  flax.  2 

Henceforth  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  Jiity: 
St  Meet  I  an  infant  of  the  liouae  of  York, 
{Into  aa  uirniy  };obb«ts  will  I  vu^it 
) As  wild  Medea  j-oting  Absyrtus' did;] 

In  cruelty  will  I  seek  out  my  fame.  m 

JQCome,  thou  new  ruiuof  old  (lifford'a  bouse: 
JAs  did  .Sneas  old  Anchisca  bear, 

<  illfirrtiM,  tlia  brothtr  ol  MMles.    (aHDotcan.) 


So  bear  I  tliee  upon  my  manly  shouldrrB; 
But  then  .^^neas  bare  a  living  load,  h^ 

Nothing  so  heavy  as  these  woes  of  mine.  ] 

[AUii,  beariiiff  of  Ail /alia. 

[£WtT  Richard  PLAKXAUiu'ETaiu/  Someksit 
lighting;  Sohebset  it  iilled. 
Rich.  So,  lie  thou  there; 
For  underneath  &ii  alehouse'  paltry  ugn, 
Hie  Castle  in  Saint  Alban's,  Somerset 
Hath  made  the  wizard  famous  in  his  death.* 
Sword,  hold  thy  tamper;  heart,  be  wrathful 


still: 


V  for  enemies,  but  princes  kill] 
[Exit. 

Alarvmt:  exeurtiom.  Eiitrr  KiKO  Henrt, 
QcEES  Margaret,  ai»d  othen  retrmting. 
i^ueen.  Away,  my  lord!  you  are  slow;  fai 

shame,  away! 
A'l'ii//.  Can  we  outrun  the  heavens?  giiod 

Margaret,  stay. 
Queen.  What  are  you  made  of?  you'll  nol 
fight  nor  fly: 
Q  Now  is  it  manhood,  wialom  and  defence. 
To  give  the  enemy  way,  imd  to  aecure  us 
By  what  we  can,  which  can  no  more  but  fly.] 
[Alanini  alar  of. 
If    you   be   ta'en,   we   then   aboiilil    see   this 

Of  all  our  fortunes:  but  it  we  hajily  scape,— 
A«  well  we  may,  if  not  through^  your  neglect, — 
We  shall  to  London  get,  where  you  are  lnvii 
And  where  this  breach  now  in  our  fortuned 

May  readily  be  atopp'd. 


lU-fi 


3  Clifford. 

u  future  ni 


Y.  aif.  But  that  my  heart's 
chief  set, 

I  would  speak  blasphemy  ere  bid  you  fly: 
But  fly  you  must;  Q  uucurable  discomfit 
Reigns  in  tlie  hesrts  of  all  our  present  ]>art.' 
Away,  for  your  relief !  and  we  will  live 
To  see  their  day  anil  them  our  fortune  give:] 
Away,  my  lord,  awayl  [Esvani. 
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Scene  III.     Fields  near  St.  Alhan^s, 

Alaruifvf.  Retreat.  Flourish;  then  enter  York, 
Richard  Plantaoenet,  Warwick,  and 
Soldiers,  icith  drum  and  colo^irs. 

Yort,  Old  Salisbury,  who  can  report  of  him, 
That  winter  lion,  who  in  rage  foi^ete 
Aged  contusions  and  all  brush  of  time, 
And,  like  a  gallant  in  the  brow  of  youth, 
Repairs  him  with  occasion  i    This  hai)py  day 
Is  not  itself,  nor  have  we  w^on  one  foot, 
If  Salisbury  be  lost. 

Rich.  My  noble  father. 

Three  times  to-day  I  holp  him  to  his  horse. 
Three  times  bestrid  him,  thrice  I  led  him  oif. 
Persuaded  him  from  any  further  act:  lo 

Butstill,  where  danger  was,  still  there  I  met  him ; 
[And  like  rich  hangings  in  a  homely  house, 
•So  was  his  will  in  his  old  feeble  Ixxly.  ] 
But,  noble  as  he  is,  look  where  he  comes. 

Fnter  Salisbury. 

Sal.  Now,  by  my  sword,  well  hast  thou 
fought  to-day; 
By  the  mass,  so  did  we  all. — 1  thank  you, 
Richard : 


(t(x1  knows  how  long  it  is  I  have  to  live; 
And  it  hath  pleas'd  him  that  three  times  to- 

dav 
You  have  defended  me  from  inmiinent  death. — 
Well,  lords,  we  have  not  got  that  which  we 

have:^  20 

T  is  not  enough  our  foes  are  this  time  fled. 
Being  opjx)sites  of  such  refKiiring  nature.* 

Vorl:  I  know  our  safety  is  to  follow  them; 
For,  aA  I  hear,  the  king  is  fled  to  London, 
To  call  a  present  court  of  jiailiiiment 
Let  us  pursue  him  ere  the  writs  go  forth: — 
What   says  Lord  Warwick?   shall  we   after 

them  ? 
War.  After  them  I  nay,  before  them,  if  we 

can. 
Now,   by  my  faith,  lordi*,  'twas  a  glorious 

day: 
Saint  Alkan's  Imttle  won  by  famous  York    30 
Shall  be  eterniz'd  in  all  age  to  come. — 
Sound  drums  and  trumixjts, — and  to  London 

all: 
And  more  such  davs  as  these  to  us  befall ! 

[Ea;eunt. 


»  i.e.  '■  We  have  not  secured  that  which  we  notrpouesa." 
s  i.e.  "Being  enemies  so  able  to  recover  from  defeat" 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

1.  Kino  Henry  the  Sixth.    See  note  1,  I.  Henry  VI. 

1  Humph  RET,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  bis  uucle.    See 
u.'te  S,  I.  Henry  VI. 

S.  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  great- 
uude  to  the  king.    See  note  5. 1.  Henry  VI. 

i  Richard  Plantaoenet,  Dake  of  York.    Bee  note  7, 

I-  Henry  VI.    As  the  children  of  York  figure  in  this  play, 

U  may  be  well  to  record  the  fact  that  Richard  Plantagenet 

■Bvried  Cicely  Neville,  daoghter  of  Ralph  Neville,  Earl  of 

^'estmoreland,  by  his  second  marriage  with  Joan,  daugh- 

^r  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  widow  of 

^r  Hobert  Ferrers.    By  this  nisrriage  he  obtained  the 

luppurt  of  the  powerful  Xeville  family  and  their  many 

conuections.    How  many  these  were  may  be  guessed  from 

^«  fact  that  Cicely  was  the  eighteenth  of  a  family  of 

twenty-two,  of  whom  the  first  nine  were  by  the  earl's 

^t  wife,  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Hugh,  Karl  of  8taf- 

toT±    The  duke  had,  altogether,  by  his  wife  Cicely,  eight 

3001  and  four  daughters.     Four  sons  died  young.    Of  the 

otber  four  two  are  mentioned  below,  Edward  and  Richard. 

The  other  two  were  Edmund,  Earl  of   Rutland,  and 

(^«on(e,  Duke  of  Clarence,  of  whom  memoirs  will  be 

idven  iu  the  next  play.    Of  the  four  daughters  the  cUIest. 

Anne,  married  first,   Henry  Holland,  second  and  last 

I>ukeof  Exeter,  who  figures  in  the  next  play;  the  second, 

Hlizabeth,  married  John  de  la  Pole,  the  son  of  the  Duke 

of  Suffolk;  tlie  third,  Margaret,  became  the  third  wife  of 

Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy;  and  the  fourth  died 

youDg. 

i  Edward  and  Richard  Plantagenet.  The  historic 
P^odof  this  play  extends  from  April.  144f».  to  May.  1455. 
■At  the  latter  date  Edward  was  only  thirteen  years  old, 
^ving  been  bom  in  1422;  while  Richard  was  barely  three 
years  old,  having  been  bom  in  October,  1452.  The  ac- 
^UQt  of  these  two  characters  will  be  more  appropriately 
Sivei)  in  the  notes  of  the  next  play. 

^  Edxukd  Beaufort,  Duke  of  SoMERiJET,  succeeded 
^  Ivother,  John  Beaufort,  in  1444.  See  I.  Henry  VI. 
^^  «.  Collins  says  (vol.  I.  p.  228)  he  was  "  Earl  of 
^ortien  hi  Normandy,  and  created  Marquis  of  Dorset  on 
J«He  24th,  1443.  In  24th  Henry  VI.  (i.e.  144«)  he  was 
'^•nt  of  Normandy:  and  in  26th  Henry  VI.  (i.e.  1448) 
*^ted  Duke  of  Somerset."  According  to  Hollnshcd 
^^«L  ill.  p.  206)  it  would  seem  that  the  Dnke  of  York  was 
^^'^Cinally  appointed  Regent  of  France  after  the  decease 
^'  the  Dake  of  Bedford,  for  a  period  of  five  years,  nnd 
^t  his  appointment  was  to  be  renewed  for  another 
^Hod  of  Ave  years ;  but  the  Duke  of  Somerset  obtained 
^  ofBce,  and  replaced  the  Duke  of  York  in  1446. 
'^nerset's  appointment,  said  to  be  owing  mainly  to  the 


influence  of  Suffolk.  vei7  much  increased  the  enmity 
which  existed  between  him  and  the  Duke  of  York.  (See 
I.  Henr>'  VI.  note  1U8.)  Both  Collins  and  French  say  that 
he  was  created  Duke  of  Somerset  in  1448,  the  26th  year 
of  Henry  VI. 's  reign.  By  a  curious  mistake  l>oth  Hall 
and  Holinshed  talk  of  Edmund,  Duke  of  Somerset,  in  the 
year  1440;  while  Holinshed  under  the  year  1438  (vol.  ill. 
p.  192)  says:  "After  this,  Henrie  earle  of  Mortaigne, 
Sonne  to  Edmund  duke  of  Summerset,  ariued  at  Cliier- 
burgh  with  fouie  hundred  archers,  and  three  hundred 
Bpeares,  and  passed  through  >'orn)andie,  till  he  came 
into  the  countie  of  Maine."  Under  the  years  14S9,  1440, 
Holinshed  gives  an  account  of  the  military  exploits  of  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  whom  he  calls  (vol.  lii.  p.  196)  "Ed- 
mund duke  of  Summerset."  and  speaks  of  him  as  accom- 
panying the  Duke  of  York,  then  Regent  of  France ;  but 
here  he  only  copies  Hall  (p.  194)  "he  himself  (i.e.  York) 
accompanied  with  Edmond  duke  of  Somenet.  set  forward 
into  the  Ducliie  of  Aniow."  We  must  therefore  suppose 
that  both  Hall  and  Holinshed  have  made  a  mistake. 
What  is  certain  is  that  this  Edmund  was  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  on  whom  devolved  the  conmiand  of  the  English 
armies  in  France  after  1445;  he  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely unfortunate,  l.ingard  (vol.  iv.  p.  87\  speaking 
of  his  position  in  Normandy,  in  1449,  says:  "  The  Duke  of 
Somerset,  surroundrd  with  difsafTection  and  treason,  un 
able  to  face  the  enemy  in  the  flebl,  ami  forbidden  to  hope 
for  assistance  from  Kiiglnnd,  was  compelled  to  shut  him- 
self up  in  the  onpitnl.  aiul  to  1>elio1d  from  the  walls  of  the 
castle  the  fall  of  the  f<^irtres.se8  around  him."  Opposed  to 
him  was*  the  celebrated  Dunois,  the  Bastard  of  Orleans, 
the  most  able  general  on  the  French  side.  Some  attempt 
to  render  him  assistance  seems  to  have  been  made,  on  the 
part  uf  the  home  government,  in  1450;  but  the  small 
body  of  men,  sent  to  his  nssibtance  under  Sir  Thomas 
Kyriel,  were  defeated  April  18.  1450;  and  by  August  in 
that  year,  the  whole  of  NormaiKly  was  reconquered  by 
the  French,  and  in  another  twelve  months  all  the  English 
possessions  in  France,  except  Calais,  had  submitted  to 
Charles.  In  October,  1450.  the  Duke  of  Somerset  returned 
from  France ;  and.  although  his  ill  fortune  could  not  be 
attributed  to  any  want  of  valour  or  good  faith  on  his 
part,  he  was  looked  upon  ati  agltaitor,  and,  together  with 
Suffolk,  became  the  object  of  popular  detestation.  In 
1452.  at  »the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  York,  Somerset  was 
ortlered  into  custody  on  a  charge  of  treason.  Tliis  charge 
he  retorted  on  his  accuser;  York,  in  his  turn,  was  ar- 
rested, and,  had  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  been 
followed,  would  then  and  there  have  been  executed  as  a 
traitor,  and  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  would,  probably,  never 
have  taken  place.  In  November,  1453,  York  having  been 
recalled  into  the  cabinet,  Somerset  was  committed  to  the 
Tower.  In  the  following  year  the  government  of  Calais 
was  taken  away  from  him  and  given  to  his  rival.    Shortly 
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afterwards,  the  king  having  l>een  restored  tu  health, 
Somerset  was  liberated;  the  king  putting  an  end  to  all 
disputes  between  the  two  rivals  on  that  point  by  himself 
assuming  the  government  of  Calais.  In  that  year  the 
flames  of  civil  war  tliat  had  so  long  been  smouldering 
burst  forth;  and  in  the  very  first  battle,  that  of  St.  Albans, 
Somerset  was  slnin.  He  ninrried  Eleanor,  second  daugh- 
ter and  co-heir  of  Riclmrd  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick. 
He  had  four  sons  and  four  tlaughters.  Of  these  sons  the 
eldest.  Henry,  the  one  mentioned  in  the  passage  in  Holin- 
shed  above,  succeeded  his  father  as  third  duke.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Hexham,  14(U,  and  there 
beheaded  by  the  Yorkists  the  day  after  the  battle.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Edmund,  the  fourth  and  last  duke,  who 
figures  among  the  Dramatis  Persoiiie  in  the  next  play. 
Two  younger  brothers,  John  and  Tliomas,  died  without 
issue,  and  with  tliem  terminated  the  male  issue  of  John 
of  Gaunt.  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

7.  Duke  of  Suffolk.  Tliis  is  the  Karl  of  Suffolk  of 
the  last  play.  (Sec  note  10.)  He  was  created  Maniuis  of 
Suffolk  in  1444.  as  a  return  for  his  supposed  good  services 
in  arranging  the  marriage  between  the  king  and  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  and  Duke  of  Suffolk  in  1448.  He  married  Alice, 
widow  of  Thomas  Montacute.  Earl  of  Salisbury.  (See 
I.  Henry  VI.  note  9.)  She  was  the  Earl  of  Salisbury's 
second  wife,  and  was  granddaughter  of  Chaucer,  the  poet. 
She  had  by  the  duke  two  souh.  of  whom  the  elder.  John 
de  la  Pole,  was  restored  to  the  title  of  Duke  of  Suffolk  in 
the  third  year  of  Edward  IV.  He  married  Elizal>eth, 
Bister  of  Edward  IV.,  and  daughter  of  tlie  Duke  of  York 
of  this  platy.  Tlieir  son  John,  Earl  of  Liiu-oln,  was  de- 
clared heir  to  tlie  crown  by  Kicliard  III.,  his  uncle,  in 
default  of  issue  to  his  own  son,  tlio  Prince  of  Wales. 
This  Lincoln,  in  14s7,  countenanced  the  imposture  of 
Lambert  Himnel,  who  pretended  U*  be  Edward  Planta- 
genet,  Earl  of  Warwick.  He  was  killed,  with  many  other 
leaders  of  the  insurgents,  at  the  battle  of  Sttike,  on  June 
10th,  1487. 

8.  Duke  of  Buckinoham.  This  was  Humphrey  Staf- 
ford, the  only  son  of  the  Stafford  mentioned  in  III.  Henry 
VLi.  1.  7-9: 

\jord  Clifford  and  Lord  Stafford,  all  abreast, 
Charg*d  our  main  battle's  front,  and  breakini;  in 
Were  by  the  swords  of  common  soldiers  slain. 

His  mother  was  Anne  Plantagenet.  eldest  daughter  of 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  (iloucester.  youngest  son 
of  Edward  III.,  who  was  murdered  at  Calais  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  He  was  made  Duke  of  Buckingliani,  1444, 
Just  after  the  king's  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Anjou 
was  decided  upon,  1>eint  one  of  those  u]>on  whom  the 
king,  at  that  time,  conferred  special  honours,  as  Hall 
says  (p.  204):  "both  for  the  honour  of  his  realme,  and  to 
assure  to  hymself  more  special  frendes."  lie  married 
Anne  Neville,  third  daughter  of  Ralph,  first  Earl  of  West- 
moreland. One  of  his  daughters,  Catherine,  married 
John  Talbot,  the  third  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  grandson 
of  the  great  Lord  Talbot.  Of  his  three  sons  the  eldest, 
Humphrey,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  1455. 
He  married  Margaret  Beaufort,  daughter  of  Eilmund, 
Duke  of  Somerset.  (See  above,  note  6.)  By  her  he  left  a 
■on,  Henry,  who  succeeded  Ids  grandfather  as  third  duke, 
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and  is  the  Buckingham  of  Richard  III.  The  third  ion. 
John  Stafford,  was  created  Earl  of  Wiltshire  by  E^iwanl  IV 
(French  says  in  1470),  and  is  alluded  to  in  III.  HenirVl 
1.  1. 14.  15: 

And,  brother,  here's  the  Karl t>/ It'Utshin's  bfcxxi 
NVhoni  I  encounter'd  as  the  battles  join'd. 

According  to  Lingard,  the  Earl  of  W'Utshirefooghtonihe 
side  of  the  Lancastrians  at  tlie  battle  of  Tuwton  in  1461. 
was  taken  prisoner  while  attempting  to  escape  with  ibe 
Earl  of  Devon,  and  was  beheaded.     There  must  bare 
lieen  two  persons  with  this  title,  for  Holiushed  mentiou 
"the  Earle  of  Wiltshire,  sonne  to  the  Duke  of  BaduRg- 
ham"  as  being  among  the  noblemen  who  accompanied 
King  Edward  on  April  14th,  1470.  when  he  entere^l  Exeter 
in  pursuit  of  Warwick  and  Clartnce.    The  Duke  of  Bock- 
ingham  of  tliis  play,  however,  was  a  loyal  adherent  oitbe 
house  of  Lancaster.     He  was  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
ceme<l  with  Suffolk  in  the  conspiracy  against  Humpbref- 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  1446  (see  Holinslied,  voL  iii.  p.  i'^^' 
and  was  one  of  the  noblemen  specially  denounced  ^^ 
Jack  Cade  in  1450.     He  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  S<*^ 
thampton,  July  10th.  1460.     In  III.  Henry  VI.  he 
wrongly  representetl  as  having  been  killed  at  the  ba^^ 
of  St.  Albans,  where  Edward  says  (i.  1.  10-lS): 

l.or«l  Stafford's  father.  Duke  <>/ Buckiugham, 
Is  either  slain  or  wounded  dangerously; 
I  cleft  his  l>eaver  with  a  downright  blow. 
That  this  is  true,  father,  l>ebold  his  blood. 

9.  Lord  Clifford.    This  is  Thomas,  eighth  Lord    "^ 
Clifford,  son  of  John  de  Clifford,  and  Elizal>eth  PercT^-^^ 
the  daughter  of  Hotspur,  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  eldf^  ^ 
daughter  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  third  Earl  of  Marc 
(See  I.  Henry  VI.  note  13.)    Lord  de  difford  was  the 
fore  directly  descended  from  Edward  III.  through  1; 
matenial  grandmother.    He  was  sheriff  of  Westmorelan 
1422.  and  appears  to  have  sat  in  parliament  from  the  fk  ^ 
teenth  to  the  thirty-first  years  of  Henry  VI.    He  was  th^ 
otdy  son.    After  his  father's  decease,  his  mother  ma 
Ralph  Neville.  Earl  of  W^estmoreland.    Lord  Clifford 
a  most  anient  Lancastrian.     He  was  killed  at  the  batt 
of  St.  Albans,  May  22d,  1455,  when  only  forty  years  ol 
He  married  Joan,  daughter  of  Lord  Dacre  of  Gilaland. 
whom  he  had  four  sons  and  five  daughters.    The  eld< 
son,  John  de  Clifford,  is  the  Young  Clifford  of  this  and 
Lord  Clifford  of  the  following  pla>'. 

10.  Earl  of  Salisbury  was  Richard  NeTiUe,  the  fathe 
of  the  king-maker.     (See  I.  Henry  VI.   note  S,  secom 
paragraph.)   At  first  atUched  to  Henry  VI.  he  was  afte-^^ ' 
wards  induced  by  family  ties  to  Join  the  party  of  tt»  ^ 
Duke  of  York,  who  had  married  his  sister.    (See  aborts'  - 
note  4.)    He  held  the  chief  command  in  the  army  of  tlE  ^^ 
Yorkists  at  Uie  first  battle  of  Si  Alltans.  145&.    Afte-  '^ 
that  an  earnest  attempt  was  made  to  reconcile  the  tw*^  ^ 
factions,  an  attempt  which  promised  at  flrat  to  be  success 
ful.    Two  years  passed  without  any  aign  of  renewed  ho»^ 
tilities  between  them,  and  in  1467,  according  to  Fabyai:^^ 
(p.  631):  "the  quene  suspectynge  the  cyUe  of  London  ^^ 
and  demyd  it  to  l)e  more  fauourable  vnto  the  duke  o^^ 
Yorkys  partye  than  hyrs,  causyd  the  king  to  remoue  fronr:^ 
London  vnto  Couentre,  and  there  helde  hym  a  long^" 
season.    In  whiche  tyme  the  duke  of  Yorke  was  sent  fo^ 
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thytber  by  pryuey  seale,  with  also  the  erle  of  Salesbury, 
and  the  erle  of  Warwyke,  where,  by  covyne  of  the  queue, 
they  were  all  iii  in  great  daunger.  Howe  be  it  by  inon- 
yiahement  of  theyr  frendys  tliey  escapyd;  and  scone  after 
the  sayd  dolce  or  erle  went  into  the  Northe,  and  the  erle 
of  Warwyke,  with  a  goodly  company,  saylyd  vnto  Calays." 
The  ver>'  next  year  an  affray  took  place  between  one  of 
the  servants  of  the  king  aiul  a  servant  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  and  the  hollowneas  of  the  peace  which  the 
gentle  Henry  had  patched  up  between  the  two  factions 
was  soon  made  manifest.  Warwick  having  been  threat- 
ened by  some  of  the  king's  servants  professed  to  be  in 
fear  of  his  life,  and  took  refuge  at  Calais.  Seeing  that 
Warwick  had  escaped,  the  queen  with  her  party  resolved 
to  attack  the  Earl  of  Salisbury;  and  Lord  Audley,  with 
ten  thousand  men,  was  sent  to  arrest  him  and  bring  him 
prisoner  to  London  (see  Fabyan.  p.  634 X  Salisbury, 
tliough  at  the  head  of  a  much  smaller  force,  attacked 
Lord  Audley  at  Bloreheath  in  Staffordshire.  The  battle 
was  very  fiercely  contested.  Salisbury's  forces  did  not 
number  more  than  half  of  that  of  his  opponent;  but  he 
gained  a  complete  victory  and  Lord  Audley  was  slain. 
The  number  of  killed  amounted  to  2400  in  this  battle, 
which  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  renewal,  if  not  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  war.  After  the  l>attle  of  St. 
Albans  the  Duke  of  York  maile  a  quasi-subniission  to  the 
king  in  the  parliament  held  at  Coventry  in  1460.  Salisbury 
was  attainted  of  high  treason  as  well  as  the  other  lords 
who  had  joined  the  Duke  of  York,  and  in  the  same  year 
the  battle  of  Northampton  was  fouglit,  in  which  Salisbury 
took  an  important  part,  and  the  king's  forces  were  de- 
feated; but  fortune  changed  in  the  next  year;  for,  at  the 
battle  of  Wakefield,  the  Duke  of  York  was  killed;  Salisbury 
and  others  lieing  taken  prisoners,  were  beheaded  at 
Pomfret  by  order  of  the  ifueen.  By  his  wife  Alice  he  had 
six  sons  and  six  daughters.  Of  the  daughters.  Eleanor  and 
Catherine  married  respectively  Lord  Stanley  and  Lord 
Hastingi,  who  both  appear  among  the  Dramatis  Personw 
of  Richard  III.;  while  Margaret  became  the  wife  of  the 
£arl  of  Oxford  who  figures  in  the  next  play.  Of  the  sons 
the  eldest,  Richard,  is  the  celebrated  king-maker.  The 
■econd.  Sir  Thomas  Neville,  was  killed  at  Wakefield. 
The  third,  John  Neville,  is  the  Marquis  of  Montague  in 
III  Henry  VI.;  and  the  fourth,  George  Neville,  was 
loade  Archbishop  of  York.  The  two  remaining  sons  died 
yoQng.  The  brother,  whose  death  is  alluded  to,  III.  Henry 
^T  ii.  3.  15,  was  a  bastard.    (See  note  152  on  that  play.) 

U.  Earl  of  Warwick.     Richard  Neville,  Earl  of 

^^rwick,  known  as  the  King-maker,  really  makes  his 

'Irn  appearance  in  this  play.    (See  I.  Henry  VI.  note  8.) 

^«  seems  not  to  have  come  into  any  prominence  until  the 

"^tle  of  St  Albana,  1455.    From  that  day  he  became  one 

^'  the  leaders,  if  not  absolutely  the  chief  leader,  of  the 

*  <)ticist  party.    Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  the 

"^e  of  York  having  been  appointed  protector  of  the 

'^''^Im  during  the  illness  of  the  king,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury 

^*i  made  chancellor,  and  his  son  Warwick  governor  of 

^tlala.  In  1458  the  custody  of  the  sea  was  taken  from  the 

^Qke  of  Exeter,  and  given  to  Warwick  for  a  term  of  five 

^^^n.  On  May  29th  of  that  same  year  he  attacked  a  fleet 

^  twenty-eight  sail  with  a  very  inferior  force.    Fabyan 


(p.  633)  says  thut  they  were  Spani»h  ships,  but  they  appear 
really  to  have  been  a  fleet  belonging  to  the  citizens  of 
Lubeck;  and  cuiuplaint  having  been  made  against  Warwick 
of  this  wanton  attack  u]x)n  them,  he  was  summoned  to 
attend  at  Westminster,  on  which  occasion  the  affray, 
mentioned  above  in  note  10,  took  place.  Before  taking 
his  departure  for  Calais  he  api>eur8  to  have  arranged  with 
his  father  and  with  the  Duke  of  York  a  plan  of  the  future 
campaign;  and  on  his  return  to  France  he  immediately 
set  to  work  to  enlist  under  him  the  veterans  who  had 
served  in  Normandy  and  Guienne.  In  September  of  next 
year  he  Joined  the  Duke  of  York  and  his  father  at  Ludlow. 
The  greater  part  of  these  veterans  seem  to  have  been 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Andrew  TroUope,  who,  on 
finding  the  real  purpose  of  the  Y'urkists  was  treasonable, 
deserted  to  the  king  with  all  his  soldiers.  This  alarmed 
the  Yorkists,  and  they  broke  up  their  forces,  Warwick 
returning  to  Calais.  In  November  of  the  same  year  a 
parliament  was  held  at  Coventry,  in  which  an  attainder 
was  passed  a^ninst  the  Duke  of  York  and  all  his  party, 
including  the  E&t\  of  Warwick,  who  was  now  superseded 
both  in  the  government  of  the  fleet  and  in  the  government 
of  Calais;  in  that  of  the  fonner  by  the  Duke  of  Exeter, 
and  in  that  of  the  latter  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset;  but 
most  of  the  ships  us  well  as  the  town  of  Calais  remained 
faithful  to  Warwick.  His  popularity  was  such  that  he 
was  now  recognize<l  by  the  Duke  of  York  himself  as  the 
chief  hope  of  his  party.  On  July  10.  1460,  the  battle  of 
Northampton  took  place,  in  which  the  Yorkists  under 
Warwick  were  victorious,  and  King  Henry  was  taken 
prisoner.  At  the  entl  of  the  same  year,  on  December  30th, 
the  battle  of  WakeMeM  was  f«»ught,  in  which  York  was 
killed  and  his  army  totally  defeated  by  the  Lancastrians 
under  Queen  Margaret,  Warwick  took  no  part  in  this 
battle;  but  on  February  17th  of  the  same  year  he  was 
defeated  at  St.  Albans  by  the  Queen's  army,  and  King 
Henry,  who  was  under  the  Earl's  charge,  was  restored  to 
his  wife  and  son.  In  spite  of  this  victory,  York's  eldest 
son,  Edward,  succeeded  in  uniting  his  forces  with  those 
of  Warwick.  He  entered  London  on  March  4th,  and  was 
proclaimed  king,  under  the  title  of  Edward  IV.,  on 
March  2»th.  In  the  following  year,  1461.  the  battle  of 
Towton  was  fought.  The  Lancastrians  were  completely 
defeated ;  and  the  popularity  of  Edward  IV.  was  such 
that  Warwick  ceased  to  occupy  that  paramount  position 
among  the  Yorkists  which  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed. 
Whether  his  real  reason  for  deserting  the  Yorkists  and 
joining  the  Lancastrians  was  that  given  by  the  old 
chroniclers,  and  alluded  to  in  III.  Henry  VI.  iii.  8.  188. 
may  be  doubted.  Perhaps  the  insult  offered  by  the  king 
to  one  of  his  female  relatives  was  a  mere  excuse,  snatched 
at  by  one  who,  having  been  so  long  accustomed  to  play 
the  first  r61e,  now  found  himself  cast  for  an  inferior  part 
Be  this  as  it  may.  either  personal  pique  or  disappointed 
ambition  induced  the  great  earl,  in  1470.  to  declare 
himself  in  favour  of  Henry  VI.  By  the  end  of  this  year 
Henry  was  again  King  of  England,  and  Warwick  had 
again  resumed  his  ofllces  as  Chamberlain  of  England  and 
Captain  of  Calais.  In  March  of  the  following  year  Edward, 
having  been  formally  deposed,  landed  with  a  few  hundred 
men  at  Ravenspurg.  At  first  there  seemed  little  chance 
of  his  regaining  the  crown  he  had  lost;  but  Clarence,  who 
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hid  already  been  faithleu  to  the  memory  of  his  father 
and  to  the  cause  of  his  brother,  once  more  played  the 
traitor,  and  deserted  his  father-in-law,  Warwick,  at  tlie 
most  critical  momeni  Late  on  Easter  ere,  1471,  the  fatal 
battle  of  Bamet  was  fongbt;  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
slaughter,  which  has  perhaps  been  exaggerated  by  some 
of  the  chroniclers,  though  it  was  undoubtedly  rery  great, 
the  king-maker  fell.  His  inxiy  was  found  in  a  somewhat 
remote  spot,  stripped  of  its  armour;  it  was  afterwards 
exposed,  with  all  indignity,  for  three  days  on  the  pave- 
ment of  St.  Paul's,  and  then  buried  in  the  abbey  of 
Bilsam.  Thus  died  the  great  earl,  the  last,  it  may  be 
said,  of  those  powerful  noises  who  were  subjects  only  in 
name,  who,  by  their  personal  qualities,  immense  posses- 
sions, and  well-organized  bands  of  followers,  virtually  held 
the  fate  of  England  in  their  own  handa  By  his  wife  he 
liad  no  sons,  only  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom, 
Isabel,  was  married  to  the  Dulce  of  aarence;  the  second. 
Lady  Anne,  married  Prince  Edward,  tlie  sou  of  Henry  Yl., 
and  is  the  "  Lady  Anne  "  of  Richard  II L 

18.  Lord  Scales.  Thomas  Scales,  seventh  Lord  Scales, 
ton  of  Robert  Lord  Scales  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  William  Lord  Bardulf.  He  succeeded  his  brother 
Richard,  1418.  French  says  (p.  102):  "He  was  much 
engaged  in  the  wars  of  Henry  V.  in  France;"  but  I  find  no 
mention  of  him  at  all  in  Holinshed  till  the  very  last  year 
of  Henr}-  V.'s  reign;  when  he  was  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk with  other  commanders  against  Sir  Oliver  Mannie 
whom  they  defeated  "  at  a  place  called  I^  parke  Icuesque. 
in  Englisli.  The  bishop's  parke  "  (vol.  iii.  p.  130).  The  next 
year  he  aMisted  at  the  siege  of  Purt  Sicilian.  He  was 
sent  with  Sir  John  Fastolfe  in  the  next  year  to  conquer 
"tlie  countries  of  Aniow  and  Maine"  (Holinshed,  vol.  iii. 
p.  143;.  In  1427  Lord  Scales  diatinguished  himself  by 
remarkable  courage  in  an  engagement  fought  near  St 
Michael's  Mount  during  the  siege  of  Puntorson.  After 
(his  he  seems  to  have  L>een  associated  in  the  command 
with  Talbot,  and  uas  taken  prisoner  with  him  at  the 
battle  of  Patay.  During  the  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade, 
Lord  Scales  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Tower  of 
London.  He  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Qarter  by 
Henry  VI.,  and  faithfully  adhered  to  the  Lancastrian 
l>arty.  During  the  civil  war,  in  1459,  he  went  with  the 
1^1  of  Wiltsliire  to  Newbury,  and  took  part  in  the  cruel 
inquisition  there,  by  which  all  who  favoured  the  party  of 
the  Duke  of  York  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  plundered  of  all  their  pro- 
perty. This  was  one  of  the  acts  on  the  part  of  the 
Lancastrians  which  earned  tliem  the  hatred  of  the 
people.  In  the  very  next  year  Loi-d  Scales  met  with  his 
death.  After  the  l)attle  of  Northampton,  the  Tower  of 
London  was  surrendered  to  Edward,  Earl  of  March  (after- 
wards Edward  IV.),  and,  as  Holinshed  narrates  (voL  iii. 
p.  201) :  "  the  lord  Scales  suspecting  the  sequele  of  the 
deliuerie  tliereof,  tooke  a  wherrie  priuilie,  intending  to 
have  fled  to  the  queene;  but  he  was  espied  by  diuerse 
watermen  belonging  to  the  earle  of  Warwike  (which 
waited  for  foorth  comming  on  the  Thames)  and  suddenlie 
taken,  was  shortlie  slaine  with  manie  darts  and  daggers, 
and  his  bodie  left  naked  and  all  bloudie  at  the  gate  of  the 
clinke,  and  after  was  buried  in  the  church  adioining." 
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He  married  Emma,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  J 
borough.  By  her  he  had  one  son,  who  died 
father;  and  an  only  daughter,  Elisabeth,  wlu 
his  heiress,  married,  flrst.  Sir  Henry  Bow 
secondly.  Sir  Anthony  Woodville,  the  Lore 
Richard  III.,  who  became  Lord  Scales  in  right 

IS.  Lord  Sat.  This  is  Sir  James  Fienea  (< 
second  son  of  Sir  William  Fienes,  who  waa  t 
of  Sir  William  Fienes  and  Joan  de  Say,  his 
sister  and  co-heir  to  William  de  Say.  The  el< 
Sir  Roger  de  Fienes.  obtained  from  Henry 
the  lordship  of  De  la  Court,  and  part  of  the 
Caux  in  Normandy.  In  1419  he  was  made 
Arques,  and  in  1447  he  was  summoned  to  pa 
Lord  Say  and  Sele  in  right  of  his  mother  Joan 
alK>ve.  In  the  same  parliament  he  was  niad* 
Great  Britain  by  the  same  title  of  Say  and  & 
February  of  the  same  year  he  was  made  C 
Dover  and  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports;  in 
was  made  Constable  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
minority  of  the  sun  of  the  Duke  of  Exeter;  a 
ber  30,  1449,  he  was  made  Lord  Treasurer, 
of  the  must  unpopular  ministers,  and  was 
the  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Commoni 
lowing  year,  1450,  with  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
The  rebellion  of  the  Kentish  men  breaking  o 
committed  Lord  Say  to  the  Tower,  in  order 
the  popular  clamour.  When  the  rel>els  entei 
they  took  him  by  force  out  of  the  Tower;  a 
of  his  claiming  the  privilege  to  be  tried  bj 
brought  him  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  oth 
then,  after  what  could  scarcely  be  called  a  t 
dragged  off  to  the  Standard  in  Cheapside. 
rebels  beheaded  him;  and,  after  stripping  his  1 
caused  it  to  be  dragged  at  a  horse's  tail  into 
and  there  hanged  and  quartered.  Uis  executi 
on  July  4. 1451.  He  left  one  son.  Sir  William  : 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bamet,  April  14, 1^ 
on  the  side  of  King  Edward. 

14.  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and  William 
his  brotlier.  'J'hese  brothers  were  sons  of  Sir 
Stafford,  who  died  in  1428.  French  says  (p.l 
were  the  sons  of  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  of  ( 
7  Henry  VL ).  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  ai 
Sir  John  Burdett,  of  Huncote.  The  elder  of  tl 
Sir  Huniphrey,  was  sheriff  of  the  county  of  G 
and  9  Henry  VI. "  According  to  Fuller,  "he  ^ 
Henry  VI.,  made  governor  of  Calais"  (Worthi< 
253).  Hall  gives  the  following  account  of  his 
king  having  gone  against  Jack  Cade  and  the  Ke 
who  were  cncamiiedon  Blackheath,  Cade,  "ei 
bryng  the  kyng  farther,  within  the  compaaac 
brake  vp  hid  canipe,  and  retyred  backwarde  U 
of  Seueuocke  in  Kent,  and  there  exspcctyng 
encamped  him  selfe,  and  made  his  abode, 
which  bare  the  rule,  beyng  of  his  retrayte 
tised,  sent  syr  Humfrey  Stafford  knyght,  and 
brother  with  many  other  gentelmen,  to  fold 
of  the  Kentishmcu,  thinkynge  tliat  they  had 
yerely,  they  were  desceuyed:  for  at  the  fyrai 
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both  the  StafTorUet  were  slmyiie,  and  all  their  coinpanye 
ahamfuUy  discomfited."  .  .  .  Furtlieron  hesays:  "  When 
Uie  Kentish  capitayn,  or  ye  conetous  Cade,  had  thus  ob- 
teyned  Tictory,  and  slayne  the  two  valeannt  Staffordes, 
be  ftppareled  hym  selfe  in  tlieir  rich  armure,  and  so  with 
ponpe  and  glory  returned  agayn  toward  London "  (p. 
^V  Sir  Humphrey  married  Eleanor,  daughter  and  heir 
of  Sir  Thomas  Aylesbury,  Knight,  of  Blatherwick.    Their 
»>a.  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  of  Grafton,  fought  on  the  side 
of  Richard  III.  at  Bosworth,  and  was  amongst  those  who 
led  from  the  battle-field  and  took  sanctuary  in  St.  John's 
Church  at  Gloucester,  with  his  brother  Thomas  Stafford 
ami  Lord  LoveL     He  appears  to  have  gone  afterwards  to 
tile  lanctoary  at  Colchester,  to  have  left  there  in  1486, 
the  first  year  of  Henry  VII. 's  reign,  and  to  have  joined 
Tx)rd  Lovel  in  his  rebellion.     After  the  defeat  of  that 
itobleman  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford 
ud  his  brother  Thomas  fled  to  Colnham,  a  village  about 
two  miles  from  Abingdon.     That  sanctuary  being  pro- 
nounced not  a  sufficient  defence  against  traitors,  he  was 
taken  thence,  brought  to  the  Tower,  and  executed  at 
Tybom,  his  brother  Thomas  being  pardoned.     From  this 
family  of  Stafford  the  great  Duke  of  Wellingtou  was 
l^ended  by  his  mother's  side. 

U.  Sir  John  Stanley  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
^taoiey,  first  Lord  Stanley,  and  of  his  wife  Joan,  daughter 
Md  co-heir  of  Sir  Robert  Goushill,  her  mother  l)eing 
Eliubeth  daughter  and  heir  of  Richanl  Fitx  Alan,  Earl 
"f  Amndell,  and  descended  from  Edward  I.  Lord  Stanley 
I'M  four  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest.  Thomas  Stanley,  is 
ihe  Lord  Stanley  in  Richard  IH.,  afterwards  first  Earl 
^  Derby.  The  second,  Sir  William  Stanley,  is  a  char- 
after  in  the  next  play.  Sir  John  Stanley  is  generally 
known  as  Sir  John  Stanley  of  Weever,  having  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Thomas  Weever  of 
Weever,  in  the  county  of  Chester.  From  him  is  descended 
the  present  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  and  the  late  Dean 
"f  Westminster.  Little  mention  of  him  is  made  in  his- 
tory.  Hall  tells  us  (p.  202)  that  the  Duchess  of  Glouces- 
t^f.  after  her  conviction  for  sorcery  and  treason,  was 
'adjudged  to  perpetuall  prisone  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 
^der  the  kepyng  of  sir  Ihon  Staley,  knyght." 

U.  Vaux.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  William  Vaux  of 
Harrowden,  and  Matilda,  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Lucy. 
^«  vas  a  faithful  adherent  of  Henry  VI.,  and  was  killed 
'^t  the  battle  of  Te wksbury ,  147 1 .  His  son  Nicholas,  who 
'*& character  in  Henry  VIII.,  was  restored  to  his  estates 
'^y  Henry  VII.,  and  was  created  first  Lord  Vaux  by  Henry 
VIII. 

W.  Matthew  Oouoh,  who  Is  only  a  persona  muta  in 
this  play,  was  a  member  of  a  Welsh  family,  one  of  whose 
*'<«ceiMUnts  in  1796  became  Lord  Calthorpe.  The  name 
"'Gough  or  G<^e  occurs  frequently  in  the  Chronicles;  he 
^^i  distinguished  himself  on  several  occasions  in  the 
^'^wlth  Prance.  He  was  one  of  those  who  escaped  after 
^rery  disaatrons  battle  of  Fonrmigny  on  April  18. 1450. 
^  Was  killed  on  London  Bridge  by  the  rebels  under 
^«]e  Hall,  in  recording  his  death,  speaks  of  him  (p.  222) 
**  "a  man  of  great  wit,  much  experience  in  feates  of 
^iluliie,  the  which  in  continual  warrea,  had  valeauntly 


serued  the  kyng  nntl  bis  father,  in  the  partes  lK>y<'>d  the 
(as  before  ye  have  hearde)." 


18.  ALEXANDER  IDEN.  In  his  History  of  Kent,  under 
Ripley,  Hasted  says:  "  llie  Idens  were  a  family  of  gi-eat 
antiquity  and  good  estate  a)>out  Iden,  in  the  county  of 
Sussex,  and  Rolveden  in  this  county,  and  in  them  it  con- 
tinued down  to  Alexander  Iden,  who  resided  here  in  the 
28th  year  of  K.  Henry  W.,  the  latter  half  of  which  year 
he  was  sheriff  of  this  county,  being  appointed  to  that 
office  on  the  death  of  William  Crowmer,  Esq.,  who  had 
been  put  to  death  by  the  rebel  Cade  and  his  followers." 
Under  Hothfield  the  same  writer  says:  "Jack  Cade,  de- 
serted by  his  followers,  concealed  himself  in  the  woods 
near  this  place,  belonging  to  Ripley  !Manor,  in  Westwell, 
soon  after  which  he  was  discovered  by  Alexander  Iden, 
esq..  Sheriff  of  this  county,  as  some  say,  in  a  field  belong- 
ing to  that  manor  in  Westwell  parish,  but  by  others  in  a 
field  of  this  parish,  still  named  from  that  circumstance 
Jack  Cade's  field."  Holinshcd  says  it  was  at  Hothfield  in 
Sussex.  Iden  was  subsequently  appointed  Governor  of 
Rochester  Castle,  and  was  again  Sheriff  of  Kent  in  1450. 
1457.  He  ninrried  the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  the 
daughter  of  tlie  Lord  Say  mentioned  above  (note  13). 

19.  Hi'ME,  Southwell,  B(.>linobroke.  Of  these  char- 
acters there  is  no  more  to  say  than  to  quote  Hall  (p.  202): 
"At  the  same  season,  wer  arrested  as  nyders  and  couu- 
sailers  to  the  saydu  Duchesso.  Thomas  Soutliwel,  prieste 
and  clmuou  of  siiincte  Stei>hens  in  Westmynster,  Ihon 
Hum  priest,  Roger  Bolynsbroke,  aconynj:  nycromancier. 
and  .Margerie  lourdayne,  sumamod  tlic  witcheof  Eye,  to 
whose  charge  it  was  laied.  yt  thei,  at  the  request  of  the 
duchessc,  had  deuised  an  image  of  waxe,  representyng 
the  kynge,  whiclie  by  their  sorcery,  a  litle  and  litle  c6- 
sumed,  entendyng  tlierby  in  cOclusion  to  waist,  and 
destroy  the  kyngea  person,  and  so  to  br>'ng  hym  death, 
for  the  which  treisou,  they  wer  adiudged  to  dye,  &  so 
Margery  Iorda)ne  was  brent  in  smithfelde,  &,  Roger 
Bolyugbroke  was  drawen  and  quartered  at  tiborne,  tak- 
yng  vpo  his  death,  that  there  was  neuer  no  suche  thyng 
by  theini  ymagined,  Ihon  Hum  had  his  pardon,  &  South- 
wel  died  in  the  Toure  before  execution:  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  toke  all  these  thynges  paciently,  and  saied 
Utle." 

Boliugbroke  was  one  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  chap- 
lains. He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  is  spoken 
of  by  William  Wyrcester,  a  contemporary  writer,  in  tlie 
following  words  (Annates  Reruui  Anglicarum.  sub  anno 
1440):  "Cleric-ns  famosissimus  unusiUorum  in  toto  mundo 
in  astronomia' et  arte  nigromantica;''  meaning  that  he 
was  une  of  the  most  famous  in  the  world  of  those  famous 
in  astronomy  and  the  necromantic  art.  The  Duke  of 
Gloucester  was  a  great  patron  of  learned  men. 

80.  Tho.mas  Horner  This  incident  of  the  armourer  and 
his  servant  is  thus  narrated  by  Hall  (p.  207):  "  This  yere. 
an  Amierars  seruaunt  of  London,  appeled  his  master  of 
treason,  whiche  offered  to  l>e  tried  by  battaill.  At  the 
dale  assigned,  the  frendes  of  the  master,  brought  hym 
Malmeaey  and  Aqua  viU,  to  comforte  hym  with  all,  hut 
it  was  the  cause  of  his  and  their  discomforte:  for  he 
poured  in  so  much  that  when  he  came  into  the  place  in 
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Smithfeldc,  where  Ite  should  flght,  bothe  his  witte  and 
strength  failed  hym:  and  so  he  beyng  a  tall  and  a  hardye 
personage,  ouerladed  with  hote  dryiikes,  was  vanqueshed 
of  his  aeruauute,  beyng  but  a  cowarde  and  a  wretche, 
whose  body  was  drawen  to  Tibome,  and  there  hanged 
and  behedded."  According  to  Douce  (p.  317):  "The  real 
names  of  these  combatants  were  John  Daveys  and  William 
Catour,  as  appears  from  the  original  precept  to  the 
sheriffs  still  remaining  in  the  Exchequer,  commanding 
them  to  prepare  the  barriers  in  Smithfleld  for  the  combat. 
The  names  of  the  sheriffs  were  Godfrey  Boloyne  and 
Robert  Home;  and  the  latter,  which  occurs  in  the  page 
of  Fabian's  chronicle  that  records  the  duel,  might  have 
suggested  the  name  of  Horner  to  Shakespeare.  Stow  is 
the  only  historian  who  has  preserved  the  servant's  name 
which  was  David."  Stow's  account  is  as  follows  (edn. 
1502):  "John  Dauid  appeached  his  master  William  Catur 
an  Armorer  dwelling  in  S.  Dunstones  Parish  in  Pleete- 
street,  of  treason,  and  a  day  being  assigned  them  to 
flght  in  Smithfleld,  the  master  being  welbeloued,  was 
so  cherished  by  his  friends,  and  plied  so  with  wine,  that 
being  therewith  ouercome,  was  also  vnluckely  slaine  by 
his  seruant "  (Chronicles,  p.  649). 

81.  Jack  C AI)E.  Hall  says  (p.  220):  "A  certayn  yongma  of 
a  goodely  stature,  and  pregnaunt  wit,  was  entised  to  take 
vpon  him  the  name  of  Ihon  Mortymer,  all  though  his 
luune  were  Ihon  Cade,  and  not  for  a  small  policie.  think- 
ing that  by  that  surname,  the  lyne  and  lynage  of  the 
assistente  house  of  the  erle  of  Marche.  which  were  no 
small  number,  should  be  to  hym  both  adherent,  and 
fauorable."  Carte,  in  his  History  of  England  (1750),  gives 
the  following  account  of  Cade,  taking  tlie  facts  as  to  his 
early  life  mainly  from  Rymer:  "John  Cade,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  who  having  livetl  some  time  with  Sir  Tliomas 
Dagre  in  Sussex,  and  killed  a  woman  with  a  child,  had, 
after  taking  sanctuary,  been  forced  to  abjure  the  realm, 
and  had  been  since  in  the  French  service.  The  man  did 
not  want  sense,  and  hoped  to  enrich  himself  by  distur- 
bances; he  was  bold,  insinuating,  artful,  and  cunning: 
and  finding  upon  his  return  from  France,  that  the  country 
people,  being  uneasy  under  the  present  government,  had 
naturally  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  right  heir  of  the 
crown  (which  was  generally  known  to  belong  to  the  house 
of  Mortimer)  and  placed  in  him  their  hopes  of  redress, 
he  assumed  the  name  of  John  Mortimer,  pretending 
(perhaps  to  be  a  son  of  Sir  John  Mortimer,  who  had  been 
put  to  death  about  twenty-five  years  before)  at  least  to 
be  a  near  relation  of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  whose  name 
and  popularity  might  serve  to  increase  the  number  of 
his  followers."  He  is  said  to  have  been  by  employment 
a  clothier  or  dyer. 

28.  Maroaret.  Queen  to  King  Henry.  See  1.  Henry  VI. 
note  27. 

88.  Eleanor  Cobham.  She  was  the  third  daughter  of 
Sir  Reginald  Cobham,  eldest  son  of  the  Reginald  second 
Lord  Cobham  who  is  mentioned  in  Richard  11.  ii.  1.  279 
"Rainold  Lord  Cobham"  as  one  of  the  adherents  of 
Dolingbroke  who  embarked  with  the  latter  from  Brittany 
in  his  descent  upon  England.  She  married  the  Good 
Duke  Humphrey,  1428,  after  the  pope  had  pronounced 
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his  marriage  with   Jacqueline,  Countess  of   Haioanlt. 
illegal;  she  having  been  at  the  time  of  that  marriage 
the  lawful  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant.     Accordiag  U* 
Holinshed  (vol.  iii.  p.  145):  "when  the  duke  of  Glocester 
vnderstood  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him  by  the 
pope,  he  began  to  wax  wearie  of  his  wife  the  said  ladie 
Jaquet,  by  whonie  he  neuer  had  profit,  but  lone.  sdA 
tooke  in  a  second  marriage  Eleanor  Cobham,  daughter  ol 
the  lord  Cobham  of  Sterberow,  which  before  (as  the  fame 
went)  was  his  souereigne  paramour,  to  his  slander  »n^ 
dishonour."   It  must  be  confessed  that,  for  a  person  wk><* 
was  supposed  to  have  merited  the  title  of  Good,  Dul^^ 
Humphrey's  notions  of  morality  were  rather  lax.    Tt»^ 
duchess  was  indicted  in  1441,  and  was  imprisoned  first  >  ''^ 
the  castles  of  Chester  and  Kenilworth  and  finally  remov^s^^ 
to  Peel  Castle  in  the  Isle  of  Man  under  the  custody  ^:=^' 
Sir  John  Stanley  (see  above,  note  15).    She  died  there  ^  * 
1454,  having  endured  a  very  rigorous  confinement    fc^-^ 
her  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  she  had  i:^  ^ 
children. 

81  Margaret  Jourdain.  It  appears  from  Rymer  * 
Foedera,  vol.  x.  p.  505,  that  in  the  tenth  year  of  Kin*:'  '^ 
Henry  the  Sixth,  Margery  Jourdemayn,  John  Virle; 
clerk,  and  friur  John  Ashwell,  were,  on  the  ninth  of  Ma. 
1432,  brought  from  Windsor  by  the  constable  of  tii 
castle,  to  which  they  had  been  committed  for  sorce 
before  the  council  at  Westminster,  and  afterwards,  b, 
an  order  of  council,  delivered  into  the  custody  of  th 
Lord  Chancellor:  The  same  day  it  was  ordered  by  th 
lords  of  council  that  whenever  the  said  Virley  and  Ash*-  " 
well  should  find  security  for  their  good  behaviour  the^^^ 
should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  in  like  manner  that  Jourde-  — 
mayn  should  be  discharged  on  her  husband's  flndin^^ 
security.  The  above  is  the  substance  of  the  Latin  original  -- 

ACT  I.    Scene  1. 

85.  Line  1:  As  FROM  your  high  imperial  majetty.—ff 
by.    We  have  followed  Dyce  in  adopting  Mr.  Lettaom'i* 
emendation.     In  The  Contention  the  line  stands: 

As  fi^  yuur  high  imperiall  Maiesties  ctntmaml. 

When  the  superfluous  two  syllables  eonttnand  were  struct^ 

out,  as  Mr.  Lettsom  points  out,  "  the  corrector  seems  to 

have  forgotten  to  alter  the  preposition." 

« 

86.  Line  3:  procurator.— The  author  evidently  took  thi^ 

expression  from  Hall  (p.  205):  "Wlierthe  Marques  of  Suf- 
folke,  K%  procvrattjr  to  Kyng  Henry,  espoused  the  sail 8^ 
Ladie,  in  the  churche  of  sainct  Martyns." 

i7    Lines?,  8: 
The  D\tke»  qf  Orleans,  Calaber,  Bretafftu,  AUnfoti, 
Seven  earls,  twelve  barons,  attd  TWENTY  reverend  bishops- 

F.  1,  following  Q<i.,  has  in  line  7  "Bretagne  and  Alen^n.*' 
F.  2  omits  the  and.    Q.  1.  Q.  2  read  then  the  instead  oT 
ttcenty,  an  evident  misprint  which  was  corrected  in  Q.  3 
The  passage  was  evidently  taken  from  the  accouDt  by 
Hall  of  the  espousal,  of  which  we  have  quoted  part  in  thr* 
last  note:  "At  whiche  mariage  were  present,  the  father 
and  mother  of  the  bride,  the  Frenche  kyng  hymself, 
whiche  was  vncle  to  the  husbande,  and  the  Frenche 
queue  also,  whiche  was  awnte  to  the  wife.  There  wer  alao. 
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I  of  OrleauDce,  of  CaUber,  of  AUunaon,  and  of 
▼U.  Erlea,  xii.  Barons,  xx.  Bithoppes,  betide 
and  gentlemen  "  (p.  206).  This  obvious  misprint 
guide  to  one  in  attempting  to  amend  other  cor- 

e  29 :  ai(ftfr-l«</e«f.— Shalcespeare  never  uses  the 
'  in  the  sense  of  "dear,"  "beloved,"  except  in 
Musage  in  this  play.  iiL  1. 164 :  "  My  li^ett  liege." 
enUy  uses  it  in  the  phrase  "I  had  as  {u/"="l 
ce  as  much."  "  I  had  as  soon."  The  old  genitive 
itr  is  never  used  by  Shakespeare  in  any  other  of 
.  It  is  common  in  Chaucer  generally  in  com- 
in  such  words  as  alder-firtt,  alder-last;  and  this 
d  alder-liefett  Chaucer  uses  in  Troilus  and  Cres- 
240 :"  Mine  alderleoett  lord."  The  more  correct 
this  genitive  is  aller.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
sautiful  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  to  his  sou 
m  the  day  of  his  leaving  England  (See  Puston 
'oL  i.  p.  121).  he  calls  the  king  "  oure  alder  (of  us 
high  and  dredde  sovereygne  Lord."  Alder-liefett 
=  the  German  aller-liebit.  Oiapman  uses  this 
-y  appropriately,  in  his  grim  tragedy,  Alphonsus, 
of  Germany,  where  he  makes  Hedevich  call 
dwaid  "  niein  allerlievett  husband."  (Act  iv.) 
ol.  iiL  p.  263. 

es  32-34.— Hall  (p.  205)  thus  descril)es  Margaret: 
oman  excelled  all  other,  aswell  in  beautie  and 
in  wit  and  pollicie,  and  was  of  stomack  and 
lore  like  to  a  man,  then  a  woman." 

e  33 :  yelaef.  — It  is  remarkable  that  Shakespeare 
use  the  prefix  y,  except  in  this  passage  and  in 
ages  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  i.  1.  242:  "it  is 
hy  park,"  and  v.  2.  602,  of  same  play,  "Judas 
iped  Maccabceus."  It  is  used  in  the  first  place 
do,  and  in  the  second  by  Holofcmea  It  would 
f  ShakMpeare  looked  upon  the  use  of  this  prefix 
'k  of  affectation.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance. 
ik  noting  as  a  proof  that  his  work  cm  this  play 
o  his  early  period,  that  both  these  words,  yelad 
r4ie/eH,  are  not  to  be  found  in  The  Contention, 
added  in  the  parts  rewritten  by  Shakespeare. 

e  40:  Here  are  the  artielet  of  contracted  peace.— 
Ucles  are  not  given  in  full  by  any  of  the  old 
its;  but  Hall  gives  the  substance  of  them  (p.  204): 
e  Duchie  of  Aniow,  and  the  countie  of  ^layne, 
s  released  and  deliuered,  to  the  kyng  her  father, 
yng  for  her  mariage,  neither  peny  nor  farthyng; " 
tier  on  he  says  that  certain  ambassadors  were 
England  by  the  French  king,  who,  "  after  instru- 
•n  bothe  parties,  sealed  and  deliuered,  (not  vn- 
1)  returned  into  their  countrey." 

es  60. 51 :  Item,  that  the  DUCHY  of  A  njou  and  the 
nf  Mains,  <&c.— When  the  Cardinal  reads  the 
low  (lines  67.  68)  he  reads :  "  Item,  it  is  further 
etween  them,  that  the  duchies  of  Anjou  and 
tc  This  is  an  obvious  discrepancy,  owing  to  the 
eaa  in  petty  details  which  is  very  characteristic 
speare.  It  is  nselets  to  attempt  to  defend  it 
r  dramatic  grounds  as  Clarke  does.  In  the  Old 
t  Oloncester  and  the  Cardinal  both  read  it  word 


for  word  the  same.  The  simple  explanation  is  that  Shake- 
speare corrected  the  Old  Play  from  the  Chronicles;  in 
the  passage,  quoted  above.  Hall  calls  it  the  county  of 
Maine,  and  so,  just  before,  he  speaks  of  it  under  the 
same  name,  and  again  below,  never  calling  it  the  duchy, 
for  it  was  not  a  duchy.  Fabyan  (p.  618)  speaks  of  "y« 
duchy  of  Angeou,  and  y«  erledoine  of  Mayne;"  so  that, 
so  far  from  Shakespeare's  object  being,  at  Clarke  says 
(voL  U.  p.  866),  "to  heighten  the  effect,  according  to  his 
own  characteristic  style,  by  making  Olotter  utter  the  sub- 
stance of  the  item  while  giving  its  form  with  verbal  inac- 
curacy," Gloucester  is  the  more  accurate  of  the  two. 
Shakespeare  simply  forgot  to  make  the  correction  the 
second  time  in  the  item  as  read  by  the  Cardinal 

8S.  Line  63:  They  jilease  u*  well.— Lord  marquen,  kneel 
THOU  doum.—The  whole  of  this  speech  in  The  Contention 
as  far  as  line  70  is  in  prose.  It  is  a  pity  it  was  not  left  so. 
'i1ie  next  line  64  is  only  made  a  verse  by  the  insertion  of 
the  word  the,  which  coming  after  thee  is  very  cacophonous. 
Were  it  not  that  marquesM  is  invariably  accented  by 
Sliakespeare  on  the  first  syllable,  I  should  propose  to  i-ead 
"my  lord  maniuess  kneel  down."  Pope  would  read 
"  kneel  you; "  Collier,  "  kneel  thee. "  The  objection  to  the 
former  is  that,  as  Henry  is  speaking  as  a  king  to  a  subject, 
he  would  more  probably  use  the  second  person  singular, 
as  he  does  in  tlie  rest  of  the  sentence.  The  objection  to 
Collier's  reading  is  that  thee  occun  in  both  the  next  lines. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  much  importance;  but  it  is  just  as 
well  to  make  this  line  complete,  as  it  is  evidently  an  over- 
sight of  Shakespeare's  not  to  have  done  so:  the  word  we 
have  supplied  seems  to  us,  fur  the  reasons  given  above, 
preferable  to  other  emendations. 

M.  Lines  71.  72: 

We  thank  you  all  for  thin  great  favour  done , 
In  cntrrtainment  to  my  princely  queen. 

However  uniMtpular  the  marriage  of  Henry  witli  Margaret 
of  Anjou  may  have  been  with  a  great  many  of  the  lords 
about  the  king,  she  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  cold- 
ness of  her  reception.  Fabyan,  whom  Holinshed  copies, 
gives  the  following  acccmnt  of  her  conveyance  from  South- 
wick  to  Blackheath  (p.  617):  "And  from  thens  she  wat 
honourably  conueyed  by  the  lordes  and  estates  of  this 
lande,  which  mette  with  her  in  sondry  places,  with  great 
retyncwe  of  men  in  s<»ndry  lyucryes,  with  theyr  sleuyt 
browderyd.  and  some  betyn  with  goldsmythes  werkes  in 
moste  costly  maner;  and  specyally  of  the  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, mette  with  her  with.  v.C.  men  in  one  lyuerey." 
Hall  makes  no  mention  of  this  circumstance. 

tt.  Lines  75-103.— As  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which 
Shakespeare  has  improved  the  language  of  the  Old  Flay  we 
give  the  speech  of  Gloucester  as  ft  is  in  The  Contention :  1 

Mum.  Braue  Peeres  of  England,  Pillars  of  the  Mate. 
To  you  Duke  Humphrey  niuj»t  vnfold  his  fpriefe. 
What  did  my  brother  Henry  toyle  himsclfe. 
And  waste  his  subiects  for  to  conquere  France? 
And  did  my  brother  Bedford  spend  his  time 
To  keep  in  awe  that  stout  vnruly  Kealme? 

1  At  the  references  to  the  Contention  are  very  numerous,  we  only 
give  the  pajfe,  the  edition  referred  to  being  the  Reprint  In  Hazlitt's 
Shakespeare  Library,  pt.  ii.  vol.  L 
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And  haue  not  I  and  mine  vncle  Bewford  here. 

Done  all  we  could  to  keep  that  land  in  peace? 

And  is  all  our  labours  then  spent  in  vaine, 

For  Suffbllce  he,  the  new  made  Duke  that  rules  the  roast, 

Hath  giuea  away  fur  our  Kin{(  Henries  Queene, 

The  Dutches  of  Anioy  and  Mayne  vnto  her  father. 

Ah  Lords,  fatall  is  this  marriage  canselliiii;  our  states, 

Keuer!»iii){  Monuments  of  conquered  France, 

V'ndoiuK  all,  as  none  had  nere  bene  done. — p.  4x6. 

86.  Line  83:  And  did  my  brother  Bedford  TOIL  his  tciiif— 
Shakeapeaie  uses  this  rerb,  in  the  transitive  sense,  in  two 
other  passages;  namely,  iu  Midsummer's  Night's  Dream, 
V.  1.  74: 

And  now  liave  Mi'd  tlieir  unbreath'd  memories, 

aii.l  in  Hamlet,  i.  1.  71,  72: 

Why  this  same  strict  and  most  observant  watch 
So  nightly  /ot'lt  the  subject  of  the  land. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  same  somewhat  unusual  use  of 
the  word  does  not  occur  in  the  corresponding  speech  in 
The  Contention. 

97.  Lines  98,  94: 

And  WAS  hit  highiie$M  in  his  infancy 
Crmmed  in  Paris  in  despite  of  foes  f 

Ft.  have  hath ;  the  emendation  is  Rowel's.  Grant  White 
reads  had,  wliich  seems  very  little  it  at  all  preferable  to 
the  reading  iu  Ff 

M.  Line  102:  Defacing  monuments  of  conquer' d  France. 

—  None  of  the  commentators  seem  to  have  explained  what 
these  "monumeiUs  of  conquer'd  France"  were.  It  cer- 
tainly seems  to  be  a  very  obscure  expression.  It  cannot 
refer  to  any  monuments  erected  to  celebrate  victories  on 
the  part  of  the  English.  Probably  the  meaning  is  that 
tlie  cities  aud  fortresses,  which  were  given  up  by  the 
treaty  of  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Aiijou,  were,  so  long 
as  they  remained  occupied  by  the  English,  monuments  of 
their  conquest. 

M.  Line  105:  This  PERORATION  withsuch CiRCUMiSTANCE. 
—The  explanation  of  tills  sentence  given  by  Johnsou,  viz., 
"This  speech  crowded  with  so  many  instances  of  exag- 
geration," seems  to  be  rather  far-fetched.  Surely  the 
meaning  given  to  circumstance  in  our  foot-note,  namely 
"circumstantial  details,'  fully  meets  the  re<iuirements 
of  the  sense.  The  Cardinal  means  to  say  that  Gloucester's 
speech  is  a  mixture  of  passion  and  deliberation;  and  that 
the  peroration,  which  is  generally  a  rhetorical  flourish,  is 
in  this  case  full  of  detaiL 

40.  Line  109:  Suffolk,  the  neio-made  duke  that  EULBS 
THE  Rc»AST.— The  origin  of  this  phrase  is  more  or  less 
obscure.  The  fact  is  that  the  phrase  has  become  so 
familiar  to  us,  and  the  sense  of  it  is  so  clear,  that  we  do 
not  trouble  ourselves  much  about  the  origin  of  it  Whether 
it  was  originally  used  of  the  person  who  sat  at  the  head 
of  the  dinner  table,  and  therefore  might  be  called  the 
ruler  or  director  of  the  fenst ;  or  whether  it  is  a  corruption 
of  "rule  the  nxNtf,"  as  plausibly  suggested  by  Richardson, 

—  the  phi*ase  having  been  originally  applied  to  a  cock 
who  "rules  the  roost"  in  the  sense  of  being  the  master 
of  the  hens  which  roost  with  him— or  whether  we  are  to 
look  elsewhere  for  tlte  origin,  is  uncertain.  In  support 
of  the  second  explanation  Richardson  quotes  from  Jewell's 
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Defence  of  Uie  Apolugie,  p.  36:  "Geate  you  nowe  vp  into 
your  pulpites  like  bragginge  cocket  on  the  roMvt,  iiaivi; 
your  whioges,  and  crow  out  aloude."  Clarke  quotes  fivsi 
Fox's  Actes,  Edward  IL:  "The  old  queeoe.  Sir  ^fftt 
Mortimer,  and  the  Bishop  of  Elie,  in  such  sorte  mki  tkt 
rost."  In  all  the  Ff.  the  word  is  spelt  rosl  There  is 
another  word  which  possibly  may  guide  ua  to  the  origin 
of  this  phrase,  and  that  is  the  word  roust  (sometimct 
written  roost,  rost,  from  the  Icelandic  r6st\  explained  to 
mean  "the  turbulent  part  of  a  channel  or  firth  occasiuoeti 
by  the  meeting  of  rapid  tides"  (Imperial  Diet  sub  RwOV 
Another  conjecture  is  that  roast  or  rost  may  be  a  comp- 
tion  or  misapplication  of  the  word  rout,  iu  the  sense  u(« 
ralible. 

4L  Lines  111,  112: 

Unto  the  poor  king  Reignier,  vhose  LAROK  STTLE 
Agrees  not  with  the  USANHESS  OF  HIS  PUESX. 
I1iis  expression  was  evidently  suggested  by  the  followiiir 
sentence  in  Hall  (p.  206):  "  For  kyng  Reyner  her  fatbrr 
for  al  his  long  stiie,  had  to  short  a  purse,  to  sende  iu<» 
doughter  honorably,  to  the  kyng  her  spouse." 

4i.  Lines  119-122.— This  passage  evidently  shows  tiut 
Shakespeare   had   confused   Richard   Neville,   Eari  oi 
Warwick,  with  Richard  Beauchamp,  the  King-msker 
(See  I.  Henry  VI.  note  8.)    The  latter  Eari  of  Warwick 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  conquest  of  Anjou  and  Maine- 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  ^largaret.  144&> 
he  was  only  in  his  seventeenth  year.   It  may  be  observe^ 
that  in  Hie  Contention  the  language  of  Warwick  is  mo^ 
vague.  He  never  uses  the  personal  pronouu  7;  the  expre^ 
sion  being:  "  Warwick,  Ac."  Some  editors  have  propo*^^ 
to  substitute  in  the  text  of  this  play  swords  for  woun^^ 
(line  121).    Certainly  the  antithesis  between  swords  af*-^ 
tcords  is  better  than  that  between  trouncfs  and  wcsds;  ax^^ 
the  verbal  jingle,  which  is  intentional,  is  more  complet^^ 


43.  Line  133:  That  Sufolk  should  demand  a 
FIFTEENTH.— Here  the  author  follows  the  Chronicles;  bc^ 
in  I.  Henry  VI.  v.  6.  93,  Suffolk  is  authorlMd  bjr  the  kii^' 
to  gather  up  a  tenth  for  his  expenses. 

41  Line  144 :  bickerings.— Thit  word  originally  meac:^ 
skirmishing,  in  which  sense  it  is  not  uncommon  in  tl^ 
early  Englisli  writers 

46.  Line  168:  AotM.— This  form  of  the  rerb  to  hoi,^ 
occurs  in  three  other  passages  in  Shakespeare,  in  Terape*! 
i.  2.  148;  Hamlet.  iiL  4.  207;  Richard  IIL  ir.  4.  529. 

46.  Line  178 :  Thou  or  J,  Somerset,  wUl  be  protector.  — 
Ff.  read  '*0r  thou  or  L"  We  have  followed  Capeil.^ 
emendation  in  omitting  the  first  or. 

47.  Line  194:  And,  BROTHER  Fori:.— In  The  Contentio^^ 
Salisbury  calls  York  coii«in.  He  was  really  his  hrothe^ 
in-law  (see  alwve,  notes  4  and  10). 

4i.  Line  208:   Then  let's  away,  and  look  wito  nz 
MAIN.— The  following  passage  from  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  birSl:^ 

He  tells  me,  my  dear  Gertrude,  he  hath  found 
The  head  and  source  of  all  jrour  son's  distemper. 

Queen.  I  doubt  it  is  no  other  but  /Ar  mag'tt; 
His  father's  death,  and  our  o'erliasty  marriage: 

is  generally  quoted  as  a  similar  instance  of  tlie  expressioi^ 
the  main ;  but  an  examination  of  the  text  shows  ua  tha*^ 
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lie  main  there  is  ao  elUpiical  expretsion  =  the  main 
mrat;  while  here  it  seems  to  be  used  in  the  •lMtract= 
the  chief  point,  the  safety  of  the  realm  "  (see  foot-note). 
1  the  next  speech  Wanridc  says  (line  218):  "Ham  ehanee, 
kther,  yoo  uieant."  But  for  tliis  explanation  given  by 
'arwick  one  might  think  that  main  here  meant  "the 
van."  a  tense  in  wliich  Shakespeare  frequently  uses  the 
(nd.    Compare  John  II.  1.  26: 

Even  tiO  that  Engbuid,  hedf('d  in  with  /A#  imum; 

le  meaning  being  "  let  us  look  to  the  command  of  the 
■0,"  a  most  important  point,  to  the  possession  of  which 
te  T<Mid8ts,  in  a  great  degree,  owed  their  subsequent 
iccess.  At  a  later  period,  after  the  battle  of  St.  Albans, 
le  king  took  "  the  custody  of  the  sea"  ^m  the  Duke  of 
Keter.  and  gare  it  "to  the  Earl  of  Warwick  for  a  term 
Ave  years  "  (Ungard,  voL  ir.  p.  119). 

iiL  Lines  209-213.— This  silly  jingle  is  taken  almost  ver- 
itim  from  The  Contention,  witli  the  exception  of  line 
2,  which  is  inserted.  It  is  not  a  bit  worse  than  some  of 
le  passages  we  have  pointed  out  in  Richard  II.,  e.g.  ii. 
72-93. 

50.  Line  216:  on  a  TICKLI  jmi'iU.— Shakespeare  uses 
tis  word  as  an  adjective  only  in  one  other  passsge,  in 
easure  for  Measure,  i.  2.  176-178:  "thy  head  stands  so 
nUe  on  thy  shoulders  that  a  milkmaid,  if  she  be  in  love, 
ay  sigh  it  off."  There  it  seems  to  mean  "unsteady," 
insecure."  Spenser  uses  it  in  the  same  sense. 
In  Kyd's  Jeronimo  or  The  Spanish  Tragedy  (set  ill.)  we 
ive  exactly  the  same  expression  as  in  the  text: 

Now  kUuidft  our  fortune  cit  a  ticklt  ^int 

— I>od^ey,  vol.  ▼.  p.  8a. 

tmpare  also  Chapman's  Widow  s  Tears,  ii.  1:  "I  haue 
t  her  hart  vpon  as  tickle  a  pin  as  the  needle  of  a  Diall " 
dramatic  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  29). 

fit  Line  £21:  'Tis  THINS  they  give  axcay,  and  not  their 
PN. — York  is  addressing  himself.  Grant  White  changed 
ine  to  mine^  but  quite  unnecessarily.  Compare  lines 
18,  249  below,  where  the  speaker  again  addresses  him- 
If.  We  find  instances  in  Shakespeare  of  a  similar  Ii- 
use  in  soliloquy,  where  the  si>eaker  is  supposed  to  ad- 
ts!i  some  other  person.  Compare  Kichard  II.  v.  &.  66, 
Id  L  Henry  IV.  a  3w  82. 

Kl.  Lines  234,  236: 

At  did  the  fatal  brand  Althaea  bum'd 
Unto  the  yrince't  heart  qf  Calydon. 

le  allusion  is  to  the  story  of  Meleager,  or  rather  to  the 
«r  and  post- Homeric  form  of  that  story.  He  was  the 
:^  of  Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon,  and  Althea.  When  he 
«  leven  days  old,  the  fates  declared  he  would  die  as 
:>n  as  the  piece  of  wood,  which  was  burning  on  the 
^rth.  should  be  consumed.  His  mother  extinguished 
e  firebrand,  and  concealed  it  in  a  chest.  Meleager. 
ving  slain  the  wild  boar  of  Calydon,  presented  the  hide 
Atalanta.  The  two  brothers  of  Althiea  took  it  from 
T.  whereupon  Meleager  in  a  rage  killed  them.  AIth»a. 
Ml  tic  with  grief  at  the  death  of  her  brothers,  took  the 
^brand  from  the  place  where  she  had  so  long  kept  it, 
id  burned  it  till  it  was  all  consumed;  whereupon,  as 
te  fates  had  predicted,  Meleager  died,  and  his  mother. 


in  remorse,  killed  herself.  The  story  has  been  beautifully 
treated  by  Mr.  Swinburne  in  his  well-known  tragedy  of 
Atalanta  in  Calydon.  Shakespeare  also  refers  to  this 
story  in  II.  Henry  IV.  ii.  2.  9S-9S,  where  the  page  is  made 
to  blunder  as  to  the  real  tradition,  and  to  confuse  it  with 
that  relating  to  Hecubs. 

65.  Lines  237.  238: 

Cold  news  for  me,  for  I  had  hope  of  France, 
Even  as  J  have  cf  fertile  England's  soil. 

I1ie  meaning  is  that  York  hoped  to  be  king  of  France 
as  well  as  of  England,  as  Henry  V.  had  been,  and  his  son 
before  tlie  possessions  and  conquests  of  the  English  had 
been  lost 

M.  Line  247:  Whose  ehttrch-like  HUMOUR  Jits  not  for  a 
crown.  —  Ff.  have  humours.  We  have  adopted  Rowe's 
alteration.  Some  editors  alter /to  to /f;  but  the  singular 
Auwi<mr= •'disposition,"  "temperament,"  seems  more  ap- 
propriate here  than  the  plural  humoitrs,  which  generally 
means  "eccentricities,"  "mad  pranks." 

66.  Line  259:  Whose  bookish  rttle;  i.e.  the  rule  of  one 
more  acquainted  with  books  tlian  witli  men. 

ACT  I.    Scene  2. 

66.  Line  22:  My  troublous  DRSAX  this  night  dotli  make 
i¥ie  sad. — Ff.  have  dreamtf,  corrected  by  Capell. 

67.  Line  38:  And  in  that  ehair  where  kings  and  queens 
are  crown'd.—  ¥.  1,  F.  2  have  leer,  F.  8,  F.  4  icere.  Qq. 
read  are,  which  Hanmer  rightly  adopteil  in  the  text. 

68.  Line  42:  ill-nurtur'd.— Compare  Venus  and  Adonis, 
134: 

ni-nurtiir\i,  crooked,  churlish,  harsh  In  voice. 

There  it  seems  to  mean  "rude"  or  "  churlish;"  but  here 
the  sense  is  probably  that  given  in  our  foot-note,  "ill- 
educated." 

69.  Line  47:  Aamm^nn^;.— For  a  similar  use  of  this 
word  see  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  note  28. 

60.  Line  69:  /  go.— Come,  Xell,—thou'lt  ride  with  us, 
I  'u  8UKK?— We  have  followed  Dyce  in  adding  I'm  sure 
from  Qq. 

61.  Line  66:  Being  but  a  yeoman,  1  will  not  be  dock. 
— Ff.  read  "And,  being  a  woman."  I  have  venturetl  to 
make  the  alteration  in  the  text  in  order  to  avoid  the  i-e- 
petition  of  .^Ind.  as  the  previous  line  also  commences  with 
And.  In  Q.  1.  Q.  2  there  is  no  parallel  to  this  line,  bnt  in 
Q.  3  the  line  reads, 

And  betnij^  i>iu  a  woman,  1 11  not  behinde. 

The  number  of  weak  ands  in  this  play  Is  very  remarkable, 
and  is  very  unlike  Shakespeare's  style. 

68.  Lines  88,  89: 

But,  how  now.  Sir  John  Ilwine! 
Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words  btU  muvL 

See  above,  note  19. 

6S.  Line  100:  They  say  "A  CRAFTY  KNAVE  DOES  NEED  NO 
BEOEER." — This  proverb  occurs  In  Ray  In  the  form  "Two 
cunning  knaves  fteeii  no  broker"  (see  Bohn's  Dictionary 
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of  Proverbs,  p.  648).  The  proverb  is  quoted,  in  the  same 
form  as  in  the  text,  in  A  Merry  Knaclc  to  Know  a  Knave: 

some  will  say, 
A  crapy  knaxt  needs  no  troJttr, 
But  here  is  a  ctnj/ty  ktiave  and  a  broker  too. 

— Dotlslcy,  vol  vt  p.  539. 

M.  Line  107:  Sort  how  it  will,  I  shall  have  gold  FOR  all. 
—Mr.  M.  Mull  suggests  that  we  should  read  "from  all," 
a  very  plausible  suggestion,  as  Hume  undoubtedly  means 
to  say  that  he  shall  have  gold  from  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned, Suffolk,  the  Cardinal,  and  the  Duchess. 

ACT  I.    Scene  3. 

66.  Line  4:  in  the  quill— There  has  been  niujch  dispute 
as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  this  phrase.  The  explanation 
we  have  given  in  the  foot-note,  viz.  in  a  body,  seems,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  probable,  and  the  most  satisfactory 
as  regards  the  context.  Hanmer  printed  in  quill,  and 
explained  it  as  meaning  "  no  more  than  our  written  or 
penned  supplications."  Toilet  suggests  that  it  meant 
"  'with  great  exactness  and  observance  of  form,'  or  with 
the  utmost  punctilio  of  ceremony.  Tlie  i>hra»e  seems  to 
be  taken  from  part  of  the  dress  of  our  ancestors,  wliose 
ruffs  were  quilled.  While  these  were  worn,  it  might  be 
the  vogue  to  say,  such  a  thing  is  in  thf  quill,  i.e.  in  the 
reigning  mode  of  taste"  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  xviii.  pp.  184, 185). 
This  explanation  is  adopted  by  Xares.  Steevens  says: 
"Perhaps  our  supplications  in  the  quill,  or  in  quill, 
means  no  more  than  our  written  or  penned  supplications. 
We  still  say,  a  drawing  in  chalk  for  a  drawing  executed 
by  the  use  of  chalk."  And  in  a  later  note  he  compares 
the  expression  in  print  as  analogous.  Hawkins  would 
derive  it  from  the  French  en  quille,  "  which  is  said  of  a 
man,  when  he  stands  upright  upon  his  feet  without  stir- 
ring from  the  place"  (ut  supra,  p.  185).  One  of  the 
meanings  of  qxiillc  is  explained  by  Cotgrave:  "The  keele 
of  a  ship;  also,  a  keyle;  a  big  peg.  or  pin  of  wood,  used 
at  Ninepins,  orKeyles,  <kc."  Singer  says,  "It  appears  to 
me  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  intention  to  mark  the 
vulgar  pronunciation  of  'in  tl»e  coil,'  i.e.  in  the  bustle. 
This  word  is  spelt  in  the  old  dictionaries  quoil,  and  was 
no  doubt  often  pronounced  by  ignorant  persons  quite,  or 
quill"  (vol.  vi.  p.  137).  Swynfen  Jervis  reads  in  the  quile, 
which  Halliwell  in  his  Diet,  of  Archaic  and  Provincial 
Wonls  explains:  "A  pile  .  .  .  a  heap  of  anything;"  and 
in  his  large  folio  edition  of  Shakespeare  says:  "In  the 
quiU,"  that  is.  all  together.  Tlie  First  Petit  tells  his 
companions  to  keep  together,  so  that  when  the  lord  pro- 
tector comes,  their  supplications  may  all  be  delivered  at 
once."  Hunter  says  (voL  ii.  p.  GO):  "'Quill'  means  here 
the  narrow  p&sage  through  which  the  protector  was  to 
pass,"  and  quotes  Silvester's  translation  of  Du  Bartas: 

And  th'  endless,  thin  ayr,  which  by  secret  fuilt 
Hath  lokt  itself  within  the  windes-but  hils. 

Dyce  objects  to  this  that  Silvester  is  simply  translating 
the  French  word  tuyaux,  which  is  explained  by  Co^rave: 
"A  pipe,  quHl,  cane,  reed,  canell;"  but  there  is  no  doubt 
the  word  quHl  was  useil  in  English  as  meaning  a  narrow 
pipe  or  passage.  We  find  in  Chapman's  Widow's  Tears 
(ii.  1)  the  following:  "who  by  vnknown  quUls or  conduits 
vnder  ground,  drawes  his  Pedigree  from  Lycurgus  his 
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great  Toe,  to  the  Viceroles  little  finger'*  (Dramatic  Works, 
vol.  iii.  p.  S8X  If  we  look  at  the  context,  I  think  we  aball 
have  no  difHculty  in  deciding  that  Halliwell's  explanation 
is  the  right  one;  and  that  it  was  from  the  last-mentioned 
meaning  of  the  word  that  the  phrase  had  iU  origin.  The 
petitioners  were  naturally  nervous,  and  each  was  anxions 
to  be  the  first  in  presenting  his  petition;  by  standing 
close  together  they  would  gain  courage,  and  no  one  of  the 
party  would  have  any  special  advantage  over  the  others. 
In  Ainsworth's  Latin  Diet.  1761,  in  the  quill  is  explained 
to  mean  "acting  in  concert"  (ez  eompacto  agunt\  It  is 
possible  that  there  might  be  some  reference  to  the  prac- 
tice of  folding  up  a  document  inside  a  quiU  or  reed  for 
security.  The  only  instance  of  the  use  of  this  phrase  which 
I  have  been  able  to  find  seems  to  confirm  the  meaning 
given  by  Mr.  Halliwell  and  in  our  footnote.  It  occurs 
in  the  Devonshire  Damsel's  Frolic,  one  of  the  "  Songs  and 
Sonnets"  in  the  collection  called  "Choyce  Drollery,  Ac." 
(1656X  where,  speaking  of  some  girls  swimming  close  to- 
gether, the  author  says : 

ThiiN  those  females  were  all  in  a  i/uUi 
And  following  on  their  pastimes  still. 

This  passage  goes  to  decide  the  question. 

66.  Line  7:  First  Petit  Here  a'  comeg,  Ac— This  speech 
is  assigned  by  F.  1,  F.  2  to  Peter;  F.  2  has  one  Peter;  and 
F.  4  has  Firtit  Pet.  It  is  evident  that  this  speech  must 
be  given  by  the  same  speaker  as  that  of  lines  13,  14.  We 
have  adopted,  therefore,  the  correction  of  F.  4. 

67.  Line  15:  P'OR  my  Lord  Protector.— Ft.  have  to;  a 
manifest  error,  which  is  not  improved  by  the  stage- 
direction.  Heading.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  queen 
could  not  read  even  the  superscription  before  she  had 
seen  the  petitions.  She  is  evidently  echoing  the  words  of 
the  speaker.  In  The  Contention  the  passage  stands  as 
follows  :— 

Queene.  Now  jroodfellowes.  whom  would  you  speak  withall? 
2.  Pet.  If  it  please  your  Maiestie.  with  my  Lord  Protectors  grace. 
Queene.  Are  your  sutes  to  his  grace.     Let  vs  see  them  first. 
Look  on  them  my  Lord  of  Suffolke.  —P.  4^6. 

68.  Line  33:  That  my  MASTER  wat.—Ft.  have  mittreu, 
a  mistake  which  probably  arose  from  the  word  being 
indicated  in  the  MS.  only  by  the  initial  letter  M,  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  any  meaning  in  the  speaker  making 
a  pointless  blunder  like  this.  He  understands,  or  pre- 
tends to  understand,  the  queen  to  ask  if  the  Duke  of 
York  said  that  his  master  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown. 
In  The  Contention  Peter  makes  a  probable  and  rather 
amusing  blunder,  of  which  Shakespeare  does  not  seem  to 
have  approved : 

Pefer  Thumf.  Marry  sir  I  come  to  tel  you  that  my  roaister  said, 
that  the  Duke  of  Yorke  was  true  heire  vnto  the  Crowne,  and  that  the 
King  was  an  vsurer. 

Queene.  An  vsurper  thou  woulds  say. 

Peter.  I  forsooth  an  vsurjter. 

Queene.  Didst  thou  say  the  King  was  an  rsurpert 

Peter.  No  forsooth.  I  saide  my  niaister  saide  so. 

—Pp.  436,  4»7. 

It  is  to  be  observed  throughout  this  scene  that  none  of 
the  Petitioners  seem  in  any  way  to  recognize  Margaret 
as  queen.  The  First  Petitioner  QXne  18  above)  addresses 
his  answer  to  the  queen's  demand  not  to  her,  but  to  the 
Duke  of  Suffolk;  and  in  this  speech  Peter  does  not  give 
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iny  title  at  alL    We  can  hardly  suppofe  that  thU 

^vaotof  respect  for  Queen  Margaret  U  to  be  taken  at 

VAioeljr  the  result  of  ignorance.    It  was  probably  the 

satiUior's  intention  to  show  how  unpopular  she  was  with 

c  lie  people. 

09.  Line  51:  Am  J  a  queen  in  TITLE  and  in  style?— 
'TXThii  expression  certainly  seems  to  be  tautological ;  but 
*  'style  and  title  "  is  a  common  phrase  in  official  documents. 
^ide  would  mean  here  her  right  to  be  called  queen,  in 
'virtae  of  her  marriage  with  the  icing;  and  style  the  right 
Co  the  dignity  of  queen^  in  official  documents  and  cere- 
a  nonies  in  foreign  courts,  as  well  as  in  that  of  England. 

70.  Line  57:  proportion.— Compare  Titus  Andronicus, 
^  1 106. 107: 

Well  mayst  thon  know  her  by  thy  own  frt>f«rtion. 
For  up  and  down  she  doth  reseml)le  thee. 

^"hake-tspeare  rarely  uses  this  word  absolutely  in  the  sense 
*^f  "form."  "shape,"  but  generally  with  some  epithet.     | 
It  leenis  more  or  less  to  in»[)ly  uhaptUnet*.    Compare    j 
I*atiem  Grissil,  L  1.: 

winch  of  Its  three  you  hold  the  proper«t  man? 
GrL  1  have  no  skill  to  jud^e  f>rc>porti»ns. 

— Shakespeare  Society's  Reprint,  p.  la. 

71  Line  71:  Besides  the  HAIOHT  protertor.—F.l  has 
^^'^Ohtie.  The  reading  in  the  text  is  that  of  F.  2,  and  is 
'i^'eteary  for  the  sake  of  the  metre.  Sliakcspeare  uses 
^'^9ht  in  in.  Henry  VL  iL  1.  100;  and  in  lUchard  III. 

'^-  3.  28 

"^  Line  73:  ORUMBLIXG  Forlr.— Note  the  epithet  here. 
''  shovB  that  York's  discontent  at  his  treatment  by  the 
*^«urt  was  no  longer  concealed. 

'^  Lines  7S-00.— Tills  speech  of  the  queen's  could  have 
^**  historic  foundation;  for  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester's 
|****n"ace  took  place  three  years  before  ^largaret's  arrival 
*•>  England  in  1441. 

H.  Line  83:  5ft«  bears  a  duke's  revenues  on  her  back.— 

^«f  King  John,  note  72.    Compare  Marlowe's  Edward  II. 

P-  193: 

He  wears  a  lonTs  rtvtnut  on  his  back. 

^it.  be  it  noted,  is  one  of  the  added  lines,  not  in  The 
^^tttenUon. 

"'S-  Line  91:  Madam^  myself  have  LlM'n  a  biuh  for  her. 
^C^mpare  IIL  Henry  VI.  v.  6.  13: 

The  bird  that  hath  been  tiftud  in  a  bush; 
'^d  Lucrece,  88: 

Birds  never  Umd  no  secret  bushes  fear. 

^|**k««peare  employs,  most  beautifully,  the  imago  of  a 
't>tl  cau^'ht  with  bird-lime  in  the  king's  remorseful 
*J*««ch  (Hamlet,  iiL  3.  68.  «): 

O  limed  soul,  that,  strui^fflinf;  to  l>e  free, 
Art  more  engag'd. 

''K.  Line  93:  to  THiiR  lays.—Yi.  reail  the;  the  correction 

^  Jtr.we's. 

^-  Lines  100, 101: 

M  for  the  Duke  €/  York,— this  LATE  COXPLAINT 
Wm  make  but  littUfor  his  benefit. 

*^eTidently  refers  to  the  complaint  just  made  by  Peter 
'S^Mt  his  master. 
VOL.  IL 


78.  Line  lO.*):  S<»MEKiiKT  or  York.— All  that  Hall  says 
on  the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  as  regent 
is  (p.  200):  "  For  whiche  consideracion  (ie.  the  defence 
of  Normandy)  money  was  graunted.  men  wer  appoynted 
and  a  great  army  gathered  together  and  the  duke  of 
Somerset,  was  appoynted  Regent  of  Normandy,  and  the 
Duke  of  Yorke  thereof  discharged."  But  Holinshed  adds 
(vol.  iii.  pp.  208.  200):  "  1  hnne  scene  in  a  register  bookc 
belonging  sometime  to  the  abbcie  of  saint  Albons  that 
the  duke  of  Yorke  was  established  regent  of  France, 
after  the  decenssc  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  to  continue  in 
that  office  for  the  tearnie  of  flue  yeares;  which  being  ex- 
pired, he  returned  home,  and  was  ioifullie  receiued  of 
tlie  king  with  thanks  for  his  good  seruice.  as  he  had  full 
well  deserued  in  time  of  that  his  gouernement:  and  fur- 
ther, that  now  when  a  new  regent  was  to  be  chosen  and 
sent  ouer.  to  abide  vpon  safegard  of  the  countries  beyond 
the  scus  as  yet  subiect  to  tlie  Knglish  dominion,  the  said 
duke  of  Yorke  was  eftsoones  (as  a  man  most  meet  to 
snpplie  that  roome)  appointed  to  go  ouer  againe,  as 
recent  of  Fi-ance  with  all  his  former  allowances 

"  But  the  duke  of  SomerMrt  still  maligning  the  duke  of 
Yorkcs  aduancenient,  as  he  had  sought  to  hinder  his 
disp.ntcli  at  the  first  when  he  was  sent  ouer  to  be  regent, 
as  before  yee  haue  heard:  he  likewise  now  wrought  lo, 
that  the  king  reuoked  his  grant  made  to  the  duke  of 
Yorko  for  enioicng  of  th.it  office  the  terme  of  other  flue 
yeeres.  and  with  helpe  of  William  maniuesse  of  Suffolke 
obteined  that  gnint  for  himselfc.  Which  malicious 
deling  tlie  duke  of  Yorko  mi^ht  so  euill  beare,  that  in 
the  end  the  hento  of  displeasure  burst  out  into  such  a 
flame,  a.s  consiinied  nt  IcuKth  not  onelie  both  those  two 
noble  persf^mages,  but  also  manie  thousands  of  others, 
though  in  diuers  times  and  seasf)ns,  as  in  places  here- 
after (as  occasion  seructh)  it  shall  more  euidentlie  ap- 
I)eare. " 

79.  Lines  121-130.— The  attack  of  the  queen  and  her 
party  on  Gloucester  is  evidently  founded  on  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Hall  (pp.  20iJ,  209):  "This  woman  ((.«. 
Queen  ^Margaret)  i)erceiuyng  that  her  husbande  did  not 
frankely  rule  as  he  would,  but  did  all  thyng  by  thaduise 
and  counsaill  of  Ilufrey  duke  of  Gloucester,  and  that  ho 
passed  not  muche  on  the  aucthoritie  and  gouernaunce 
of  the  realme,  deteniiined  with  her  self,  to  take  vpim  her 
the  rule  and  regiment.  lM>thc  of  the  kyng  and  his  kyng- 
dome,  and  to  depriue  and  euict  out  of  al  rule  and  auc- 
thoritie. thesaid  duke,  then  called  the  lord  protector  of 
the  realme:  least  men  should  sale  &  report,  yt  she  had 
neither  wit  nor  stomacke,  whicho  would  permit  & 
suffre  her  husband,  beying  of  perfect  age  <fc  mas  estate, 
like  a  yong  scholer  or  innocent  pupillo  to  be  gouerned 
by  the  disposicion  of  another  man.  This  manly  woman, 
this  coragious  queue,  ceased  not  to  prosecute  furthwith, 
her  inuented  imagiuacion  and  prepesed  purpose,  but 
practised  daily  the  furtheraunce  of  thesame.  And  al- 
though tliis  inuecid  camo  first  of  her  awno  high  mind, 
and  ambicious  eoragc,  yet  it  was  furthered  and  set  for- 
ward by  suche.  as  of  long  tyme  hatl  borne  malice  to  the 
duke,  for  declaryng  their  tu truth  as  you  before  haue 
heard.  Whiche  venemoua  serpcntes,and  malicious Tygers, 
pcrswaded,  incensed  and  exhorteil  the  quene,  to  loke 
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well  vpon  the  expenses  and  reuenues  of  the  realme,  and 
thereof  to  call  an  accompt:  affirmyng  plainly  that  she 
should  euldently  percelue,  that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
had  not  so  muche  aduaunced  A  preferred  the  commd- 
wealth  and  publUiue  vtilitie,  as  his  awne  priuate  thinges 
and  peculfer  estate." 

90.  Lines  135-137.  —  Compare  Uall  (p.  200):  "Diuerse 
articles,  bothe  heynous  and  odious,  were  laied  to  his 
charge  in  open  counsaill,  and  in  especiall  one,  that  he 
hud  caused  men  adiudged  to  dye,  to  l>e  put  to  otlier 
execucion,  then  the  law  of  the  land  had  ordered  or  as- 
signed." 

81.  Lines  142,  143.  —  Queen  Margaret  here  seems  to 
have  anticipated  Oood  Queen  tieM  in  her  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  her  courtiers.  The  ladies-in-waiting  of  the 
virgin  queen  had  often  the  honour  of  receiving  a  box  on 
tlie  ears  from  their  royal  mistress. 

82.  Line  145:  ten  coin mandinenU.— ComjyAre  John  Hey- 
wood's  Interlude  Tlie  Four  P.P.  [1540  (?)]: 

Thy  wife's  Uh  cofMtH,tiidmefits  may  search  thy  five  wits. 

— Dodslcy,  vol.  I  p.  381. 

In  using  this  kind  of  expression  for  her  ten  Angers,  or 
OS  some  more  precisely  explain  it  "  lier  ten  nails,"  the 
duchess  seems  to  be  justifying  her  husband's  epitliet 
"  ill-nurtured."    (See  above,  i.  2.  42  ) 

88.  Line  152:  lUten  after.— T\i\A  expression  is  only  used 
in  one  other  passage  in  Shakesi>eare.  in  IT.  Henry  IV.  L 
1.  29.  Compare  Cliapnian'a  Widow's  Tears,  ii.  1:  "Yes, 
nnd  talkes  of  you  ngaine  in  the  fairest  manner,  lUtens 
after  your  speede. " 

81  Line  153:  her  fury  needs  nottpurn.-  Ff.  have/M»i«. 
We  have  followed  Dyce,  who  was  tlie  first  to  suggest  the 
obviuuA  emendation  fury;  which  would  be  spelt  in  the 
MS.,  from  which  the  transcriber  copied, /urt«,  and  would 
tlierefore  be  very  easily  mistaken  by  the  printer  for 
fame. 

86.  Line  154:  She  'U  gallop  FA.sT  enough  to  her  destruc- 
tion.—F.  1,  F.  2  have  farre;  F.  3,  F.  4  far.  We  have 
adopted  Pope's  emendation. 

86.  Line  172:  Without  DISCHARGE,  money,  or  furniture. 
—The  meaning  of  the  word  discharge  here  is  very  doubt- 
ful. If  it  means  payment,  then  money  seems  merely 
tautological  The  word,  whether  used  as  a  verb  or  adjec- 
tive, in  Shakespeare  seems,  generally,  to  have  the  mean- 
ing of  discharging  either  a  duty  or  liability.  Some  take 
it  to  mean  "giving  up  the  troops  and  turning  them  over 
to  my  command."  It  may  mean  "ofUciul  orders  to  sail ;" 
or  possibly  it  may  lie  an  elliptical  expression  =  "the  means 
to  discharge  my  office,"  or  "the  means  to  embark  my 
troops."  If  we  take  it  to  mean  payment,  then  the  dis- 
tinction between  discharge  and  money  is,  that  discharge 
means  "  the  payment  of  arrears."  and  money,  "  the  funds 
necessary  to  pay  the  soldiers  during  the  campaign." 

87.  Lines  206-214.— This  speech  of  Gloucester  appears 
to  be  the  result  of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Shakespeare 
to  condense  two  of  Gloucester's  speeches  into  one,  and 
to  give  to  his  part  in  this  scene  greater  prominence.    In 
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the  old  play,  after  the  speech  of  the  armourer  (in  tl 
HomerX  the  king  continues: 

A'(N.  Vncle  Glostcr.  what  do  you  thinke  of  this? 

Hum,  The  law  my  Lord  is  this  l>y  ca.se.  it  rests 
siispitious. 
That  a  day  ol  combat  be  appointed. 
And  there  to  trie  each  others  rit;ht  or  wrong. 
Which  iUull  l>e  on  the  thirtitli  of  this  month 
With  Eben  staues,  and  Standbaj^  combatting 
In  Sniythfield,  before  your  Royall  Maiestie. 

[Extt  Humfl 

Arm.  And  I  accept  the  Combat  willingly. 

Peter,  Alasse  niy  I^rd,  I  am  not  able  to  ^\ix. 

Siff.  You  must  either  fight  sirra  or  else  be  hangde: 
Go  take  them  hence  a^aine  to  prison.  — Pp.  431, 

Then  comes  the  episode  of  the  queen  letting  di 
glove;  and  after  her  exit  Gloucester  enters.  Tl 
addresses  him: 

Vncle  Glostcr,  what  answer  makes  your  grace 
Concerning  our  Regent  for  the  Realnie  of  I*rance. 
Whom  thinks  your  grace  is  mectest  for  to  send. 

Hum.  My  gratious  I^rd,  then  this  is  my  resolur. 
For  that  these  wurds  the  Armourer  should  S{*eake. 
Duth  breed  suspition  on  the  part  of  Vorke, 
Let  Somerset  be  Regent  ouer  the  French. 
Till  trialls  made,  and  Yorke  may  cleare  hiinselfe. 

A'i«.  Then  be  it  so  my  Lord  of  Sonierwrt. 
We  make  your  grace  Regent  ouer  the  French. 
And  to  defend  our  rights  gainst  forraine  foes, 
A])d  so  do  good  vnto  the  Realme  of  France. 
Make  hast  my  Lord,  tis  time  that  you  were  gone. 
The  time  of  Truse  I  thinke  is  full  expirde. 

Sotn.  I  humbly  thanke  your  rr)yall  Maiestie, 
And  take  my  leaue  to  poste  with  speed  to  France. 

—Pp.433 

While  expanding  the  speech  of  Peter,  Uie  adapt* 
to  throw  these  two  8j)eeches  of  Gloucester  into  01 
there  are  tlie  two  separate  appeals  of  tlie  king  to 
one,  line  207: 

I'ncle,  what  shall  we  say  to  this  in  law? 

Gloucester's  answer  embraces  both  the  questio 
giving  the  regency  to  Somerset  or  York,  and  t 
(((lestion  as  to  the  diitpute  between  the  Armoar 
ner)  and  his  servant;  but,  in  Shakespeare's  t* 
king  has  asked  Gloucester  nothing  about  the  que 
the  regency  at  all;  and  Somerset  is  made  (line 
tliank  the  king  for  tlie  decision  as  to  the  regent 
by  Gloucester.  Theobald,  therefore,  inserted  1 
lines  214,  215  two  lines  from  the  king's  speech 
Contention : 

Then  be  it  so  my  Lord  of  Somerset. 

We  make  your  grace  Regent  ouer  the  French. 

—I 

yia,i\y  editors  adopt  this  insertion  of  Theobald's ; 
it  is  clear  that  tlie  alterations  and  cuts  were  ma«] 
what  carelessly,  we  have  inserted  a  stage-direcUo 
sufficiently  explains  the  sense  of  the  passage,  and  a 
for  Somerset  addressing  the  king  and  not  Glo 
Homer,  it  will  1>e  noted  (line  21G),  as  well  as  Pi 
servant,  addresses  Gloucester,  not  the  king.  In  1 
tention  Somerset  exits  after  thanking  the  king; 
this  play  the  scene  concludes  with  the  king  (I: 
saying  to  Somerset:  "Come,  Somerset,  well  s 
sent  away."  which  shows  that  he  had  accepte 
cester's  decision. 
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M.  Linei  223,  224 : 

Away  tpith  them  to  priaon;  atui  the  day 
0/eotnbat  shall  be  the  last  c/  the  next  month. 

InQ  1.  Q.  2  the  corresponding  lines  are: 

That  a  day  of  combat  be  appointed    .    .    . 
Which  sh^iU  be  on  the  tktrtitk  o(  this  month. 

—P.  431. 

Halliwell  in  his  note  on  the  last  line  in  The  Contention 
(Shakespeare  Society's  Reprint)  says  that  thi^  would  l>e 
the  30th  April  (p.  432).  In  The  Contention,  when  Glon- 
ceiter  reads  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  first  clause 
enda"and  crown  her  Queene  of  England,  ere  the  30.  of 
Ou  next  ioonth"  (p.  414);  in  this  play  (scene  1.  lines  4S, 
48  above)  "  and  crown  her  Queen  of  England  ere  the 
thirtieth  of  May  next  eiuniiwj;"  hence  Halliwell  deduces 
thsf'the  first  three  scenes"  of  this  play  "are  supposed 
to  take  place  in  March."  In  The  Contention  they  are  sup- 
poied  to  take  place  in  April. 

ACT  I.    Scene  4. 

M.  Line  6:  ezoreitine. —On  this  word  Mason  has  the 
blowing  interesting  note:  "The  word  exorcise,  and  its 
deriratires,  are  used  by  Shakespeare  in  an  uncommon 
*<Die.  Ill  all  other  writers  it  means  to  lay  spirits,  but 
in  tliese  plays  it  invariably  means  to  raise  them.  So,  in 
Julius  Csesar,  Ligarius  says : 

Thou,  Ulctf  an  exorcist,  hast  conjurtd  up 

My  mortified  spirit." 

— Var.  Ed.  vol.  xviii.  p.  196. 

^iogenious  note  of  Mr.  Mason  has  been  very  generally 

*<^>ted  by  the  commentators,  without  any  exception 

^ing  taken  to  it.     Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Mason's  hasty 

Smeralization,  Scot,  in  his  Discovery  of  Witchcraft,  when 

^>^ng  more  especially  of  the  moile  of  conjuring  or  niis- 

^  spirits,  invariably  uses  exorcist  as  synonymous  with 

ttie  conjurer  or  raiser  of  spirits  (see  book  xv.  chaps.  2. 4,  6). 

Still  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  to  exorcise  was  frequently 

^iMl  in  the  sense  in  which  we  now  generally  understand 

itk  namely,  to  make  an  evil  spirit  quit  the  persoh  or  place 

bto  which  it  has  entered.    It  may  be  noted  that  in  the 

K^ttian  Catholic  Church  the  formula  for  consecrating 

^ty  water  begins  with  the  words :  "  Exorciso  te  crea- 
tiriaai." 

ML  line  19:  Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent  qf  the 
^t~-ln  The  Contention  this  line  is: 

Darke  Nii^ht,  dread  N^ht.  the  si^ncf  of  the  Ni|;ht. 

^11  the  Ff .  concur  in  reading  silent  and  not  silence ;  the 

*jteration  would  seem  to  be  deliberate  from  the  sttbstan- 

''««  to  the  adjective.    Shakespeare  uses  the  vast  with 

'*8»d  to  night  in  the  same  abstract  way.    See  Tempest, 

*-iJa.«28: 

urchins 
Shall,  for  that  vas/  0/ night  that  they  may  work. 
All  exercise  on  thee. 

*04  In  Hamlet,  according  to  the  preferable  reading  of 
*1.10W(Ff.  \catte),  i.  2.  198: 

In  the  dead  wut  and  middle  of  the  night. 

^  line  21 :  dandflfir*  — Steevens  in  his  note  quotes  a 
^''i&nuiiiication  from  a  correspondent  in  The  Gentleman's 
^^azine,  1789,  signing  himielf  '*  D.  T. : "  "  *  Shakespeare's 


ban-dog  (says  he)  is  simply  a  viUage-dog,  or  ma$tiff,  which 
was  formerly  called  a  band-dog,  per  syncopen,  ban-dog. ' 
In  support  of  this  opinion  he  quotes  Caius  de  Canibus 
Britannicis:  'Hoc genus canis,  etiam  catenarium,  k catena 
vel  ligamento,  qua  ad  januas  interdiu  detinetur.  ne  lanlat, 
et  tamen  latratu  terreat,  appellatur— Rusticos,  shepherds' 
dogs,  mastives,  et  bandogs,  nominavimus'"  (Var.  Ed.  vol. 
xviii.  p.  198). 

99.  Line  25:  Conjuro  te,  Ac— It  does  not  appear  what 
form  of  conjuration  was  intended  to  bo  used  here.  Scut 
gives  many  forms  in  his  15tli  book,  chaps,  viii.-xiv.  In 
Chapman's  Bussy  D'Ambois  (act  iv.  1)  a  fonn  of  conjura- 
tion is  given  which,  or  something  very  like  it,  may  have 
been  the  one  intended  to  be  used  here:  "  Adiuro  te  per 
stygis  inscrutabilia  arcana,  per  ipsos  irremeabiles  anfrnc- 
tus  auerni :  .  .  .  veni,  per  noctis  A  tenebranim 
abdita  profundissima;  per  lahentia  sydera;  per  ipsos 
motus  horarum  furtiuos,  Hecatesq;  altum  silentium: 
Appare  in  forma  spiritali,  lucente  spleudida  ^  amabili" 
(Dramatic  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  70). 

93.  Line  27:  Asmath  -  I  cannot  ftn<l  any  menti<m  of  this 
spirit  in  Scot's  lun>;  list  of  the  various  devils  great  and 
small.  In  The  Contention  the  name  is  Askalon,  which 
also  is  not  to  be  found  in  Scot.  Perhaps  Asiruith  was 
another  form  of  Asmcdarus  or  Asmodai. 

91  Line  31:  That  J  had  mid  and  done  .'—Spirits  were 
l>elicved.  when  raised  by  conjurations,  to  remain  above 
ground  very  much  against  their  own  inclination,  and  to 
answer  ((uestions  very  reluctantly.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  such  elalmrate  exorcisms  and  forms  of  conjuration 
were  necessary.  See  line  41  below.  Compare  also  Mac- 
Inrth,  iv.  1.  72,  where  one  of  the  apparitions  says,  "Dis- 
miss ni^.  eiiongli." 

95.  Line  32:  Boling.  [Reading  out  of  a  paper.]— Malone 
points  out  that  here  is  another  instance  of  the  inconsis- 
tfucy  into  which  Shakespeare  not  infrequently  falls 
through  partly  following  the  original  play  or  story  which 
he  is  adapting,  and  partly  deviating  from  it.  Above  (line 
14),  Bolingbroke  says  "John  Southwell,  read  you; "and 
now  Bolingbroke  is  himself  reading.  In  The  Contention 
Southwell  does  not  appear  in  this  scene,  and  it  is  Boling- 
broke. or  as  he  is  called  tliere  BuUinbrooke,  who  reads  the 
questions. 

96.  Lines  44-5S.  —  Here  again  the  somewhat  hasty 
attempts  at  alteration  and,  in  this  case,  expansion  of  the 
original  have  resulted  in  a  good  deal  of  confusion.  It  ha» 
apparently  not  been  noticed  by  commentators  that  part 
of  the  speech  given  to  Buckingham  (lines  53-55)  should 
belong  to  York.  The  scene  stands  thus  in  The  Conten- 
tion: 

Enter  the  DUKE  OF  YORKE,  and  the  DUKR  OF  BUCKINGHAM, 
and  ethers. 

Yorke.  Come  sirs,  laie  hands  on  them,  and  bind  them  sure, 

This  time  was  well  watcht.     What  Madame  are  you  there? 

This  will  be  jj^eat  cre<lit  for  your  husband. 

That  you  are  plotting  Treasons  thus  with  Coniurers, 

The  King  shall  haue  notice  of  this  thing. 

\F.xit  Elnor  mhoue. 

Btic.  See  here  my  Lord  what  the  diuell  hath  writ. 

Vcrke.  Giue  it  me  my  Lord,  He  show  it  to  the  King. 

Go  sirs,  see  them  fast  lockt  In  prison.  [Fxet  with  thrm^ 
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Sue.  My  Lord,  I  pray  ycu  let  me  go  post  vnto  the  King, 
Vnto  S.  Albones,  to  tell  this  newes. 
YorJte.  Content.    Away  then,  about  straight 
Buc.  Farewell  my  Lord.  {Exet  Buckittgham. 

Yorke.  Whose  witliiu  tliere? 

Enter  One, 
One.  My  Lord. 

Yorke.  Sirrha,  go  will  the  Earles 
or  Salsbury  and  Warwicke.  to  sup  with  me  to  night 

\txH  Yorke. 
One.  I  will  my  Lord.  [Exrt. 

—Pp.  436.  437. 

It  will  l>e  seen  that  York  certainly  takes  the  lead,  and 
gives  all  the  orders  in  the  original ;  but  in  Buckingham's 
speech  in  the  present  play  (lines  52-57),  he  is  made  to 
take  no  less  a  commanding  tone  than  York.  Therefore  we 
hare  ventured  to  assign  the  greater  part  of  his  speedi  to 
York;  and  we  have  introduced  among  the  characters  who 
enter,  one  of  the  Stalfords,  whose  presence  would  seem 
to  be  clearly  indicated  by  line  55: 

Stafford,  take  her  to  thee. 

This  is  given  in  all  the  editions  to  Buckingham;  but  surely 
he  would  hardly  address  himself  by  his  own  surname. 
We  have  given  this  speech  to  York,  who  is  careful  to 
iiddress  Buckingham  by  his  title  (line  5S): 

Lord  Ouckin};ham.  inethinks.  you  watch'd  her  well: 

wc  are  justified,  therefore,  in  concluding  Umt  he  would 
not  address  him  simply  by  his  family  name.  Again,  it 
is  clear  that  Buckingham  docs  not  go  away  with  the 
duchess,  but  remains  on  the  scene:  he  plays  the  same 
part  in  this  scene  as  he  does  in  that  of  The  Contention; 
he  occupies  himself  with  the  examination  of  the  papers 
while  York  is  giving  his  orders;  and  he  rctiuests  permis- 
6ion,  as  he  does  in  lines  80,  81  of  this  play: 

Your  (frace  shall  g\\e  mc  leave,  my  Lord  of  York, 
To  be  the  post,  in  hope  of  his  reward, 

to  be  allowed  to  carry  the  news  of  the  arrest  to  the  king. 
Though  all  the  conmientators,  as  far  as  we  can  find,  pass 
qver  altogether  this  distinct  mention  of  .Stafford,  we  can- 
not but  think  we  are  justified  in  introducing  him  among 
the  Dramatis  Persona)  of  this  scene.  It  will  be  noted  that 
in  The  Contention  we  have: 

Enter  the  Duke  of  Yorke,  and  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  aiid  offers. 

We  know  that  Sir  Iluniphrey  Stafford  and  his  brother 
William  were  afterwards  despatched  against  the  rebels 
under  Jack  Cstde.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  they 
were  both  aliout  the  court,  and  that  one  of  them  might 
have  accompanied  tlie  Dukes  of  York  and  Buckingham 
uiH>n  this  occasion.  We  have  8upi>o8cd  Uiat  it  is  William 
Ataffurd.  and  not  Sir  Humphrey,  who  was  present  on  this 
occasion,  because  we  should  have  expected  the  latter  to 
have  been  addressed  as  Sir  Ilumjthrey,  and  not  as  Sttuf- 
ford.  The  scene,  as  it  is  usually  printed,  is  scarcely  in- 
telligible; but  by  aid  of  the  slight  alteration  we  have 
made,  and  of  the  stage-directions  we  have  added,  we 
venture  to  think  that  tlie  obscurity  has  been  removed. 

97.  Lines  73-82.— It  seems  as  if  in  this  part  of  the  scene 
Shakespeare  had  hardly  made  up  his  mind  whether  to 
vrrite  in  verse  or  proie.  Line  78,  for  instance,  can  hardly 
be  calle<l  verse,  nor  line  82. 
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ACT  II.    Scene  1. 

98.  Line  4:  old  Joan  Aod  not  gone  out.— Johnson  ex- 
plains this,  on  the  authority  of  a  gentleman  well  ac- 
quainted with  falconry:  "  that  the  wind  being  high,  it 
was  ten  to  one  that  the  old  hawk  had  flown  quite  avaj; 
a  trick  which  hawks  often  play  their  masters  in  vindy 
weather"  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  xviii.  p.  203X  Percy  explsioi  ik 
"  The  wind  Was  so  high  it  was  ten  to  one  old  Juan  woiU 
not  have  taken  her  flight  at  the  game"  (Var.  Ed.  vol 
xviii.  p.  203).  Xo  commentator  seems  to  have  sncceedM 
in  discovering  any  authority  on  falconry  that  could  ds- 
cide  which  explanation  is  the  right  one. 

99.  Line  20:  BEAT  ON  a  eroirn.— This  expression  is  not 
taken  from  falconry  as  Johnson  suppoae<l.  A  h&vk  b 
said  to  beat,  or  bate,  when  he  flutters  violently  with  bit 
wings.  But,  as  Steevens  points  out.  to  beat  on  ii  tlie 
same  as  "  to  hammer  on."  "  to  keep  on  working  at  the 
same  iclea."  Compare  above  (l  2.  47),  where  Glouceitcr 
says  to  his  wife: 

And  wilt  thou  still  be  hammering  treachery? 

The  very  same  phrase  occurs  in  more  than  one  old  phr 

e.g.  in  The  Maid's  Metamorphosis  (attributed  to  Lilly): 

With  him  whose  restless  thoughts  do  beat  on  tbee. 

— Bullen's  Old  Plays,  vol.  L  p.  i3*i 

and  is  used  by  Shakespeare  in  the  Tempest,  v  1.  S46,S<'- 

Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  heating  ph 
The  htranffeness  of  this  business. 

Compare  Ilamlet,  iii.  1.  182.  These  passages  arcqoite 
sufficient  to  prove  that  Johnson  was  wrong  in  his  coiJm- 
ture;  and  that  Pope's  emendation  heiU  is  utterly  needlos 

100.  Line  26:  With  so  MUCH  holineu  can  you  NuT  io  Uf 

— Ff .  read : 

With  such  holiness  can  you  do  it? 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  amend  this  Uo^ 
Those  who  adhere  to  the  reading  of  the  old  copies  genrt^ 
ally  explain  the  line  as  bearing  an  ironical  sense,  i*- 
"  With  such  holiness  (as  you  possess)  can  you  do  it.  ^c* 
hide  your  malice?"  The  emendation  that  we  haveT*- 
tured  to  make  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  tia>^ 
Bcriber's  eye  caught  such  in  the  line  above,  and  wrots  H 
in  mistake  for  go  much;  and  that  he  accidentally  oniit^ 
not.  Certainly  the  line,  as  given  in  Ff.,  is  very  unri»3^ 
mical  and  obscure.  Our  emendation  seems  to  restore  *"• 
rhythm,  an<l  to  do  away  with  the  obscurity. 

101.  Lines  82.  33 : 

Queen.  A  nd  thy  ambition,  Qlo$ter. 
King.  Prithee,  pett^' 

Good  queen,  and  whet  not  on  theM  furious  peer^' 

These  lines  are  arranged  in  F.  1  thus : 

Qneene.  And  thy  Ambition,  Closter. 
King.     I  prythee.  peace  ifood  Queene, 
And  whet  not  on  these  furious  Peeres. 

The  last  line,  it  will  be  observed,  is  defective  in  ^^ 
syllables,  which  F.  2  supplied  by  the  addition  of  f«r^^ 
l>ef()re  furimit.  But  by  simply  omitting  tlie  1  be^^ 
prithee,  and  ending  the  first  line  with  peace,  we  get  •^^ 
complete  lines.  This  is  the  same  arrangement  as  Malo^^ 
with  the  exception  that  he  doea  not  omit  the  word  /. 
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UH  Lines  47.  48 : 
Car.  [Aflid«  to  6lo.]  Are  ye  advufdf~the  east  side 

qf  thegrovef 
Glo.  [Aaide  to  C*r.]  Carduial,  I  am  with  you. 

FL  amuige  these  lioet  thus,  giving  the  whole  speech  to 

Qkracester: 

Ci0st.  True  V'nde,  are  ye  adub'd  f 

The  East  side  of  the  Groue: 

Cardinall,  I  am  with  you. 

We  have  followed  Theobald's  arrangement,  which  is 
lasnifestly  the  right  one;  as  he  points  out,  the  cardinal's 
impetuosity  becomes  more  pronounced  by  his  repeating 
tile  place  of  the  assignation;  whereas,  if  tlie  whole  speech 
is  given  to  Gloucester,  it  is  very  tame. 


Line  56:  The  witids  grow  high;  so  do  your  stomachs, 
Isr^.— Malone  objects  to  this  line  on  the  ground  that 
tile  Uispute  between  the  cardinal  and  Gloucester  is  in- 
tended to  pass  aside;  but  that  Sliakespeare  adopted  tliis 
line,  with  slight  alteration,  from  the  Old  Play,  where  the 
dispute  would  seem  not  to  be  concealed  from  Henry. 
This  remark  is  decidedly  hypercritical.  It  is  evident  that 
the  cardinal  at  least,  if  not  Gloucester,  is  intended  to 
be  Ubouring  under  great  excitement;  and,  from  line  40 
i^ve,  it  is  clear  that  the  king  already  noticed  that 
the  dispute  was  going  on  between  them.  It  wuuld  not 
be  necessary  for  him  to  hear  what  they  said,  but  simply 
to  Dote  their  hostile  gestures.  In  the  Old  Play  asides 
*re  wrer  marked. 

101  Line  62:  Come  to  the  king;  tell  him  what  miracle.  — 
^i  have  "  aiui  tell  him."  We  have  preferred  to  omit 
^fd  rather  tiian  follow  Seymour  in  omitting  Aim. 

106  Lines  68-160. -This  incident  of  the  pi-etended  mir- 
acle at  St.  Albans  is  given  neither  by  Holinshed  nor  Hall. 
<^ton  thus  narrates  it  as:  "  written  and  set  forth  by 
^  Thomas  M(»orc  knight,  in  a  booke  of  hys,  entituled, 
t  Dialogue  concerning  heresies  and  matters  of  religion, 
vul  Id  the  .xiiij.  chapter  of  the  same  booke,  in  this  wise 
foUowyng  In  the  time  of  King  Henry  the  sixt  (sayeth 
be)  as  he  roade  in  Progresse,  there  came  to  the  towne  of 
'^t  Albons  a  certayne  begger  with  hys  wyfe,  and  there 
*u  walking  about  the  towne  begging  flue  or  sixe  dayes 
b^oie  the  kinges  comming  thether.  sayeng  that  he  was 
borne  blinde  and  neuer  sawe  in  all  his  life,  and  was 
Allied  in  his  dreame,  that  he  should  come  out  of  Ber- 
*^cke,  where  he  sayd  that  he  had  euer  dwelled,  to  seke 
^t  AlboD.  and  that  he  had  bene  at  his  Shrine,  and  was 
^thulpen.  and  therefore  he  would  go  seeke  him  at  some 
'>tber  place:  For  he  had  heard  some  saye  sence  he  came, 
^t  Saint  Albons  body  should  be  at  Colyu,  and  in  dede 
*^^  a  contention  hath  there  bene.  But  of  truth  as  I  am 
*^taiueiy  informed  (sayth  Sir  Thomas  Moore)  he  lyeth 
^^  at  Saint  All)ones,  saulng  some  reliques  of  him. 
*bich  they  there  shewe  shryned.  But  to  tell  you  sooth, 
*ben  the  King  was  come,  and  the  towne  full  of  people, 
*^nely  this  blind  man  at  Saint  Albones  shryne  had  his 
''ibt,  the  same  was  solempnly  n>ng  for  a  miracle,  and 
^*  ieum  songen.  so  that  nothing  was  talked  of  in  all  the 
*®^e.  but  this  miracle.  So  happened  it  then  that  Duke 
^frey  of  Gloucester,  a  man  no  leise  wise,  then  also 
*^  learned,  haoiog  great  toy  to  see  suche  a  miracle. 


called  the  poore  man  vnto  him,  and  first  shewyng  him- 
selfe  ioyous  of  Gods  glorie,  so  shewed  in  the  getting  of 
his  sight,  and  exhorting  him  to  mekenesse,  and  to  no 
ascribyng  of  any  part  of  the  worship  to  himselfe  nor  to 
be  prowde  of  the  peoples  praise,  which  would  call  him  a 
good  and  a  godly  man  therby,  ut  the  lust  he  looked  well 
upon  his  eien,  and  asked  whether  he  could  euer  see  any 
thing  at  al  in  all  his  life  before.  And  when  as  well  his 
wife  as  himselfe  affirmed  fastly.  no,  then  he  looked  ad- 
uisedly  vpon  his  eyen  agayne,  and  sayde,  I  beleeue  you 
very  well,  for  me  thinketh  that  ye  can  not  see  well  yet. 
Yes  Sir,  quoth  he,  I  thanke  God  and  his  holy  Martir,  I 
can  see  now  as  well  as  any  man:  Yea  can,  quod  the  Duke, 
what  colour  is  my  Gowne  ?  Then  anone  the  b^^r  toldt- 
him.  What  colour  quod  he  is  this  mans  Gowne?  he  toldc 
him  also  without  anye  staycng  or  stombling,  and  tolde 
the  names  of  all  the  colours  that  cuuUle  be  shewed  him. 
And  when  the  Duke  sawe  that,  he  bade  him  walke 
Fuytoure,  and  made  him  to  be  set  openly  in  the  stockes: 
For  though  he  could  haue  sene  sodaynely  by  miracle  the 
difference  betwene  dyuers  coloures.  yet  could  he  not  by 
sight,  so  sodainely  tell  the  names  of  all  these  coloures. 
except  he  had  knowne  them  before,  no  more  then  he 
coulde  name  all  the  men  whome  he  should  sodainely  see, 
thus  farre  maystcr  Moore  "  (vol.  ii.  pp.  507.  698.  edn.  1568). 
In  his  notes  on  llie  Contention  (pp.  441.  442),  Halliwell 
gives  the  extract  from  Sir  Thomas  More's  Works,  and 
then  gives  the  extract  from  Grafton,  but  in  the  latter  all 
reference  to  the  source  whence  the  story  was  taken  is 
omitted.  He  adds  at  the  end  "  So  much  for  the  plagiar- 
isms of  the  sixteenth  century."  I  suppose  he  must  have 
taken  his  extract  from  some  edition  of  Grafton  in  which 
no  mention  of  his  authority  was  made,  as  we  have  tran- 
scril>ed  our  extract  above  from  the  original  work. 

106.  Lines  68,  GO: 

See  WIIEKE  the  townttmen,  on  jnrocfssion, 
Come  to  jtresent  your  high  no's  icith  the  man. 
¥(.  read 

J/ere  comes  tlie  townsnieu  on  procesusiun, 
To  present  your  highness  with  the  man. 

If  this  passage  is  to  l>e  in  prose,  the  reading  of  Ff.  needs 
no  emendation;  but  if  it  is  meant  to  be  in  verse,  line  69 
is  simply  intolerable.  Various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  complete  the  metre  in  that  line.  Capell  reads.  Come 
to  prevent,  which  we  have  partly  adopted,  but  have  sub- 
stituted See  where  for  Here  come.  This  is  Just  such  an 
emendation  as  one  might  make  in  nn  acting  edition  of 
the  play,  with  the  object  of  giving  a  little  more  time  for 
the  procession  to  enter.  The  cardinal  has  naturally  gone 
apart  from  Gloucester  after  the  king's  remonstrance  in 
lines  55-&S,  and  he  first  catches  sight  of  the  procession  on 
its  way  to  the  king. 

107.  Line  71:  Although  by  sight  his  sin  be  multiplied.-- 
Ff.  read  "Although  by  his  sight."  We  have  omitted  the 
first  hin,  un  omission  which  was  proposed  by  Lloyd. 
Pope  rends  though  instead  of  although.  But  the  Aw  which 
is  necessary  before  sin  is  not  necessary  before  sight,  which 
means  here  the  sense  of  seeing. 

106.  Line  85:  Let  never  day  nor  night  UNHALLOWSD 
pass.  —The  final  e<f  is  not  elided  in  F.  1.    Probably  it  was 
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retained  purposely,  thus  giving  a  greater  impresaiveDeu 
to  tlie  line. 

108.  Line  01:  "SiMHCOX,  com«."— Ff.  print  by  mistake 
S}/mon.  Tiie  correction  is  Pope's,  and  is  Justified  by  line 
124  below. 

110.  Lines  125-133.  -This  passage  is  printed  as  prose  in 
Qq.  and  in  Ff.  is  divided  into  a  Icind  of  metre.  We  have 
thought  it  better  to  keep  it  in  prose,  as  it  cannot  be  made 
into  rhythmical  verse  without  some  alteration  and  addi> 
tiou  to  the  text  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  original 
editions  of  plays  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries  must  often 
have  come  across  passages  which  are  partly  in  prose  and 
partly  in  blank  verse,  as  if  the  author  intended  to  have 
made  tliem  into  vcr»e.  but  liad  not  taken  the  trouble  to 
make  the  verses  perfect.  When  Shakespeare  was  revising 
and  partly  rewriting  The  Contention,  he  intended  pro- 
bably to  put  this  passage  into  verse,  but  did  not  make 
the  necessary  alteration  of  the  language.  In  fact,  it  is 
evident  that  the  work  he  did  on  this  play  was  done,  for 
the  most  part,  very  carelessly,  and  that  he  never  took 
the  trouble  to  revise  it.  As  this  speech  stands,  it  makes 
very  good  prose;  while,  even  with  such  alterations  as 
llanmer  introduced,  it  makes  very  indifferent  verse.  We 
think  it  better  to  retain  the  prose  form  rather  than,  as 
Hanmer,  and  those  who  have  followed  him,  have  done, 
sacrifice  some  of  the  more  idiomatic  expressions  for  the 
sake  of  the  rliythm. 

111.  Line  137 :  thitigs  called  itAijm.— Halliwell  in  his 
notes  to  The  Contention  (p.  445)  quotes  from  Robert 
Armin's  Nest  of  Ninnies,  1008:  "Tlier  are.  as  Hnmlet 
saies,  things  eald  icfiipg  in  Rtorc."  IlAmlet  speaks  of 
"the  whijtg  and  scorns  of  time;"  but  the  plimsc  things 
called  ichipti  does  not  occur  in  Hantlet;  and  unless  Armin 
was  refvrrin;;  to  a  vcr8ii>n  or  edition  of  Hamlet  unknown, 
he  probably  had  this  passage  in  his  mind. 

118.  Line  KU:  l'r/t(  made,  wy  lord,  in  a  day  WHOLE 
TOWNS  TO  FLY.     Ff.  have 

You  made  in  a  day.  my  lord,  whole  towns  to  fly; 

which  Capell  alters  to 

You,  in  a  day,  my  lord,  made  wlxJe  towns  fly. 

The  alteration  we  have  made  renders  the  line  more 
rhythmical  than  the  rending  of  Ff.,  and  does  not  involve 
the  omission  of  any  word.  The  allusion,  of  course,  is  to 
Suffolk's  giving  up  Anjou  and  .Maine  when  he  signed  the 
marriage  treaty  1)etween  Henry  and  Margaret. 

118.  Line  181:  T  m  like,  my  lord,  you  tcill  not  keep  your 
hour.— See  above  lines  42,  47,  48. 

114.  Lines  186, 187 : 

0  God,  irhat  mischief t  work  the  wicked  ones. 
Heaping  evn/usion  on  their  own  heads  thereby! 

The  latter  ia  a  very  awkward  line;  perhaps  the  two  lines 
■hould  be  arranged  thus: 

OGodI 

What  miKhiefi  work  the  wicked  ones,  thereby 

liea|>in>;  on  their  own  heads  confusion ! 

Confusion,  of  course,  being  pronounced  aa  a  quadrisyl- 
lable. The  Juxtaposition  of  on  with  the  last  syllable  of 
confusion  is  Ter>' inelegant;  keeping  the  lines  as  arranged 
in  the  text  we  might  omit  oum  in  line  187. 
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115.  Lines  104,  105 : 

NoBLK  8UK  18,  but  if  the  hare  forgot 
Ilonour  atui  virtue,  Ac 

These  lines  are  not  in  The  Contention.  They  are  8llak^ 
speare'sown;  and  he  muat hare  intended  DukeHomphrej 
either  to  have  been  ignorant  of,  or  to  have  convenicBUy 
forgotten,  his  wife's  antecedenta.  It  ia  to  be  feared  that 
with  honour  and  virtue  the  Lady  Eleanor  Cobham  hsd. 
for  a  long  time,  enjoyed  only  a  bowing  acquaintance 

ACT  XL    Scene  2. 

116.— This  scene,  with  its  dreary  genealogical  discuMioB. 
is  utterly  unworthy  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  not  neceouT 
to  the  play,  and  does  not  advance  the  action  in  any  way 
whatever.  The  attempt  to  put  York's  tedious  accosnt 
of  his  descent  into  verse  is  a  mistake.  It  would  Iuk 
been  better  if  Shakespeare  had  kept  tlie  greater  part  of 
it  in  prose.  In  The  Contention  the  whole  scene  u  is 
prose.  The  speeches  of  York  remind  one  of  the  derer 
parody  on  Crabbe  in  the  Rejected  Addresaei. 

117.  Lines  4,  5 : 

In  craving  your  opinion  qf  my  title, 
WuiCH  18  INFALLIBLK,  to  Eftgland's  crovn. 

Thia  sentence  is  a  very  clever  touch,  introduced  bySbalw- 
speare.  Of  course  ii\fallible  refers  to  title;  but  it  migbt 
refer  to  opiniotu  If  York's  title  were  infallible,  why  did 
ho  ask  their  ojrinion  about  it  at  all?  But  that  opinion  Ik 
would,  no  doubt,  admit  to  be  infallible— it  it  agreed  vitli 
his  own. 

118.  Line  G:  My  lord,  I  long  to  hear  it  TOLD  at  JvU.- 

Ff.  read: 

My  lord,  I  lon|f  to  hear  it  at  fuU. 

Dyce  (queries  if  hear  is  to  be  considered  a  dissylUl*)'- 
Pope  prinU  "thus  at  full."  Capell  "at  the  full."  f^ 
the  emendation  in  the  text  we  are  responsible. 

119.  Lines  10-17.  -Shakespeare  has  corrected  twoioiiw^' 
tant  mistakes  in  The  Contention,  the  author  of  vliid> 
makes  Edmund  of  Langley  the  second  son,  and  gives  •* 
the  fifth  son  Koger  Mortimer.  Earl  of  March;  but  he^^ 
followed  llolinshed  in  making  William  of  Windsor  ^ 
seventh  son  instead  of  the  sixth.  See  Richard  II.  note  &^ 

190.  Line  26:  where,  as  ALL  ymt  ihtoip.— The  speaker  ' 
addressing  only  Salisbury  and  Warwick.  Qq.  hare  "  i^ 
both."  Compare  IT.  Henry  IV.  iii.  1. 85,  where  King  He'*'' 
addressing  only  Warwick  and  Surrey  sajrs: 

Why,  then,  good  morrow  to  you  «//,  inj  lords. 

Ul.  Line  27:  Was  harmless  Richard  murdered  trai^^ 
ously.—¥t.  have: 

Harmless  Richard  was  raurdcr'd  traitoroady . 

The  transposition  was  suggested  by  Dyce.  and  we  h^ 
adopted  his  suggestion.    The  line  is  quit«  InsufTerable' 
it  sUnds  in  Ff. 

1S9.  Line  28:  Father,  the  Duke  OP  YoRK  hath  told  ^ 
truth.— YX.  read: 

Father,  the  duke  hath  told  the  truth. 

To  complete  the  line  Hanmer  reads  "the  rery  tratti' 
Capell  "surely  told  the  truth."    No  one  appears  to  hm^ 
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— gfctted  Ihe  emendation  w  luTe  printed.  ItieemtUie 
•iiuplest,  and  there  U  ereiy  reaaon  (or  not  omitting  the 
diilu'B  title  here. 

im  Lines  3d-42.— As  to  the  mistake  abuut  Kdround 
Jloftimer  see  I.  Henry  VI.  note  13.  As  Malone  points 
wt,  it  was  his  son-in-law  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn.  whom, 
according  to  Hall,  Owen  Glendower  Icept  in  captivity  till 
he  died. 

IK  Line  53:  What  plain  PROCEEDING  m  more  plain  than 
tAt#;-This  is  the  reading  of  F.2,  F.3.  F.  4;  F.l  has  pro- 
ttedingt,  an  evident  mistake. 

US.  Line  5b:  WHILE  York  claims  it  from  the  third.— 
ft  omit  *pkiU,  which  was  added  by  Dyce.  Capell  inserted 
6ttt 

m  Line  77:  My  lord,  bretUc  of;  ice  ktune  pour  mind  at 
M.-Tt  have:  "My  lord,  break  we  off,"  Ac.  We  have 
((dlowed  Capell  in  omitting  the  first  we. 

W.  Lines  78,  79.— These  two  lines  are  substituted  for 
aipeech  of  ten  lines  in  The  Contention  (p.  460).  the  only 
one  throughout  this  scene,  which  is  written  in  blank  verse 
in  the  Old  Play,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  two,  and 
tbey  only  occupy  six  lines.  Shakespeare's  object  in  re- 
<lQcing  this  speech  of  Warwick's  to  two  lines,  and  expand- 
b(  the  previous  one  of  York's,  seems  to  Itave  been  to  give 
to  Ute  latter  character  greater  dramatic  prominence. 

ACT  n.    Scene  3. 

14  —The  trial  of  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  and  her 
accomplices  really  took  place  in  tlie  year  1441,  or  more 
(hsn  three  years  before  King  Henry  was  niarrie<l.  It 
appears,  from  the  account  of  the  affair  given  in  Lingard. 
that  Bolingbroke  was  first  accused  of  necromancy,  and 
"exhibited  with  the  instruments  of  his  art  to  the  admiring 
popnUce  on  a  platform  before  St  Paul's,  'arrayed  in 
inarvellous  attire,'  bearing  in  his  right  hand  a  sword,  and 
in  liis  left  a  sceptre,  and  sitting  in  a  chair,  on  the  four 
comers  of  which  were  fixed  four  swords,  and  on  the  points 
o(  \he  swords  four  Images  of  copper.  The  second  night 
afterwards  Dame  Eleanor  secretly  withdrew  into  the 
■nctasry  of  Westminster,  a  step  which  naturally  excited 
*vq;»idon.  She  was  confronted  with  Bolingbroke,  who 
^Isred  that  it  was  at  her  instigation  that  he  had  first 
applied  to  the  study  of  magic.  From  the  inquiry  which 
followed,  it  appeared  that  Eleanor  was  a  firm  believer  in 
^  mysteries  of  the  art;  that,  to  secure  the  affection  of 
^  dake.  she  had  employed  love -potions  furnished  by 
^ory  Jonrdemain,  the  celebrated  witch  of  Eye;  and 
^t,  to  learn  what  would  be  her  subsequent  lot  (her  hus- 
•^d  was  presumptive  heir  to  the  throne),  she  had 
•^^^WKed  Bolingbroke  to  discover  the  duration  of  the  king's 
^^''(voL  iv.  p.  75).  Jourdemain  or  Jourdain  had  been 
l»fevioiisly  convicted  of  sorcery  (see  above,  note  24),  and 
•^  therefore,  burnt  as  "a  relapsed  witch."  She  and 
^  duchess  were  arraigned  before  the  ecclesiastical 
^ort;  and  Southwell  and  Bolingbroke  were  indicted  for 
^*^*»m.  The  former  died  in  the  Tower  before  his  trial; 
^  Bolingbroke  was  convicted  and  executed  (see  Lingard, 
**"»«,?.  7«X 


K  Lines  3,  4: 
Receive  the  eenienee  qf  the  late,  /or  siNS 
Such  as  hy  Ood's  book  are  adjudg'd  to  death. 

F.  1.  F,  2  have  Hinue;  F.  3.  F.  4  stn;  tlie  correction  is  Theo- 
bald's. The  reference  to  God't  book  is  to  Exodiu  xxii.  18: 
"Thou  Shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live."  and  to  Leviticus 
XX.  6:  "the  soul  that  tumeth  after  such  as  have  familiar 
spirits,  snd  after  wizards  ...  I  will  even  set  my  face 
against  that  soul,  and  will  cut  him  off  from  among  his 
petjple." 

180.  Lines  12,  13.    See  above,  note  23. 

131.  Line  2U:  Beticech  your  majesty,  gite  me  leave  to  go. 
— Ff.  have  "/  beseech;"  we  have  followed  Hanmer  in 
omitting  the  unnecessary  syllable  /. 

13S.  Line  30:  God  and  King  Henry  govern  EnglatuVs 
HELM  !— Ff.  have  realm,  which  is  obviously  a  mistake,  as 
we  have  realm  ending  the  next  line.  Uelm  is  Johnsou's 
very  admirable  correction.    Compare  above,  L  a  103: 

And  you  yourself  shall  ktccr  the  happy  heim. 

135.  Line  43:  This  staf  of  honour  RAVQHT.—Raught  is 
generally  used  by  Shakesiieare  as  the  imperfect  or  past 
participle  of  to  reach;  and  some  commentators  explain  the 
word  here  as -attained.  But  the  sense  we  have  given  it 
in  the  foot-note,  viz.  "taken  away"  is  much  more  suited 
to  the  context  Ritson  says  that  it  is  equivalent  to  "raft" 
or  "reft,"  the  preterite  of  "  to  reave."  Be  that  as  it  mav, 
there  is  little  doubt  tliat  the  word  has  here  the  same  sense 
that  it  has  in  tlie  passage  quoted  by  him  from  Peele's 
Arraignment  of  Paris:  Prologue,  line  7: 

A*.»;«jt'/r/  from  the  jjolden  tree  of  Proserpine. 

134.  Line  40:  Thus  Eleanor's  pride  dies  in  HER 
y()ixoF«sT  days.  -  This  line  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal 
of  (liscusslon.  Several  emendations  have  been  proposed 
for  the  word  youngest.  If  we  suppose  her  to  bear  the 
sense  given  it  in  the  footnote.  an<l  to  refer  to  pride  (  =  its). 
there  is  no  difficulty.  Certainly  Eleanor  herself  could 
not  be  said  to  be  in  her  youngest  days;  but  her  pride,  or 
ambition,  might  be  said  to  be  so.  The  object  of  her  con- 
nection with  the  witch  and  with  Bolingbroke  was  to  at- 
tain the  great  aim  of  her  ambition  by  securing  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  for  her  husband.  The  position  of 
queen-consort  would  have  l>een  a  far  higher  one  than  she 
occupied  as  wife  of  the  Protector,  especially  as  there  was 
no  queen -dowager  at  court;  Katharine,  the  widow  of 
Henry  V.,  as  it  may  be  remembered,  having  formed  a  mes- 
alliance with  Owen  Tudor. 

136.  Lines  50-108.— For  an  historic  account  of  this  com- 
Imt  see  above,  note  20.  By  the  law  of  duels  persons  of  an 
inferior  rank  to  knights  fought  with  a  staff,  to  one  end 
of  which  was  fixed  a  bag  stuffed  with  sand.  Compare 
Hudibra8(P  III.  c.  ii.  1.  80): 

I-n^ai^'fl  with  nioney-biif;^  as  bold 
As  men  with  snHit-fia^sdiil  of  old. 

186.  Line  63:  charneco. — This  wine  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  writers  of  Shakespeare's  period;  e.g.  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Wit  without  Money,  ii.  8: 
"Where  no  old  diarneco  is,  nor  no  anchovies"  (Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  100): 
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137.  Lines  73,  74:  /  thitik  I  have  taken  my  taut  draught 
in  thU  tcoW<<.— Steevent  pointe  out  that  Gay  has  imitated 
tills  passage  iu  his  Wliat  D'ye  Call  It,  where  Peascod 
says: 

Stay,  let  roe  pledge— V  it  my  last  earthly  liquor. 

Gay  has  also,  perhaps  uucousciously,  imitated  the  rest  of 
this  speech  iu  the  same  piece:  ^ 

Pea.   \Distributin£  his  thittj^s  atnouj^  his/rirnds. 
Take  you  my  'bacco-box — my  neckcloth  you ; 
To  our  kind  vicar  send  thi&  bottle-screw. 
But  wear  these  breeches,  Turn;  they're  quite  bran-new. 

—The  What  D'ye  Call  It.  A  Tragi-Coini-Pastoral. 

138.  Line  90:  I  icUl  take  my  death.— See  King  John, 
note  39: 

189.  Line  93.— Some  editors  here  insert  from  The  Con- 
tention: "as  Bcuys  uf  South-hanipton  fell  upon  Aslca- 
part"  Shakespeare  alludes  to  the  story  of  Bevis  of 
Southampton  in  Henry  VIII.  i.  1.  38.  Whether  he  omitted 
the  reference  to  this  popular  legend  purposely,  orwhetlier 
it  was  a  subsequent  omission  of  the  actors,  we  cannot  tell. 
But  were  we  once  to  commence  restoring  to  the  text 
passages  omitted  by  Shakespeare  from  the  Old  Play,  when 
they  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  sense,  we  should 
scarcely  know  where  to  stop. 

140.  Line  99:  the  good  wine  in  thy  matter'n  way. — This 
U  usually  explained  as  we  have  explained  it  in  the  foot- 
note; but  may  it  not  mean  the  good  wine  that  had  been 
put  in  his  way,  i.e.  that  had  been  offered  him?  Iloll 
says  in  his  account  of  this  episode,  "  his  neighbours  came 
t«>  him  and  gave  him  wine  and  strong  drink." 

141.  Line  103:  Go,  take  YE  hence  that  traitor  from  our 
K»jht.—¥f.  have: 

Go,  take  hence  that  traitor  front  our  sight ; 

a  very  halting  line,  which  has  been  amended  by  Hanmer, 
who  reads:  "Go,  and  take  hence,"  and  by  Capell:  "Go 
take  atray."  The  insertion  of  tlie  word  ye  seems  to  us 
preferable  to  either  of  these  emendations. 

148.  Line  104.  —  However  ridiculou-j  the  prescribed 
weapons  in  this  combat  may  appear  to  us,  it  is  evident 
they  were  capable  of  dealing  fatal  blows.  All  the  chroni- 
clers agree  that  the  annourer  was  killed  by  his  servant; 
antl  that  fact  appears  to  be  conflnned  by  the  discovery 
of  the  original  exchequer  record  of  expenses  relating  to 
this  combat.  One  of  the  items  charged  for  is  for  officers 
"  watchyng  of  ye  ded  man  in  Smyth  felde  ye  same  day 
and  ye  nyghte  af tyr  yt  ye  bataill  was  doon  "  (Var.  Ed.  vol. 
xviii.  p.  220).  Steevens  deduces  from  this  that  the  ar- 
mourer "was  not  killetl  in  the  combat,  but  only  woreted, 
and  immediately  afterwards  hanged."  But  it  was  his 
dead  body  that  was  hanged;  it  being  then  tlie  custom  with 
persons  convicted  of  murder  or  of  treason  to  hang  and 
decapitate  their  dead  bodies  as  a  mark  of  disgrace.  It 
is  perfectly  clear  that  tlie  item  we  have  (luoted  refers 
to  the  charge  for  watching  the  dead  body  before  it  was 
removed  to  Tyburn  to  be  decapitated.  It  was  always 
presumed,  in  the  trial  by  comliat,  tliat  the  one  who  was 
defeated  or  killed  was  guilty.    The  last  case  hi  which 


1  We  quote  from  vol.  v.  of  A  Collection  of  tlic  uioit  esteemed 
Farces  and  Entertainments  pcrfunncl  on  the  Biicish  Stage.  Tub.  at 
Edinburgh  in  1788. 
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appeal  of  battle  was  claimed  was  in  1818.  Abrahcs.  xn 
Thomton,  accused  of  the  violation  and  murder  of  ibm^  :mj 
Ashford,  claimed  his  right  to  trial  by  wager  of  batt  'S.  t>, 
wliich  the  court  was  obliged  to  allow,  as  the  law,  by  .a^n 
oversight,  had  been  allowed  to  remain  on  the  statu,  -^tje- 
book;  but  the  brother  of  the  murdered  girl  refused  ^^  3ie 
challenge,  and  the  accused  escaped.  The  law  was  stn^  «;k 
off  the  statute-book  by  the  59  Geoi>ge  III.  (1819). 

ACT  II.    Scene  4. 

148.  Line  3:  Bare  winter.— Tt  read  barren;  the  em  ^  n- 
dation  is  Capell's. 

144.  Line  5:  Sirs,  what '»  o'doekf 

Serv.  Tis  almost  ten,  my  1(a»^ 

Yt.  read:  "Ten,  my  lord."  The  Contention  has  "Aha on 
ten  my  Lord. "  The  reading  in  our  text  is  that  of  I>er  tt- 
som.  founded  on  the  reading  of  Qq. 

146.  Line  8:  Uneath.~l^\ie  word  is  not  used  anywla^^rt- 
else  by  Shakespeare.  It  is  common  in  old  writers,  being 
used  by  Chaucer  and  Spenser;  and  in  Ralph  Roisl-c^r 
Doister,  iii.  5,  "  I  shall  unneth  hold  them  "  (Dodsley,  ^'<-'l- 
iii.  p.  117). 

146.  Line  12:  WUh  envious  looks,  STILL  laughing  at  €^}t 
shame.— ¥.  1  omits  still,  added  in  F.  2. 

147.  Lines  19-25.— Tliis  speech  in  Tlie  Contention  *^- 
cupies  exactly  the  same  number  of  lines,  and  it  may  ^ 
worth  ^hile  for  the  reader  to  compare  it  with  the  spe*-**^' 
in  the  text  as  revised  by  Shakespeare : 

Come  you  my  Lord  to  see  my  open  shame? 

Ah  Gloster,  now  thou  doest  penance  too. 

See  how  the  giddie  people  looke  at  thee, 

Shakint;  their  heads,  and  pointing  at  thee  heere. 

Go  get  thee  gone,  and  hide  thee  from  their  b^htk. 

And  in  thy  pent  vp  studie  rue  thy  shaine. 

And  ban  thine  enemies.     Ah  mine  and  thine,    p.  4S7- 

The  alterations  are  comparatively  slight,  but  the  gaim'  "' 
rhythm  and  dramatic  force  is  very  considerable. 


148.  Line  27.— This  speech  of  the  duchess  has  been  v 
much  amplified  by  Shakespeare.  Lines  38-41  have 
parallel  in  the  original.  In  the  Old  Play  the  speech  e 
with  line  47.  Shakespeare  has  adapted  the  next  «])«' 
of  the  duchess,  and  tacked  it  on  to  this  one;  while  he  1 
expanded  Gloucester's  speech  from  four  lines  to  twel 
In  fact,  a  study  of  this  scene  and  of  the  correspond  . 

one  in  The  Contention,  line  by  line,  will  give  a  very  gc  -^^^ 
idea  of  the  way  in  which  Shakespeare  dealt  with 
language  of  the  plays  that  he  adapted. 

Henry 


no 
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149.  Line  ib:  his  FdRLORM  duchess.— See  I. 
note  57. 

160.  Line  46:  pointing-stock. — This  word  aeems  to 
been  coined  by  Shakespeare  as  a  substitute  for  lavghit 
stock  in  the  original.     There  is  no  hyphen  iu  Ff.  or 

Qq. 

151.  Lines  69-71. —Printed  as  verse  in  Ff.;  but  si 
by  mistake. 

152.  Line  70:    Must  you.  Sir  John,  yroUet  my  Ur  ^ 
HKiiE?-Some  editors,  following  Heath,   alter  here 
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ACT  ill.  Uoune  1. 


tr  propoiet  there.  But  •urely  there  fi  no 
ntic«,  nor  is  it  iiecessary  to  suppose  that 
\m  *' from  this  point."  Here  is  simply  used, 
as  an  expletive. 

(1,  82: 

iat  her  not  the  voree  in  that  I  pray 

tee  her  well. 

ition  this  passage  runs: 

ly  you  Sir  lohn,  vse  her  neare  the  worse, 

tat  1  iatreat  you  vse  her  well. 

tich  lines  has  auy  pretension  to  rhythm. 
02:  It  i$  my  qglee;  madam,  pardon  me.— 

is  my  office;  a/id,  madani,  pardon  me. 

;ted  the  uiiuecessary  and.  As  has  been  be- 
1,  this  play  Is  remarkable  for  the  number  of 


ACr  III.    Scene  1. 

of  the  chroniclers  throw  any  light  upon  the 
I  which  ensued  between  the  petition  uf  the 
ing  the  king  to  approve  the  conduct  of  Suf- 
uddeu  an  est  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  All 
is  that  the  latter  had  "publicly  testified  his 
f  the  king's  marriage  "(Lingai-d,  vol.  iv.  p.  80). 
;r8  do  not  mention  anything  unusual  with 
parliament  summoned  at  Bury.  Lingnrd's 
follows:  "  It  may  be  tiiat  Gloucester,  liar- 
ccusatlons  of  his  enemies,  had  formed  a  plan 
elf  master  of  thfe  royal  person;  or  that  8uf- 
n  himself  from  the  resentment  of  the  duke, 
he  mind  of  Henry  suspicions  of  the  loyalty 
However  it  were,  Henry  summoned  a  par- 
leet,  not  as  usual  at  Westmintiter,  but  at 
nnd's.  The  precautions  which  were  taken 
ise,  and  gave  birth  to  numerous  conjectures. 
>f  the  shire  receivetl  orders  to  come  in  anns; 
iiffolk  were  arrayed;  numerous  guards  were 
.  the  king's  residence;  and  ]mtrol»  during 
ched  all  the  roads  leading  to  the  town.  The 
icester  left  his  castle  of  Devises,  and  was 
e  opening  of  parliament;  the  next  day  he 
in  his  lodgings  on  a  charge  of  high  treasou, 
Batimout,  constable  of  England"  (vol.  iv.  pp. 

:  Hovf  proud,  peremptory,  and  unlike  him- 
i: 

md,  Aaw  peremptory,  and  unlike  himself. 

•wed  Steevens  in  omitting  the  second  how. 

i:  And  thould  you  fall,  he  IS  the  next  will 
i  sajrs  in  note  74  on  this  play:  "'he  is  the 
ant'  was,  by  an  oversight,  printed  in  my 
n  '  he  CM  the  next/  it^.,  an  error  which  the 
ditors  have  copied."  The  Globe  lias  the 
Ft.  undoubtedly  read  is,  not  as. 

:  the  BKDLAM  brain-Mick  duehefH.  —See  King 


in.  Lines  58-63.— With  regard  to  the  first  charge 
made  by  the  cardinal  against  Gloucester,  see  above,  note 
80.  The  second  cliarge  of  misappn>priating  money  is  not 
mentioned  by  Hall  or  Holinshed;  but  Lingard  says  in  a 
foot-note  (voL  iv.  p.  80):  "We  are  told  that  he  was  ac- 
cused in  the  council  of  illegal  executions,  and  of  having 
unjustly  enriched  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  crown;" 
but  he  does  not  give  his  authority  for  this  statement. 

100.  Lines  09-73.— As  we  are  undoubtedly  intended,  in 
this  play,  to  sympathize  with  tlie  character  of  King  Henry, 
Shakespeare  was  quite  right,  from  a  dramatic  point  of 
view,  to  emphasize  the  king's  belief  in  the  innocence  of 
Gloucester;  but  we  learn  from  Whethamstede,  abbot  <^ 
St.  Albans,  who  was  a  strong  partisan  of  Gloucester, 
that  nothing  could  persuade  tlie  king  that  his  uncle  was 
innocent    (See  Lingard,  vol.  iv.  foot-note  S,  p.  80.) 

161.  Lines  87,  88.— York  here  repeats  himself  almost 
word  for  word.    Compare  i.  1.  237,  238. 

108.  Liue  08:  Well,  Suffolk's  DUKE,  thou  ghalt  not  »ee 
me  bluah.—F.  1  has: 

Well.  Suffulk.  thou  shait  not  see  me  Uu»h. 
F.  2.  F.  3,  F.  4:  "  Well,  SutTolk,  yit  thou,"  Ac  Suffolk't 
duke  is  from  the  Qq.  We  agree  with  Malouein  preferring 
this  emendation  to  any  of  tlie  others.  There  probably 
was  intended  to  be  something  contemptuous  in  the  tone 
in  which  Gloucester  alludes  to  Suffolk's  new-fledged 
honour  of  duke. 

168.  Line  129:  Or  foul  FELOKIOUS  thief  that  fleec'd  poor 
PAS8ENOER8.  —  We  have  here,  apparently,  a  line  that  is 
very  unusual  in  any  of  Shakespeare's  earlier  plays,  i.e.  a 
trisyllable  ending  a  line.  In  the  Contention  we  have  fel- 
onous,  the  older  form  of  feloniowc 

A  uiurtherer  or  (oule/ir/auaus  tliee/e. 
That  robs  and  murthers  silly  fasunstrs. 

llils  line,  however,  can  be  made  an  Alexandrine  by  ac- 
centing pa$aenger»  on  tlie  last  syllable. 

161  Line  188 :  Jf  >/  lord,  thete  faults  are  EAST,  quickbj 
amu>er'd.—\Ve  have  preferred  taking  this  word  as  an 
adjective,  and  not  as  an  adverb.  The  adverb  easily  occurs 
in  the  next  line  l»ut  one  below.  It  may  be  that  the  sense 
here  is  elliptical;  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  beiug 
"  these  faults  are  easy  to  commit."  But  that  it  is  used 
in  the  adjective  sense  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  followed  by  a  comma  in  F.  1.  If  we  tnke  it  as 
an  adverb  it  seems  almost  pleonastic. 

166.  Line  140 :  That  you  will  clear  yourself  from  all 
Si'SPSCT.— Ff.  read  suspense;  the  correction  is  Capell's. 
Malone  prefers  euspects;  but  surely  Uie  plural  is  un- 
necessary. Suspect  is  used  frequently  for  suspicion  in 
Shakespeare.  It  is  used  in  that  sense  twice  in  this  pla}'. 
in  i.  3.  139  and  iii.  2. 130. 

166.  Line  151:  But  mine  is  made  the  prologue  to  their 
play.— Letiaom  would  read  with  Qq., 

But  /am  made.  &c., 

on  the  ground  that  in  the  next  line  more  **  must  refer  to 
persons  not  to  deaths; "  but  the  punctnation  of  F.  1,  which 
has  a  colon  at  the  end  of  the  line,  seems  to  indicate  that 
mine  (= "  my  death")  is  the  right  reading. 
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117.  Line  100:  Jfyee(^  had  SOTK  c/  yottr  cox VBXTICLBL 
— Ff.  read  noliee.  I  had  marked  in  the  margin  note  as  aa 
emendatioD,  befme  I  taw  bi  the  Cambridge  edn.  that  it 
was  an  anonymoos  conjecture.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  note  ta  the  rif^it  reading.  As  the  line  stands  in  ¥t 
it  is  insnfferable ;  unless  we  read  contentieUs  with  tlie 
aooent  on  the  penultimate.  For  tiote  used  as="infor- 
maUoo  "  compare  Henry  V.  iL  2.  6;  Henry  MIL  L  2.  48; 
Titna  Andronicus.  ii.  3.  Hb. 

Ml  Line  179:  eferHy.— This  adverb  occurs  only  twice 
in  Shalceq»eare;  in  this  passage,  and  in  the  Two  Qent 
it  1. 215,  where  it  seems  to  refer  more  to  penmanship  than 
to scliolarship.  Here  it  seems  to  mean  "in  scholarlil^e 
langoage,"  aa  opposed  to  coarse,  abusive  language.  It  is 
carious  how  the  word  clerk,  which  nowadays  is  chiefly 
identified  with  the  notion  of  a  person  in  an  inferior 
poaition,  was  in  Shakespeare's  time  a  tj^pe  <if  all  that  was 
scholarly  and  educated ;  a  sense  of  tlie  word  which  was 
<^  course,  a  relic  of  the  times  when  education  was  almost 
limited  to  the  clergy. 

m.  Line  203:  The  HAP  qf  Aofunir.— Compare  Richard 
II.  note  281,  where  map,  however,  seems  used  in  a 
different  sense. 

ITOl  Line  211:  And  binds  the  wretch,  and  beat*  it  tchen 
a  8TRAT8.— Theobald  would  read  gtrivee,  adopting  the 
conjecture  of  Thirlby.  He  asks  how  can  it  ttray  when  it 
is  boundf  CVur.  Ed.  voL  xviii.  p.  241).  Johnson  thought 
that  there  was  a  confusion  of  ideas  here  and  that  "  the 
poet  had  at  once  before  him  a  butcher  earning  a  calf 
bound,  and  a  butcher  driving  a  calf  to  the  slaughter,  and 
beating  him  when  he  did  not  keep  the  path  "  (Tt  ntpra, 
p.  242).  Bean'tuj  seems  to  imply  that  the  animal  was 
carried;  but  below,  line  213,  we  have: 

Even  so  remonelcsis  lia\  e  they  />orMf  him  hence ; 

Le,  Gloucester;  and  certainly  Gloucester  was  not  carried. 

17L  Line 222:  Say,  "  Who '»  a  traitor, Glonterhe  ie  none." 
— Ff.  place  a  note  of  exclamation  after  traitor.  The  punc- 
tuation adopted  in  the  text  is  preferable  to  that  of  Ff.; 
the  sense  being  that  given  in  the  foot-note. 

17t.  Line  223:  FAIR  lords.-  Ff.  read  Free  lord*:  the 
Cambridge  e<litors  su^n^est  ^I T  lords.  The  reading  adopted 
in  the  text  is  that  of  Collier's  IIH.  Corrector,  which  Dyce 
follows,  giving  several  instances  of  the  phrase  ''Fair 
lords,"  e.i/.  III.  Henry  VL  ii.  1.  05;  iv.  8.  23. 

178.  Line  220:  doth  STINO  a  cAiM.— This  shows  that 
.Shakespeare,  like  many  i>ersons  nowadays  who  ought  to 
know  better,  believed  that  the  common  snake,  Natrix 
torquata,  was  venomous.   Compare  Richard  II.  note  203. 

174.  Line  248 :  Were 't  not  all  one,  an  empty  eagle  tet — 

Ff .  read : 

Were 't  not  all  one  an  em|>ty  ea|;Ie  «vrr  set. 

We  have  omitted  were,  which  is  not  necessary  to  the 
sense,  and  spoils  the  metre. 

175.  Lines  257-260. -Tlie  meaning  here  is,  at  first  sight, 
rather  obscure;  but  what  Suffolk  evidently  intends  to  say 
is,  that  as  the  fox  is  condemned  to  death  when  caught,  as 
being  a  destructive  animal  to  flocks,  Uiough  he  may  not 
be  caught  red-handed,  so  Duke  Humphrey  ought  to  be 
put  to  death,  as  being  an  enemy  to  the  king. 
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171  Uoe  206:  Which  MATES  himp^  ihai/lrti  tNt«^ 
dtfcfil.— Conunentaton  differ  aa  to  wbetlicr  thia  woni 
han=dieekmate9,  or  whether  it  has  the  aame  aense  aa  iu 
the  Comedy  of  Errors,  note  82,  and  roeaiM  "bewildered.'' 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  word,  thoi^h  perhaps  it 
is  an  anglicized  form  of  the  French  mater,  ia  originally 
derived,  in  common  with  that  word,  from  the  old  French 
mat  (Italian  matto);  and  that  both  these  latt^^r  words 
were  derived  from  mdt,  originally  of  Arabic  origin,  as 
used  in  the  Persian  phrase,  Shdh  mdt,  the  king  is  dead, 
which  became  corrupted  into  checkmate  as  used  at  chess; 
and  was  afterwards  used  as  a  verb  to  checkmate,  abbre- 
viated simply  to  mate,  Le.  to  betray,  to  confound.  The 
Latin  word  mattuM,  from  which  some  would  derive  tlie 
word  mate,  is  not  used  in  any  author  before  Petronius 
Arbiter  (died  A.D.  87);  and  it  seems  to  be  used  by  him  as^ 
drunk,  tipsy. 

177.  Line  280:  And  1 :  and  now  tte  three  hare  SPOKMX 
it— Ft.  have  spoke;  the  correction  is  Hanmer'a. 

178.  Line  301:  Men's  flesh  preserv'd  so  whole  DO  teldom 
irm.— Hanmer  alters  do  to  doth,  but  unnecessarily .  the 
construction  being  not  unusual  in  our  early  writers. 
Men's  Jlesh  =iihe  flesh  of  men.  and  m^n  becomes  the 
implied  subject.  Compare  Love's  LalMur's  Lost,  note 
139.  where  a  similar  construction  is  noticed  (r.  1. 844, 345): 

Anil  when  Love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 
Mute  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony. 

179.  Line  348:  Whiles  I  in  Ireland  Kl'BSE  a  mighty 
band.—Vt.  read  nourish;  Collier's  MS.  substituted  march. 
which  seems  to  me  a  silly  emendation.  Walker  would 
read  nourish  as  a  monosyllable;  but  surely  it  is  preferable 
to  substitute,  as  we  have  ventured  to  do,  the  word  nurse, 
at  which  nourish  is  but  another  form.  See  I.  Henry 
VI.  note  34,  i.  1.  50: 

Our  isle  l>e  made  a  noun's  A  of  salt  tears. 

160.  Line  352:  Cntil  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head.-- 
Compare  Macl>eth,  L  5.  20,  where  the  ^ofd^n  round  is  used 
with  the  same  meaning  as  iu  our  text 

181.  Lines  365.  306: 

caper  upright  like  a  wild  Moriseo, 
Shaking  the  bloody  darts  as  he  his  bells. 
Perhaps  the  teild  Moriseo  here  glanced  at  may  have  been 
Will  Kemp,  who  calls  himself  in  his  Nine  Dales  Wonder 
"head-Master  of  Morrice-dauncers,  high  Head-borougli 
of  heighs.  and  onely  tricker  of  your  Trill-lilles,  and  best 
bel-shangles  betweene  Sion  and  mount  Surrey"  (see 
Ashbee's  Reprint  A.  3X  The  cut  on  the  title-page  of  that 
tract  shows  how  the  bells  were  worn  by  morris-dancers. 

188.  Line  378:  Will  make  him  say  1  moc'd  Aim  to  those 
ARMS.— We  might  suspect  here  that  arms  was  a  misprint 
for  aims;  but  compare  below,  iv.  0  29;  v.  1. 18.  20.  All 
these  passages  conclusively  prove  that  anns  is  UMd  here 
for  "armed  bands." 

ACT  III.     SCKSE  2. 

188.  Lines  11-13: 

Is  all  things  well. 

According  as  I  gave  direction*  f 

First  Mur.  T  is,  my  good  lord. 


CT  IIL  Scene  2. 
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ACT  HI.  Scene  2. 


Te  hftve  followed  here  the  reading;  of  K.  1;  F.  2,  F.  3  have 
re;  F.  4  and  are.  Am  the  Cambridge  editors  observe 
ote  vitL),  the  answer  of  the  first  munlererseenis  to  imply 
lat  the  reading  of  F.  1  is  right.  All  thing»  here=ever}r- 
dng:  and  the  use  of  a  singular  verb  is  quite  as  Justifiable 
this  passage,  as  in  many  others  where  it  occurs  after 
plural  noon.    Rowe  would  substitute  Yea  for  TU. 

IK  Line  28:  /  thank  thee,  LOVK.-Ff.  have  "I  thank 
lee,  NeU,"  for  which  Capell  substituted  Meg.  It  is 
rident  that  the  author  was  thinking  of  Eleanor,  Duchess 
!  Oioacester,  and  wrote  Nell  by  mistake;  as  below,  in 
oes  79,  100,  120,  he  has  written  Eleanor  instead  of 
hrgaret,  a  mistake  not  at  all  unlikely  to  occur  to  a  play- 
light  much  more  careful  as  to  minor  points  than  Shoke- 
pesre  was.  The  Cambridge  editors  religiously  retain 
ii'efi  and  Eleanor  in  the  three  passages  referred  to  above; 
lut  mrely  this  is  carrying  respect  for  the  original  edition 
I  litUe  too  far.  One  might  as  well  retain  a  letter  which 
m  printed  topsy-turvy.  Shakespeare  cannot  have 
leliberately  intended  Margaret  to  forget  her  own  name, 
vtbe  king  to  forget  his  wife'd  name.  Capell's  emenda- 
i^m  aeems  open  to  the  objection  that  Henry  never  calls 
Margaret  by  the  familiar  term  Meg;  and  one's  sense  of 
SUiets  rebels  against  that  energetic,  domineering  lady 
being  called  Meg  under  any  circumstances;  we  have  ac- 
cordingly substituted  love,  the  form  of  address  used  by 
Uie  king  to  Margaret  below,  iv.  i.  23. 

IK.  Lines  52,  53: 

come.  BASILISK, 

And  KILL  the  innocent  gazer  with  thy  »IQ\IT. 

The  following  account  of  this  fabulous  monster  is  from 
Hollsnds  Pliny  (vol.  iL  book  29,  pp.  35«.  367): 

"To  come  now  unto  the  Basiliske,  whom  all  other 
i^rpents  doe  flie  from  and  are  afraid  of:  albeit  he  killeth 
^m  with  his  very  breath  and  smell  that  passeth  from 
^;  yea,  and  (1>y  report)  if  he  do  but  set  his  eye  on  a 
QMa,  it  is  enough  to  take  away  his  life."  Shakespeare 
^ades  to  this  superstition  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  iii.  2.  47, 
Uhi  igain  in  llenry  V.  v.  2.  17. 

116.  Line  63:  BLOOD- DRINKING  «^A«.  —  Compare  IIL 
R«uy  VL  iv.  4.  22:  "  blood-tucking  sighs; "  also  Just  above, 
^161:  " blood-contuming  sighs."  Compare  also  Romeo 
»ad  Juliet,  liL  5.  59:  "  Dry  sorrow  drinkt  our  blood. "  It 
*ttan  old  idea  that  sorrow  dried  up  the  blood,  and  caused 
destk. 

117.  Line  73:  Be  woe  for  me;  i.e.  "be  grieved  for  me." 
^pare  the  common  expression  Woe  ie  me,  i.e.  Woe  i» 
•»»,  in  the  previous  line.  In  Cymbeline,  v.  5.  2,  we  have 
^l** expresaion  Woe  i$  my  heart  =  " grieved  is  my  heart." 

Ul.  Line  76 :  What !  art  thou,  like  the  adder,  vfaxen 
^f-Compare  Psalm  Iviii.  4.  5,  "they  are  like  the 
'''Vaiid^r  that  stoppeth  her  ear;  which  will  not  hearken 
^  the  voice  of  charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely.' 
^«  explanation  of  the  process  by  which  the  adder  stops 
^ean  is  given  by  Oower  in  his  De  Confessione  Amantis, 
^^  I  fol.  JL  (quoted  by  Steevens): 

A  none  as  he  percdreth  that, 

He  kyeth  downe  Ms  one  care  all  plat 

Unto  the  grounde.  and  halt  it  fast : 


And  eke  that  other  eare  als  faste 
He  stoppeth  with  his  taille  so  M>re 
That  he  the  wordes,  lasse  nor  more, 
Of  his  enchantenient  ne  hereth. 

He  is  speaking  of  the  device  employed  by  the  serpent, 
which  bears  a  carbuncle  in  its  head,  to  frustrate  the 
would-be  despoiler  of  the  Jewel.  This  is  evidently  the 
same  tradition  as  that  alluded  to  by  the  psalmist 

IM.  Line  80:  Erect  hig  STATUA  and  wonhip  it.— This 
form  is  generally  adopted  by  editors  in  those  passages  in 
which  utatue  is  a  trisyllable;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
this  spelling  of  the  word  occurs  in  Yl.  or  in  any  of  the 
Q(l.  of  Shakespeare.  The  only  other  author  who  seems  to 
use  utatua  is  Lord  Bacon,  who  has  it  more  than  once  in 
his  45th  essay,  as  also  in  other  places,  e.g.:  "It  is  not 
possible  to  have  the  true  pictures  or  statuaes  of  Cyrus," 
Ac.  (Advancement  of  Learning).  Nares  suggests  that  as 
statue  was  very  often  used  for  a  picture,  the  form  statua 
came  to  be  used  tu  distinguish  it  as  a  utatue  pi-oi>erly  so 
called  from  a  picture. 

190.  Line  83:  And  ticice  by  AWKWARD  wind  from 
Eiujla nd's 6a7iir. — roi>e  rends  adveme  windr;  but  awkicard 
seems  to  have  been  used  in  connection  with  winds  in  tlie 
sense  of  adcerme.     Compare  Marlowe's  Edward  II.: 

With  txTti rci tti  winds  and  with  sore  tempests  driven. 

— Works,  p.  31 1. 

191.  Line  88:  What  did  I  then,  but  CURS'D  the  OENTLE 
gutit^. — Hnnmer  altered  eurs'd  to  curse,  which  destroys 
the  characteriHtic  idiom.  Gentle  was  changed  by  Singer 
to  ungentle,  au  instance  of  singular  poetic  blindness.  It 
is  evident  that  Margaret  uses  the  epithet  gentle  here,  as 
she  uses  well /ore  learning  in  line  85  above.  Her  meaning 
is  that  the  wind  and  gusts,  which  appeared  to  be  cruel 
in  keeping  her  from  England,  were  really  kind  in  their 
endeavour  to  prevent  hercoming  to  the  arms  of  a  husband, 
who  was  to  j)rove  so  unkind  as  Henry  now  appears  to 
her.     Compare  below,  line  1)4: 

Thc//r//y-t'<i/<///«x'  Sea  rcfu-sM  to  drown  me. 

The  whole  passage,  which  is  not  in  the  Contention,  is 
quite  in  Shakespeare's  style.  It  is  a  pretty  piece  of 
feminine  exaggeration. 

199.  Line  101:  As  far  as  I  could  ken  THE  chalky  cliffs.-- 
¥.  1  has  thy.  We  have  followed  F.  2  in  its  sensible  cor> 
rection  of  an  obvious  error.  It  is  curious  that  the  editors, 
who  obstinately  adhere  to  the  reading  of  F.  1,  cannot  see 
that  "thy  chalky  clilTs"  would  quite  destroy  the  force 
of  "  thy  shore  "  in  the  following  line. 

198.  Line  116:  To  sit  and  wiTCH  me,  as  Aseanius  did.— 
Ff.  have  "  watch  me."  We  have  adopted  Theobald's  ad- 
mirable emendation,  which  is  completely  Justified  by  line 
110  below:  "Am  1  not  witcii'd  like  her?"  In  fact  watch 
has  no  meaning  here.  As  Theobald  has  pointed  out, 
Shakespeare  has  got  into  a  sad  mess  here  with  regard  to 
his  Virgil.  It  was  Cupid,  in  the  shape  of  Ascanios,  that 
sat  in  Dido's  lap,  and  bewitched  her,  inspiring  in  her  a 
passion  for  JCiicas;  and  it  was  .Eneas  who  narrated  to 
Dido  all  the  incidents  of  burning  Troy. 

191  Line  141:  his  PALT  {t/if.— Compare  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  iv.  1.  100,  and  Henry  V.  chorus,  iv.  8,  the  only 
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ACT  111.  SoeiM  : 


other  pafsages  in  which  Shakespeare  uses  this  form  of 
pale. 

196.  Lines  142.  143: 

and  to  RAIN 

Upon  hii/ace  an  ocean  of  salt  teart. 

¥i.  have  drain;  the  emendation  is  CapelVs. 

196.  Line  152:  AND  aeeing  him,  I  nee  my  life  in  death. 
—Ft.  read  For.  8ome  editors,  following  Johnson,  would 
alter  life  in  death  to  death  in  life,  as  if  the  meaning  were 
that  he  lived  to  see  his  own  death,  that  is  to  say.  the 
death  of  all  his  hopes  and  happiness  with  that  of  Qlon- 
cester.  who  was  his  most  faithful  and  lo>al  adviser.  But 
the  text,  as  it  stands,  makes  sufficiently  good  sense;  and, 
as  Mnlone  points  out,  the  expression  is  quite  in  Shake> 
speare's  manner.  He  compares  Macbeth,  ii.  2.  3S :  "  the 
death  of  each  day's  li/e."  The  meaning  is  clear:  "  I  see 
my  life  in  death,"  that  is,  "in  a  state  of  death;"  Henry 
being  sensible  that  with  Gloucester  died  all  his  hopes  of 
defeating  the  attempts  against  his  crown  and  life. 

197.  Lines  100-178.  —  Tliis  speech  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  in  this  play.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  it 
with  the  corresponding  speech  in  The  Contention  (pp.  472, 

473): 

Oft  have  I  seene  a  timely  pi%rted  (fhost. 

Of  ashie  semblance,  pole  and  bloodlesse. 

But  loe  the  blood  is  setled  in  his  face. 

More  better  coloured  then  when  he  liu'd, 

His  well  proportioned  beard  made  rou};h  and  sterue. 

His  fini^ers  sprcd  abroad  as  one  that  K''>^^pt  ^^^  lif'^> 

Yet  was  by  stren(;th  surprisde.  the  least  of  these  are  probable. 

It  cannot  chuse  but  he  was  murthered. 

Anyone  who  reads  carefully  these  two  speeches  must 
admit  that,  whosesoever  was  the  hand  that  transformed 
The  Contention  into  the  present  play,  it  mu»t  have  been 
the  hand  of  one  who  was  a  far  greater  poet  than  anyone 
concerned  in  the  authorship  of  the  older  drama.  When 
we  come  to  examine  the  relationship  between  the  flntt 
Quarto  of  Hamlet,  1003,  and  the  later  one,  1004,  we  shall 
And  that  the  speech  of  Warwick's  in  the  older  play  bears 
much  the  same  resemblance  to  the  more  developed  speech 
in  II.  Henry  VI.  as  some  of  Hamlet's  solilofiuies.  in  the 
Quarto  1003,  bear  to  the  more  amplifled  version  of  1004. 
In  both  cases  we  have,  in  the  older  form,  the  main  ideas 
in  a  rough  and  unrhythmical  shai)e ;  in  both  cases  the 
same  question  arises.  Was  the  earlier  form  of  the  play 
correctly  transcribed  from  the  author's  MS.,  or  was  it 
a  copy  based  on  the  various  "parts"  of  the  actors,  or 
imperfectly  taken  down  in  shorthand  by  some  one  in  the 
audience? 

196.  Line  101:  timely-parted  ffhost— Compare  Comedy 
of  Krrors,  i.  1.  130: 

And  hapi>y  were  I  in  mjr  timely  death, 

where  timely  is  used  as  an  adjective = early;  and,  as  an 
adverb,  in  many  other  passages,  e.g.  in  Macbeth,  iL  3.  51: 

He  did  coniman<l  nie  to  call  timely  on  liini. 

But  taking  the  epithet  timely-parted  in  connection  with 
"tiuuleMM  death,"  in  line  187  below,  we  must  agree  witti 
those  who  give  the  word  the  meaning  assigned  to  it  in 
our  foot-note.  Halliwell,  in  his  note  on  the  corresponding 
passage  in  the  Contention  (p.  472).  quotes  from  the  Two 
Aui;ry  Women  of  Abington,  IftOO: 
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Oft  have  1  heard  a  timely  tnarritd  girl 
That  newly  left  to  call  her  mother  uuuu ; 

and  says  these  two  lines  "  appear  almost  a  parody  "  of  th 
speech  in  the  text;  but  timely  certainly  seems  to  haf 
there  the  sense  of  early. 

OhoH  is  here  used = corpse,  the  Ixxly  from  whidi  tb 
spirit  has  departed,  not  the  spirit  after  it  has  depute 
from  the  body.  For  a  similar  use  of  the  word  we  ma 
compare  Hamlet,  i.  4.  85:  "  1 11  make  a  ghott  of  him  ttu 
lets  me;"  though  in  that  case  there  may  be  a  double  idc 
of  the  spirit  which  has  left  the  dead  body,  and  the  dea 
body  which  is  left  by  ttie  spirit.  Ghott  is  undoubted! 
used  in  The  Contention  as = corpse,  where  young  Cliflfon 
finding  his  father's  dead  body,  says  (p.  518): 

Sweete  father,  to  thy  murthred  i^hoast  I  swearc. 

199.  Line  170:  Like  to  the  summer'*  com  ly  tempe* 
2od^'cf.— Halliwell  gives  thiii  word  as  used  "of  grass  < 
com  beaten  down  by  \iind  and  rain,"  in  the  West  t 
England  dialect.  Kolfu  bays  that  the  word  is  still  i 
common  use  in  New  England. 

800.  Line  187:  tim«{«M.— Compare  Richanl  II.  noteS^ 

901.  Line  205:  Nor  ceatte  to  he  an  arrogant  CONTKoLLEJ 
— Surely  the  sense  that  Schmidt  gives  to  this  won 
"censurer,  detractor,"  is  a  strained  one.  He  compart 
Titus  Audronious,  ii.  3.  00: 

Saucy  ivntrcllt-r  of  our  pri\ate  steps. 

But,  even  in  tliat  passage,  it  seems  unnecessary  to  lor 
for  the  real  meaning  further  than  the  natural  develo] 
nient  of  the  orighial  sense  of  the  word,  which  was  **  or 
whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  a  check  on  accounts,"  from  tt 
French  controle.  Such  an  office  implies  tlie  exercise  < 
command,  tlie  power  of  restraint,  and.  by  implication,  < 
censure. 

808.  Line  207:  Madam,  be  still,— tcith  reverence  may 
say  IT.— Ff.  have  say,  omitting  it:  we  follow  Capell  i 
adopting  the  reading  of  the  Qq.  in  the  corresponding  liU' 

803.  Line  244:  Unlens  FALSE  Suffolk  straight  be  done  \ 
death. — Ff.  read  Lord;  we  follow  )I alone  in  ad(»pting/a£) 
from  Q<i.  Lord  seems  to  liave  been  caught  by  tlie  tni 
scriber  from  the  line  aliove. 

801  Line  205:  That  they  will  guard  you,  WUKTHKR  yc 
will  or  no.-  -Ff.  have  where,  the  old  form  of  vhether. 

805.  Line  278:  An  answer  from  the  king,  or  ue  'II  Inreti 
in:— Ft  have  "we  wiU  all."  The  all  seems  quite  redm 
dant,  and  was  probably  caught  from  the  line  below.  Vi 
have  adopted  the  emendation  which  Dyce  suggested,  bi 
did  not  adopt. 

806.  Line  308:  Uast  thou  not  spirit  to  curse  thin 
KNKMIES?— Ff.  have  enemy;  we  have  followed  Capell  i 
preferring  the  reading  of  Q(t. 

807.  Line  310:  Wouldcurses  KILL, asdoth  the MAXPlLiKI 
ORGAN. —Compare  Komeo  and  Juliet,  iv.  8.  47: 

And  shrieks  like  mandrakes'  torn  out  uf  the  earth. 

The  curious  superstitions,  that  gathered  round  this  plaul 
appear  to  rest  on  no  other  foundation  than  that  the  forke 
root  bears  some  rude  resemblance  to  the  body  of  a  ma: 
or  woman.    Mandrake  roots  were  often  sold  to  supersti 
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tioos  people,  tieing  tometimet  replaced  hy  "those  of  the 
vbite  bryony  (hryonia  dioiea)  cut  to  the  shape  of  men 
and  women,  and  dried  in  a  hot  sand  bath  "  (Prior's  Popu- 
lar Names  of  British  Plants,  p.  143X    In  Italy  these  roots 
of  mandraket  were  supposed  to  remove  barrenness,  a 
belief  which  dated  from  the  very  earliest  times.  See  Oen- 
esis  XXX.  14-16.    The  passage  in  the  text  alludes  particu- 
larly to  the  silly  belief  that,  if  any  man  pulled  up  a  ma n- 
drafce  by  the  root,  the  plant  shrieked,  and  the  man  sub- 
seqaently  died.     "Dr.  Daubeney  has  published  in  his 
Boman  Husbandry  a  most  curious  drawing  from  the 
Tienna  M.^.  of  Diosct>rides  in  the  fifth  century,  'repre- 
senting the  Ooddess  of  Discovery  presenting  to  Dioscorides 
the  root  of  this  Mandmke'  {ol  thoroughly  human  shape) 
*  vhich  she  had  just  pulled  up,  while  the  unfortunate  dog 
which  had  been  employed  for  that  purpose  is  depicted 
in  the  agonies  of  death'"  (Ellacombe,  p.  118).    There  are 
two  lorts  of  mandrake:  Mandragora  venialU,  which  has 
aveiy  insignificant  flower  and  bears  an  apple-like  fruit; 
and  Mandragora  autuvinalig  or  micrfjearpa.  which  bus 
&>vers  of  a  pale-blue  colour  resembling  the  Anemone 
PuUatilla.    Originally  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  on 
the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  mandragora  was 
introduced  into  Europe  at  a  very  early  period.    It  is  men- 
tioned as  early  as  the  tenth  century. 

W.  Line  325:  Their  sqfteH  touch  an  smart  a^t  LIZARDS' 
.^TiNQs.— It  is  not  wonderful  that  this  i>erftrctly  harmless 
SQimal  should  be  accused  of  being  poisonous  in  .Shake- 
speare's time,  as  even  now  many  people,  who  ougiit  to 
knov  better,  look  up(m  lizard*  and  newts  with  almost  tlie 
^me  horror  as  on  scorpions  or  vipers.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  taking  awaj'  the  character  of  this  pretty  and  gentle 
little  creature.  The  notion  tliat  it  is  poisonous  arose 
Pmhably  from  the  forked  tongue  which  it  darts  out  so 
rapidly,  while  pursuing  the  insects  which  form  its  food. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  only  really  venomous  lizard  is 
exceaiively  rare;  there  has,  I  believe,  been  only  one  speci- 
Doen  ever  brought  to  tliis  country,  and  that  is  now  in  the 
Zoological  Garden.s  Eegent's  Park.  But  the  lizard  also 
appears  to  have  been  credited  in  times  past  with  good 
IsaliUes,  to  which  it  could  lay  as  little  claim  as  to  the 
«^  iinality  of  being  venomous.  In  Robert  Chester's  Love's 
^Jart)T  We  have: 

TJie  Lizard  is  a  kind  oflouin);  crcatiirc. 

Especially  to  man  he  is  a  friend: 

This  property  is  giuen  him  by  nature. 

From  danj(erou«  beasts  poore  Man  he  duth  defend: 
For  beinip  sleepy  he  all  sence  forsaketh. 
The  Luard  bites  him  till  the  man  awaketh. 

— New  Shak.  Soc.  Reprint,  p.  1x4. 

18.  Line  330:  O,  let  me  entreat  thee  ceane.  Give  me 
^i/Aamf.— This  is  an  instance  of  an  extra  syllable  being 
l^Ut  the  )>egiuning  of  a  line;  perhaps  the  0  should  stand 
^^oe  in  a  separate  line. 

*10.  Une  35©:  Tw  not  the  land  I  eare  for,  leert  thou 
'SlscE.-F.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4  have  heiuse,  which  sonie  editors 
'oDw;  the  correction  seems  unnecessary. 

^l.  Line  366:  Mytel/  To  joy  in  nought  but  that  thou 
^'•t— Ff.  rend  "no  joy;"  the  correction  is  one  of  those 
'*»yfew  happy  ones  made,  originally,  by  Collier's  MS.  Xo 
'^'^ly  seems  to  be  a  mistake  for  to;  the  transcriber's 


eye  having  caught  the  no  in  the  line  above.  To  tlie 
double  negative  there  is  no  objection;  but  the  sentence, 
as  an  antithesis  to  the  sentence  in  the  line  above,  "to  joy 
thy  life,"  seems  to  require  the  infinitive. 

SU.  Lines  3C8,  360. —Beaufort's  <leath  followed  Glou- 
cester's within  six  weeks;  that  is  to  say  the  latter  died  on 
Februar>'  28th,  1447.  and  the  former  on  April  11th  of  the 
same  year.  Suffolk's  banishment  did  not  take  place  till 
three  years  later,  namely  in  14riO. 

218.  Line  381:  Hut  wherefore  grieve  I  at  an  hour's  poor 
lostf  -Different  interpretations  have  lieen  given  to  this 
phrase;  but  the  one  we  have  adopted  in  the  foot-note 
seems  the  most  sensible.  There  has  been  no  previous  in- 
timation of  Ik'uufort's  illnvHji,  so  tliat  tiic  queen  can  he 
hardly  lield  to  nieiui.  as  some  commentators  would  explain 
ttie  phrase,  that  the  cardinal  had  died  an  hour  or  so  before 
his  time. 

214.  Line  408:  Ajid  take  my  heart  ALONG  with  thee.— 
Along  is  not  in  Ff. ;  added  by  Hannier.  Steevens  com- 
pares Hamlet,  iii.  3.  4: 

Ant)  he  to  I""nj;jl.iinl  shall  ■?/  »/^'  with  thee. 

ACT   III.     ScKNK  3. 

215.  Lines  2-4.— All  the  details  j;ivcn  l)y  Shakespeare 
as  to  ttic  cardiiial'g  death  are  probably  founded  on  the 
account  in  Hall  (pp.  210,  211):  "  His  couetous  insacinble, 
and  hope  of  long  lyfe,  made  hym  Initlie  to  forget  God, 
hys  Prynce  an<l  lijni  selfe,  in  his  latter  dales:  for  doctor 
Ihon  Baker  his  pryiiie  counsailer.  and  his  chappelleyn, 
wrote,  that  he  lycng  on  his  death  bed.  said  these  wordes. 
'  ^Vhy  should  I  dye  haulg  so  niuche  rycbes,  if  the  whole 
Realnic  would  saue  my  lyfe.  1  am  able  either  by  pollicie 
to  get  it,  or  by  ryches  to  bye  it.  Fye,  will  not  death  be 
hyered.  nor  will  money  do  nothyn^?  when  my  nephew 
of  Bedford  died,  1  thought  my  selfe  halfe  vp  the  whele, 
but  when  I  sawc  myne  other  nephew  of  Gloucester  dia- 
ceased,  then  I  thought  my  self  able  to  be  equale  with 
kinges,  and  so  thought  to  eucrease  my  treasure  in  hoope 
to  haue  worne  a  tryple  Croune.  But  I  se  now  the  worlde 
faileth  me.  and  so  I  am  deceyuod :  praiyng  you  all  to 
pray  for  me."  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  really  any 
historical  foundation  for  tltis  scene.  Lingard  thus  speaks 
of  his  death  (p.  83):  "  That  he  expired  in  the  agonies  of 
despair,  is  a  fiction,  which  we  owe  to  the  imagination  of 
Shakespeare:  from  an  eye-witness  we  learn  that  during  a 
lingering  illness  he  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  religious 
exercises.  According  to  the  provisions  of  his  will,  his 
wealth  was  chiefly  distributed  in  charitable  donations; 
no  less  a  sum  than  four  thousand  pounds  was  set  aside 
for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  prisoners  in  the  capital;  and 
the  hospital  of  St.  Cross,  in  the  vicinity  of  Winchester, 
still  exists  a  durable  monument  of  his  munificence." 

216.  Line  10:  Can  I  make  men  live,  WHETHER  they 
will  or  MO.'— Here  again  the  Folio  has  the  contracted 
form  where. 

217.  Line  22:  That  lays  strong  siege  unto  THLS  WRETCH'S 
/jomI-  -Capell  conjectured  his  uretehed  to  avoid  the  repe> 
tition  of  this  xcretch^  which  occurs  in  line  20  nlwive. 
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818.  Line  28:  IJoUi  up  thy  hand,  make  tigiial  qf  thy 
hope.— In  the  Var.  £d.  there  is  ii  note,  sigued  C,  which 
says  this  passage  probably  alludes  to  the  practice  of 
Koman  Catholic  priests,  who  before  admiDistering  the 
last  sacrameuts  to  a  dying  person,  try  to  obtain,  at  least, 
some  sign  from  him  if  he  is  unable  to  speak.  This  is 
probably  the  true  explanation;  for  oven  if  a  dying  person 
be  too  weak  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  a  pointing  of 
the  hand  upward  is  a  natural  gesture  as  indicating  a 
hope  and  belief  in  Oud. 

We  have  shown  above  (note  101)  that  the  best  authori- 
ties in  history  do  not  sanction  the  view  taken  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort's  character  In  this  play.  Hall  and  Ilulinshed  both 
write  with  great  bitterness  of  all  priests  and  dignitaries  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Cliurch:  and  if  we  are  astonished,  or 
pained  at  the  want  of  judicial  fairness  and  impartiality 
in  the  old  chroniclers,  we  must  remember  that,  at  that 
time,  the  bitterest  political  animosity  permeated  all  the- 
ological and  religious  opinions.  Even  in  our  own  time, 
when,  for  the  most  part,  people  agree  to  differ  without 
hating  one  another,  impartiality  in  the  bistoriAn  is  a  very 
rare  quality.  Moreover,  the  authors  of  Tlie  Contention, 
and  Shakespeare  in  revising  their  play,  wished  to  make 
Gloucester  a  hero:  and  when  a  poet  or  dramatist  wants 
to  make  a  hero  of  some  historic  personage,  whose  claims 
to  such  honour  are  doubtful,  he  has  to  blacken  the  char- 
acter of  some  one  or  other  of  his  rivals.  The  dramatist 
who  selects  as  his  hero  Charles  I.  must,  for  the  sake  of 
contrast,  blacken  Cromwell's  character,  aud  vice  verttd. 
Nothing  is  so  fatal  to  dramatic  effect  as  a  hero  with 
whom  we  cannot  sympathize,  or  a  villain  wlioni  we  can- 
not detest. 

ACT  IV.    Scene  1. 

819.  Lines  3-7.  -This  passage  refers  to  the  dragons 
which  were  supposed  to  draw  Night's  chariot.  See  Mids. 
Night's  Dream,  note  205.  The  whole  of  this  passage  is  so 
strongly  redolent  of  Marlowe's  style,  that  it  furnishes  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  to  those  who  hold  that  Mar- 
lowe assisted  Shakespeare  in  the  revision  of  Tlie  Conten- 
tion and  The  True  Tragedy.  Note  that  there  are  no  less 
tlian  three  epithets  applied  to  day  and  wingi,  and  two 
to  night  and  darknest.  But  we  cannot  produce  any  pas- 
sage from  ^kfarlowe  containing  similar  lines  or  expressions; 
yet  it  is  impossible,  if  one  reads  a  play  of  Marlowe's— 
such  as  Taroburlane,  or  the  Jew  of  Malta—  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  strong  resemblance  of  style  in  this  speech.  It 
is  only  fair,  however,  to  those  who  hold  that  Shakespeare 
is  solely  responsible  for  the  modified  and  altered  form  of 
The  Contention  and  The  True  Tragedy,  as  presented  in 
the  Second  and  Third  Parts  of  Henry  VI.,  to  note  that, 
possibly,  he  was  deliberately  imitating  Marlowe  here.  It 
should  also  1>e  noted  that  Shakespeare  has  quoted,  or 
copied  lines  from  Marlowe,  in  others  of  his  plays;  one 
instance  of  which  we  have  already  given  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  note  116.  Other  instances  will  l>e  found  in  pages 
273-276  of  3Iis8  Lee's  paper  on  Henry  VI.  (New  Shak.  Soc. 
Transactions.  1875-1876).  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
pecnliar  expressions  may  l>e  exactly  paralleled  in  Shake- 
speare, such  as  gaudy  ap])Iied  to  day;  compare  King 
John  (referring  to  day),  iii.  3.  36: 

Is  all  too  wanton  ami  Xoo/ult  q/cnuds. 
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/20morM/u2  =  pitiful,  is  also  applied  to  day  in  Two  Gent 
iv.  3.  13,  where  the  word  is  used  in  the  same  lente 
(=  "pitiful")  as  in  this  passage.  It  also  occurs  in  Bicbard 
III.  L  2.  156;  and  Shakespeare  uses  "pitiful  eyeofdsy' 
in  Macbeth,  iii.  2.  57.  Milton  has  copied  the  epithet 
blabbing  in  Comns,  line  138:  "the  blabbing eaattm  tcoat" 
It  was  after  having  noted  the  resemblance  of  this  psw^re 
to  Marlowe  that  I  turned  to  Miss  Lee's  paper  on  Henry 
VI.  (ut  supra,  p.  271).  She  says:  "It  is  hard  to belim 
that  any  hand  but  Marlowe's  wrote  the  following  lines: 

The  ifaudy.  blabliinf;.  and  remorseful  day 

Is  crept  into  the  bo«om  of  the  sea ; 

And  now  loud  howling  wolves  arouse  the  Jades 

That  drat;  the  tragic  melancholy  night, 

U'hu  with  their  drowsy,  slow,  and  tragic  wingf 

Clip  dead  men's  graves,  and  from  tlieir  misty  jaws 

Breathe  foul  contagious  darkness  in  the  air." 

The  resemblance,  therefore,  must  be  strong,  as  it  strikes 
one  independently  of  any  preconceived  opinion. 

880.  Line  11:  Or  with  their  blood  xtain  this  DisCOLorR'P 
shore.— Duncoloured  is  not  elided  in  Folio;  in  this  case  the 
non-elision  would  seem  to  be  an  oversight 

881.  Lines  21,  22: 

The  lives  of  those  tpe  hare  lost  in  fight,  SHALL  THEY 
Be  counterpoised  tnth  such  a  petty  sum  / 

Ff .  read : 

The  lives  of  those  ifkirh  we  have  lost  in  fight 

Be  counter-poys'd  with  such  a  pettie  summe. 

The  emendations  proposed  for  this  line  are  various.  Tbe 
Cambridge  and  Globe  edns.  print  it  as  in  Yi.,  except  thsl 
they  put  a  note  of  exclamation  ( 1 )  at  the  end  of  line  S. 
Dyce  puts  a  note  of  interrogation  (?>.  In  neither  cu« 
does  it  make  much  sense.  In  order  to  render  the  lioM 
intelligible,  some  such  words  as  I  have  ventured  to  intro- 
duce must  be  supplied.  It  will  be  noticed  that  lioe  \^ 
is  elliptical,  and  bear -"said,  yet  yon  bear."  It  wouitl 
have  been  easy  for  the  transcriber  to  have  overlookwl 
Shall  they  at  the  end  of  line  21,  especially  as  line  90  ends 
with  shall,  and  line  21  begins  with  Th*,  which  is  written 
in  MS.  much  the  same  as  They.  The  captain  is  evidently 
trying  to  fri^^hten  the  two  gentlemen  into  giving  the 
ransom.  I  venture  to  think  that,  with  the  emendation  I 
have  made,  the  lines  read  more  in  accordance  with  tbe 
bullying  tone  of  his  speech. 


\.  Line  31:  my  name  is  Walter  WhUmmt.-^^  ^ 
intended  here  that  the  speaker  should  pronounce  W^^ 
as  Water;  aud  in  Richard  III.  v.  5.  13.  the  first  five  Q<1 
have  Water  tor  Walter.  Compare  Richard  II.  <^  ^ 
(passim),  where  Fit>Walter  is  written  Fitnrater  intiH- 
ably,  and  undoubtedly  was  so  pronounced. 


Lines  34.  35 : 

A  amning  man  did  ealettlate  my  birth 
And  told  me  that  by  water  I  Mou/d  die. 

For  this  prophecy  compare  1.  4.  85,  86.  where  the  ??'»**• 
In  answer  to  Margery  Jourdain,  referring  to  the  Dulw  of 
Suffolk,  says: 

By  watrr  shall  he  die  and  take  his  end. 

But  it  does  not  appear  from  what  source  the  author  of 
The  Contention  obtained  this  tradition.     The  Fasto" 
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etter.  qaoted  below  (note  247X  alludes  to  quite  a  differ- 
it  prophecy. 

M.  Line  4S:  Jove  tometiwe  went  dUguit'd,  and  why 
DC  if— This  line  is  omitted  in  ¥t.;  but  is  absolutely 
BcesHury  to  the  sense.  Following  most  of  the  editors,  we 
iTe  restored  it  from  Qii. 

ttf.  Line  60:  Ob$eure  and  LOWLT  ncain.  King  Henry'g 
!ood.— In  Ff.  this  line,  by  mistake,  is  made  part  of  the 
receding  speech,  and  lowly  is  misprinted  loiuy.  Pope 
ru  the  first  to  make  the  correction,  and  he  took  lowly 
rom Qq.,  where  the  speech  nins  thus: 

Base  Jadie  grooine.  Kin((  Henries  blood 
The  honouiable  blood  of  Lancaster 
Cannot  be  shed  by  such  a  /inv/y  swaine. 

as.  LineSS:  jaded  t^roofn. —Shakespeare  uses  this  word 

n  two  other  passages,  in  Henry  VIII.  iii.  2.  280:  "jaded 

jjt  piece  of  scarlet,"  and  in  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iii. 

1.  33.  34: 

The  ne'er  yet  beaten  horse  of  I'arthia 

We  have /i(/f</ out  o'  the  field. 

Qq.  hare  jady,  a  reading  which  some  editors  prefer. 
J^d  never  Kcems  to  lie  used  by  .Sliakespeare  in  the 
modem  sense  »>f  "tired."  The  semte  we  have  given  in 
tlie  foot-note  is  that  generally  given  to  tlie  word  in  this 
Puttge,  though  it  may  mean  "treated  like  &jade." 

87.  Line  54:  Bare-headed  plodded  by  my  FOOT-CLOTH 
"tttie. -Compare  Richard  III.  iii.  4.  86: 

Three  times  to-<!ay  m'^  foot-cloth  horse  did  stumble; 

wd  Miildletona  A  Mad  World  My  Masters,  iii.  2:  "  newly 

%hted  from  his  fotttdoth  "  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  300).  in  a 

Dote  on  which  passage  allusion  is  made  to  the  mistaken 

idea  that  a  horse  was  sometimes  denominated  a  foot- 

^ik,  the  expression  being  equal  to  our  "  alighted  from 

libiaddle."    To  have  n  foot-doth  for  your  Iiorse  was  con- 

iidered  a  sign  of  rank.    We  have  in  Middletou's  Plucnix, 

r.l.: 

Think  all  thy  seed  youn{;  lords,  and  by  this  act 

Make  m/act-cMh'd  posterity.  —Works,  vol.  i.  p.  396. 

It.  "make  your  posterity  of  sufficient  consequence  to 
tiave/oot-eMA^  for  their  horses." 

t9.  Line  61 :  Hov>  in  our  VOIDIKG  lobby  hast  thou  stood, 
-I  bare  not  been  able  to  And  any  other  instance  of  the 
^  of  this  phrase.    We  have  in  Rowe's  Jane  Shore : 

Some  poor  remain,  the  vcidtMg^  of  thy  table. 

^ere  voiding  evidently  means  "  what  is  thrown  away,"  the 
"''rfiue."  Fabyan  uses  voided  in  the  sense  of  "quitted" 
^  the  following  passage:  "  In  this.  xiii.  yere  of  kjmge 
H^,  vpon  Trynyte  s6daye,  .  .  .  whyle  the  bysshop  of 
^^&  was  at  hyghe  masse  in  seynt  Paulys  Cliurche  of 
'^don,  fell  sodeynlye  suche  thyckenesse  &  derkenesse 
^^  clowdys,  and  therewith  suche  stenche,  &  tepest  of 
^'^Qiider  and  lyghtenyng.  that  the  people  there  assemblyd, 
^iyd  the  churche"  (p.  327). 

»».  lines  70,  71: 

C«p.  Yes,  Poole. 

^.  Pools  1 

^p.  Ay,  kentul,  puddle,  sink;  whose  filth  and  dirt. 

^  two  speeches  of  the  Captain  and  Suffolk  we  have, 
'i^ooiniDon  with  nearly  all  modem  editors,  supplied  from 
^-  lo  F.  1  the  panage  stands  thus: 


Lieu.  Conuey  him  hence,  and  on  our  lon{;  boats  side. 
Strike  off  his  head.    Suf.  Thou  dar'st  not  for  thy  owne. 

Lieu.  Poole,  Sir  Poole?    Lord, 
I  keunell,  puddle,  sinke,  whose  filth  and  dirth,  &c. 

The  arrangement  in  the  text  is  that  suggested  by  Mr. 
P.  Z.  Round,  who  says:  "The  two  lines  may  have  been 
written  as  one  long  line,  the  speakers  being  denoted 
merely  by  the  initials  S.  and  L.,  which  the  printers  mis- 
takenly expanded  into  the  words  Sir  and  Lord,  for  which 
the  letters  sometimes  stand.  The  word  Yes  in  The  Con- 
tention perhaps  slipped  out  of  the  Folio  text  acciden- 
tally." But,  as  line  09  is  still  deficient,  I  would  suggest 
that  the  passage  niiglit  be  arranged  thus,  making  one 
complete  line: 

Ca/>.  Yes,  P«^»olc ! 

Su/.  Poole?    Poole  1    Sir— 

Cap.  Aye,  Lord  Poole! 

Of  course  when  the  Captain  uses  the  first  insulting  ex- 
pression Suffolk  is  indignant  at  his  familiarity,  and  re- 
peats Poale  with  angry  astonishment.  The  Captain  con- 
tinues his  next  speech  in  a  more  insulting  tone  still,  with 
an  emphasis  on  the  Po^^le  to  bring  out  the  douldo  signifi- 
cance it  bears.  It  seems  to  me  that,  for  stage  purposes, 
this  arrangement  would  be  by  far  the  most  effective. 

830.  Line  71:  kennel.-  Shakespeare  only  uses  this  word 
in  the  sense  of  "gutter"  in  one  other  passage,  in  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  iv   3.  08: 

Go,  hop  me  over  every  kenttrl  home. 

831.  Line  74:  FoK  Kicallmring  the  treasure  of  the  realm. 
-TIjc  sense  tliat  we  have  given  For  in  our  foot-note  is 

the  one  generally  accepted.  Compare  Two  Gent,  of 
Verona,  i.  2.  136 : 

Yet  here  they  shall  net  lie,  /br  citchin^;  cold. 

Also  Pericles,  i.  1.  30,  40: 

advise  thee  to  desist 
For  Roiiijf  on  death's  net. 

838.  Lines  76.  et  set].:  And  thou  that  smil'dst  at  good 
Duke  Humphrey's  death.  iVc— Malone  quotes  from  The 
Mirrour  of  Magistrates,  1575: 

And  led  me  back  .igrain  to  Dover  road. 
Where  unto  me  recounting  all  my  faults, — 
^s  mnrtheriMg  <if  dttkt  Humphrey  in  his  bfii. 
And  how  I  had  brought  all  the  realm  to  noi:giit. 
Causing;  the  king  unlawfully  to  wed, 
There  was  no  grace  but  I  must  lose  my  head." 

— Var.  Kd.  vol.  xviii.  p.  aS;. 

It  seems  pretty  clear  that  tl)e  passage  quoted  suggested 
to  Shakespeare  this  speech  of  the  Captain,  which  is  much 
longer  and  more  ela)K)rate  than  the  corresponding  one  in 
The  Contention. 

888.  Lines  77,  78: 
Against  the  senseless  winds  shall  grin  in  vain. 
Who  in  contempt  shall  Hiss  at  thee  again. 

Compare  Rom.  and  Jul.  i.  1.  118,  110: 

and  cut  the  winds. 
Who,  nothing  hurt  withal,  hiss'd  him  in  scorn. 

881  Lines  84.  85: 

And,  like  ambitious  Sylla,  overgorg'd 
With  gobbets  of  thy  mother's  bleeding  heart. 
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The  reference  is,  of  coarse,  to  the  rival  of  Marius,  Sulla, 
the  great  prototype  of  those  bloodthirsty  tyrants,  the 
memory  of  whose  wholesale  murders  during  the  French 
revolution  still  make  one  shudder.  Sulla  was  the  first  to 
introduce  the  proscription.  In  B.C.  82,  after  his  decisive 
victory  before  the  Colline  Gate  of  Rome,  and  the  sur- 
render of  Pneueste  on  the  death  of  the  son  of  his  rival, 
the  younger  Marius,  Sulla  drew  up  a  list  of  all  those  per- 
sons against  whom  he  had  any  grudge  or  enmity;  they 
were  declared  outlaws,  and  migiit  be  killed  by  any  one, 
even  by  slaves,  with  impunity.  Many  thousands  of  per- 
sons perished  under  this  infamous  edict.  It  is  to  this  that 
the  somewhat  bombastic  phrase  in  the  text  refers.  Sulla 
was  one  of  the  few  great  criminals  of  history  who  escaped 
a  violent  death.  He  died,  four  years  after  this  orgy  of 
murder,  in  his  villa  at  Futeoli.  We  have  followed  the 
spelling  of  Ft.  though  there  is  no  justifttation  for  writing 
Sylla  instead  of  Stilla. 

It  is  remarkable  that  gobheU  occurs  nowhere  else  in 
Shakespeare,  except  in  this  passage,  and  again  below,  v. 
2.  56. 

235.  Line  85:  mother's  bleeding  heart.— Ft.  read  mother- 
bleeding;  the  correction  is  Rowe's. 

236.  Lines  08,  00: 

Advance  our  HALF-FAC'P  SUN,  striving  to  shine, 
Under  the  ithich  is  writ  Invitis  nubibus. 

Malone  (iuot<;s  Camden's  Remaines:  "  Edward  III.  bnro 
for  his  device  the  rays  of  the  sun  dispersing  themselves 
out  of  a  cloud"  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  xviii.  p.  288). 

237.  Line  107: />m)wre«. —  This  word,  which  seems  to 
have  meant  a  small  vessel  propelled  by  oars  and  sails, 
does  not  seem  to  be  used  very  properly  here;  for  the  ship, 
of  which  the  captain  who  took  Suffolk  prisoner  was  in 
command,  was  a  ship  of  war.  Steevens  (juotes  a  passage 
from  Winwood's  ^Memorials,  vol.  iii.  p.  118,  in  which  a 
jnnnace  of  250  tons  burden  is  mentioned;  but  it  generally 
seems  to  have  been  used  of  a  much  smaller  vessel.  Pinnace 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  pinus.  Compare  French  pinace, 
Italian  pinaecio.  The  word  was  formerly  written  spyner, 
or  ttpynner.  See  quotation  from  Paston  Letters  (vol.  i. 
p.  124),  given  below  in  note  247. 

238.  Line  108:  Than  Dargulus  the  strong  Illyrian pirate. 
—In  Tlie  Contention  the  corresponding  passage  is  (pp. 

485,  480): 

Threatens  more  plajjues  than  mi|;1itie  AlfraiLis, 
The  great  Masadonian  Pyrate. 

It  is  curious  that  Greene  in  Penelope's  Vfeh,  1601,  men- 
tions Abradas  "the  great  Macedonian  pirat"(Var.  Ed. 
vol.  xviii.  p.  280).  This  is  worth  noticing,  as  it  may  perhaps 
confirm  the  theory  of  those  who  maintain  that  Greene 
had  a  hand  in  The  Contention.  Bargulxts  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  in  his  De  Offlclis.  Dr.  Farmer  quotes  two  trans- 
lati(ms  in  which  Shakesi>eare  might  possibly  have  got  the 
name.  It  seems  that  the  proper  form  of  the  name  is 
liardylis  or  Bardyllis  (Greek  l&eL(i(iXii).  Bardylis  was 
originally  a  collier,  then  he  became  a  leader  of  a  band  of 
freeboi>ters,  and  afterwards  king  of  Illyria.  In  this  last 
capacity  he  teems  to  have  carried  on  constant  war  against 
Macedonia,  and  then  to  have  been  defeated  and  killed  in 
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battle  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great.  (See 
Dyce,  note,  vol.  v.  p.  219.) 

289.  Line  117:  Oelidus  timor  oceupat  artus. — F.  1  ha<i: 
"  Pine  gelidus  timor  oeeupat  artus."  Theobald  proposed 
to  read:  "P(£N.£  gelidxts  timor  oceupat  artus."  Ma.lone: 
"Pene  gelidus  timor  oceupat  artus."  F.  2  omits  Pine. 
This  quotation  has  not  been  traced  to  its  source,  though 
there  is  a  very  similar  passage  in  Virgil's  ^Eneid,  vii.  446: 
"  SUBITUS  tremor  oceupat  artus;"  and  again  we  have  in 
iEneid,  xi.  424,  the  same  expression  without  subitvs. 
Verplanck  suggests  that  it  may  be  a  quotation  from  Mnn- 
tuanus  (see  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  note  07). 

240.  Line  128:  Than  stand  uncovered  to  this  rulgar 
groom.— ¥(.  have  the;  we  have  adopted  Walker's  con- 
jecture. 

241.  Line  129:  Exempt  from  fear  is  true  nobUity.—'Uiii 
line  stands  in  F.  1  thus: 

True  nobility,  is  exempt  from  fear. 

We  have  adopted  Lloyd's  conjecture  as  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  words;  the  comma  after  nobility  in  F.  1  seems 
to  show  that  the  two  portions  of  the  sentence  had  been 
accidentally  transposed. 

242.  Line  132:  Come,  soldiern,  fshow  what  cruelty  ye  can. 
—This  line  is  given  to  the  Captain  (Lieutenant)  in  Ff. 
It  evidently  belongs  to  Suffolk,  to  whom  Hanmer  flist 
assigned  it. 

243.  Line  134:  bezonians.—Th'is  word  is  only  used  by 
Shakespeare  in  one  other  passage,  viz.  II.  Henry  IV.  v. 
3.  110. 

244.  Lines  135.  136: 

A  lioman  sworder  and  banditlo  slave 
Murder'd  street  Tully. 

Plutarch  gives  a  very  detailed  account  of  Cicero's  death. 
According  to  him  "  Herennius.  a  centurion,  and  Popiliu* 
Ln>na,  Tribune  of  the  Souldiers"  were  sent  to  kill  him 
(p.  729). 

245.  Line  136:  Brutus'  BASTARD  Aawd.  — Brutus  couM 
not  be  called  a  bastard,  for  his  mother  Servilia  wa^ 
married  to  Marcus  Junius  Brutus,  and  by  him  beianic 
the  mother  of  Ceesar's  murderer.  Her  husband  was  pni 
to  death  by  order  of  Pompey,  after  which  she  became  the 
favourite  mistress  of  Julius  Cftsar,  and  Brutus  was  said, 
absurdly  enough,  by  some  to  have  been  the  result  of  this 
connection.  But  Civsar  was  only  fifteen  years  older  thai' 
Brutus,  and  it  seems  clear  that  Servilia  did  not  l>econie 
his  mistress  till  some  time  after  the  birth  of  her  son.  She 
was  married,  a  second  time,  to  Junius  Silanus,  consul. 
B.C.  62. 

246.  Lines  137,  138: 

savage  islanders 

Pompey  the  Great. 
This  curious  piece  of  mistaken  history  about  Pompey  is 
Shakespeare's  own  invention.  The  manner  of  P««mpey'8 
death  is  related  at  great  length  in  Plutarch  (p.  527).  As 
we  know  that  Shakespeare  was  ac<iuainted  with  North's 
Plutarch,  and  made  great  use  of  it  in  some  of  his  play^ 
it  seems  strange  he  should  hafe  made  such  a  mi^state> 
ment  as  to  Ptimpey's  death.    When  Ptolemy  and  hfa 
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iwolTed  to  kni  Pompey,  who  bad  come  to 
at  his  court,  the  task  of  carrjriDg  oat  their 
eoBinittad  to  AchillaB,  an  Eforptian,  who  took 
^ptiodua,  who  had  been  under  Pompey**  com- 
fbnner  time.  Achillas  induced  Pompey  to 
lUey  in  which  he  waa  with  hie  wife,  Cornelia, 
ito  hie  boat»  aa  the  water  was  not  deep  enough 
»y  to  land.  Pompey  had  with  him  one  of  hia 
d  Philip,  whose  hand  he  had  taken  to  help 
,  when  "Septimitts  came  flr«t  behind  him  and 
throu^  with  his  sword.  Next  unto  him  also, 
Aehillas  drew  oat  their  swords  in  like  manner, 
n  did  no  more  but  took  up  his  ipown  with  his 
lid  his  face,  and  uanly  abid  the  wounds  they 
>nely  flgfating  a  little.  Thus  being  nine  and 
(td,  he  ended  his  life  the  next  day  after  the 
}irth"(Nortli's  Plutarch,  pp  665.  566X  This 
at  Pelnsiuni,  which  stood  on  the  east  side  of 
most  mouth  of  the  Nile  in  the  midst  of  nio- 
lat  it  might  be  almost  said  to  be  on  an  island, 
sense,  by  a  considerable  license,  the  murderers 
night  be  called  "  islanders." 

13S.  —The  best  account  we  have  of  Suffolk's 

the  Paston  Letters,  vis.  that  from  William 
Tohn  Paston,  6th  Msy,  1460:  "  As  on  Monday 
May  day  there  come  tydyugs  to  London,  that 
y  before  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  come  unto  the 
ent  full  nere  Dower  with  his  ij.  shepes  and  a 
fr;  the  qweche  spynner  he  sente  with  certeyn 
srteyn  of  his  trustid  men  unto  Caleys  warde, 
•we  he  shuld  be  resceyvyd;  and  with  hym  niette 
llyd  Nicolas  of  the  Towre.  with  otlier  shippis 
1  hym,  and  by  hem  that  were  in  the  spyner, 
of  the  Nicolas  hadde  luowlich  of  the  dukes 
knd  whanue  he  espyed  the  dukes  sliepis,  he 

his  bote  to  wete  what  they  were,  aud  the 
lalfe  spakke  to  hem,  snd  seyd,  he  was  be  the 
Jindement  sent  to  Caleys  ward,  d:c. 
ly  seyd  he  most  speke  with  here  master.  And 
I  ij.  or  iij.  of  his  men,  wente  forth  with  liem 
te  to  the  Nicolas;  and  whanue  he  come,  the 
de  hym,  'Welcoro,  Traitor,'  as  men  sey;  and 
I  maiater  desyryd  to  wete  yi  the  shepmen 
de  with  the  duke,  and  they  sent  word  they 
I  Doo  wyse;  and  soo  lie  was  yn  the  Nicolas  tyl 
»xt  folwyng. 

ey  he  wrotte  moche  tbenke  [thing]  to  be  de- 
he  kynge,  but  thet  is  not  verily  knowe.    He 
(ODfessor  with  hym,  dec. 
ue  sey  he  was  arreyned  yn  the  sheppe  on  here 
I  the  appechementes  and  fonde  gylty,  &c. 

asked  the  name  of  the  sheppe.  and  whanne 
,  he  remembred  Stacy  that  seid,  if  he  niyglit 

daunger  of  the  Towr,  he  should  be  saffe;  and 

herte  faylyd  hym,  for  he  thowghte  lie  was 
uid  yn  the  syght  of  all  his  men  he  was  drawyn 
e  grete  shippe  yn  to  the  1x>te:  and  there  was 
a  atoke,  and  oon  of  the  lewdeste  of  the  shippe 
ley  down  his  hedde,  and  he  sliould  be  fair  ferd 
lye  on  a  swerd;  and  toke  a  rusty  swerd,  and 
ja  hedde  withyn  halfe  a  doteyn  strokes,  and 
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toke  awey  his  gown  of  russet,  and  his  dobelette  of  velvet 
mayled,  and  leyde  his  body  on  the  sends  of  Dover;  and 
some  sey  his  hedde  waa  sette  oon  a  pole  by  it,  and  hes 
men  sette  on  the  kmde  be  grette  drcumstaunce  and  preye. 
And  the  shreve  of  Kent  doth  weche  the  body,  and  sent 
his  under  slireve  to  the  Jugea  to  wete  what  to  doo,  and 
also  to  the  kenge  whatte  shalbe  doo  "  (vol.  i.  p.  124). 


Line  146:  HiM  body  will  I  hear  unto  the  king.— It  is 
clear  that  the  head  and  body  of  Suffolk  were  both  sup- 
posed to  be  brought  on  the  stage.  In  scene  4  we  find  the 
queen  mourning  over  Suffolk's  head  as  she  asks,  lines  6, 6: 

Here  may  his  head  Ue  on  my  throbbing  breast ; 
But  where 's  the  body  that  I  should  eaabra<.cT 

ACT  IV.    Scene  2. 

MB.  Line  18:  at  mnch  to  nay  a<.— Compare  Twelfth 
Night,  i.  6.  C2,  OS:  "that's  as  imucA  to  toy  a$  I  wear  not 
motley  in  my  brain.' 

860.  Line  30:  Ai\d  SMITH  the  ireaver.—fio  Ft.  In  The 
Contention  the  speeches  here  nllotted  to  Smith  have  the 
pre  Ax  H'i7{,  who  is  described  as ' '  Will  that  came  a  wooing  to 
our  Nan  last  Sunday"  (pp.  487,  488).  It  looks  very  much 
aa  if  Smit/i  were  the  actor's  name,  which  had  crept  into 
the  Folio  from  the  margin  of  the  play-house  copy.  Malone 
expresses  the  same  opinion  (Vur.  Ed.  vol.  xviii.  p.  206). 

t61.  Line  36:  a  CADK  of  herringg. —In  Dugdale's  Monas- 
ticon  Anglicanum  [(vol.  i.  pars.  1.  p.  81)  (1665)]  is  given 
"  the  charthe  longynge  to  the  office  of  the  Celeresse  of 
the  monasterye  of  Barkinge,"  in  which  under  the  head 
of  "Providence  for  Advent  and  Lentten"  we  find  "also 
sche  (ue.  the  celaress)  mnst  purvy  for  two  cadyt  of 
heryngs  tliat  be  rede  for  the  covent  in  Advent:  and  for 
vii.  cadet  of  red  heryng  for  the  covent  in  Lentoii:  and 
also  for  three  berell  of  white  heriuge  for  the  covent  in 
Lentyn. "  lYom  this  it  would  appear  that  cade  was  not 
the  same  aa  a  barrel.  Indeed  we  And  from  a  memorandum 
(quoted  by  Malone)  "  that  a  barrel  of  herryng  shold  con- 
tene  a  thousand  lierryngs.  and  a  cade  of  Iierr>  ng  six  hun- 
dreth,  six  score  to  the  hundreth"  (Ut  sripra,  p.  83). 
Steevens  says:  "Nash  speaks  of  having  weighed  one  of 
Gabriel  Harvey's  lK)oks  against  a  cade  ofhemngt,  and  lu- 
dicrously says,  'That  the  rel>el  Jacke  Cade  was  the  first 
that  devised  to  put  redde  herrings  in  cadet,  and  from  him 
they  have  their  name.'  Praise  of  the  Red  Herring.  1680" 
(Var.  Ed.  vol.  xviii.  p.  206).  Cade,  however,  is  undoubtedly 
derived  from  eadut,  a  casiL 

tM.  Line  87:  For  our  enemiet  theUl  fall  he/ore  ut.— 
This  is  the  reading  of  F.  4  F.  1,  F.  2  have/ai7«;  F.  i/aU. 
Probably  the  correction  of  F.  4  is  right  in  this  case;  a  pun 
would  seem  to  be  intended  on  the  name  of  Cade  and  cado 
(Latin),  to  fall;  tliough  the  Joke,  such  as  it  is,  implies 
more  leandng  than  Jack  Cade  was  likely  to  ikmscss. 

t6S.  Line  73:  three-hoop' d  jmC.— The  common  drinking 
mugs  were  constructed  in  Shakespeare's  time  mostly  like 
barrels,  of  irood«f»  ttavet  bound  together  by  hoopt;  the 
quart  pot  had  three  of  these  hoopt;  one  third  part  being 
supposed  to  be  each  drinker's  portion.  See  Dekker's  Gull's 
Hornbook,  "  The  Kngllshnan's  healths,  his  hoopt^  cans, 
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luUf  cans/'  Ac,  (Reprint.  1812.  p.  28).  Nuh  also  in  his 
Pierce  Pennilesse's  Supplication  to  the  Devil,  1502,  has, 
"  I  believe  hoopn  in  quart  iM>ts  were  invented  to  that  end, 
that  every  man  should  taice  his  Aoop,  and  no  more. " 

2M.  Line  05:  We  took  him  tettiiig  of  boys'  copir«.— We 
must  presume  that  the  unhappy  clerk  had  been  arrested 
by  Smith  some  time  previously,  and  left  under  the  guard 
of  those  of  the  rebels  who  now  brought  him  before  Cade. 

8W.  Lines  106,  107: 
Clerk.  Emmanuel. 
Dick.  They  used  to  mite  it  on  the  top  of  letters. 

It  appears  that  Emmanuel  used  to  be  written,  probably 
out  of  piety  (much  as  we  say  "God  1>e  with  you,"  or  "God 
bless  you ' )  at  the  head  of  letters  patent  and  royal  war- 
rants. See  the  old  play,  The  Famous  Victories  of  Henry 
the  Fifth,  where  the  Archbishop  of  Burges  (Bruges)  after 
delivering  the  impertinent  message  from  the  Dauphin  to 
Henr>'  V.  says: 

I  beseech  your  gra.ce.  to  deliuer  me  your  safe 
Conduct  vnder  your  broad  scale  Unutnnel. 

And  the  king  says  a  little  further  on : 

My  Lord  of  Yorke,  deliuer  him  our  safe  conduct, 
Vnder  our  broad  seale  Emauuel. 

— Hazlitt's  Shak.  Lib.  vol.  i.  pt.  a,  p.  353. 

S56.  Lines  160,  167:  in  whose  time  boys  icent  to  span- 
OOUHTER  for  French  croir«*.— The  game  here  alluded  to 
waa,  according  to  Strutt,  closely  allied  to  "boss  and  span, 
also  called  hit  or  span,  wherein  one  bowls  a  marble  to 
any  distance  that  he  pleases,  which  serves  as  a  mark  for 
his  antagonist  to  bowl  at.  whose  business  is  to  hit  the 
marble  first  bowled,  or  lay  his  own  near  enough  to  it  for 
him  to  Kpan  the  space  between  them  and  touch  both  the 
marbles,  in  either  case  he  wins,  if  not,  his  marble  remains 
where  it  lay  and  becomes  n  mark  for  the  first  player,  and 
so  alternately  until  the  game  be  won  "  (p.  884).  Span-coun- 
ter was  played  with  countei-s  or  coin  instead  of  nmrbles. 
Strutt  says  it  was  sometimes  played  with  stones.  A  vei7 
similar  game  is  played  by  boys  in  the  street  nowadays. 

8S7.  Lines  160-172: 

Dick.  And  furthermore,  we  'II  hare  the  Lord  Sity's  head 
for  selling  the  dukedom  of  Maine. 

Cade.  And  good  reason;  for  thereby  is  England  main'd. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  although  many  of  the  proposeil 
"reforms  "  of  Jack  Cade  differ  ver}-  little,  at  least  in  spirit, 
from  those  which  figure  in  the  programme  of  modem 
socialists,  yet  the  main  cause  of  the  popular  discontent 
seems  to  have  been  the  mismanagement  of  foreign  affairs, 
the  very  point  on  which  now  the  bulk  of  the  people  seem  to 
be  so  indifferent.  Among  the  Paston  Letters  is  one  (No.  00. 
vol.  i.  pp.  181-136)  written  in  1465  by  J.  Payn,  and  plead- 
ing for  some  compensation  in  consideration  of  the  losses 
and  sufferings  endured  by  him  during  Jack  Cade's  rebel- 
lion in  1450.  The  writer  was  a  servant  of  our  old  friend. 
Sir  John  Fastolf  (see  I.  Henry  VI.  note  14),  who  appears  to 
have  been  the  object  of  intense  hatred  on  the  part  of  the 
rebels.  They  called  him  "  the  grettyst  tray  tor  that  was 
in  Yngelond  or  in  Fraunce,  .  .  .  the  whech  myn- 
nysshed  all  the  garrisons  of  Xorroaundy,  and  Manns,  and 
Mayn,  the  whech  was  the  cause  of  the  leayng  of  all  the 
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kyngs  tytyll  and  ryght  of  an  herytaunce  that  he  htd  by 
yonde  see.  And  morovyr  he  aeid  that  the  seid  Sir  John 
Fastolf  had  f umyssliyd  his  plase  with  the  olde  sawdjors 
of  Nonuaundy  and  abyllj-menta  of  werr,  to  destroy  the 
couiens  of  Kent  vhan  thut  they  come  to  Southeweric:  lod 
therfor  he  seyd  playnly  that  I  shnlde  Icse  my  htde."  It 
seems  Uiat  the  rebels  went  so  far  as  to  bring  out  the  block 
and  the  axe,  but  that  Payn  got  off  through  the  interfer- 
ence of  some  friends,  and  brought  the  "  articles."  i.e.  the 
particulars  of  the  rebels'  demandi,  to  his  master  Sir  John 
Fastolf,  whom  he  counselled  to  dismiss  his  old  soldiea 
and  put  away  the  "abyllyments  of  werr,'/  at  hii  hunie; 
which  he  did,  and  went  for  safety  to  the  Tower.  Psyn 
remained  to  defend  his  master's  house,  but  seems  to  ban 
been  again  taken  prisoner  by  the  rebels,  who  put  him  in 
"tlie  batayle  "  at  London  Bridge,  where  he  was  "hurt 
nere  hand  to  deth  "  (p.  124X  Indeed  he  appears  to  harr 
suffered  much  both  in  pnrse  and  person.  After  the  rebel 
lion  was  crushed  it  appears  that  the  unfortunate  Fs}n 
was  denounced  to  the  queen  aa  a  traitor,  and  was  arretted 
and  thrown  into  the  Marshalsea  prison.  There  he  wm 
"threteyd  to  have  ben  hongyd,  drawen,  and  quaiteryd; 
and  so  wold  have  made  me  to  have  pechyd  my  Maisttr 
Fastolf  of  treson  "  (p.  185).  This,  however,  he  refused  i>* 
do,  and  ultimately,  through  the  influence  of  friendly  he 
obtained  a  pardon.  The  letter  is  very  interesting  u  fir- 
ing some  idea  of  the  reign  of  terror  which  existed  during 
the  rebellion,  and  as  showing  how  unpopular  Air  John 
Fastolf  was,  not  only  with  the  rebels,  but  also  with  lonie 
of  the  queen's  party. 

8M.  Line  105: 

Spare  none  but  such  as  go  in  cloutkd  shoox. 
There  appears  to  be  some  difference  of  opinion  ai  to  the 
exact  meaning  of  elottted.     Some  hold  that  it  nesn* 
"patched,"  others  that  clouted  shoon  means  "shoes  vith 
hob  nails."  Tndoubtedly  there  was  a  kind  of  nails  cslleJ 
clout-nails.  Other  commentators  would  restrict  UieKS*' 
to  the  iron  plates  which  are  fixed  on  the  soles  of  the 
shoes  of  country  folk  in  order  to  strengthen  then.   ^^ 
doubt  clouted  means  "patched,"  but  it  is  a  distinct vo^l 
from  clouted  as  applied  to  shoes.    The  former  would  be 
derived  from  clout,  a  rag,  or  patch,  or  piece  of  anything 
(from  A.  Sax.  clAt);  while  the  latter  is  derived  from  Fivnib 
elouet,  diminutive  of  clou,  a  nail.    Hunter  quotes  s  P*** 
sage  from  England's  Parnassus  which  seems  to  settle  the 
meaning.    The  writer  "is  speaking  of  tlie  ravages  insole 
on  female  beauty  by  the  small-pox— 

which  ploughs  up  flesh  Jind  blood. 
And  leaves  such  prints  of  beauty  if  he  come. 
As  clouUd  sho^n  do  upon  floors  of  loine.  * 

Therefore  we  may  tnke  it  that  douted  shoom  means  bolv- 
nailed  shoes  whether  with  or  without  iron  plates  on  the 
solea 

ACrr  IV.     SCEKE  3. 

859.-  It  appears  that  the  defeat  of  the  StafTords  and 
their  forces,  which  must  have  been  very  inconaiderable  in 
number,  took  place  owing  to  the  royal  party  being  de- 
ceived as  to  the  movements  of  Cade.  The  king,  according 
to  Holinshed,  had  gone  against  the  rebels  with  15,000 
men  well  equipped;  but  the  rebels  fled  into  the  wooded 
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r  Serenoalu ;  and  the  king  returned  to  London, 
,  at  Hall  relates  (p.  220):  "The  Qaene,  which 
e,  bejmg  of  his  retrayte  well  adnertiaed,  lent 
7  Stafford  Icnjrght.  and  William  hit  brother 
otiier  gentelmen,  to  folow  the  chace  of  the 
I,  thinkynge  that  they  had  lledde,  but  rerely, 
eaceyaed ;  for  at  the  fyrtt  skymiish,  both  the 
rere  alayne,  and  all  their  companye  Bham- 
DAted."  .  .  .  "When  the  Kentish  capi- 
onetous  Cade,  had  thus  obteyned  victory,  and 
two  raleannt  Staffordes,  he  appareled  hym 
Ir  rich  armnre,  and  so  with  pompe  and  glory 
ayn  toward  London:  in  which  retrayte  diners 
«bonde  persons,  resorted  to  him  from  Sussex 
,  and  from  other  partes  to  a  great  nuber." 
it  is  copied  almost  verlMitim  by  Holiushed 

1 6-P:  the  Lent  $hall  be  eu  long  again  a»  it  is; 
alt  have  a  license  to  kill /or  a  hundred  lacking 
—The  last  lines  are  added  by  M  alone  from  Qii. 
Boltttely  necessary  to  the  sense ;  the  meaning 
plained  by  Malone  in  his  note,  that,  as  in  the 
mbeth  butchers  were  not  allowed  to  sell  flesh- 
Qt,  some  of  the  trade  who  had  interest  at 
led  a  royal  license  to  kill  a  limited  number 
veek.  At  first  sight  it  might  appear  that  this 
lad  for  its  object  the  keeping  up  of  the  fast 

the  Boman  Catholic  Church  in  Lent ;  l>ut  care 
>  assure  the  public  that  there  was  no  religious 

the  regulation.  Harrison  in  his  Uescription 
(bk.  iL  p.  144)  says: ' '  but  it  is  lawf  ull  for  euerie 
I  vpon  what  soeuer  he  is  able  to  purchase, 
I  rpon  those  dales  whereon  eating  of  flesh  is 
orbidden  by  the  lawes  of  the  realme,  which 
en  onelie  to  the  end  our  numbers  of  cattell 
better  increased,  and  that  aboundance  of  fish 
eayeeldeth,  more  generallie  receiiied.  Beside 
la  great  consideration  had  in  making  of  this 
jweseruation  of  the  nauie,  and  maintenance  of 
numbers  of  sea  faring  men,  both  which  would 
reatlie  decaie,  if  some  meanes  were  not  found 
if  might  be  increased  "  (New.  Shak.  Soc.  Re- 

ACT  IV.     SCKNE  4. 
1 5,  6: 

may  hi$  head  lie  on  my  throbbing  breast: 
there 's  the  body  that  I  shottld  embrace  J 
ote224. 

I  <^18.— The  king  did  send  an  embassy  to  the 
igh  he  did  not  carry  out  the  intention  here 
if  parleying  with  them.  See  Hall  (pp.  220, 
this  glorious  Capitayn,  compassed  about,  and 
irith  a  multitude  of  euil  rude  and  rusticall 
ime  agayn  to  the  playn  of  Blackeheath,  and 
ly  encamped  him  setfe:  to  whonie  were  sent 
»,  the  Archebishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Humfrey 
ekyngham,  to  cdmon  with  him  of  his  grenes 
ea.  These  lordes  found  him  sober  in  commu- 
rse  in  dispntyng,  arrogant  in  hart,  and  styfe  in 
and  l}y  no  means  possible,  to  be  perswaded  to 


dissolue  hii  armye,  except  the  kyng  in  person  wolde  come 
to  him,  and  anent  to  all  thynges,  which  he  should  requyre. 
These  lordes,  perceyuyng  the  wilful  pertinacy,  and  mani- 
fest contomade  of  this  rebellious  Jauelyn,  departed  to 
the  kyng,  declaring  to  hym,  his  temerarious  and  rasbe 
wordes,  and  presumptuous  requestes." 


I.  Lines  21,  22: 

How  now,  madam.' 

Lamenting  still  and  motiming  Svfolk't  death  t 
Printed  in  Ff.  thus: 

How  now  Madam? 

Still  lameminfl^  and  raouminf;  fur  SufTolkes  deutlif 

The  editors  who  follow  Ff.  have  not  apparently  perceived 
that  line  22  is  not  a  verse  at  all.  We  have  followed  the 
arrangement  of  Pope. 

SOI  Line  S4:  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and  his  brother's 
death.  ^¥or  tin  omission  of  the  possessive  inflection  com- 
pare Merchant  of  Venice,  iii.  4.  SO: 

Until  her  husband  and  my  lord's  return. 


Line  87:  false  caterpillars.— Com'puTe  Richard  II. 
note  186. 


Line  80:  My  gracious  lord,  retire  to  KiUingworth.— 
See  Hall,  p.  221:  "The  kyng  somwhat  hearyng,  and  more 
markyng  the  saiynges  of  thysoutragious  losel,  and  hauyng 
dayly  reporte  of  the  concurse  and  accesse  of  people,  which 
cdtinually  resorted  to  him,  doubtyng  aamuch  his  familiar 
seruauntes,  ss  his  vukuowS  subiectes  (which  spared  not 
to  speake,  that  the  capitaynes  cause,  was  pmfltable  for 
the  commonwealth)  departed  in  all  haste  to  the  castell 
of  Kylyngworthe  in  Warwyckeshyre,  leauyng  only  behynd 
him  y*  lord  Scales,  to  kepe  the  Towre  of  London. " 

887.    Line  4S:  Lord  Say,  JACK  CADE,  THE  TRAnX)R, 
hateth  thee.—Y.  1  reads: 

Lord  Say.  the  traitors  hateth  thee. 

F.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4: 

Lord  Say,  the  traitors  hate  thee. 

Capell  reads:  "the  traitor  rebel  hateth  thee."    For  the 
emendation  in  the  text  I  am  responsible. 


I.  Line  40:  Jack  Cade  hath  gotten  London  bridge.— 
Events  are  made  to  proceed  more  rapidly  than  they 
actually  did,  owing  to  dramatic  necessities.  It  was  not 
till  after  the  king's  escape  to  Kenilworth  that  Ca<1e  and 
the  rebels  entered  London,  going  first  into  Southwark ;  the 
battle  on  London  Bridge  took  place  later. 

ACT  IV.    Scene  5. 

969. —This  and  the  following  scene  are  probably  founded 
on  the  following  passage  in  Hall  (pp.  221.  222):  "The  wise 
Mayre,  and  sage  magistrates  of  the  citie  of  London,  per- 
ceyuyng thSselfes,  neither  to  be  sure  of  goodes  nor  of 
lyfe  well  warranted,  determined  with  feare  to  repel  and 
expulse  this  mischieuous  head,  and  hys  vngracious  cdpany. 
And  because  the  lord  Scales  was  ordeyned  Keper  of  y* 
Towre  of  London,  with  Mathew  (}ough,  the  often  named 
capitayne  in  Normandy,  (as  you  haue  harde  before)  they 
purposed  to  make  them  pryuye  both  of  their  entent  and 
enterprise.  The  lord  Scales  promised  thd  hys  ayde,  with 
shotyng  of  ordinaunce,  and  Mathew  Ooughe  was  by  hym 
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ACT  IV.  8oen«  7. 


appoynted,  to  «Mbt  the  Mayre  and  the  Londonen;  bycaiue 
he  WM  both  of  numhode,  and  experience  greatly  re- 
jftoumed  and  noyted.  80  y*  Capitaynea  of  the  citie  ap- 
pointed, toke  rpon  them  in  the  night  to  kepe  the  bridge 
«f  Loudon,  prohibiting  the  Kentiahmi,  either  to  pane  or 
approche.  The  rebrtlea,  which  uener  aonndly  alepte,  for 
feare  of  aodaln  chauncea,  hearyng  the  bi7dge  to  be  kept 
awl  wmmmad,  ran  with  great  haste  to  open  their  passage, 
where  betwene  bothe  partes  was  a  ferce  and  cruell  en- 
counter. Mathew  Gough.  more  experte  in  marcial  feates, 
then  the  other  cheuetaynes  of  the  citie,  perceiuyng  the 
Kentishmen  better  to  stande  to  their  taclyng,  then  his 
imaginacion  expected,  aduised  his  cdpany  no  further  to 
procede,  toward  South warke,  till  the  day  appered:  to  the 
entent,  that  the  citezens  hearing  where  the  place  of  the 
teopardye  rested,  might  occurre  their  enemies,  and  releue 
fh^  frendes  and  companions.  Bat  this  counaail  came 
to  small  effect:  for  the  multitude  of  y*  rebelles  draue  the 
dtezens  from  the  stoulpes  at  tlie  bridge  foote,  to  the 
drawe  bridge,  and  began  to  set  fyre  in  diners  houses. 
Alas  what  sorrow  it  was  to  beholde  thatmiserable  chauuce: 
for  some  desyrynge  to  eschew  the  fyre,  lept  on  his 
enemies  weapon,  and  so  died:  fearfull  women  with  chyl- 
dren  in  their  armes,  amaaed  and  appalled,  lept  into  the 
riner:  other  doubtinge  how  to  saue  them  self  betwene  fyre, 
water,  and  swourd,  were  in  their  houses  suffocat  and 
smoldered.  Yet  the  capitayus  nothing  regarding  these 
chaunces,  fought  on  the  draw  bridge  all  the  nighte 
Taleauntly.  but  in  conclusion,  the  rebelles  gate  the  draw 
bridge,  and  drowned  many,  and  slew  Jbon  Sutton  alder- 
man, and  Roliert  Heysande  a  hardy  citizen,  with  many 
•ther,  beside  Mathew  Gough  "  (pp.  221.  222). 

ACT   IV.    Scene  6. 

S70.  Line  2:  Loiidon-Mtone.—E&W  tells  us:  "But  after 
that  he  entered  into  Londo.  and  cut  the  ropes  of  the  draw 
bridge,  strikyng  his  sworde  on  London  stone,  saiyng:  now 
is  Mortymer  lorde  of  this  citie,  and  rode  in  euery  strete 
lyke  a  lordly  Capitayn  "  (p.  221).  It  must  be  remembered 
that  London  Bridge  Uien  consisted,  as  it  were,  of  a  street 
of  houses,  which,  as  well  as  the  bridge  itself,  were  con- 
structed of  wood  and  therefore  very  inflammable.  In  the  ' 
middle  was  a  space  occupied  by  the  drawbridge.  London  j 
Stone  still  exists,  or  rather  a  fragment  of  it.  built  into  the  ' 
wall  of  St  Swithin's  Church,  opposite  Cannon  Street 
Railway  Station.  Rolfe  says  (p.  172):  "  It  is  supposeil  by 
Camden  to  have  been  a  Roman  miiliarium— the  centre 
from  which  all  tlie  great  Roman  roads  radiated  over  Eng- 
land, corresponding  to  the  Golden  Milestone  in  the  Forum 
at  Rome.  It  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  palla- 
dium in  the  metropolis,  and  Cade  evidently  so  regards  ii 
here." 

f71.  LUies  S-7.— In  the  Var.  Ed.  vol.  xviiL  p.  310  will 
be  found  an  interesting  note  upon  this  eotiduU  which  it 
la  not  necessary  to  quote.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  some 
eld-fashioned  inns,  and  among  the  lower  middle  class, 
tUuret  and  sherry  are  still  spoken  of  aa  **  daret  wine  "  and 
**  sherry  white  wine. "  Some  of  our  readers  may  remem- 
ber a  celebrated  print  of  a  similar  fountain  to  the  one 
alluded  to  here,  in  Brussels.   There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
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that  many  of  the  cmel  mnrdera,  euphemistically  called 
execniiona,  committed  by  Jack  Cade,  were  prompted  by 
his  anger  against  those  persons  who  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge his  claim  to  the  title  of  Lord  Mortimer. 

ACT  IV.     SCESB  7. 

nH— The  Palace  of  llie  Savoy,  the  reaidence  of  the 
Duke  of  Lancaater,  was  destroyed  by  the  rebels  under 
Wat  Tyler  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  It  would  seem 
that  it  was  not  really  rebuilt  till  the  Ume  of  Henry  Vn. 

Shakespeare  has  shown  us  in  other  placea,  in  Coriolanus 
for  instance,  the  very  little  respect  he  had  for  mob-law. 
He  evidently  did  not  believe  in  the  proposition  aa  to  roc 
poptdi  being  vox  deL  In  this  scene  he  gives  free  range 
to  his  satire,  especially  in  the  long  speech  of  Cade  Just 
below.  Nothing  could  be  more  true  to  nature  than  the 
hatred  of  all  learning  and  culture  displayed  by  these 
socialists  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

fTSi  Lines  7,  8:  Only  that  the  law9  ((f  Engiand  may  come 
oxU  qf  your  mouCA.— This  seems  to  be  taken  from  Holin- 
shed's  account  of  Wat  Tyler's  Uisorrection  (vol.  ii.  p.  740): 
"  It  was  reported  in  deed  that  he  should  sale  with  great 
pride  the  day  1)efore  these  things  chanced,  putting  his 
hands  to  his  lips,  that  within  foure  dales  all  the  lawes  <^ 
England  thould  come/oorth  q/ hie  mouth." 

174.  Linea  48,  49:  beeauee  they  could  ne<  read,  thou  hoM 
hang'd  them;  i.e.  "  because  they  could  not  claim  the 
benefit  of  clergy,"  a  privilege  which  exempted  at  first  only 
the  clergy  from  criminal  process  before  a  civil  judge*,  but 
"the  benefit  of  dergy  was  afterwards  extended  to  every- 
one who  could  read;  and  it  was  enacted  that  there  shooM 
be  a  prerogative  allowed  to  the  clergy,  that  if  any  man 
who  could  read  were  to  l>e  condemned  to  death,  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  might,  if  he  would,  daim  him  aa  a 
clerk,  and  dispose  of  him  in  some  places  of  the  clergy  as 
he  might  deem  meet  The  ordinary  gave  the  piiaoner  at 
the  bar  a  Latin  book,  in  a  black  Gothic  character,  friMn 
which  to  read  a  verse  or  two;  and  if  the  ordinary  said. 
'  Legit  ut  Clerieus '  ('  He  reads  like  a  clerk 'X  the  offender 
was  only  burnt  in  the  hand;  otherwise  he  suffered  death, 
8  Edw.  I.  (1274>  "  (See  Haydn's  Diet  of  Dates,  iub 
"Clerg>'.")  The  privilege  was  modified  by  acta  of  parlia- 
ment in  1489.  1512.  1706.  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII 1.  and 
Ann  respectively.  The  lieneflt  of  clergy  was  wholly  re- 
pealed in  1827,  in  the  reign  of  George  IV. 

176.  Line  52.— See  above,  note  227. 

876.  Lines  65.  66: 

Kent,  in  the  Commentaries  Cofear  urU, 
Jm  tenn'd  the  eiviTit  place  qfall  this  ink. 
The  passage  in  which  Caaaar  says  this  is  in  book  v.  of  the 
Commentaries:  "Ex  his  omnibus  sunt  humaniaaimi  qui 
Cantium  incolunt;"  thus  translated  by  Arthur  Golding. 
1590:  '*0f  all  the  inhabitanta  of  this  isle,  the  citUeet  are 
the  Kentishfolke."  Malone  quotes  from  Euphuea,  1&8D: 
*'0f  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  isle  the  Kentiah-men  are 
the  dvUest"  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  xvili.  p.  316). 

tn.  Line  67:  Swet  ie  the  country,  BSAUTBOVS,  A^  q^ 

riches— ¥t.  read: 

Swe«t  is  the  country  becatut  full  of  riches. 
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NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  II. 


ACT  IV.  Soene  %. 


Hi  to  be  nonaenie.  It  is  erident  that  some  epi- 
■aadUd  in  the  text,  for  which  beeaiue  it  a  mia* 
e  hftve,  in  common  with  many  editors,  adopted 
admiimble  amjeotore.  BeauUout  is  a  favourite 
Shakespeare's  as  applied  both  to  persons  and 

M74.75: 

m  have  I  avgkt  exacted  at  your  haude, 

'  to  nmiutain  tke  king,  the  realm,  aiut  youl 

'  Kent  to  maintain."   Kent  seems  to  have  crei>t 

aX  by  mistake.   Even  the  Cambridge  edd.  adopt 

coojectore,  '*But  to  maintain/'  which  certain! j 

moat  probable  emendation. 

wa  96,  M:  Ye  ekall  kaee  a  hempen  caudle,  then, 
IBLP  t^  hatehet—»o  F.  1;  F.  2,  F.  S,  F.  4  hare 

of  a  hatchet; "  but  the  phrase  is  not  very  in- 

Farmer  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  eroenda- 

wUh  a  hatchet,  which  was  a  recognized  cant 

the  time,  as  we  know  from  Lilly's  Mother 
.  S :  "  Vbtj  give  us  pap  with  a  epoone  before  we 
«,  and  when  wee  speake  for  that  wee  love,  pap 
iket"  (Works.  voL  il.  p.  8SX  Indeed,  that  author 
the  titte  for  a  pamphlet  written  by  him  in  1&»4: 
1  a  Hatchet,"  otherwise.  "A  sound  box  on  the 

9  Ideot  Martin  to  hold  his  peace."  This  patii- 
ireTer,  is  generally  attributed  to  Nash.  Park 
he  phrase  as  being  a  proverbial  one  for  "  doing 
ing  in  an  unkind  manner."  Farmer's  emenda- 
ry  ingenious,  and  fits  in  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Cade  brutally  answers  Lord  Saye's  complaint 

a  iiek  man  by  tcflling  him  that  he  ought  to  be 
Ith  a  rope  for  caudle,  that  is,  that  he  should  be 
1  with  the  "help  of  hatchet."  that  is.  that  he 
deciq»itated.  The  word  caudle  naturally  siig- 
word  pap;  and  while  this  is  one  of  those 
«s  which  are  extremely  plausible,  because  it  is 
ihould  expect  the  author  to  have  written,  it  is 
one  Chat  we  must  be  cautious  to  adopt  too 
dM  reading  of  the  original  edition  makes  any 
D.  " The  help  of  hatchet"  may  be  a  parody  on 
I  *'b7  God's  help."  An  emendatimi,  not  noticed 
abridge  edd.,  was  suggested  by  an  anonymous 
the  Collier  Controversy  in  a  pamphlet  entitle<l 
Coleridge,  and  Shakespeare."  llie  writer  pro- 
end  (p.  150)  "  the  heal  of  a  hatchet; "  heal  being 
rally  spelt  kele,  and  therefore  easily  to  be  mis- 
help, 

m  115-119.— Hall's  account  of  the  murder  of 
and  his  companions,  is  as  follows :  "And  vpon 
i.digre  of  Jalij.  he  caused  syr  James  Fj'nes  lord 
nMreaaurer  of  Englande,  to  be  brought  to  the 
le  of  LasulMk,  and  there  to  be  arrayned :  whiche 
m  the  kynsea  Histices  put  to  awnswere,  desired 
1  by  hia  paeres,  for  the  lenger  deUy  of  his  life. 
lyae  peieeinyng  hia  dtlatorie  pie.  by  force  toke 
Che  •flteers,  and  brought  him  to  the  standanl 
.  and  fbere  belore  hia  confession  ended,  caused 

10  be  eat  off,  and  pitched  it  on  a  highe  poole, 
I  sp^  home  before  hym  through  the  streles. 
.TneD  tyrannt  not  content  with  the  murder  of 


the  Icnrde  Say,  went  to  Myle  end,  and  there  appr^ended 
syr  James  Cromer,  then  shreue  of  Kent,  and  sonne  in  law 
to  the  sayd  lord  Say,  and  hym  without  coufeesion  or  ex- 
cuse heard,  caused  there  likewyse  to  be  bedded,  and  his 
head  to  be  fixed  on  a  poole,  and  with  these  two  heddes, 
this  blody  butcher  entered  into  the  citie  agayn,  and  in 
despyte  caused  them  in  enery  strete,  k>sae  together,  to 
the  great  detestacion  of  all  the  beholders"  (p.  221X  It 
was  WiUiam  Cramer.  Sheriff  of  Kent,  whom  Cade  put  to 
death ;  but  the  dramatist,  as  will  be  seen,  only  copies  the 
mistake  of  the  chroniders. 


Lines  12S-180.— The  custom  here  alluded  to  was 
called  Mercheta  mulierum.  Several  writers,  including 
Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Blacltstone,  and  Whittaker,  deny 
that  it  was  ever  practised.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Custom  of  the  Country  is  based  upon  this  traditional  priv- 
ilege. 

Its.  Line  130:  men  ehall  hold  of  me  IN  CAPITK.— This 
Joke,  as  has  been  remarked,  is  too  learned  a  one  for  Jack 
Cade  to  have  made. 


Line  132:  as  free  a»  heart  can  wish  or  tongue  can 
tell.~lt  would  appear  that  several  ancient  grants  exist, 
written  in  rhyme,  in  which  lands  are  said  to  be  held  on 
this  tenure.  Blake  way  in  a  note  in  the  Var.  Ed.  on  this 
passage  (voL  xviii.  p.  231)  quotes  from  the  Yearbook  of 
10  Henry  VII.  fol.  14.  a.  pi.  6:  "  En  ascfi  case  son  graunt 
est.  '  As  free  as  tongue  can  speak  or  heart  can  think : '  "— 
which  are  almost  Cade's  wortls. 

ACT  IV.    Scene  8. 

SM.  Lines  1.  2:  Up  Fieh  Street!  down  Saint  Maanut 
Corner  I— Both  these  places  ai*e  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river  to  South wark,  where  the  scene  is  supposed  to 
take  place.  The  name  of  Fieh  Street  is  preserved  iu  Fieh 
Street  BUI,  on  which  the  Monument  stands.  There  is  a 
church  of  Saint  Magnus  in  Lower  Themes  Street  Perhaps 
these  directions  were  intended  to  be  given  to  bands  of 
the  rebels  who  were  to  cross  the  bridge. 


i.  Lines  9, 10: 
And  here  pronounce  free  pardon  to  thetn  eUl 
That  will  forsake  thee  and  go  home  in  peace. 

This  free  pardon,  accm^ing  to  Hall,  was  brought  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  then  chancellor  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester :  "The  archebishop  of 
Canterbury,  beyng  then  chauncelor  of  England,  and  for 
his  suerty  lyenge  in  the  Towre  of  London,  called  to  him 
the  bishop  of  Winchester,  whiche  also  for  feare,  lurked 
at  Halywell.  These  two  prelates  seyng  the  fury  of  the 
Kentish  people,  by  reason  of  their  betyng  backe,  to  be 
mitigate  and  minished.  passed  the  ryuer  of  Thamyse  from 
the  Towre,  into  Southwarke,  bringing  with  them  vnder 
the  kynges  great  seale,  a  general  pardon  vnto  all  the 
offenders:  which  they  caused  to  be  openly  proclaimed  and 
published.  Lorde  how  glad  the  poore  people  were  of  this 
Pardons  (ye  more  then  of  the  great  Jublle  of  Some)  and 
how  thei  accepted  thesame,  in  so  muche  that  the  whole 
multitude,  without  biddyng  farewel  to  ttieir  capitain, 
retted  theaaoM  night,  euery  man  to  his  awue  home,  as 
amased,  Md  stHki wf th  fears"  (p.  ttB). 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  9. 


NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  11. 


ACT  IV.  Some  10. 


).  Line  11.  —Clarke  has  an  interesiiDg  note  here  com- 
paring Lord  Say's  defence  and  the  speech  of  Clifford, 
much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter.  Lord  Say's 
speeches  in  his  own  defence  seem  to  have  been  entirely 
Shalcespeare's  invention  except  fonr  lines;  wliile  Clif- 
ford's is  compressed  from  two  other  speeches  in  tlie  Old 
Play;  the  touch  about  Henry  V.  being  Shakespeare's  own. 
No  doubt  Lord  Say's  defence  is  a  very  noble  one,  and  to 
a  reasonable  mind  very  convincing.  By  tlie  side  of  it 
Lord  Clifford's  may  seem  mere  claptrap;  but  the  latter 
knew  his  audience  the  best  You  may  appeal  to  the  sen- 
timent or  self-interest  of  a  mob;  but  never  to  its  reason, 
lu  the  recognition  of  this  fact  lies  the  demagogue's 
power. 

387.  Line  13:  Or  let  a  REBEL  lead  you  to  your  deaths.— 
Ff.  read  rabble;  the  emendation  is  from  the  Collier  MS., 
first  adopted  by  Singer. 

S88.  Line  26:  that  you  should  leave  me  at  the  White 
Hart— \y  Biker  suggests  that  a  play  upon  words  is  here 
intended,  between  White  Hart  and  tchUe  heart  This  idea 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  ¥.  1  it  is  printed  WhiU- 
heart,  and  F.  2,  F.  3  white-heart;  while  only  in  F.  4  it  is 
White-hart. 


K  Line  48:  Crying  VlLIACOl  unto  all  they  meet.—Vt. 
have  VUliago,  for  which  Theobald  absurdly  proposed 
Viilageoie.  Viliaco  is  a  common  term  of  reproach  not 
unfrequently  found  in  the  writers  of  Shakespeare's  time. 
Compare  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour,  v.  3: 
"  Now  out,  base  vUiaeo ! "  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  181).  It  occurs 
also  in  Dekker,  in  The  Untrussing  of  the  Humorous  Poet 
"the  faint  hearted  rilliacoee  sounded  at  least  thrice' 
(vol.  i.  p.  187X  Florio  gives  "  Vigliaceo,  a  rascal,  a  lend 
rogue,  a  scurvy  scoundrel. " 


Line  53:  Henry  hath  MONET,  you  are  strong  and 
nui'ify.— Warburton,  quite  unnecessarily,  proposed  to 
read  mercy;  but  as  Johnson  pointed  out,  they  had  the 
strength  and  the  king  the  money;  or  one  might  say  that 
they  (the  people)  had  the  muscle,  and  the  king  the  sinews 
of  tear. 

S91.  Lines  65-€7:  only  my  followers'  base  and  igno- 
minious TREASONS,  MAKES  me  betake  me  to  my  heels.— So 
Ff.  Some  editors  altered  treasons  to  treasoii,  because  of 
the  singular  verb  following,  makes.  The  alteration  is 
unnecessary. 

ACT  IV.    Scene  9. 

SM.  Line  4:  But  I  was  made  a  king,  at  nine  months  old. 
—This  is  historically  true;  but  in  the  last  play  the  dra- 
matist does  not  pay  much  regard  to  this  historic  fact  See 
L  Henrj'  VI.  iiL  4.  17,  18: 

When  I  was  young,  as  jret  I  am  not  old,— 
I  do  remember  how  my  father  said. 

A  child  who  remembers  what  was  said  when  he  was  less 
than  nine  months  old  is  certainly  a  phenomenon. 

898.  Line  26:  0/SAYAOB  gallowglasses  and  stout  kerns. 
— Ff.  have  simply: 

Of  gallowglasses  and  stout  kerns. 

a  word  having  evidently  dropped  out    Hanmer  printed 
desperate,  Capell  nimbU.    We  adopt  Dyce's  emendation 
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satags,     Orey  says  (vol.  iL  p.  29):  "'llie  GaUmeg^Mm 
and  Kerns,  according  to  Stanihurst,  were  two  ordm 
of  foot  soldiers  among  the  Irish;  the  former  vety  bold 
and  strong  men,  but  very  inhuman;  the  latter  were  food 
of  keeping  their  swords  clean,  and  free  from  hsi-U 
Of  which  he  produces  one  remarkable  instance.    'Itii 
said  that  one  of  their  body  (i.e.  kerns)  retuniing  fron 
battle  having  received  more  than  four  dangerous  woiuidi 
inspected  his  sword,  and,  when  he  saw  that  it  was  in  no 
part  hacked  or  bent,  returned  the  greatest  tlianks  to  tlie 
deity  because  those  wounds  had  been  inflicted  on  kit 
body  and  not  on  his  sword. "  The  Galiotvglasses  were  srmed, 
according  to  Stanihurst,  "in  a  long  shirt  of  mayldownto 
the  calf  of  his  leg,  with  a  long  broad  ax  in  his  hand,  wu 
pedes  gravis  armaturce  (and  was  instead  of  the  fovtmtn 
that  now  weareth  the  corsletX  before  the  corslet  wasoied 
or  almost  invented "  {ut  supra,  pp.  29,  SO).     Ihe  ml 
derivation  of  the  word  is  the  Irish  galloglach,  a  senrsot, 
a  heavy-armed  soldier,  from  gall,  foreign,  and  o^ek,» 
youth.  Spenser  in  his  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  vol  ri 
p  1577,  says:  "That  the  Gallowglasses,  from  their  asnc 
were  aiitieut  English;  fur  gallogla  signifies  an  JBngUih 
servitor  or  yeoman."    This  mistake  seems  to  have  sziKD 
from  the  fact  that  the  Irish  copied  the  armament  of  tboe 
troops  from  that  of  the  early  English  military  setUoi 
The  kerns  were  the  light-armed  troops.    See  Richard  II 
note  127.    QaUowglasses  and  kenu  are  mentioned  agtin 
in  Shakespeare  in  Macbeth  i.  2. 13,  14: 

from  the  western  isles 
Of  kerns  and  gtUiawgiassts  is  supplied. 


Line  80:  The  Duke  t^  Somerset,  whom  he  term 
traitor. -Ft.  have  "a  traitor."  We  have  omitted  tbe  a 
as  unnecessary. 

896.  Line  33:  Is  straightway  CAi  m'D,  and  boarded  tritA 
a  pirate.— ¥.  1  has  calme,  F.  2  claimd,  F.  3  ^im'd.  Tl« 
reading  iu  the  text  is  that  of  F.  4.  Walker  conjectural 
ehas'd. 

896.  Line  36:  i  pray  thee,  Buckingham,  go  THOU  sod 
iMet  Aim.— Ff.  omit  thou,  which  was  first  supplied  >7 
Dyce.    The  line  as  it  stands  in  Ff.  is  very  unrhythmicaL 

887.  Lines  89.  40: 

And,  Somerset,  we  tnU  commit  thee  thither, 
Until  his  army  be  dismissed  from  him. 

Henry  VI.,  though  he  is  represented  as  having  nuoT 
amiable  qualities,  seems  to  have  been  equally  ready  vitb 
Cliarles  I.  to  desert  any  of  his  friends  when  they  vers  in 
trouble. 

ACT  IV.    Scene  10. 

896.  Line  1 :  Fie  on  ambition .'— F.  1  reads  amWu**- 
corrected  in  F.  2.  Hall's  account  of  the  capture  ii  ** 
follows  (p.  222):  "  For  after  a  Proclamacion  made,  th*t 
whotoeuer  could  apprehende  theaaied  Jac  CsAe,  ibool«i 
haue  for  his  pain,  a.  M.  markes,  many  sought  for  bj^ 
but  few  espied  hym,  Ul  one  Alexander  Iden,  esquire  of 
Kent  found  hym  in  a  garden,  and  there  in  his  defence, 
manfully  slewe  the  caitife  Cade,  A  brought  his  ded  body 
to  London,  whose  hed  was  art  on  Londd  bridge."  HoUn- 
shed  says  that  this  garden  was  in  Sussex  at  Hothflel^ 
(vol.  iii.  p.  227). 
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NOTES  TO  KING   HENRY  VI.— PART  II. 


ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


r  Iden  with  fire  Servants,  who  rtnwin  at 
.  Idtm  it  made  to  enter  olmu;  but  after- 
4S.  Cad«  diatiuctly  mentions  the  i>resence 
The  Cambridge  e<l«l.  seem  tu  think  that,  be- 
IM  a  aoliloqnjr  when  he  first  enters,  Sliake- 
dad  him  to  come  on  alone,  only  that  he 
keout  the  reference  to  the  five  persons  which 
)q.  Bat  the  stage  direction  tliat  we  have 
ete  rid  of  the  apparent  discrepancy. 

9:  /  atelr  not  to  wax  great  by  others'  WAN  IMG. 
wming:  (he  correction  is  Howe's.  Orey  pro- 
tg,  a  coojectare  which  is  not  noticed  by  the 
»dd.  The  antithesis  between  waxing  and 
ta  to  Sowe's  emendation  as  being  the  right 
H0  makes  no  sense  whaterer 

II:  eat  iron  like  an  oetrieh.— The  source. 
pupolar  belief  about  tlie  ostrich  is  derived, 
!iit    The  passage  is  taken  verbatitn  from  the 

Aceording  to  a  note  of  Halliweli  on  the  pas- 
tkt  Flay,  Sir  Thomas  Browne  and  Alexander 
t  a  paper  battle  some  two  centuries  ago"  on 
tf  this  digestive  feat  of  Mfrie^M.  I  can  speak 
d  «q)erlence  of  the  marvellous  appetite  and 
SB  eaaiL  I  once  gave  one  of  these  binls  some 
I,  some  pennies,  and  part  of  a  leather  purse, 

he  consumed  with  perfect  satisfactioiL  I 
m  with  a  pocket-handkerchief,  which  was  of 
Se  size.  This  he  had  Miue  difficulty  in  dis- 
9e  ultimately  swalh)wed  it  completely,  and 
IS  not  at  all  affected  by  the  meal.  Fliny  says, 
the  ostrich  (bk.  x.  cli.  1,  p.  270):  "  A  wonder 
leir  nature,  that  wliatsoever  they  eat  (and 
«rs  they  1)ee  of  all  things,  without  difference 
hey  concoct  and  digest  it." 

3:  If  Ay.  rtide  companion,  vhateoe'er  thou  be. 
Night's  Dream,  note  7.     Compare  Julius 
1S8:  "Companion,  hence!"  also  Comedy  of 
04. 

td:  That  Alexander  Iden,  Eeq^tire  qf  Kent — 
»  Esquire."  We  omit  the  an,  describing  Iden 
sray  that  Hall  doea    See  above,  note  298. 

}:  But  at /or  words,  —whoee  greatneee  anttcert 
»mit  Zhff;  we  follow  Dyce's  reading. 

I'.  I  beseech  Goi>  on  my  knees.  —Ft.  have  Jotv. 
)red  the  reading  Ood  from  Qti  Some  com- 
ink  thatt/ov«  was  substitutetl  in  consequence 
«  3  James  I.  chap.  IL,  which  forbade  the  use 
of  Ood  upon  the  stage.  But,  undoubtedly, 
itimes  used  in  other  passages  for  the  name 
tian  deity  where  its  use  can  scarcely  be  so 

10:  the  m  weals  I  hate  lost.  -  As  Cade  had 
;  food  Ave  days  (see  above,  line  41X  this  shows 
0  meaU  a  day  were  supposed  to  be,  at  that 
»per  allowance. 

\i:  And  as  I  thriut  thy  body  teith  my  sword.— 
nai  in;"  following  Dyce  we  have  omitted 


ACT    V.      SCENK  1. 

—The  dramatist  now  passes  over  a  considerable 
interval  of  time  In  July.  14A0,  Jack  Cade  was  taken  and 
killed.  The  battle  of  St.  AUmhs  was  fought  May  22nd, 
1465.  Immediately  after  the  suppression  of  Cade's  rebel- 
lion York  came  over  tntm  Ireland  to  England  witli  4000 
men.  He  forced  his  way  into  Henry's  presence, and  behaved 
with  great  insolence.  Having  made  the  king  promise  to 
sunmion  a  parliament,  he  retired  to  his  castle  at  Fother- 
ingay.  Immediately  after  this  Somerset  returned  from 
France;  but.  with  the  disgrace  of  the  li>8S  of  Normandy 
attaching  to  him,  he  could  do  but  very  little  for  the  king's 
cause.  The  enmity  between  York  and  Somerset  kept  the 
country  in  a  constant  state  of  agitation.  In  1461  York 
raised  another  army  on  the  pretext  of  defeatiuK  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Somerset.  He  marched  to  London,  but  found 
the  gates  shut  against  him.  Thence  he  proceeded  to 
Dartford  in  Kent,  in  the  hope  of  Ijeing  Joined  by  the 
Kentish  men.  Henry  followed  him  with  liis  army,  but  no 
collision  took  place.  'Ilie  result  of  the  negotiations  tlint 
ensued  was  that  Somerset  was  committed  to  prison;  w  bile 
York  dislmnded  his  army  and  submitted  to  Henry.  The 
two  rivals  then  met  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  and  abused 
one  another  roundly.  Immediately  after  this  interview 
York  was  arrested.  Henry  refused  to  f<dlow  Somerset's 
advice,  which  was  tliat  he  should  l»e  put  on  his  trial  and 
executed.  York  again  swore  fealty  to  the  king,  and  a 
peace  was  patched  up  lietween  the  rival  parties,  mainly 
brought  about  by  the  news  that  the  KatI  of  March  was 
advancing  with  an  army  to  lilierate  his  father.  Imme- 
diately after  this  two  important  events  happened:  one. 
the  fatal  battle  in  which  l'uU>ot  was  defeated  and  slain, 
and  Ouienne  lost  to  the  English ;  the  other  the  birth  of  a 
son  to  the  king  and  queen.  This  last  event  would  seem 
to  have  put  a  stop  to  York's  ho|>es  of  the  succession.  But 
at  this  very  Ume  the  health  of  the  king,  both  mental  and 
IxHlily,  was  such  that  a  protectorate  had  to  be  appointed; 
and  York  was  chosen  by  a  committee  of  peers  for  the 
office ;  but  the  king's  riRhU  were  preserved  inviolate.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  1454  Henry  had  recovert>d  his  health 
and  reason.  At  the  l»e};inning  of  the  next  year,  1455,  he 
put  an  end  to  the  protectorate,  and  li1>erated  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  from  the  Tower.  He  did  his  l>e8t  to  recon- 
cile the  two  dukes,  and  induce  them  to  submit  their 
claims  to  arbitration;  but  York,  who  had  detomdiied  to 
provoke  a  civil  war,  collected  together  his  forces,  and  on 
May  22nd,  the  battle  of  St  Albans  was  fought 


Line  5:  saneta  majestas!—So  Ff.  Qii  have  sancta 
maiesta,  which  may  have  been  intended  for  Italian. 
Santa  maestd,  which  Capell  printed,  would  certainly  suit 
the  metre  much  better ;  but,  if  it  were  intended  to  be 
so.  we  should  expect  to  find  some  greater  blunder  in  the 
spelling.  There  is  scarcely  any  instance,  throughout 
Shakespeare's  plays,  of  two  ItalUn  words  together  being 
spelt  correctly,  either  in  Ff.  or  Q«i. 

no.  Line  10:  A  sceptre  shall  it  have,  HAVK  I  a  tonl— 
Le.  "as  I  have  a  soul."    Compare  Henry  VIII.  iv.  1.  44: 
Sir,  as  I  hax>t  *  scut,  the  is  aa  angel. 

ni.  Line  13 :  /  mmt  dusemMe.— It  la  curious  to  flxid  hi 
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ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VI.— PABT  II. 


ACI  V.  Seene  1. 


Shakespeare  the  original  of  this  phrase,  repeated  ad  nau- 
team  in  all  melodramas  of  the  last  fifty  yean,  and  forming 
one  of  the  stock  jokes  of  borlesqaei^  How  many  a  time 
have  we  seen  the  villain,  or  mock  Tillain,  as  the  case  may 
be,  wrapping  his  cloak  ronnd  him  while  he  muttered, 
"  I  must  dissemble ! "  Little  did  we  think  that  he  was 
unwittingly  quoting  Shakespeare.  Marlowe  used  it  be- 
fore Shakespeare,  in  the  Jew  of  Malta,  act  iv.:  "But  I 
mutt  dittembU"  (Works,  p.  166X 

SIS.  Lines  26,  27: 

Atid  now,  like  AJax  Telam&nius, 
On  theep  or  oxen  could  1  spend  my  fury. 
See  Love's  Labour 's  Lost,  note  106.    Grey  (vol.  ii.  p.  81) 
quotes  from  Cleveland's  Works,  1677,  p.  76: 
"Stout  AJax,  with  his  ang^r<<odled  brain, 
KiliiiiK  a  sheep,  thought  Agamemnon  slain." 

515.  Line  65:  May  PASS  into  the  presence  of  a  king. — 
Walker  conjectured  press,  which  looks  very  much  like  the 
right  reading,  in  spite  of  the  unpleasant  Jingle  between 
press  and  presence. 

514.  Line  72:  /  toas,  an  t  like  your  majesty.— TerhSLps 
we  should  read,  in  order  to  complete  the  line, 

I  was  that  man,  an 't  like  your  majesty. 

516.  Line  74:  Alexander  Iden,  that's  wy  tuime.— Again 
I  would  suggest,  to  complete  the  line : 

Alexander  Iden,  that's  my  name,  my  liege. 

I  see  tliat  in  the  Cambridge  edn.  the  same  conjecture  was 
made  by  Kelghtley. 

S16.  Line  78 :  Iden,  kneel  down  [He  kneels].  IDKN,  rise 
np  a  knight— ¥t  have 

Iden,  kneele  downe,  rise  vp  a  Knight. 

We  have  followed  Dyce  in  inserting  the  second  iden. 

SIT  Line  109:  Wovldst  have  me  KNEEL ?yfr«t  let  me  ask 
qf  THESE,  [pointing  to  his  AttendanU].— Tyrwhitt  thought 
that  by  these  York  meant  his  knees.  Other  commentators 
explain  it  that  be  meant  his  sons.  Our  stage-direction 
supplies  what  seems  the  most  probable  explanation.  In 
saying  these  words  he  is  intended  to  point  to  those  of  his 
followers  whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  who  had 
already  been  taught  to  look  upon  him  as  a  claimant  to 
the  crown. 

515.  Line  181:  To  Bbdlam  with  html  is  the  man  grown 
mad f— See  King  John,  note  85,  alao  foot-note;  but  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  use  of  Bedlam  or  Bethlehem  hospital 
for  the  insane  dates  from  an  earlier  period  than  Henry 
VIII. :  "  Next  unto  the  parish  church  of  S.  Buttolph,"  says 
Stow,  "is  a  fayre  inne  for  receipt  of  travellers:  then  an 
Hospitall  of  S.  Mary  of  Bethelem,  founded  by  Simon 
Fits  Mary  one  of  the  Sheriffes  of  London,  in  the  yeare 
1246.  he  founded  it  to  haue  beene  a  Priorie  of  Cannons 
with  brethren  and  sisters,  and  king  Edward  the  thirde 
granted  a  protection,  which  I  have  seene  for  the  brethren, 
Milieia  beatCB  Mariat  de  Bethlem,  within  the  citie  of  Lon- 
don, the  14  yeare  of  his  raigne.  It  was  an  hospitall /or 
dwtraeted  people. "    Survey  of  London,  1508,  p.  127. 

S19.  Lines  139,  140 : 
Edw.  Ay,  noble  father,  if  our  tpords  wiU  serve. 
Ricli.  And  if  words  will  not,  then  cur  weapons  shall 
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The  dramatist  takes  conaiderable  liberty  with  history  in 
making  the  sons  of  York  old  enough  to  bear  arms  at  thia. 
Ume.  Edward,  Earl  of  March,  was  bora  April  29th.  1442» 
so  that  he  was  Just  thirteen  years  old.  Richard  was  born 
October  2nd,  1452,  so  that  he  was  not  three  years  old. 
The  exact  date  of  the  battle  of  St  Albans  was  May  22nd,. 
1455. 

550.  Line  146:  fkll-lurkiho  eurs.^It  if  rery  doubtful 
if  this  is  the  right  reading.  Several  emendations  hare 
been  proposed,  such  m  fell-barking,  fell4ureking,  and,  by 
the  Collier  MS.,  the  very  obvious  and  commonplace  sag- 
getilon  fell-looking.  The  word  is  hyphened  in  Ff.;  lut 
after  all.  though  a  peculiar  epithet,  it  may  be  the  right 
one ;  for  it  describes  aptly  enough  that  kind  of  ferocioua 
cur  which  lies  in  wait  for  the  unsuspecting  passenger, 
and,  rushing  out  from  its  hiding-place,  flies  at  him  before 
he  has  time  to  defend  himself. 

551.  Lines  151-156.— This  speech  was  added  by  Shake- 
speare, and  has  no  parallel  in  The  Contention.  It  fore- 
shadows very  clearly  the  character  of  Richard  as  it  waa 
afterwards  so  powerfully  developed  in  Richard  III. 


I.  Line  15S:  Who,  being  surrsR'P  with  the  bear's  fell 
paw.— We  have  given  in  the  foot-note  what  seems  the 
preferable  interpretation  of  this  elliptical  phrase.  Some 
take  it  to  mean  "  in  a  state  of  sufferance  or  pain."  We 
have  a  similar  instance  of  the  elliptical  use  of  suffer  in. 
this  play,  iil.  2.  262: 

Lest  being  svffef'd  In  that  harmful  slumber, 

i.e.  "being  allowed  to  remain ; "  and  before  in  iii.  1.  S2 : 

Suffer  them  now,  and  tlieyll  o'ergrow  the  garden. 


I.  Lines  164,  165: 
What,  wilt  thou  on  thy  death-bed  play  the  ruffiah. 
And  seek  for  SORROW  with  thy  sPBCTACLBsr 
Rujlan  appears  here  to  have  the  sense  in  which  it  i& 
generally  used  in  Shakespeare,  namely,  that  of  "  a  brutal, 
boisterous  fellow. "    Otherwise  we  might  have  suspected 
that  it  had  the  same  sense  as  the  Italian  rtijlano,  "a 
pimp,"  "a  pander,"  a  sense  in  which  it  is,  not  unfrequently. 
used  in  old  writers;  the  meaning  being  that  Salisbury  hstd, 
in  his  old  age,  played  the  part  of  the  tempter  to  hit  ton. 
Sorrow  probably  means  here  more  "cause  for  repent- 
ance or  remorse  "  than  the  ordinary  sense  of  grief. 

Shakespeare  refers  to  spectacles  In  three  other  passages, 
of  which  the  most  noUble  is  in  As  You  Like  It,  iL  7. 159: 
With  spedaciet  on  nose  and  pouch  on  side. 

Spectacles  were,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  probably  only 
made  wiUi  convex  glasses,  and  intended  for  old  aight,  not 
for  short  sight 

SSI  Line  170:  And  stain  thine  honourahls  age  with 
BLOOD.— Ff.  have  "  with  shame."  We  have  followed  Dyce 
in  adopting  Walker's  conjecture,  which  prevents  the 
clashing  of  shame  with  "  For  shame!"  below,  line  173. 

SSS.  line  196:  You  were  best  go  to  bed  and  dream  mgaus, 
— Ff.  have  "You  were  best  to  go."  We  hsTe  omitted  ths 
to  before  go,  as  spoiling  the  line,  being  unnecessary.  Rows 
made  the  same  omission. 


Line  200:  And  that  I  'II  write  upon  thy  buroonct. 
—Planch^  in  his  Cyclopaedia  of  Costume  (pp.  64. 65)  ssy* : 


NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VL— PART  II. 


ACT  y.  Some  2l 


k,Bvfinot.  AtpecietofckMehetmetinrented, 
i  flnt  worn  by  the  Biun;iiiidiM»  (whence  pro> 
«BM)  Ib  the  fifteenth  oentniy.  Its  peculiarity 
in  the  adaptation  of  the  lower  rim  of  Uie  hel- 
>  upper  one  of  the  gorget,  by  hollowing  it  out 
oetre  the  head  of  the  latter,  by  which  contriv- 
ead  could  be  freely  tamed  to  the  right  or  the 
tt  ezpoelng  the  throat  of  the  wearer  to  the  point 
«  or  the  ■word.'* 

B  901 :  Mi(fht  I  Hit  know  the€  6y  thy  HOCnCHOLD 
1  haT0  koumd;  F.  2,  F.  S,  F.  4  hotuet.  Malone 
■t  to  reatore  the  reading  houtehdd  from  Qq. 

B  SOS:  The  rampatU  hear  ehain'd  to  the  trigged 
I  well-known  badge  of  the  Neville  family  came 
i  of  Warwick  from  the  Beauchampa  through 
ge  with  the  heirsM  of  Beauchamp.  Earl  uf 

See  I.  Henry  VI.  note  &  The  crest  of  the 
aa  a  don  boU't  head,  which  ia  atill  borne  by  the 
MTgavenny;  the  anpportera  of  their  arms  being 

argent,  armed,  collared,  and  chaiued.  See 
192. 

i  211:  ^imI  so  to  arme,  to  ARIIS,  vietorioue 
'e  have  inserted  the  second  to  anne  in  order  to 
he  line,  which  in  Ff.  stands 

Aa<l  so  to  arms,  victorUms  father. 

ACT  V.    Sci^rsE  2. 

»  28.— Lord  aifford  was  not  killed  by  York. 
Df  his  death  is  represented  in  accordance  with 
the  next  play,  III.  Henry  VI.  i.  1.  7-0: 

nd  Clifford  and  Iu>rd  Suflbrd,  aO  abreast, 
irs'd  our  main  battle's  froot.  and  breakiiifi  in. 
tc  bj  the  swords  of  common  soldiers  sUin. 

■e  had,  aa  Pr.  Percy  pointed  out,  a  dramatic 
aUng  ClifoTd  fall  by  the  hand  of  Yorlc,  because 
eaaon  for  the  vengeance  which  young  Cliford 
rk  and  his  young  son,  Butland.  llie  fact  that 
«  should  have  allowed  the  lines,  referring  to 
of  Cliford  quoted  above,  to  stand,  is  merely 
oof  of  the  carelessness  with  which  he  revised 
these  playsw 


I  45:  To  eeaae.'^Waet  thou  ordain'd,  dear 
e  have  here  another  instance  of  a  dramatic 
ad  by  the  omiaaion  of  a  syllable,  to  other  in- 
nrhich  we  have  drawn  attention.  (See  Bichard 
0.)  Xo  one  with  any  ear  or  dramatic  feeling 
b  to  snpply  the  lacking  syllable  here.  The 
the  actor  does  that  naturally. 

a  51-aO.— Theae  lines,  which  are  neariy  all 
e's  own,  prepare  us  for  the  horrible  cruelty  of 
ord  in  the  next  play.  We  now  strike  the  key- 
it  bloodthirsty  passion  for  vengeance  on  per- 
ids,  which  made  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  so  hor- 
gnidied  by  acts  of  atrocious  cruelty. 

e»:  Ai  wild  Medea  young  Abeyrtus  did.^ 
r  Apeyrtua  was  the  son  of  Aei^tes,  King  of 
1  tba  broChar  of  Medea.    Ovid  in  his  TriaUa 


(lib.  ill  eleg.  ix.)  narrates  the  horrible  story,  how  Medea 
during  her  flight  from  Colchis  with  Jason,  when  off  the 
coast  of  HoBsia,  seeing  that  her  father's  ships  threatened 
to  overtake  the  fugitives,  inhumanly  killed  her  young 
brother,  and  scattered  his  mangled  limbs  about,  in  order 
that  the  horrid  sight  might  stay  her  father  in  his  pursuit. 
The  place,  where  this  supposed  barbarity  was  committed, 
wss  Tomi,  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  (Black  Sea);  the 
very  town  where  Ovid  wore  out  the  miserable  years  of 
his  exile. 

OM.  Lines  67-60: 

For  underneath  an  aUhouee'  paltry  eign. 
The  Cattle  in  Saint  AUban't,  Somereet 
Hath  made  the  unzard  famous  in  hie  death. 

The  incident  is  thus  narrated  by  Hall  (p.  238):  "  For  there 
died  vnder  the  signe  of  the  Castle,  Edmond  duke  of  Som- 
erset, who  long  before  wss  warned  to  eschew  all  Castles, 
and  beside  hym,  lay  Henry  the  second  erle  of  Northum- 
berland, Httfrey  erle  of  Stafford,  sonne  to  the  duke  of 
Buckingham.  Jhon  lorde  Clifford,  and  viij.  M.  men  and 
more. " 

IBS.  Line  87:  Beignt  in  the  hearU  of  aU  our  present 
PART.— Ff.  read  parte;  we  have  followed  Dyce  in  printing 
part =party;  compare  line  35  above: 

Throw  In  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our /arf 


Line  00:  Away,  my  lord,  ateay  .'—The  king  did  not 
fly;  but  was  conducted  by  the  Duke  of  York  to  London 
with  every  demonstration  of  reverence  and  honour. 
Hall's  account  of  the  battle  of  St.  Albans  is  as  follows 
(p.  232):  "The  kyng  beyng  credebly  informed,  of  the 
greate  army  conimyng  toward  hym,  assembled  an  hcst 
intendyng  to  mete  with  the  duke  in  the  Northe  parte^ 
because  he  had  to  many  frendes  about  the  citie  of  London, 
and  for  that  cause,  with  greate  spede  and  small  lucke.  he 
beyng  accompanied,  with  the  Dukes  of  Somerset,  and 
Buckyngham,  tlierles  of  Stafford,  Northumberlande,  and 
Wiltshire,  with  the  lorde  Clifford,  and  diuerse  other 
barOs,  departed  out  of  Westminster,  the.  xx.  dale  of  May, 
toward  the  toune  of  S.  Albons:  of  whose  doynges.  tlie 
duke  of  Yorke  being  aduertlsed,  by  his  espials,  with  all 
his  power  costed  the  countreys,  and  came  to  the  same 
toune,  the  third  dale  next  ensuyng.  The  kyng  hearyng 
of  their  approchyng,  sent  to  hym  messengers,  stndghtly 
chargyng  and  commaundyng  hym,  as  an  obedient  sublect, 
to  kepe  the  peace,  and  not  as  an  enemy  to  his  naturall 
countrey,  to  murdre  and  slay  his  awne  countremen  and 
propre  nacid.  While  kyng  Henry  more  desirous  of  peace 
then  of  warre,  was  sendyng  furthe  his  orators,  at  the  one 
ende  of  the  toune;  the  erle  of  Warwicke  with  the  Marche> 
men,  entered  at  the  other  gate  of  the  toune,  and  flersly 
set  on  thekyngesforewanl,  and  theim  shortly  discomfited, 
llien  came  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  all  the  other  lordea 
with  the  kynges  power,  whiche  fought  a  sore  and  a  cmell 
battaill,  in  the  whiche,  many  a  tall  man  lost  hta  life:  but 
the  duke  of  Yorke  sent  euer  freshe  men,  to  succor  the 
wery,  and  put  new  men  In  the  places  of  the  hurt  persons, 
by  whiche  onely  polUcie.  the  kyngea  armie  was  profligate 
and  dispersed,  and  all  the  chieftaines  of  the  field  almoate 
slain  and  brought  to  confusion." 
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ACT  V.  Soen«  3. 


NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  II. 


ACT  V.  Scene  3 


ACT  V.    Scene  3. 

887.  Line  1:  Old  5a<i»bt(n/.  trho  can  report  qf  himf — 
Ff.  have  "0/  Salisbury."  llie  eiueiulation  is  from  Col- 
lier's MS.  correetor.  adopted  by  Dyce.  In  the  correspond- 
ing speech  in  The  Contention  York  asks  (p.  610): 

But  did  you  see  eld  Salsbury,  since  we 
With  bloodie  mindes  did  buckle  witJi  the  foe? 


Lines  3.  4: 
Aged  eontwnoiu  aiid  all  BKr:^H  qftiuie. 
And,  like  a  gallant  in  the  BKUW  q/  yuuth. 

So  ¥t.  Warburton's  conjecture  bruite  for  brtuh  is  adopted 
by  some  editors,  and  Mr.  Collier's  MS.  con'ector  made 
the  same  alteration;  but  compare  Troilus  and  Cressida,  ▼. 
3.33,34: 

I^t  f;row  thy  kinews  till  their  knots  l>e  strong. 
And  tempt  not  yet  the  brushes  of  tlie  war ; 

in  which  passage  ^fr.  Collier's  MS.  again  substituted 
bruiten.  Bnuh  certainly  seems  in  tlmt  passage,  and  liere, 
to  give  tlie  notion  of  "a  rough  encounter,"  and,  perhaps, 
in  the  passage  in  our  text  there  is  also  the  Idea  of  tlie 
detrition  and  the  wearing  effect  caused  by  time;  through 
this  meaning  we  probably  get  the  more  modem  expres- 
t>ion  "brush  with  the  enemy,"  i.e.  "nharp  enemtnler  with 
the  enemy.  For  broto  in  line  4  there  are  many  emen- 
dations; Johnson  suggested  blow  in  the  sense  of  blo»som- 
iug;  and  the  Cambridge  edd.  give  an  anonymous  con- 
jecture glow,  which  is  very  plausible,  as  is  also  Collier's 


correction  blomn.    In  support  of  the  last  conjecture  Mr 
W.  N.  Lettsom  quotes  from  Much  Ado,  v.  1.  76: 

His  May  of  youth  and  bloom  of  luvtihood ; 

and  in  support  of  bruite  he  quotes  from  the  s-ime  play, 
same  scene,  line  05: 

And  with  grey  hairs  and  bruise  of  many  days. 

Certainly  these  passages  lend  considerable  support  to 
Collier's  emendations;  but  this  seems  to  us  another  esse 
in  which  one  is  not  justified  in  altering  the  text  sin^j 
because  the  expression  is  not  one  we  sliould  have  ex- 
pecteil.  There  is  more  to  Iw  said  for  changing  brvw  tbsn 
brtiith;  fur  where  brow  is  used  figuratively  by  ShakespesK, 
in  King  John,  v.  1.  49.  50: 

outface  the  brort' 
Of  bragifing  horror; 

and  in  the  same  play,  v.  6.  17:  "here  walk  1  in  the  blKt 
brow  of  night;"  and  again,  where  it  is  used  ns  genenllT^ 
"aspect."  "appearance"  in  Hamlet,  i.  2.  4: 

To  be  contracted  on  one  brw  of  woe, 

it  always  has  the  sense,  more  or  less,  of  frowning.   Tlw 
only  passage  tliat  at  all  confirms  the  use  of  brov  in  the 
sense  required  by  the  text,  is  in  Macbeth,  iv.  3.  23: 
Though  all  things  foul  would  wear  the  brows  of  grace. 


Line  29:    Sow,  by  my  PAITH.— Ff.  rewl  A««A 
Malone  supposed  this  to  have  been  one  of  the  alterstioDi 
made  in  F.  1  to  avoid  the  i>enalty  of  the  statute,  before 
referred  to,  of  Snl  James  I.  cap.  21.     His  eniendstiot* 
faith  has  been  very  generally  adopted. 


WORDS   OCCURRING   ONLY   IN    KING   HENRY    VI. 

PART  11. 

Note.— llie  addition  of  sub.  adj.  verb,  adv.  in  brackets  immediately  after  a  word  indicates  that  the  word  is 
used  as  a  substantive,  adjective,  verb,  or  adverb,  only  in  the  passage  or  iMkssages  cited. 

Note.  —The  compound  words  marked  with  an  asterisk  ( * )  are  printed  as  two  separate  words  in  F.  1. 


Act  8c.  Line 

Abrook ii.  4  10 

Accuse  (sub.)..  ilL  1  100 

Aidancei iiL  2  105 

*Alder-llefest..  i.  1  28 

Ashy* ill.  2  02 

Attainture i.  2  100 

Balance  (verb),  v.  1  9 

Banditto iv.  1  135 

Beehives iv.  1  100 

Beggar-woman  iv.  2  151 

Behoofs iv.  7  83 

Besom iv.  7  34 

Bested it  3  50 


1  Venus  and  Ad.  330. 
S  Vena*  aud  Ad.  76 ;   Lacreoe. 
1378, 1S13. 
s  Lorer'i  Cumi>l.  163. 


Ai-t  8c.  Line 

Bickerings  ....      i.    1  144 

"Bitter-searching  iii.    2  311 

Blood-bespotted    v.     1  117 

Blood-consuming  iii.   2  01 

Bloodsheddhig     iv.    7  108 

Blunt-witted . .    Iii.    2  210 

Brain-pan iv.  10  IS 

Breastplate....     iii.    2  232 

Bricklayer. ....  ^  1^     ^  *® 

'              Uv.    2  l.'iS 

Bucks* iv.    2  51 

"Burly-boned.,    iv.  10  00 

*Burying-place .  iv.  10  08 

Cade iv.    2  86 

Cage  (a  lock-up)  iv.    2  50 

Cathedral i.    2  87 

4  i.<.  dirtj  linen. 
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Act  Hr.  Line 

Chair-days. v.  2  48 

Chirping iii.  2  42 

Choicely iii.  1  313 

Christian-like    ) ,,,  «  ru 

(adv.) r"-  2  58 

Churoh-like  ...       i.  1  247 

Claret iv.  0  4 

Commentaries,     iv.  7  05 

(^ntusion V.  3  3 

Conventicles.,    iii.  1  100 

Cdrrosive  (sub.)  iii.  2  403 

*Court-hand...    iv.  2  101 

Cradle-babe....     iii.  2  392 

Crimeless ii.  4  03 

Culpable iii.  2  22 

Damsons ii.  1  102 

*Dark-seated . .     iii.  2  828 

*Deadly-handed    v.  2  9 


Act  8c.  Lin*- 

*Dear-l)ought..  i.   1  ^ 

Deathful iii.    2  *^ 

Deepfet ii.    4  ^ 

Defamed iii.   1  ^^ 

Denayed  (verb)  i.   S  ^*^ 

DespoUetl ii.    S  ^^ 

Discomfit  (sub.)  v.    2  i^ 

Dispursetl iU.   1  "' 

*Door-naU iv.  10  *J 

Duchy* L    1  50 

Emblaie iv.  10  '^ 

Emmanuel....  it.    2  1^ 

Enchasett  ....  1.    2  * 

Encroaching . .  iv.    1  ^^ 


*  The  plant  occurs  twice  in  lb* 
Mine  scene,  line*  M.  110. 


WOfiDS  PECULIAR  TO  KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  11. 


Act  8c  Line 

^' {"^.  1  z 

(ernized t.  8  81 

lorduiiw L  4  & 

ilw-heMt(adj.)  ▼.  1  148 

rfot UL  1  298 

D-fanUng...      ▼.  1  146 

looioiu. lU.  1  120 

tMBth' i.  1  188 

H-eonceiTed    HI.  2  44 

igging It.  1  6 

lodfol UL  1  81 

rret 1.  8  194 

MUy(adT.).    Ui.  2  170 

bbete l^-  1  8* 

I  V.  2  M 

Tenuuice L  8  50 

imper(verb)       L  3  148 

itcbet Iv.  7  96 

viK>ffeoding  iii.  2  60 

M(8ab.)....    UL  2  826 

-nortared'..      L  2  42 

per. iU.  2  76 

V«niu  and  Ad.  »>. 

The  plnnl   form   oecun  as 

«iu.  It.  7.  W. 

^can*  and  Ad.  131. 


Act  8c.  Line 

Ume-twigt UL  8  16 

*LoDg-boftt iv.  1  68 

"Long-impiitoned  r.  1  88 

*Lord-protectonhip  U.  1    80 

Madbred UL  1  864 

*Market-day. . .     fr.  2  62 

Merchant-Uke.    iv.  1  41 

Nap(pfclothX.     iv.  2  8 

Office-tMulge . . .      L  2  26 

Ostrich iv.  10  81 

Overgurged . . . .     iv.  1  84 

*0ver-j(>y(8ab )      i.  1  81 

Overripeoed...       L  2  1 

Paper-mill iv.  7  41 

Perish  (trans.).    iU.  2  100 

Peroration L  1  105 

Plasterer iv.  2  140 

*Pointing-8tock     iL  4  46 

Premised v.  2  41 

*Prettyvanlting  iii.  2  94 

Procurator i.  1  3 

Propounded...      i.  2  81 

( UL  1  00 

"(UL  1  121 

iL  3  41 


Protectorship.. 
Pulls  (sub.)  .. 


Quadrangle....       L    3    150 


Act  8c.  Line 
Quill* L    8       4 

*Raging-nuul  10  UL  2  894 

Rampant v.  1  203 

ReadUy" v.  2  88 

Redound iv.  9  47 

Regentship....  L  8  107 

Reproachfullj.  ii.  4  97 

Ringleader....  iL  1  170 

Roast  (sub.)...  L  1  109 

Salletis  (head-piece)  iv.  10 12 

Say. a  kind  of  satin  iv.  7  27 

Serge iv.  7  27 

Shag-hsiredis..    iii.  1  867 

Shallow-rooted    iU.  1  31 

Sharp-quilled..    UL  1  363 

Shearman iv.  2  141 

Silent  (sub.  )l...       L  4  19 

Silken-coated.,    iv.  2  130 

Sophister v.  1  lUl 

Span-counter.,     iv.  2  1G6 

'Steadfast-gazing  iv.  10  48 

Steadier iv.  7  101 

*  UMd  in  a  peculiar  venae.  See 
note6B. 

10  Venus  and  Ad.  1161. 

"  Lucrrice.  1 18«. 

IS  Hee  the  fn«>t-noie  in  t4>xt 

W  Some  modem  editor*  n»ad 
i/iaff-hairfl  instead  of  «Aa|^<arvd, 
Macbeth,  ir.  2.  8S. 


Act  Sc  Line 

Straiter(adv.).    iU.  8  20 

*Stumbling-blocks  L    2  64 

Subversion iU.  1  208 

Tainture iL  1  188 

Tally"  ("ub.)..     iv.  7  89 

Tear-stained...     U.  4  16 

Tender-feeling      ii.  4  9 

*Three-hooped     iv.  2  72 

Timely-parted,    iii.  2  161 

Township L  3  27 

Trap  (verb)....     UL  1  840 

TurmoUed iv.  10  18 

Two-hand  (adj.)    IL  1  46 

Unassnileil v.  2  18 

Unbloodied....     liL  2  198 

Uncurable -J"'  ^  **^ 

i  V.  2  86 

•Under-ground)  .{  ,  ,».* 

(sub). i"  ***  ^  ''* 

Uneath iL  4  8 

Unhelpful UL  1  218 

VaunU(sub.)..    UL  1  60 

•Well-proportioned  UL  2  176 

Ycladi* L  1  88 


14  Sonn.  cxxii.  10. 
i&  The  m<Mlem  form  clad  oocnrt 
fire  times  in  Hhakefi]ieaie. 


ORIGINAL  EMENDATIONS  ADOPTED. 


i.  2.  66:  Being  htU  a  troman,  I  will  not  be  $laek. 
I  4.  52-65: 

Buck  [Examining  the  written  papers]  True,  madam, 
none  at  aU:  tehat  call  you  thief 

[Holding  up  a  paper. 
York,  .^tray  teith  them  !  let  them  be  elapp'd  up  do$e. 
And  kept  asunder.     You,  madam,  »hall  with  u$. 
[To  Stafford]  Stafford,  take  her  to  thee. 

[Exeunt  above.  William  Stafford  with 
Duchess  and  Hume,  guarded. 
>•    iL  1.  26:  With  80  XTCH  holineit  can  you  not  doitt 
^   ill.  82,88: 

(hieen.  And  thy  ambition,  Olotter. 
King.  Prithee,  peace, 

Good  queen,  and  whet  not  on  thete/urioue  peen. 
*•  ii.  L  62:  Corns  to  the  king;  tell  him  what  miracle. 
^  ill.  68.60: 

8u  WHBRB  the  tounumen,  on  proeemon, 
Come  to  present  your  h^hness  with  the  man. 
'^-  iL  1.  71:  Although  by  sight  his  sin  be  muUiplied. 

So  Lloyd. 
^  U.  1.  164:    You  made,  my  lord,  in  a  day  whole 
towns  to  Jly. 


Not« 

lis. 

122. 

141. 
164. 
167. 

171. 
174. 
179. 
184. 
221. 


229. 


267. 


294. 


329. 


ii.  2.  0:  My  lord,  J  long  to  hear  it  TOLD  at  /ulL 

ii.  2.  28 :  Father,  the  Duke  OF  York  hath  told  the 

truth. 
U.  3.  103:  Oo,  take  YE  hence  thattraitor  from  our  sight. 
ii.  4.  102 :  It  is  my  office;  madam,  pardon  me. 
iU.  1.  166 :  Myself  had  NOTB  qf  your  conventides. 
So  anonymous  conjecture  in  Cambridge  edn. 
UL  1.  222 :  Say,  '*  Who 's  a  traitor,  Gloster  he  is  none." 
UL  1.  248 :  Were 't  not  all  one,  an  empty  eagle  set. 
UL  1. 348 :  WhUee  I  in  Ireland  NURSE  a  niightyband, 
UI.  2.  26 :  i  thank  thee,  love. 
iv.  1.  21,  22: 

The  lives  <f  those  we  have.  loH  in  fight,  SHALL  THBT 
Be  counterpois'd  with  #ifcA  a  petty  sumJ 
iv.  1.  70,  71 :  , 
Cap.  Yes,  Poole. 
Suf.  Poole  ! 

Cap.  Ay,  kennel,  puddle,  sink;  whose  filth  and  dirt 
iv.  4.  48:  Lord  Say,  JACK  Cade,  the  traitor. 
hateth  thee. 

Iv.  9.  80:  The  Duke  of  Somerset,  whom  he  terms 
traitor. 
V.  1.  211:  And  so  to  arms,'SO  ASMS,  victorimts  father. 
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EMENDATIONS  ON  KING  HENRY  VL— PART  II. 


ORIGINAL  EMENDATIONS  SUGGESTED. 


Noie 

114.    U.  L  186, 187 : 

OCML! 

What  miaeki^s  tewk  the  wicked  ones,  (Aervky 

Heaping  on  their  own  heade  oonfution! 
too.    iU.  1  8S0: 

O. 

Let  me  entreat  thee  cease.    Give  me  thy  hand. 

108 


Nuto 

829.    It.  1.  »,  70: 

Cap.  Yee,  Poole! 

8uf.  PooUJ  Poole!  Sir- 

Cap.  Aye,Li 

314.    V.  1.  72 :  /  iceu  THAT  MAN,  an't  like  your 
815.    T.  1.  74:   Alexander  Iden,  that's  my  k 
LIEOB.    So  Keightley. 


KING   HENKY  VI.-PAET   III 


NOTES*    IJY 

F.  A.  MARSHALL  am.  P.  Z.  KOUXD. 


*  The  iDtroduction  to  Parts  II.  and  III.  combined,  precedes  Tart  II. 


DRAMATIS    PERSONS 


King  Henry  the  Sixth. 

Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  his  son. 

Lewis  XL,  King  of  France. 

Duke  uf  Somerset. 

Duke  of  Exeter. 

Earl  of  Oxford. 

Earl  of  Northumberland. 

Earl  of  Westmoreland. 

Lord  Clifford. 

liicHARD  Plantagenbt,  Duke  of  York.\ 

Edward,   Earl  of    March,    afterwards , 

King  Edward  IV. 
Edmund,  Earl  of  Rutland. 
George,  afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence. 
Richard,  afterwards  Diikeof  Gloucester., 
Duke  of  Norfolk. 
Marquess  of  Montague. 
Earl  of  Warwick. 
Earl  of  Pembroke. 
Lord  Hastings. 


his  sons. 


Lord  Stafford. 

Sir  John  Mortimer,  )  ^   ^u  t^i     *v  i, 

.,     „        .,  ?•  uncles  to  the  Duke  of  lork. 

Sir  Hugh  Mortimer,  ) 

Henrt,  Earl  of  Richmond,  a  jouth. 

liORD  Rivers,  brother  to  Lady  Grey. 

Sir  William  Stanley. 

Sir  John  Montgomery 

Sir  John  S<»mervillk. 

Tutor  to  Rutland. 

Mayor  of  York. 

Lieutenant  of  the  Tower. 

A  Nobleman. 

Two  Keei)erK. 

A  Huntsman. 

A  Lancastrian  Soldier  who  has  killed  his  father. 

A  Yorkist  Soldier  who  has  killed  his  son. 

Queen  Margaret. 

Lady  Grey,  afterwards  Queen  to  Edwanl  I\' 

6(>N.\,  sister  to  the  French  (^ueen. 


Soldiers,  Attendants,  Messengers.  Watchmen,  &c. 


Scene— During  part  of  the  third  act  hi  France ;  during  the  rest  of  the  play  in  Englan- 


TIME  OF  ACTION. 


The  time  of  this  play  comprises  nineteen  days. 

Day  1:  Act  I.  Scene  1.— Interval. 

Day  2:  Act  I.  Scenes  2-4.— Interval. 

Day  3:  Act  II.  Scene  1.— Interval. 

Day  4:  Act  11.  Scenes  2-6.— Interval. 

Day  5:  Act  III.  Scene  1.— Interval. 

Day  0:  Act  III.  Scene  2.— Interval. 

Day  7:  Act  III.  Scene  3.— Intcr>-al. 

Day  8:  Act  IV.  Scene  1.— Interval. 

Day  9:  Act  IV.  Scenes  2,  8.— Interval. 

Day  10:  Act  IV.  Scene  4.— Interval. 


Day  11 : 
Day  12: 
Day  13: 
Day  14 : 
Day  15 : 
Day  16 : 
Day  17 : 
Day  18: 
Day  19: 


Act  IV 
Act  IV 
Act  IV 
Act  IV 
Act  V. 
Act  V. 
Act  V. 
Act  V. 
Act  V. 


.  Scene  5.— Inter\'al. 
Scene  6.— Interval. 
,  Scene  7.— Interval 
.  Scene  8.— Inter\'a1. 
Scene  1.— Interval. 
Scenes  2.  3.— lnter\-al. 
Scenes  4,  6.-  Inter^'al 
Scene  a 
Scene  7. 


The  historic  period  here  dramatized  commences  on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  23rd  Ma^ 
1455,  and  ends  on  the  day  on  which  Henry  VL's  body  was  exposed  in  St.  Paul's,  22nd  May,  1471 
Queen  Margaret,  however,  was  not  ransomed  and  sent  to  France  till  1475. 


KING    HENUY   VI.-PABT    III. 


■■  piireii'd  tLe  liiii-Benieu  of 


Si^KE  I.    Loniltm.    Tie  I'uHiamfU-lu.Mv. 

Mir<im.    rortixt  uMifn  breat  in.     TAen  eate 
f"  Dike  of  York,  Edwahd,  RicHARr 

SoKF(,LK,      MoSTAOl'E,      WaKWICK,      II II' 

«*<T»,  vith  KhUt  roiei  in  their  /latt. 

"•"■  I  wonder  how  the  king  e»ca|i'il  on 

y^'d:  Wliilu 

tte  liortb, 
Hf  "lily  i*.le  awiiy,  iimt  kft  hie  men: 
^IftitM  the  great  Lonl  of  NortliuniWrhiiici, 
^'Twe  warlike  ears  could  never  brook  re- 

'wt, 
"'fn'ii  up  the  drooping  amiy;  luid  himself, 
I"«i«ifroiil,  and  Lord  SUffiird,  all  abreast, 
•^W'l  our  main  I«tlle'a'  front,  iin.l,  brenk- 


'«eWthes«-ordsof  L. 
■   [fi'rf-.   Lonl    Statfiinl's    father,    Lhike   of 
Buckingham,  lo 

"either  slain,  or  wounded  dangerous; 

■  BaUlt,  bod)  ol  troopi. 


I  eleft  liiH  lieaver'  witli  a  downright  blow: 
Tliiit  tkiH  in  tine,  father,  In-IioUI  hia  blood. 

[.S/iotrinff  hit  tdoodg  tminl. 
M->iU.[To  yort,  t/iiitcing  Ait]  And,  brother, 
here 'a  the  EnrI  of  Wiltshire's  bl<md, 
Whom  I  encuiinter'd  an  the  biittleo  join'd. 
liich.  »\Kiik  thoii  for  me,  and  tell  tliem  what 
I  did. 
[TAroiriiii/  duirn  the  Diite  of  Soiiierie^t  head. 
York:  Itichanl  hath  Iwst  lieserv'd  of  all  my 


What,  is  y 


lord  of  Som-' 


Xnrf.  .Such  hap  have  all  the  line  of  John  of 

Ri-h.  Tlini  do  I  ho|>e  toahake  King  Henry's 

H'ur.  fAiiii  so  do  L  ]  Victorious  Prince  of' 
Y,)ik, 
Before  I  see  t)iee'se;iteil  in  that  throne 
Which  now  the  lionse  of  Liineaster  nsiirpB, 
I  vow  by  heaven  these  eyes  shall  never  close. 
Tliiu  is  the  [lalnce  of  the  fearfuP  king, 

1  Btattr,  helmet.  ■  Ftar/ut.  tiuiltl 


JiC£  I.  Scene  1. 


KING  HENRY  VL— PART  IIL 


ACT  I.  f 


And  this  the  regal  seat:  poaaess  it,  York; 
For  this  is  thine,  and  not  king  Heur/s  heiri*. 
Vorl.  Assist  me,  then,  sweet  Warwick,  and 
IwiU; 
For  hither  we  hare  broken  in  by  force. 
A  or/.  We  'U  aU  aanst  yon;  he  that  fliet  ■hall 
die.  80 

York.  Thanks,  gentle  Norfolk:    rtiy  by  me, 
my  lords; — 
And,  soldiei-s,  stay,  aiMl  kxlge  by  me  this  night 
War.  And  when  the  king  eomea,  offer  him 
no  violence. 
Unless  he  seek  to  thrust  you  out  perforce. 

[Soidiers  withdraw, 
York.  The  queen,  this  day,  here  holds  her 
parliament, 
But  little  thinks  we  shall  be  of  her  council : 
By  words  or  blows  here  let  us  win  our  right. 
Itich.  Arm'd  as  we  aie,  let 's  stay  within  this 

house. 
War.  The  bloody  parliament  shall  this  be 
call'd, 
Unless  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York,  be  king,  40 
And  bashful  Henry  be  depos'd,  whose  cow- 

ai*dice 
Hath  made  ua  by-wonls  to  our  enemies. 
Vorl'.  Then   leave   me   not,  my  loi*d8;  l>e 
resolute; 
I  mean  to  take  possession  of  my  right. 

liar.  Neither  the  king,  nor  he  that  loves 
him  l^est, 
Tlie  proudest  he  that  holds  up  Lancaster, 
Dares  stir  a  wing,  if  Warwick  shake  his  bells. 
I'll    [)lant   Plantagenet,    root   him   up  who 

dares: — 
Resolve   thee,    Richard ;   claim    the   English 
crown. 

[  Wancick  leads  Vorl'  to  the  throne; 
York  teats  himself. 

Flourisfi.  Enter  Kino  Henry,  Clifford, 
Northumberland,  Westmoreland,  Exe- 
ter, and  'OtherSy  with  red  roses  in  their  hats. 

K.  lien.  My  lords,  look  where  the  stuixly 
rebel  sits,  50 

Even  in  the  chair  of  stiitel  belike  he  means, 
Back'd  by  the  power  of  Warwick,  that  false 

l>eer. 
To  aspire  unto  the  crown  and  reign  as  king. — 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  he  slew  thy  father; — 
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And  thine.  Lord  Clifford;  you  have  both 

revenge 
On  him,  his   eons,  his   favourites,  an 
friends. 
North.  If  I  be  not^  heavoM  be  reven 


me! 


Qif.  The  hqie  thereof  makes  Clifford  i 

in  steeL 
Wed.  What,  abaU  we  suffer    this? 
phick  him  dofvm: 
My  heart  for  anger  boms;  I  cannot  bro 
K.  Hexi.  Be  patient,  gentle  Earl  of 

moreland. 
Clif.  Patience  is  for  poltroons,  for  sttdb 
He  durst  not  sit  there,  had  your  father 
My  gracious  lord,  here  in  the  })arlianiei] 
Let  us  assail  the  family  of  York. 

North.  Well  hast  thou  spoken,  cousi 

it  so. 
A".  Hen.  Ah,  know  you  not  the  city  it 
them, 
And   they  have   troojw  of  soldiers  at 
beck? 
Exe.   But  when  the  duke  is  slain,  t 

quickly  fly. 

K.  Hen.  Far  be  the  thought  of  this 

Henry's  heart. 

To  make  a  shambles  of  the  ixarliiuuent-l 

Cousin  of  Exeter,  frowns,  words,  and  th 

Shall  be  the  war  that  Henry  means  to  i 

\_Advanjcin{f  toxcards 
Thou   factious   Duke   of  York,  descen* 

throne, 
And  kneel  for  grace  and  mercy  at  my  f< 
I  am  thy  sovereign. 

York.  Thou'rt  deceiv'd;  I  am 

Exe.  For  shame,  come  down:  he  madi 

Duke  of  York. 
York.  Twas  my  inheritance,  as  the 

dom  waa 
J^Exe.   Thy   father  was  a  traitor  t 

cn;wn. 
War.  Exeter,  thou  'rt  a  traitor  to  the  k 
In  following  this  usurping  Henry.^ 
Clif.  Whom  should  he  follow  but  his  n; 

king? 
liar.  True,  aiflbnl;    and   that's  Ri 
Duke  of  York.  ] 

1  flenry^  pronounced  m  a  trbylUble. 
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K.  Heii.  And  shall  I  stand,  and  thou  sit  in 
my  throne?  u 

York.  It  must  and  shall  be  so:  content  thy- 
self. 
War.  Be  Duke  of  Lancaster;  let  him  be 
king. 
We$i.  He  is  both  king  and  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster; 
[And  that  the  Lord  of  Westmoreland  shall 
maintain. 
War.  And  Warwick  shall  disprove  it    You 
forget 
Hiat  we  are  those  which  chas'd  you  from  the 
field,  00 

And    slew  your    fathers,  and   with  colours 

spread 
March'd  through  the  city  to  the  fkalace  gatea 
North.  Yes,  Warwick,  I  remember  it  to  my 
grief; 
And,  by  his  soul,  thou  and  thy  house  shall 
rue  it 
We^t.  PLintagenet,  of  thee,  and  these  thy 
sons. 
Thy  kinsmen,  and  thy  friends,  I  '11  have  more 

lives 
Than  drops  of  blood  were  in  my  father's  veins*. 
Clif.  Urge  it  no  more;  lest  that,  instead  of 
words, 
I  send  thee,  Warwick,  such  a  messenger 
Aa  shall  revenge  his  death  before  I  stir.      loo 
j    Hrtr.  Poor  Clifford  I  how  I  sconi  his  worth- 
'■      less  threats!  3 
York.  Will  you^  we  show  our  title  to  the 
crown? 
I^  not,  our  swords  shall  plead  it  in  the  field. 
A'.  Hen.  What  title  hast  thou,  traitor,  to  the 
crown? 
^y  father  was,  as  thou  art,  Duke  of  York ; 
^y  grandfather,  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of 

March: 
I*m  the  son  of  Henry*  the  Fifth, 
Who  made  the  Dauphin  and  the  French  tOHt*M)p, 
And  aeiz'd  upon  their  towns  and  provinces. 
War.  Talk  not  of  France,  sith^  thou  ha«t 
lost  it  all.  no 

AT.  Htn.  The  lord  protector  lost  it,  and  not  I : 
When  I  was  crown'd  I  was  but  nine  months  old. 


'  IFiS  you,  is  it  yonr  wish  that, 
ffewy,  pronouiiced  ai  a  trisyllable.        *  Sith,  since. 
VOL.  IL 


Rich.  You  're  old  enough  now ;   yet,  me- 

thinks,  you  lose. —  ii3 

Tear  the  crown,  father,  from  the  usurper's 

head. 

Edic.  Sweet  father,  do  so;  set  it  on  your 

head. 
MotU.    [To  York-]    Good  brother,  as  thou 
lov'st  and  honourest  arms. 
Let 's  fight  it  out,  and  not  stand  cavilling  thus. 
Rich.  Sound  drums  and  trum])ets,  and  the 

king  will  fly. 
York.  Sons,  peace! 

K.  lien.  Peace,  thou  I  and  give  King  Henry 
leave  to  speak.  120 

[  War.  Plantigenet  shall  speak  first:  hear/' 
him,  lords; 
And  be  you  silent  and  attentive  too, 
For  he  that  interrupts  him  shall  not  live.         ; 
K.  I£en.2  Think'st  thou  that  I  will  leaver 
my  kingly  throne, 
Wherein  my  grandsire  and  my  father  sat  ? 
No:  fii-st  shall  war  uu}Xiople  this  my  re^ilm; 
Ay,  and  their  colours— often  borne  in  Fnuice, 
And  now  in  England,   to  our  heart's  gi*eat 

sorrow, — 
Shall  l)e  my  winding-sheet. — Why  faint  you, 

l(»rds  i 
My  title  'a  gotnl,  and  Wtter  far  than  his.      i.so 
War.   But*  prove  it,  Henry,  and  thou  shalt 

be  king. 
K.  Hen.  Henry  the  Fourth  by  conquest  got 

the  crown. 
York.  'T  was  by  i-ebellion*^  against  his  king. 
A'.  Hen.  [Afuie]  I  know  not  what  to  say; 
my  title 's  weak. — 
Tell  me,  may  not  a  kin<r  julopt  an  heir? 
Vork.  What  then? 

A'.  Ileti.  An  if  he  may,  then  am  I  lawful  king; 
For  Richard,  in  the  view  of  many  lonls, 
Resign'd  the  crown  to  Henry*  the  Fourth, 
Whose  heir  my  father  was,  and  I  am  his.    no 
York.  He  rose  against  him,  l)eing  his  sove- 
reign, 
And  made  him  to  resign  his  crown  perforce. 
War.  Supj)ose,  my  loixls,  he  did  it  uncon- 
strain'd, 
Tliink  you  't  were  prejudicial  to  his  crown ?*^ 


*  But,  only.    &  Rebellion,  pronoanced  as  a  quadrisyllable. 

*  To  hit  crown,  i.e.  to  his  royal  prerogative. 
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Ex€.  No;  for  he  could  not  so  resign  his 

crown  145 

But  that  the  next  heir  sliould  succeed  and 

reign. 

A'.  Uen.  Art  thou  against  us,  Duke  of  Exeter? 

Exe.  His  is  the  right,  and  therefore  pardon 

me. 
York.  Why  whisper  you,  my  lords,  and 

answer  not  ? 
Exe.  My  conscience  tells  me  he  is  lawful 
king.  150 

K.  Hen.  [Asid^^  All  will  revolt  from  me,  and 
turn  to  him. 
North.  Plautiigenet,  for  ail  the  claim  thou 
lay'st. 
Think  not  tliat  Henry  shall  1)e  so  dejxw'd. 
]yar.  I>eix)8'd  he  shall  l>e,  in  despite  of  all. 
North.  Thou  art  deceiv'd:  't  is  not  thy  south- 
ern |)ower, 
Of  Essex,  Norfolk,  Suft'olk,  nor  of  Kent, — 
Which  makes  thee  thus  presumptuous  and 

proud, — 
(^on  set  the  duke  up  in  desipite  of  me. 

Clif.   King  Henry,   be  thy  title   right  or 

wrong, 

Lord  Clitfunl  vowh  to  tight  in  thy  defence:  160 

May  that  gi-ound  gape  and  swallow  me  alive. 

Where  1  shall   kneel  to  him  that  slew  my 

father  I 

K.  Ilea.  O  Clifford,  how  thy  words  revive 

mv  heart  I 
York.  Henry  (>f  Ljinai8ter,re8ign  thy  crown.  — 
What  umtter  you,  or  what  conspire  you,  lords? 
War.  Do  right  unto  this  ))rincely  Duke  of 
York, 
Or  I  will  till  the  house  with  armed  men. 
And  o'er  the  chair  of  st'ite,  where  now  he  sits. 
Write  up  his  title  with  usurping  blood. 

[He  tttnmjts  with  his  foot^  a/ui  the  soldiers 
show  themselt-es. 
K.  Hen.   My  Lord  of  Waiwick,  heai*  me 
but  one  word:  170 

I^et  me  for  this  my  life-time  reign  iis  king. 
York.  Continn  the  crown  to  me  and  to  mine 
heirs. 
And  thou  shalt  reign  in  (piiet  while  thou  liv'st. 
King.  I  am  content:  Richard  Plantagenet, 
Enjoy  the  kingdom  after  my  decease. 

Clif.  What  wrong  is  this  unto  the  prince 
your  son  I 

114 


War.  Wliat  good  is  this  to  En^ 

himself ! 
West.  Base,  fearful,^  and  despairit 
Clif.  How  hast  thou  injur'd  bol 

and  us! 
West.  I  cannot  stay  to  hear  these 
North.  Nor  L 
Clif   Come,  cousin,  let  us  tell  1 

these  news. 
West.  Farewell,  faint-hearted  ani 
ate  king. 
In  whose  cold  blood  no  spark  of  hor 
North.  Be  thou  a  prey  unto  the 
York, 
And  die  in  bands,^  for  this  unmanl} 
Clif  In  dreadful  war  mayst  thoi 
come. 
Or  live  in  peace  abandon'd  and  de8| 
[Exeunt  Northumberland,  Cli 
Westmoreland. 
War.  Turn  this  way,  Henr)',  a: 

them  not. 
Exe.  They  seek  revenge,  and  thei 

not  yield. 
A'.  Hen.  Ah,  Exeter! 
War.  Why  should  you  sigh 

A'.  Hen.  Not  for  myself,  Lord  Wai 
mv  son, 
Whom  I  unnaturally  shall  disinheri 
But  be  it  as  it  may:  [To  York^  I  hi 
The  crown  to  thee  and  to  thine  heir 
Conditionally  that  here  thou  take  a 
To  cease  this  civil  war,  and,  whilst 
To  honour  me  as  thy  king  and  sove 
And  neither  by  treason,  nor  hostilil 
To  seek  to  put  me  down,  and  reign 
York.  This  oath  I  willingly  take 
jKjrform.  [Descetuling  from 

War.  Long  live  King  Henry! — PI 

enibnice  him. 
A'.  Hen.  And  long  live  thou,  and 

fon^-anl  sons ! 
York.  Now  York  and  Lancaster 
cilU 
Kve.  Accui-s'd  be  he  that  seeks  to  t 
foes,     [Sennet.      The  Lords  com 
York.  Farewell,  my  gracious  loi 
my  castle. 


1  Fearfxd,  i.e.  cowardly.  «  /tend*,  bond 
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War.  And  1 11  keep  London  witli  iny  sol- 


S«rf.  And  I  to  Norfolk  with  my  followers. 
MwL  Aod  I  unto  the  sea  from  whi-iiLV  I 

[ExetMt  York  and  hit  Soiu,  Warmiel; 

A'orfolt,  ifontague,  their  HtMiert, 

and  Attendant*. 

K.  HtK.  And  I,  with  grief  and  lon-ow,  to 

tlie  court,  110 


Enter  Queen  Maboarrt  and  the  Pkikce  or 

Exe.  Here  comes  tlie  queen,  whose  looks 

bewray'  her  anger: 

I  'II  ateai  away.  [Going. 

K.  Hen.  So,  Exeter,  will  I.     [Qoing. 

^.Mar.  Nay,  gn  not  from  me;  I  will  follow  ther. 

A'.  Ilea.    Be  latitiit,  gentle  queen,   and   1 

will  atfty. 


p.  Mar.   Who  can  be  [Nitieiit"  in  bulIi  cx- 

U,  wretched  nuui:  would  I  had  died  a  maid, 
A»d  never  seen  thee,  never  borne  thee  son. 
Swing  thou  hast  |>rov'd  so  unnatural  a.  fathei! 
Hith  he  dtserv'd  to  lose  his  birtlirigbt  thus) 
9*dit  thou  but  lov'd  him  half  so  well  as  I,  i-x 
Or  felt  that  pain  which  I  did  for  him  once. 
Or  Qouriflh'd  him,  aa  I  did  with  my  blood. 
Thou  wouldst  have  left  thy  dearest  heart-blood 

tUther  than  made  that  savage  Juke  thine  beir, 
And  disinherited  thine  only  son. 

Prince.  Father,  you  cannot  disinherit  me: 
u  jflu  be  king,  why  should  not  I  suci.'eed  1 

K.  Hen.  Fwdon  me,  Margaret;  pardon  me, 
■weet  son : 


'  Aany,  diuoTar,  itaow.      •  iM«n(.  ban 


trmiUble 


Tlie  Knrlof  Waiwick  and  the  duke  enforc'd  me. 
(^.  .Viir.   Enforc'd  thee^  art  thou  king,  and 

wilt  he  forc'd  I  sm 

I  shame' to  hear  thee  sjieak.     Ah,  timorous 

wretch  1 
Thou  ha-'it  undone  thyself,  thy  «iin,  and  me; 
And  giv'n  unto  the  house  of  York  such  hea<I,* 
Aa  thou  shall  reign  but  by  their  sufferance. 
T  entail  hiin  and  liis  heirs  unto  the  crown, 
Wliat  ia  it  but  to  make  thy  sepulchre. 
And  creep  into  it  fur  before  thy  time? 
Warwick  is  chaiieellor,  and  the  loni  of  Calais; 
Stern  Faleonhriclge  commands  the  narrow  seas; 
The  duke  is  nuule  protector  of  the  realm;    Sio 
And  yet  sludt  thou  be  safcF  such  safety  finds 
Tlie  trembling  lamb  eiivironed  with  wolves. 
Had  I  been  there,  which  am  a  silly  woman. 


>  Sliami,  t«l  u 


(.  Inadoin  at  actian. 
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Thesoldiersshould  have  toss'd  me  on  their  pikes 
Before  I  would  have  granted  to^  that  act 
But  thou  pref err'st  thy  life  before  thine  honour : 
And  seeing  thou  dost,  I  here  divorce  myself 
Both  from  thy  table,  Henry,  and  thy  bed, 
Until  that  act  of  parliament  be  repeal'd. 
Whereby  my  son  is  disinherited.  250 

Tlie  northern  lords  that  have  forsworn  th^ 

colours 
Will  follow  mine,  if  once  they  see  them  spread; 
And  spread  they  shall  be, — to  thy  foul  dis- 
grace, 
And  utter  ruin  of  the  house  of  York. 
Thus  do  I  leave  thee. — Come,  son,  let's  away; 
Our  army 's  ready;  come,  we  '11  after  them. 
A'.  lien.  Stay,  gentle  Margaret,  and  hear  me 

speak. 
Q.  Mar,  Thou  hast  spoke  too  much  already: 

get  thee  gone. 
K.  Hen.  Grentle  son  Edward,  thou  wilt  stay 

with  me  \ 
Q.  Mar,  Ay,  to  be  murder'd  by  his  enemies. 
Prince,  When  I  return  with  victory  from 

the  field,  261 

I  '11  see  your  grace:  till  then  I  '11  follow  her. 
Q.  Mar.    Come,  son,  away;    we  may  not 

linger  thus. 

[^E.veuiit  Queen  Margaret  and  the  Prince. 
\  f  K,  Hen.  Poor  queen  I  how  love  to  me,  and 
>         to  her  son, 

/  Hath  made  her  break  out  into  terms  of  rage  I 
Ileveng'd  may  she  l)e  on  that  hateful  duke, 
'  Whose  haughty  spirit,  winged  with  desire, 
'( Will  coai)t  my  crown,  and,  like  an  empty  eagle, 
/Tire  on*  the  flesh  of  me  and  of  my  son ! 
Tlie  loss  of  those  three  lords  torments  my 

heart:  270 

I  '11  write  unto  them,  and  entreat  them  fair. — 
Come,  cousin,  you  shall  be  the  messenger. 
'     Exe.  And  I,  I  hope,  shall  reconcile  them  all. 

Exeunt.  ] 

Scene  II.     Sandal.   A  room  in  the  Duke 
of  Tories  caftle. 

Enter  Richard,  Edward,  and  Montague. 

Kich.  Brother,  though  I  be  yoimgest,  give 
me  leave. 


1  Granted  to=  aaaented  to. 

<  Tire  oftf  i.e.  prey  on,  tear  with  the  beak. 
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Edw.  No,  I  can  better  play  the 
Mont,  But  I  have  reajsons  stroi 
cible. 

Enter  the  Duke  of  Yori 

York.  Why,  how  now,  sons  and 
a  strife? 
What  is  your  quarrel  ?  how  began 
Edw,  No  quarrel,  but  a  slight  c( 
Vork.  About  what? 
liich.  About  tliat  which  concerns 
and  us; 
The  crown  of  England,  father,  whi 
Vorl'.  Mine,  boy?  not  till  King 

(lead. 
Bich.  Your  right  depends  not  oi 

death. 
Edw.  Now  you  are  heir,  theref 
now : 
By  giving  the   house  of  Lancast 

breathe, 
It  will  outrun  you,  father,  in  the  e 
York,  I  took  an  oath  that  he  sh( 

reign. 
Edir.  But  for  a  kingdom  any  o 
bi*oken: 
I  'd  break  a  thousand  oaths  to  reig 
Bich,  No;  God  forbid  your  grac 

forsworn. 
Yorl:  1  shall  be,  if  I  chiini  by  o 
^Bich.   I'll  prove   the   contrar; 

hear  me  speak. 

Yorl'.  Thou  canst  not,  son;  it  is 

Birh.  An  oath  is  of  no  moment 

took 

Befoi-e  a  true  and  lawful  magistra 

That  hath  authority  o'er  him  that 

Henry  had  none,  but  did  usurp  th 

Then,  seeing  't  waa  he  that  made 

jHwie,** 
Your  oath,  my  lonl,  is  vain  and  fr 
Therefore,  to  aims!  And,  father,  d 
How  sweet  a  thing  it  is  to  wear  a 
W^ithin  whose  circuit  is  Elysium, 
And  all  that  poetj^  fain  of  bliss  an< 
Why  do  we  linger  thus?     I  canno 
Until  the  white  rose,  that  I  wear. 
Even  in  the  lukewann  blood  of  H« 


3  Henry,  here  a  tritylUble. 


*  Depoti 
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)    York.  Richard,  enough;  I  will  be  king,  or 

die. —  86 

[To  Moatag^ui]  Brother,  thou  shalt  to  London 

presently. 
And  whet  on  Warwick  to  this  enterprise. — 
TIkm^  Richard,  shalt  unto  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
And  tell  him  privily  of  our  intent — 
You,  Edward,  shall  unto  my  Lord  of  Cob- 
ham,  40 
With  whom  the  Kentishmen  will  willingly 

rise: 
In  them  I  trust;  for  they  are  soldiers. 
Witty*  and  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  spirit — 
While  you  are  thus  employ 'd,  what  resteth 

more* 
But  that  I  8eek  occasion  how  to  rise, 
'And  yet  the  king  not  privy  to  my  drift. 
Nor  any  of  the  house  of  Lancaster?  ] 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

But,  stay:  what  news? — Why  com'st  thou  in 

such  post?' 
Mem.  The  queen  with  all  the  northern  earh* 

and  lord.s 
Intend  here  to  besiege  you  in  your  ciistle:     60 
Sbe  is  hard  by,  with  twenty  thousand  men; 
And  therefore  fortify  your  hold,*  my  lord. 
York.  Ay,  with  my  swonl.    What  I  think'st 

thou  that  we  fear  them  ? 
[Edward  and  Richard,  you  shall  stay  with 

me; — 
My  brother  Montague  shall  post  to  London: 
Let  noble  Warwick,  Cobham,  and  the  rest, 
Whom  we  have  left  protectors  of  the  king, 
'With  powerful  policy*  strengthen  themselves. 
And  trust  not  simple  Henry  nor  his  oaths. 
/   Mowt.  Brother,  I  go;  I  '11  win  them,  fear  it 
!      not:  (10 

;And  thus  most  humbly  I  do  take  my  leave. 

[Exit.2 

Enter  Sib  John  Mortimbr  and  Sir  Hugh 
Mortimer. 

York.  Sir  John  and  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer, 
mine  uncles, 
^^  are  come  to  Sandal  in  a  happy  hour; 
The  army  of  the  queen  mean  to  besiege  us. 


'  Witty,  iharp-witted. 

'  HuUth  more,  remaini  beilde. 

*ff0lrf,  fortroM. 


*  Po«f»  haste. 
«PoN^.  art 


Sir  John.  She  shall  not  need;  we'll  meet 

her  in  the  field. 
York.  What,  with  five  thousand  men? 
Rich.  Ay,  with  five  hundred,  father,  for  a 
nee<l : 
A  woman 's  general;  what  should  we  fear? 

[A  march  afar  off. 
Edw.  I  hear  their  drums:  let's  set  our  men 
in  order,  70 

And  issue  forth,  and  bid'  them  battle  straight 
York.  Five  men  to  twenty  I — though  the  odds 
be  great, 
I  doubt  not,  uncle,  of  our  victory. 
[  Many  a  battle  have  I  won  in  France  ] 

Whenas  the  enemy  hath  been  ten  to  one:         J 
Why  should  I  not  now  have  the  like  success ?]$ 

[Alarum.     Exeunt. 

Scene  III.     Plains  between  Sandal  Castle 
and  Wakejield. 

Alarums.     Enter  Rutland  and  his  Tutor. 

Rut.  Ah,  whither  shall  I  fly  to  'acaj>e  their 
hands? 
Ah,  tutor,  look  where  bloody  Clifford  comes! 

Enter  Clifford  and  Soldiers. 

Clif.  Chaplain,  away!  thy  priesthood  saves 
thy  life. 
As  for  the  brat  of  this  accursed  duke, 
Whose  father  slew  my  father, — he  shall  die. 
TiU.  And  I,  my  lord,  will  bear  him  com- 

I>any. 
Clif.  Soldiers,  away  with  him! 
Tut.  Ah,  Clifford,  murder  not  this  innocent 
child, 
liest  thou  be  hated  1x)th  of  G(h1  and  man! 

[Exity  dragged  offhy  Soldiers. 
Clif.  How  now!  is  he  dead  already?  or  is't 
fear  lo 

That  makes  him  close  his  eyes?     I'll  open 
them. 
Rut.  QSo  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o'er  the' 
wretch 
That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws; 
And  so  he  walks,  insulting''  o'er  his  prey, 
And  so  he  comes,  to  rend  his  limbs  asunder. — ] ; 
Ah,  gentle  Clifford,  kill  me  with  thy  sword. 


« Bid»  offer. 


T  lnti\tlHng,  triumphing. 
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And  not  with  Buch  a  cmei  threitt'iiiDg  look. 
Sweet  Clifford,  hear  me  apeak  before  I  die; — 
I  am  too  mean  a  subject  for  thy  wmth; 
Be  thou  reveng'd  on  men,  and  let  me  live,    to 
Hi/.  In  vain  thou  speak'at,  poor  boj;  my 
father's  blood 


Hath  Ktojip'd  the  [lawiagt  where  thy  wonis 
Hbould  enter. 
Itul.   Tlien  let  my  father's  blood   open   it 

He  is  a  man,  and,  (litToi-d,  co|>e'  with  him. 
<7»/.  Had  I  thy  bretliren  here,  their  lives, 
and  thine. 


Were  uot  revenge  sufficient*  for  me; 
Q  No,  [f  I  digged  up  thy  forefathers'  gnvrs,     ' 
And  huug  their  rotten  coffina  up  in  chain!). 
It  could    not   slake   mine   ire,   nor  ease  my' 

hearty 
The  sight  of  any  of  the  house  of  York         m 
Is  as  a  f  luy  to  torment  my  aoul; 
And  til]  I  root  out  their  accursed  line. 
And  leave  not  one  alive,  I  live  in  helL 
Therefore—  [Li/tiug  Aii  iaU 

Kill.  O.letme  pray  before  I  t»ke  my  death;— 
Tu  thee  1  pray;  sweet  Clifford,  pity  mel 

Clif.  Such  pity  as  my  rapier's  point  affordl. 

JCut.  I  never  did  thee  harm:  why  wilt  thou 

(7./.  Thy  father  hath. 

Hut.  But 't  was  ere  I  was  bant' 

Thou  hast  one  son;  fur  his  sake  pity  me,     *^ 
Lest  in  revenge  thereof,— sith'  God  is  jiiat, — 
He  be  as  miserably  riain  as  1. 
Ah,  let  me  live  in  prison  all  my  days; 
Anil  when  I  give  occasion  of  thence. 
Then  let  me  die,  for  now  thou  hast  no  eauae. 

Clif.  No  cause! 
Thy  father  slew  my  father;  therefore,  die. 

[.Stahthim  - 

Jinl.  Difadtiat,  laadit  ntuima  tit  iita  tua!  '^ 
[Dier- 

Clif.  Plantagenet!     I  come,  Phintagenet: 

Ami  this  thy  son's  blood  cleaving  to  my  bhid^ 

Shall  ruHt  upon  my  weapon,  till  thy  blooii,   s^ 

CungeaI'd   with  this,  do  make  me   wipe   0^0 

both.  [E.\it  - 


Alarum.     Enter  Richard,  Dult  of  Tort. 

York.  The  army  of  the  queen  hath  got  thc= 
field:' 
My  imclea  both  are  slain  in  rewuing  me; 
Anil  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 
Tuni  l>ack,  and  fly,  like  ships  I>efore  the  wiml 
Or  lambs  pursu'd  by  hunger-starved  wolve*. 
My  BoiiR,— God  knows  what  hath  beohancei^ 


w  the  tnm  ot  Otj  ■Innr." 
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^t  this  I  know,  they  have  demean'd  them- 
selves 
ike  men  bom  to  renown  by  life  or  death. 
Three  times  did  Richard  make  a  lane^  to 

me, 
Lnd  thrice  cried,  **  Courage,  father!  fight  it 

out!"  10 

ind  full  as  oft  came  Edward  to  my  side, 
^ith  purple  falchion,  painted  to  the  hilt 
n  blood  of  those  that  had  encountered  him. 
ud  when  the  hanliest  warriors  did  retire, 
ichard  cried,  "Charge !  and  give  no  foot  of 

ground!" 
dward,  *^A  crown,  or  else  a  glorious  tomb! 
sceptre,  or  an  earthly  sepulchre!" 
"ith  this,  we  changed  again:  but,  out,  alas! 
'^e  bodgfd'  again;  as  I  liave  seen  a  swan 
'^ith  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide,  20 
nd  spend  her  strength  with  over-matching 

waves.  ]  [.1  $tiort  alarum  tcithin. 

h,  hark!  the  fatal  followers  do  pursue; 
nd  I  am  faint,  and  cannot  fly  their  fury: 
And  were  I  strong,  I  would  not  shun  their 

f  ur>' :  ] 
be  sands  are  numbered  tliat  make  up  my 

life; 
ere  must  I  stay,  and  here  my  life  must  end. 

>iter  Queen  Maroaket,  C*lifford,  North- 
VMBERLAND,  the  Princb  OF  Wales,  and 
»Soldier$, 

)me,  blofxly  Clifford,  rough  Northumberland, 
dare  your  quenchless  fury  to  more  rage: 
am  your  butt,  and  I  abide  ^  your  shot. 
North.  Yield  to  our  mercy,  proud  Planta- 

genet.  so 

Clif.  Ay,  to  such  mercy  as  his  ruthless  arm, 

rith  downright  payment,  showed  unto  my 

father. 
Now  Phaethon  hath  tumbled  from  his  car, 
nd  made  an  evening  at  the  noontide  prick.*] 
York.  My  ashes,  as  the  phoenix,  may  bring 

forth 
^  bird  that  will  revenge  upon  you  all : 
And  in  that  hope  I  throw  mine  eyes  to 

heaven, 
coming  whatever  you  can  afflict  me  with.  ] 


Why  come  you  not?  what!  multitudes,  and 
fear? 
Clif.  So  cowanla  fight  when  they  can  fly  no 
further;  40 

[So  doves  do  peck  the  falcon's  piercing  talons;^ 
So  desperate  thieves,  all  hopeless  of  their  lives,  ( 
Breathe  out  invectives  'gainst  the  officers.  ]  ( 
York.  O  Clifford,  but  bethink  thee  once 
again, 
[And  in  thy  thought  o'er- run  my  fonner  time;  ^ 
And,  if  thou  canst  for  blushing,  view  this  fac*,]{ 
And  bite  thy  tongue,  that  slanders  him  with 

cowanlice 
Whose  frown  hath  made  thee  faint  and  fly 
ere  this! 
Clif.  I  will  not  bandy  with  thee  word  for 
word, 
But  buckle  with  thee  blows,  twice  two  for  one. 

[Drawing. 
Q.  Mar.  Hold,  valiant  Cliffoixl !  for  a  thou- 
sand cauHes  51 
I  would  prolong  awhile  the  traitor's  life. — 
Wrath  makes  him  deaf:  —  speak  thou,  Nor- 
thumberland. 
Xorth.  Hold,  ClitFonl !  do  not  honour  him  so 
much 
To  prick''  thy  linger,  though  to  wound  his 

heart: 
[What  valour  wert*  it,  when  a  cur  doth  grin,  ) 
For  one  to  thrust  his  hand  between  his  teeth, } 
When   he    might  »\n\n\    him  with  his   foot> 

away  ?  ] 
It  is  war's  prize''  to  take  all  vantages; 
And  ten  to  one  is  no  ini]>each^  of  valour.      00 
[Thei/  lay  handu  on  Vork,  tcho  struggles. 
Clif  Ay,  ay,  so  strives  the  wocxlcock  with 

the  gin.* 
Xorth.  So  doth  the  cony  struggle  in  the  net. 

[  York  is  overjwtcered. 

Vork.  So  triumph  thieves  upon  their  con- 

quer'd  lKX>ty; 

So  true'*   men   yield,  with   robl>ers  so  o'er- 

match'd. 

Xorth.  What  would  your  grace  have  done 

unto  him  now  ? 
Q.  Mar.  Bnive  warriors,  Clifford  and  North- 
umberland, 


1 2lake  a  lane,  cut  hit  way. 
« Abide,  await 


<  Bod^d,  failed. 
*  Prick,  i  e.  hour. 


*  Topridr,  i.e.  as  to  prick. 
7  /mpeocA =iinpeachnieut. 


«  Prize,  prerogatiTe. 


•  Gin,  trap. 


*  True,  honest 
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Come,  make  him  stand  upon  this  molehill 

That  rougbt'  at  mountaim  with  outstretched 

Tet  parted  but  the  shadow  with  his  hand. — 
What!  waa  it  you  that  would  be  England's 
kingi  70 

XWaa't  70U  that  revell'd  in  our  parliament, 
/And  made  a  preachmeut  of  your  high  de- 
>        atxatf}  ■ 


Where  are  your  mesB  of  Hona' to  back  you  nml 
The  wanton  Edward,  and  the  Inaty  Oeorgcl 
And  where 's  that  valiant  crook-back  imi\g!i 
Dicky  your  boy,  that  with  his  grumbling  tokc 
Was  wont  to  cheer  hia  dad  in  mutiniesl 
Or,  with  the  reat,  where  is  your  darling  But 

Undl 
[Look,  York:  I  atain'd  this  napkin  withtbe 

ThatvaliantClifford.with  his  rapier^  point,  ■ 


\  Made  issue  from  the  boaom  of  the  boy;  ai 

^  And  if  thine  eyes  can  water  for  bis  death, 
'I  give  thee  this  to  dry  thy  clieeka  withaL 

Alas,  poor  York!  but  that  I  hat«  thee  deadly, 
>  I  sliould  lament  thy  niiseiable  state.  ^ 

I  prithee,  grieve,  to  make  me  merry,  York 
/[Stamp,  rave,  and  fret,  that  I  may  sing  and 
'         dance. 

;^Wbat,  bath  thy  fiery  heart  so  parch'd  thine 
J         entrails 

lliat  not  a  tear  can  foil  for  Rutland's  death  ?] 


ached. 


ijr(H^taM,fe.li.ar*a 


Why  art  thou  patient,  man?  thou  shouUstbc 

And  I,  to  make  thee  mad,  do  mock  thee  tha* 
Thou  wouldst  be  fee'd,  I  see,  to  make  W 

York  cannot  speak,  unless  he  wear  a  crown,^ 
A  crown  for  York!   and,  l(«da,  bow  low  f 

Hold  you  his  hands,  whilst  I  do  set  it  on. 

[Pullinff  a  paper  croien  on  Ait  ktad 
Ay,  marry,  sir,  now  looks  he  like  a  king ! 
[  Ay,  this  is  he  that  took  King  Henry's  chair 
And  this  is  be  was  his  adopted  heir. — 


Sent  4. 
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ow  is  it  that  great  Plantagenet 
im'd  80  soon,  and  broke  his  solemn  oath  ? 
)ethink  me,  you  should  not  be  king    loi 
ir  King  Henry  had  shook  hands  with 

rill  you  pale  *  your  head  in  Henrjr^s  glory, 

ob  his  temples  of  the  diadem, 

Q  his  life,  against  your  holy  oath? 

a  fault  too-too  unpartlonable! — 

th  the  crown;  and,  with  the  crown,  his 

iad; 

irfailit  we  breathe,  take  time  to  do  him 

mdJ 

That  is  my  office,  for  my  father's  sake. 
far.  Nay,  stay;  let's  hear  the  orisons 
)  makes.  no 

L  She-wolf  of  France,  but  worse  than 
olvee  id  France, 

'■  tongue  more  poisons  than  the  adder's 
oth! 

U-beseeming  is  it  in  thy  sex 
imph,  like  an  Amazonian  trull, 
their  woes  whom  fortune  captivates !  ^ 
hat  thy  face  is,  vizard-like,*  unchanging, 
impudent^  with  use  of  evil  dee<ls, 
Id  assay,  proud  queen,  to  make  thee 
ush. 

thee  whence  thou  cam'st,  of  whom  de- 

ihame  enough  to  shame  thee,  wert  thou 
it  shameless.  120 

ther  bears  tlie  type*  of  King  of  Naples, 
b  the  Sicils  and  Jerusalem, 
*t  so  wealthy  as  an  English  yeoman, 
hat  poor  monarch  taught  thee  to  insult? 
ds  not,  nor  it  boots  thee  not,  proud 
leen, 

the  adage  must  be  verified, — 
beggars  mounted  run  their   horse  to 
ath.;] 

auty  that  doth  oft  make  women  proud; 
od  he  knows,  thy  share  thereof  is  small: 
rtue  that  doth  make  them  most  admir'd; 
Qtrary  doth  make  thee  wonder'd  at :    1 3i 


*  PaU,  encircle. 

*  Do  kirn  dead,  jm%  him  to  death. 

*  OapHvaUi,  maket  captire. 
«  Vizard-iare,  Uke  a  maak. 

*  Imjmd^mt,  i.e.  ■hameleH. 

*  Type,  badge.  i.e.  the  crown. 


Tis  government^  that  makes  them  seem  divine ; 
The  want  thereof  makes  thee  abominable: 
[  Thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good  isi^ 

As  the  Antipodes  are  unto  us,  \ 

Or  as  the  south  to  the  septentrion.^  / 

O  tiger's  heart  wrapt  in  a  woman's  hide! 
How  couldst  thou  drain  the  life-blood  of  the 

child. 
To  bid  the  father  wipe  his  eyes  withal. 
And  yet  be  seen  to  bear  a  woman's  face?]]  140^ 
Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful  and  flexible; 
Thou  stem,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorse- 
less. 
Bidd'st  thou  me  rage?  why,  now  thou  hast  thy 

wish: 
Wouldst  have  me  weep?  why,  now  thou  hast 

thy  will : 
[  For  raging  wind  blows  up  incessant  showers, ', 
And  when  the  rage  allays,  the  rain  begins.  3  > 
These  tears  are  my  sweet  Rutland's  obsequies: 
And  every  drop  cries  vengeance  for  his  death, 
'Gainst  thee,   fell  Clifford,    and   thee,   false 
Frenchwoman. 
Xortli.  Beshrcw  me,  but  his  passions  move 

niC  R<)  150 

That  hardly  can  I  check  my  eyes  from  tears. 

York,  That  face  of  his  the  hungry  cannibals 
Would   not   have  touch'd,   would  not  have 

stain'd  with  blood: 
But  you  are  more  inhuman,  more  inexorable, 
O,  ten  times  mote,  than  tigers  of  Hyrcania. 
See,  ruthless  queen,  a  hapless  father's  tears: 
[  This  cloth  thou  dipp'dst  in  blood  of  my  sweet 

boy. 
And  I  with  tears  do  wash  the  blood  away. 
Keep  thou  the  napkin,  and  go  boast  of  this: 

[Giving  hack  the  handkerchief. 
And  if  thou  tell'st  the  heavy  story  right,  lOO 
V\Km  my  soul,  the  hearers  will  shed  tears;  ^ 
Yea  even  my  foes  will  shed  fast-falling  tears,  ^ 
And  say  "Alas,  it  was  a  piteous  deed  I"^  t 
There,  take  the  crown,  and,  with  the  crown, 

my  curse ;       [  Taking  off  the  paper  crown. 
And,  in  thy  need,  such  comfort  come  to  thee 
As  now  I  reap  at  thy  too  cruel  hand  I — 
[ Hard-hearted  Clifford,  take  me  from  the; 

world: —  J 

My  soul  to  heaven,  my  blood  upon  your  heads!  ^ ' 


'  Chvemment,  lelf-contro]. 
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ACT  IL  Sena 


North,  Had  he  been  slaughter-man  to  all 
my  kin,  169 

I  should  not  for  my  life  but  weep  with  him, 
To  see  how  inly*  sorrow  gripes  his  souL 
Q.  Mar.  What,   weeping- ripe,'  my    Lord 
Northumberland  ? 
Think  but  upon  the  wrong  he  did  us  all. 
And  that  will  quickly  dry  thy  melting  tears. 
Clif.  Here 's  for  my  oath,  here 's  for  my  fa- 
ther's death.  [Stabbing  him. 


Q.  Mar,  And  here's  to  right  our  genth 

hearted  king.  [Stabbing  kia 

York,   Open  thy  gate  of  mercy,  gracioi 

God! 

My  soul  flies  through  these  wounds  to  see 

out  thee.  [Du 

Q.  Mar,  Off  with  his  head,  and  set  it  o 

York  gates; 

So  York  may  overlook  the  town  of  York,  i 

[Flourish.    ExeHi 


ACT    IL 


] 


i 


£  Scene  I.     A  plain  near  Mortimer's  Cross, 

A  march.   Enter  Edward,  Richard,  and  their 

Forces. 

Eilw.    I  wonder  how  our  princely  father 
scap'd, 
Or  whether  he  be  scap'd  away,  or  no, 
From  Clifford's  and  Northumberland's  pur- 
suit: 
Had  he  been  ta'en,  we  should  have  heard  the 

news; 
Had  he  been  slain,  we  should  have  heard  the 

news; 
Or  bad  he  scap'd,  methinks  we  should  have 

heard 
The  happy  tidings  of  his  good  escape.  — 
How  fares  my  brother?  why  is  he  so  sad? 
Rich.  I  cannot  joy,  until  I  be  resolv'd^ 
Where  our  right  valiant  father  is  become.*   lo 
I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about; 
And   watch 'd  him   how  he  singled  Clifford 

forth. 
Methought  he  bore  him  in  the  thickest  troop 
As  doth  a  lion  in  a  henl  of  neat;^ 
Or  as  a  bear,  encompass'd  round  with  dogs. 
Who  having  pinch'd  a  few  and  made  them  cry, 
The  rest  st^nd  all  aloof,  and  bark  at  him. 
So  far'd  our  father  with  his  enemies; 
So  fled  his  enemies^  my  warlike  father : 
Methinks,  't  is  pride  enough  to  be  his  son. —  20 
See  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates, 


>  Weepiiig-ripe,  rendy  to  W0ep. 
*  /*  become,  i.e.  "  has  got  to." 


1  luly,  inward, 
s  Retolv'd,  Mtfsfled. 
»  Seat,  cattle. 

*  So /led  hit  enemiet,  i.e.  to  hii  enemies  fled  from 
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And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun! 
How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 
Trinmi'd  like  a  youuker  prancing  to  his  lov 
Edw.  Dazzle  mine  eyes,^  or  do  I  see  thi 

suns? 
Itich.  Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  p 
feet  sun; 
Not  separated  with  the  racking^  clouds, 
But  sever'd  in  a  pale  clear-shining  sky. 
See,  see!  they  join,  embrace,  and  seem  to  ki 
As  if  they  vow'd  some  league  inviolable: 
Now  are  they  but  one  lamp,  one  light,  c 

sun. 
In  this  the  heaven  flgures  some  event. 
Fdw.  'T  is  wondrous  strange,  the  like  ^ 
never  heard  of. 
I  think  it  cites  us,  brother,  to  the  field, — 
That  we,  the  sons  of  bi'ave  Plantagenet, 
Each  one  already  blazing  by  our  meecls,** 
Should,  notwithstanding,  join  our  lightd  t 

gether. 
And  over-shine  the  earth,  as  this  the  workl. 
Whate'er  it  bodes,  henceforward  will  I  bear 
Upon  my  target  three  fair-shining  suns. 
Kwh.  Nay,  bear  three  daughters: — by  yoi 
leave  I  speak  it, 
You  love  the  breeder  better  than  the  mak. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

But  what  art  thou,  whose  heavv  lcK»ks  for 

tell 
Some  dreadful  story  hanging  on  thy  tongue 


'  Dazzle  mine  eyes,  Le.ue  mine  eyes  daxzletl! 
•  Racking,  drifting.  •  iletde,  merit!. 


KING  HENEY  VI.— PART  III. 


ACT  II.  t 


Mm.  Ah,  one  (hat  was  a  woeful  looker-on 
Hnaa  the  noble  Duke  of  York  was  slain, 
rotr  princely  father  and  my  loving  lord ! 

£Jw.  O,  i^eak  no  more '.  for  I  have  heard 
toomnch. 

AuL  Sij  how  he  died,  for  I  will  hear  it  all. 

Mm.  Environed  he  was  with  many  foee;  go 
W  stood  against  them  as  the  hope  of  Troy 


Against  the  Greeks  that  would  have  enter'dj 
Troy.  !» 

But  Hercules  himself  must  yield  to  odds;  > 
And  many  strokes,  though  with  a  little  axe,  i 
Hew  down  and  fell  the  hardest- tinibei-'d  oak.) 
By  nuuiy  hands  your  father  was  subdii'd;  t 
But  only  slaughter'd  by  the  ireful  arm  J 

Of  unrelenting  Clifford  and  the  queen,  ' 


^(Town'd  the  gracious  duke  in  high  despite; 
*Bgb'd  in  his  face;  and  when  with  grief  he 

wept,  00 

WrathlesH  queen  gave  htm  to  dry  his  cheeks 
'  napkin  steeped  in  the  harmlesa  blood 
'  tweet  young  Rutland,  by  rough  Clifford 

aUIn; 
ad  after  many  scorns,  many  foul  taunts, 
Iwy  look  his  head,  and  on  the  gates  of  York 
bey  set  the  same;  and  there  it  doth  remain, 
be  nddeat  spectacle  that  e'er  I  view'd. 


Al/ip.  Sweet   Duke  of  Yoi'k,  our  prop  to) 
lean  iijkiii,  > 

Now  thou  art  gone,  we  have  no  staff,  no  stay  I— ; 
O  C:liff<>nl,  Iwist'rouB  Cliffonl,  thou  Imst  slain  | 
Tlie  flower  of  £uru{>e  for  his  chivalry;  ;iS 

And  treitclieroiwly  hast  thou  vanquish'd  him,  / 
For  hand  to  hand  he  would  have  vanquish'd/ 

Now  my  soul's  palace  is  become  a  prison:         \ 
Ah,  would  she  break  from  hence,  that  thisj 
my  body  J 
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^  V[ight  in  the  ground  be  closed  up  in  rest ! 

J'or  never  henceforth  shall  I  joy  again, 

S'ever,  O  never,  shall  I  see  more  joy ! 
Rich.  I   cannot  weep;   for  all  my  body's 
moisture 

Scarce  serves  to  quench  my  furnace-burning 
heart:  so 

N'or  can  my  tongue  unload  my  heart's  great 
burden; 

f  For  selfsame  wind  that  I  should  speak  withal 
( Is  kindling  coals  that  fires ^  all  my  breast, 
^  And  burns  me  up  with  flames  that  tears  would 
'         quench. 

^  To  weep  is  to  make  less  the  depth  of  grief : 
{ Tears,  then,  for  babes;  blows  and  revenge  for 
^         me  I — 

j  Richard,  I  bear  thy  name;   I'll  venge  thy 
<         death, 

J  Or  (lie  renowned  by  attempting  it 
^     Edw.  His  name  that  valiant  duke  hath  left 
with  thee; 

His  dukedom  and  his  chair  with  me  is  left. 

{     Rich.  Nay,  if  thou  be  that  princely  eagle's 

>         binl,  91 

^Show  thy  descent  by  gazing  'gainst  the  sun: 

;  For  chair  and  dukedom,  throne  and  kingdom 

'/         say; 

^  Either  that  is  thine,  or  else  thou  wert  not  his. 

; 
; 
; 
; 
; 


March.  Enter  Warwick  and  Montague, 

tcith  Forces, 


War.  How  now,  fair  lords!     What  fare?' 
?         what  news  abroad  ? 
>     Rich.  Great  Lord  of  Warwick,  if  we  should 
/        recount 

?Our  baleful  news,  and  at  each  word's  deliver- 
/         ance 

/Stab  poniards  in  our  flesh  till  all  were  told, 
,The  words  would  add  more  anguish  than  the 
/         wounds.  99 

/  O  valiant  lord,  the  Duke  of  York  is  slain ! 
;     Edic.   O  Warwick,  Warwick!    that  Plan- 
}        tagenet, 

/  Which  held  thee  dearly  as  his  soul's  redemp- 
^         tion. 
Is  by  the  stem  Lord  Clifibrd  done  to  death. 

War,  Ten  days  ago  I  drown'd  these  news 
\        in  tears; 


1  Ffr«f ,  pronounced  as  a  dltajrllable. 
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2  Fare,  cheer. 


And  now,  to  add  more  measure  to  your  woes 
I  come  to  tell  you  things  sith^  then  befall'n. 
After  the  bloody  fray  at  Wakefield  fought. 
Where  your  brave  father  breath'd  his  latesl 

gasp, 
Tidings,  as  swiftly  as  the  posts  could  run. 
Were  brought  me  of  your  loss  and  his  de- 
part.* no 
I,  then  in  London,  keeper  of  the  king, 
Muster'd    my    soldiers,    gathered    flocks  of 

friends, 
And  very  well  appointed,  as  I  thought, 
March'd  toward  Saint  Alban's  t'  intercept  the 

queen. 
Bearing  the  king  in  my  behalf  along; 
For  by  my  scouts  I  was  adv6rti8ed* 
That  she  was  coming  with  a  full  intent 
To  dash  our  late  decree  in  parliament 
Touching  King  Henry's  oath  and  your  succes- 
sion, iw 
Short  tale  to  make, — we  at  Saint  Alban's  met, 
Our  battles  join'd,  and  both  sides  fiercely 

fought: 
But  whether  't  was  the  coldness  of  the  king, 
Who  look'd  full  gently  on  his  warlike  queen, 
That    robb'd    my  soldiera   of    their    heated 

spleen;^ 
Or  whether  't  was  report  of  her  success; 
Or  more  than  common  fear  of  Clifford's  rigour, 
Who  thunders  to  his  captives,  "  Blood  and 

death," 
I  cannot  judge:  but,  to  conclude  with  truth, 
Their  weapons  like  to  lightning  came  and 

went; 
Our  soldiers' — like  the  night-owl's  lazy  flight, 
Or  like  an  idle  thrasher  with  a  flail —  la 

Fell  gently  down,  as  if    they  struck  theii 

friends. 
I  cheer'd  them  up  with  justice  of  our  cause, 
With  promise  of  high  pay  and  great  rewards 
But  all  in  vain;  they  had  no  heart  to  fight, 
And  we,  in  them,  no  hope  to  win  the  day; 
So  that  we  fled;  the  king  unto  the  queen; 
Lonl  George  your  brother,  Norfolk,  and  my 

self, 
In  haste,  post-haste,  are  come  to  join  wit! 
you; 


*  Sith,  lince. 

*  Advertised,  informed. 


*  Depart,  deceaae. 

*  Spleen^  Ct.  vehwneno. 
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nuuches^  here  we  heard  you  were, 
loiher  head'  to  fight  again.  i4i 

"here  is  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  gentle 
ick? 

1  came  George  from  Burgundy  to 
nd? 

>me  six  miles  off  the  duke  is  with 
wer; 

rour  brother,  he  was  lately  sent 
*  kind  aunt,  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
>f  soldiers  to  this  needful^  war. 
Twas   odds,  belike,  when    valiant 
'ick  fleil: 

heanl  his  praises  in  pursuit, 
till  now  his  scandal  of  retire.^       150 
or  now  my  scandal,  Richard,  dost 
lear; 
ihalt  know  this  strong  right  hand  of 

the  diadem  from  faint  Henry's  head, 

y  the  awful  scepti-e  from  hin  list, 

8  famous  and  as  lK)ld  in  war 

im'd  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer. 

know  it  well,  Loni  Warwick ;  blame 

»t: 

[  bear  thy  glories  makes  me  speak. 

i  troublous  time  what 's  to  be  done? 

;o  throw  away  our  coats  of  steel,  leo 

)  our  bodies   in   black   mourning- 

S 

5  our  Ave-Manes  with  our  beads? 

e  on  the  helmets  of  our  foes 
evotion  with  revengeful  arms? 
last,  say  "Ay,"  and  to  it,  lords, 
'hy,  therefore  Warwick  came  to  seek 
ut; 

fore  comes  my  brother  Montague. 
i,  lorda  The  proud  insulting  queen, 
ord  and  the  haught®  Northumber- 

169 

eir  feather  many  moe^  jiroud  birds, 
ight  the  easy-melting  king  like  wax. 
consent  to  your  succession, 
•nrolled  in  the  ])arliament; 


'JieM,  the  Welih  bordera. 

Wither  head,  gathering  another  force. 

►r.  *  Needful,  i.e.  costly. 

9  acandM  </  retire,  heard  him  reproached 

retreated. 

hanghtj.  ^  Hoe,  more. 


And  now  to  London  all  the  crew  are  gone,       ) 
To  frustrate  both  his  oath,  and  what  beside     \ 
May  make  against  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
Their  power,  I  think,  is  thirty  thousand  strong: 
Now,  if  the  help  of  Norfolk  and  myself,  ^ 

With  all  the  friends  that  thou,  brave  Earl  of 
March,  179 

Amongst  the  loving  Welshmen  canst  procure, ; 
Will  but  amount  to  five-and-twenty  thousand. 
Why,  Via!  to  London  will  we  march  amain;  ; 
And  once  again  bestride  our  foaming  steeds. 
And  once  again  cry,  "Cliargel  upon  our  foes !" 
But  never  once  again  turn  back  and  fly. 
Rich.  Ay,  now  methinks  I  hear  great  War- 
wick speak:  ; 
Ne'er  may  he  live  to  see  a  sunshine  day. 
That  cries, "Retire,"  if  Warwick  bid  himstay.^, 
Edw.  Lord  Warwick,  on  thy  slioulder  will 
I  lean; 
And  when  thou  fail'st, — as  GkKi  forbid  the) 
hour! —                                                         190; 
Must  Edward  fall,  which  i)eril  heaven  for- 
fendl" 
ir^r.  No  longer  Earl  of  March,  but  Duke  • 
of  York: 
The  next  degree ^°  is  England's  royal  throne; 
For  King  of  England  sbalt  thou  be  proclaim'd 
In  every  borough  as  we  pass  along; 
And  he  that  throws  not  up  his  cap  for  joy, 
Shall  for  the  fault  make  forfeit  of  his  head. 
King    Eilwartl,  —  valiant   Richanl,  —  Monta- 

Stay  we  no  longer,  dreaming  of  renown,      19»  | 
But  sound  the  trumpets,  and  about  our  task.  ) 
Rich.  Tlien,  Clifford,  were  thy  heart  as  hard  / 
as  steel, —  '\ 

As  tlum  hast  shown  it  flinty  by  thy  deeds, —  '; 
I  come  to  i>ierce  it,  or  to  give  thee  mine. 
EdiP.    Then  strike  up  drums: — G<k1  and 
Saint  George  for  us! 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

War.  How  now  I  what  news? 

Mess.  Tlie  Duke  of  Norfolk  sends  you  wonl 
by  me 
Tlie  queen  is  coming  with  a  puissant  ^^  host. 
And  craves  your  company  for  speedy  counsel ! 


*  Stay,  itand  hit  grouud. 
10  Degree,  itep. 
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•  For/end,  arert. 
n  Puissant,  mighty 


ACT  II.  Scene  2. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  2. 


War,  Why,  then  it  sorts,^  brave  warriors: 


<!         let  'a  away. 


[Exeunt.  ] 


Scene  II.     Be/ore  the  gates  of  Vort. 

Flourish,  Eider  King  Henry,  Queen  Mar- 
garet, the  Prince  of  Wales,  Clifford, 
and  Northumberland,  \cith  Forces. 

Q.  Mar.  Welcome,  my  lord,  to  this  brave 
town  of  York. 
Yonder 's  the  head  of  that  arch-enemy 
That  sought  to  beencom])ass'd  with  your  en)  wn: 
Doth  not  the  object  cheer  your  heart,  my  lord? 
K.  //en.  Ay,  as  the  rocks  cheer  them  that 
fear  their  wreck: — 
To  see  this  sight,  it  irks-  my  very  soul. — 
Withhold   revenge,  dear  God  I  't  is   not  my 

fault. 
Nor  wittingly 3  have  I  infring'd  my  vow. 

Clif.  My  gracious  liege,  this  too  much  lenity 
And  harmful  pity  must  be  laid  aside.  lo 

To  whom  do  lions  cast  their  gentle  looks? 
Not  to  the  beast  that  would  usurp  their  den. 

'f  Whose  hand  is  that  the  forest  bear  doth  lick? 

'.  Not  his  that  si)oil8*  her  young  before  her  face. 
Who  scapes  the  lurking  serpent's  mortal  sting? 

.  Not  he  that  sets  his  foot  upon  her  back. 

/The  smallest  worm  will  turn,  being  trodden  on, 
And  doves  will   peck  in  safeguard   of  their 

brcKKl.  ] 
Ambitious  York  did  level  ^  at  thv  crown,       19 
Thou  smiling  while  he  knit  his  angry  brows: 
He,  but  a  duke,  would  have  his  son  a  king, 
And  raise  his  issue,  like  a  loving  sire; 
Thou,  being  a  king,  bless'd  with  a  gootlly  son, 
Didst  yield  consent  to  disinherit  him, 
Which  argu'd  thee  a  most  unloving  father. 

^Q  Unreasonable®  creatures  feed  their  young; 

;!And  though  man's  face  be  fearful  to  their 

;  eyes, 

'  Yet,  in  protection  of  their  tender  ones, 

'  Who  hath  not  seen  them,  even  with  those 

'         wings 

■Which  sometime  they  have  us'd  in  fearfuF 


flight, 


30 


*  Sorts,  suits,  is  well.  -  Irks,  vexes, 

s  Wittinyly,  designedly.  *  Spoils,  despoils  her  of. 

A  Level,  aim.  ^  Unreasonable,  irrational,  brute. 

1  Fearful,  timorous. 
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Make  war  with  him  that  climb'd  unto  their 
nest,  31 

Offering  their  own  lives  in  their  young's  de- 
fence ? 
For  shame,  my  liege,  make  them  your  prece- 
dent!] 
Were  it  not  pity  that  this  goodly  boy 
Should  lose  his  birthright  by  his  father's  faulty 
And  long  hereafter  say  unto  his  child, 
"What  my  great-grandfather  and  grandsire  got 
My  careless  father  fondly*  gave  awaN'"? 
Ah,  what  a  shame  were  this  I     Look  on  the 

boy; 
And  let  his  manly  face,  which  promisetli      40 
Successful  fortune,  steel  thy  melting  heart 
To  hold  thine  own,  and  leave  thine  own  with 
him. 
K.  lien.  Full  weU  hath  Cliffonl  playVi  the 
orator. 
Inferring^  arguments  of  mighty  force. 
But,  Clifford,  tell  me,  didst  thou  never  hear 
That  things  ill-got  hjul  ever  b;ul  success?*® 
Q  And  happy  always  was  it  for  that  son  ' 

Whose  father  for  his  hojirding  went  to  hell? J 
I  '11  leave  mv  son  mv  virtu<jus  deeds  behind; 
And  would  my  father  had  left  me  no  moiv! 
For  all  the  rest  is  held  at  such  a  rate  M 

As  brings  a  thousand-fold  more  care  to  keep 
Tlian  in  jw^ssession  any  jot  of  pleasure. — 
Ah,  cousin  York!  would  thy  best  friends  di«l 

know 
How  it  doth  grieve  me  that  thy  head  is  here! 
Q.  Mar.  My  lord,  cheer  up  your  spirits:  our 
foes  are  nigh. 
And  this  soft  courage^*  makes  your  followers 

faint. 
You  promis'd  knighthoo<l  to  our  foi-^-ard  son: 
Unsheathe   your  sword,  and   dub   him   pre- 
sently.^*— 
Edwani,  kneel  down.  eo 

K.  Hen.  Edward  Plan tagenet,  arise  a  knight; 
And  learn  this  lesson, — draw  thy  sword  in 
right. 
Prince.  My  gracious  father,  by  your  kingly 

leave, 
I  '11  draw  it  as  apparent"  to  the  crown, 
And  in  that  quarrel  use  it  to  the  death. 


•  Fondly,  foolishly. 
i«>  Success,  issue,  luck. 
»2  Presently,  at  once. 


*  In/erring,  adducing. 
"  Soft  courage,  mild  dlaposiiion. 
"  Apparent,  i.e.  heir  appartnt 
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r,  that  is  spoken  like  a  toward' 

66 

EiUer  a  Meueiiger, 

'al  commanders,  be  in  readiness: 
xuid  of  thirty  thousand  men 
"wick,   backing  of    the  Duke  of 

towns,  as  they  do  march  along,  70 
im  king,  and  many  fly  to  him: 
ur  battle,'  for  they  are  at  hand. 
)uld  your  highness  would  depart 
I: 

ith  be  :t  succ  jss  when  you  are  absent 
^y>  good  my  lord,  and  leave  us  to 
une. 

V^hy,  tliat's  my  furtuue  too;  there- 
I  stay. 

it  with  resolution,  then,  to  fight. 
[y  royal  father,  cheer  these  noble 

I  those  that  tight  in  your  defence: 
your  sword,  go<xi  father;  cry, 
(jJeorge  I  '*  ho 

er  Edward,  George,  Richard, 
,  Norfolk,  Montague,  and  Sol- 

r,  perjur'd  Henry!  wilt  thou  kneel 

e, 

diadem  ujK>n  my  head; 

mortal  fortune  of  the  field?' 

o,  rate  thy  minions,  proud  insult- 

• 

hee  to  be  thus  bold  in  terms 
overeign  and  thy  Lawful  king? 
a  his  king,  and  he  should  bow  his 

Ki  heir  by  his  consent: 

his  oath  is  broke;  for,  as  I  hear, 

re  king,  though  he  do  wear  the 

90 

him,  by  new  act  of  j parliament, 
ne,  and  put  his  own  son  in. 
reason  too: 
succeed  the  father  but  the  son  ? 


irard.  apt 

*ur  battle,  marshal  jroar  trooiM. 

'tal  fortune  qf  the  field,  await  tlie  deadly 


Rich,  Are  you  there,  butcher? — O,  I  cannot 
speak!  9& 

Clif.  Ay,  crook-back,  here  I  stand  to  an- 
swer thee, 
Or  any  he*  the  proudest  of  thy  sort^ 

Ri(^h.  T  was  you  that  kill'd  young  Rutland,. 

was  it  not? 
Clif.  Ay,  and  old  York,  and  yet  not  satis- 
fied. 
Rich,  For  God's  sake,  lortls,  giye  signal  to 
the  tight  100 

War.  What  say'st  thou,  Henry,  wilt  thou 

yield  the  crown? 
Q.  Mar.  Why,  how  now,  long-tongu'd  War- 
wick! dare  you  8j)e{ik  ? 
Wlien  you  and  I  met  at  Saint  Allxm  s  last. 
Your  legs  did  better  service  than  your  hands. 
War.  Tlien  'twiis  my  turn  to  lly,  and  now 

't  is  thine. 
Clif.  You  said  so  nmch  before,  and  yet  you 

fled. 
}y<ir.  T  wjis  not  your  valour,  ( 'lifibrd,  drove 

me  thence. 
North.  No,  nor  your  manhood  that  durst 

make  you  stay. 
Rich.  Northumberland,  I  hoKl  thee  rever- 
ently.® 
Break  ofl"  the  jxarle;  for  scarce  I  can  refrain 
The  execution  of  my  big-swoln  heart  ill 

U|K)n  that  Clitibrd,  that  cruel  child-killer. 
Clif.  I  slew  thy  father, — calFst  tliou  him  a 

child? 
Rii^h.  Ay,  like  a  dastard  and  a  treacherous, 
coward, 
As  thou  didst  kill  our  tender  brother  Rut- 
land; 
But  ere  sun  set  I  '11  make  thee  curse  the  deed. 
K.  Hen.  Have  done  with  words,  my  lords,. 

and  hear  me  sfjeak. 
Q.  Mar.  Defy  them,  then,  or  else  hold  close 

thy  \\\)%. 
K.  Hen,    I   ]>rithee,  give  no  limits  to  my 
tongue: 
I  am  a  king,  and  privileged  to  speak.  120 

Clif.  My  liege,  the  wound  that  bred  this, 
meeting  here 
Cannot  Ihj  cur'd  by  wonls;  therefore  be  still. 


«  Htf=man.  *  Sort,  let,  faction. 

*  1  hold  th§$  r$Mr0nUy,  i,e.  1  hare  reapect  for  you. 
(though  not  for  tlieae  othersX 
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Rich.   Then,   executioner,    unsheathe    thy 
sword:  123 

By  him  that  made  us  all,  I  am  resolv'd^ 
That  Clifford's  manhood  lies  upon  his  tongue. 
Edw.  Q  Say,  Henry,  shall  I  have  my  right, 
or  no? 

A  thousand  men  have  broke  their  fasts  to- 
day 

i^That  ne'er  shall  dine  unless  thou  yield  the 
';         crown. 

^  War.  If  thou  deny,  their  blood  upon  thy 
\         head  I 

<  For  York  in  justice  puts  his  armour  on.       iso 

Prince.  If  that  be  right  which   Warwick 

<  says  is  right, 

;  There  is  no  wrong,  but  every  thing  is  right. 
<;     Rich.  Whoever  got  thee,  there  thy  mother 
<f         stands; 

J  For,  well  I  wot,  thou  hast  thy  mother's  tongue. 
]  Q.  Mar.  But  thou  art  neither  like  thy  sire 
^         nor  dam ; 

'But  like  a  foul  mis-shapen  stfgmatic,^ 
;Mark'd  by  the  Destinies  to  be  avoided, 
^As  venom  toads,  or  lizards'  dreiulful  stings. 
\     Rich.  Iron  of  Naples  hid  with  English  gilt, 
'f  Whase  father  Iwars  the  title  of  a  king, —    uo 
Ji  As  if  a  channel-'  should  be  call'd  the  sea, — 
^Sham'at  thou  not,*  knowing  whence  thou  art 

extraught,^ 
To   let   thy  tongue    detect^   thy   base-born 
heart? 
Edw.  A  wisp  of  straw  were  worth  a  thou- 
sand crowns. 
To  make  this  shameless  callet^  know  herself. — 
Helen  of  Greece  was  fairer  far  than  thou. 
Although  thy  hasband  may  be  Menelaus; 
And  ne'er  was  Agamemnon's  brother  wrong'd 
By  that  false  woman  as  this  king  by  thee. 
His  father  revell'd  in  the  heart  of  France,    150 
And  tam'd  the  king,  and  mtide  the  dauphin 

stoop; 
And  had  he  match'd  according  to  his  state. 
He  might  have  kept  tliat  glory  to  this  day; 
But  when  he  took  a  beggar  to  hjs  bed. 
And  grac'd  thy  poor  sire  with  his  bridal-<lay, 

1  Hetolv'd,  convinceil. 

3  Stigmatie,  one  marked  (by  defurmityX 

s  Channel,  gutter. 

*  Sham'tt  thou  not = art  thou  not  aehamed. 

*  Whence  thou  art  extraught,  of  what  parentage  th<*u 
art  *  Deteetf  betray.  '  CaUet^  struni|>et 
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<> 


Even  then  that  sunshine  brew'd  a  shower  for' 

him,  iotf> 

That  wash'd  his  father's   fortunes  forth  of' 

France, 
And  heap'd  sedition  on  his  crown  at  home. 
For  what  hath  broach'd^  this  tumult  but  thv 

pride? 
Hadst  thou  been  meek,  our  title  still  had 

slept;  w 

And  we,  in  pity  of  the  gentle  king, 
Had  slipp'd'^  our  claim  until  another  age. 
Geo.  But  when  we  saw  our  sunshine  made 

thy  spring, 
And  that  thy  summer  bred  us  no  increase, 
We  set  the  axe  to  thy  usurping  root; 
And  though  the  edge  hath  something  liit  our- 
selves. 
Yet,   know  thou,  since   we    have  begun  to 

strike, 
We'll  never  leave*®  till  we  have  hewn  thee 

down. 
Or  Imth'd  thy  growing  with  our  heated  blood& 
Edw.  And,  in  this  resolution,  I  defy  thee; 
Not  willing  any  longer  conference,  ]  in 

Since  thoudeniest"  the  gentle  king  to  speak.— 
Sound    trumpets !  —  let  our    bloody  colours 

wave  I — 
And  either  victory,  or  else  a  grave. 
Q.  Mar.  Stay,  Edward. 
Edw.  No,  wrangling  woman,  we  '11  no  longer 

stay: 
These  words  will  cost  ten  thousand  lives  this 

day.  [Exeunt' 

C  Scene  III.  A  Jidd  of  battle  between  Toicto». 

and  JSaxton. 

Alarums:  excursions.     Enter  W^arwick. 

War.  Forspent"  with  toil,  as  runners  with  J 
a  race,  J 

I  lay  me  down  a  little  while  to  breathe; 

[.Seats  himi^f' 
For  strokes  receiv'd,  and  many  blows  rejiaiA 
Have  robb'd  my  strong-knit  sinews  of  their 

strength. 
And,  spite  of  spite,  needs  must  I  rest  awhile  ^ 


"  Broach' d,  i.e.  let  looae. 
*  Slipp'd,  let  pasa 
"  Uenietit,  forbiddest. 


10  Leave,  cease,  reft 
w  Fortpent,  wore  out 


•  3. 
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ACT  II.  Scone  4. 


Enter  Edward,  running. 

aile,  gentle  heaven  I  or  strike,  un- 
death! 

rorld  fruwns,  and  Edward's  sun  is 
d. 

U^n(f\  How  now,  my  lonl!  wliat 
what  ho{je  of  good  \ 

Enter  George. 
r  hap  is  loss,  our  hope  but  sad  de- 
are  broke,  and  ruin  follows  us:  lo 
isel  give  you?  whither  shall  we  fly? 
K)tle8s  is  flight,  —  they  follow  us 
irings; 
we  are,  and  cannot  shun  pursuit. 

Enter  Richard. 

ii,  Warwick,  why  hast  thou  with- 
thN'self? 
er's  blooil  the  thirsty  earth  h«ath 

with  the  steely  jwint  of  Cliffonls 

e  very  ]>angs  of  death,  he  crie<l, 

iismal  clangor  heard  from  far, 

,   revenge  I    brother,   revenge  my 

• 

eath  the  belly  of  their  steeds,       20 
fd   their  fetlocks  in   his  smoking 

gentleman  gave  up  the  ghost 

len  let  the  earth  lie  drunken  with 

ood: 

i  horse,  because  I  will  not  fly. 

I  we  like  soft-hearted  women  here, 

ir  losses,  whiles  the  foe  doth  rage; 

ipon,'  as  if  the  tragedy 

d  in  jest  by  counterfeiting  actors? 

y'knee  I  vow  to  GckI  aliove, 

pause  again,  never  stand  still,       .^o 

'  death  hath  closM   these   eyes  of 

given  me  measure  of  revenge. 
Warwick,  I  do  bend  my  knee  wilh 


rortnne.  >  Broaeh'd,  shed. 

s  Looir  upon,  look  on. 
L 


And  in  this  vow  do  chain  my  soul  to  thine! — 
And,  ere  my  knee  rise  fnmi  the  earth's  cold 

face,  35 

I  throw  my  hands,  mine  eyes,  my  heart  to 

thee, 
Thou  setter-up  and  plucker-down  of  kings. 
Beseeching  thee,  if  with  thy  will  it  stjuuls^ 
That  to  my  foes  this  Ixxly  must  he  pi'ey, 
Yet  that  thy  brazen  gates  of  heaven  may 


oi>e, 


40 


And  give  sweet  |)jis8jige  to  my  sinful  soul  I  — 
[liUing]  Now,  lonls,  t-tke  leave  until  we  meet 

jigain, 
Where'er  it  be,  in  heaven  or  in  earth. 

liir/i.  Brother,  give  me  thy  hand ;  —  and, 

gentle  Warwick, 
Let  me  enibnice  thee  in  my  weary  arms: 
I,  that  did  never  weep,  now  melt  with  woe 
That  winter  should  cut  otif  our  spring-time  so. 
War.   Aw\ay,    away!      Once    more,   sweet 

lords,  fjirewell. 
(reo.  Yet  let  us  all  together  to  our  trcMHw, 
And   give   them  leave  to  fly  that  will   not 

stiiy :  ^  :*o 

And  call  them  pillars  that  will  stand  to  us: 
And,  if  w^e  thrive,  j)romise  them  such  rewaixls 
As  victors  wear  at  the  01ymj)ian  games: 
This   may    plant  courage   in   their  quailing 

breiists; 
For  yet  is  hope  of  life  and  victory. — 
Forslow*  no  longer,  make  we  hence  amain. 

[Exeunt.'2 

Scene  IV.     Another  part  of  (he  field. 

Errnrsions.    Enter  Richard  and  Clifford 
from  opposite  siiies. 

Jiif'h.    Now,  C'litford,  I  have  singled  thee 
alone: 
SupiM)se  this  arm  is  for  the  Duke  of  York, 
And  this  for  Rutland;  both  Innnid  to  revenge, 
Wert  thou  environ 'd  with  a  brazen  wall. 
Cfif  Now,  Richard,  I  am  with  thee  here 
alone: 
Til  is  is  the  hand  that  stabb'd  thy  father  York ; 
An<l   this  the   hand   that  slew  thv  brother 
Rutland ; 


*  If  uith  thy  trill  it  ittandM,  if  it  is  according  to  thy  will. 

*  Stay,  i.€.  stand  their  ground.  *  Fonltne,  delay. 
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And  here  'a  the  heart  that  triumphs 

And  cheera  these  handa  tbnt  slew  thy . 
brother, 
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their 


For  I  myself  will  hunt  this  wolf  to  death. 

lExtnA 


To  execute  the  like  \ 

poi 

tljjself 

10 

Ajid  HO,  hiLve  at  thee 

[The,vJi3ht.     War 

nV 

enters; 

Clifordjliet. 

Scene  V.     Another  part  o/ the  fidd. 

Alarurm.     Enter  KiKo  Henrt. 

A',  Hen.  This  bktUe  farea  like  to  the  nium- 

ing'swar, 
When  dying   clouds  contend   with  groirijig 

light, 
What  time  the  sliepherd,  blowing  of  bis  nsilf 
Can  neither  call  it  i>erfect  day  nor  nighL 
Now  sways  it  tliis  way,  like  a  mighty  sea 
Forc'd  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind: 
Now  sways  it  that  way,  like  the  selfaiioesa 
Forc'd  to  retii-e  by  fury  of  the  wind: 
Sometime  the  flood    prevails,  and   theu  tlie 

Now  one  the  better,  Jthen  another  best;       U 
Both  tugging  to  be  victors,  breast  to  bres^ 
Yet  neither  conqueror  nor  conquered: 
So  is  tlie  equal  poise  of  this  fell'  war. 
Here  on  this  molehill  will  I  sit  me  dowii. 
To  whom  God  will,  there  be  the  i-ictor>-: 
For  Margaret  my  queen,  atid  Clitford  toI^ 
Have  chid  me  from  the  battle;  sweariii!;  Inilt 
They  prosjier  best  of  all  when  I  am  ttaeniv. 
Would  I  were  dead  I  if  God's  good  «tI1  «"• 

For  what  is  in  thia  world  but  grief  uid  vM^ 
O  Uud :  methinks  it  were  a  happy  life. 
To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain; 
To  sit  ujion  a  hill,  as  1  do  now, 
To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,*  point  by  puixl, 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run,— 
How  many  make  the  hoar'  full  complete: 
How  umiiy  hours  bring  about  the  day; 
How  many  days  will  finish  up  thk  year; 
How  many  yeara  a  mortal  man  may  Lve. 
C  When   this  is  known,  then  to  divide  tb* 

So  many  hours  must  I  tend  my  flock; 
So  many  hours  must  1  take  my  rest; 
So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate; 

1  f  rll.  flerc*.  "ffuoiiiflv,  cunnlngljf,  MtfallT. 
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onmmtist  I  Bport  myself;  st 

ays  my  ewes  have  been  with  young; 
reeka  ere  the  poor  fools  will  ean;' 
e»n  er«  1  Hhatl  shear  the  fleece; 
s,  hours,  days,  weelu,  inonths,  and 

r  to  the  end  tiiey  were  created, 
ng  white  hairs  unto  &  quiet  Kmve.^ 
a  life  were  thii^  how  sweet!  how 

the  hawtiiom  bush  a  Hweeter  shade 
rds  looking  on  their  silly'  alirap, 
a  rich-embroider'd  canopy 
hat  fear  their  aubjecta'  ti-encher}' ! 
:  duth;  a  thoiisanJ-fuld  it  dotli. 
onclude,  —  the  shepherd'H  homely 

\ua  drink'  out  of  hin  lentlier  Ixittle, 

d  Blee|i  under  n  fresh  tree's  shade, 

secure*  ajid  sweetly  he  enjiij's,      so 

ukI  a  prince's  delicates, 

i  s{jnrkling  in  a  golden  cui>, 

xiucheil  in  a  curious'  beil, 

e,  mistrust,  and  treason  wait  on 

I 

A     Eidtr  a  Lancattri-in  -Soldier, 

brixyiiii)  in  a  dintd  botli/. 

Ill   blows   the   wind    that    profits 

y- 

whom  liand  to  hand  I  slew  in  fight, 
iMeased  with*  some  store  of  crowns; 
it  haply'  take  them  from  him  now, 
:e  night  yield  both  my  life  nnd  them 
mui  else,  as  this  deud   man  doth 

i1 — O  tiod!  it  is  my  father's  face, 
this  couRict  1  unwares  hiire  kill'd. 
^iinen,  begetting  such  events! 
don  by  the  king  was  I  i>res8'd  forth; 
,  lieing  the  Earl  of  Wanvick's  man, 
the   part  of  York,  pri^ss'il  by  his 

o  at  his  hands  receiv'd  my  life, 
ly  hands  of  life  bereaved  him. — 


•  HMqr.  (cftToiu 


Pardon  me,  God,  I  knew  not  witat  I  did!— 
And  pardon,  father,  for  I  knew  not  thee! — 
My  tears  shall  wi])e  away  these  bloody  marks; 
And  no  more  words  till  they  have  flow'd  their 


O  bloody 


lilL 
A'.    Hen.    0   piteous 


Whiles  lions  war  and  battle  for  Iheir  ilens. 
Poor  harmleae  lambs  abide'  their  unmity. — 


Weep,  wretched  man,  I'll  aid  thee  tear  for 

And  let  our  hearts  and  eyes,  like  civil  war. 
Be  blind   with  tears,  and   break   o'crcharg'd 
with  grief. 

•  AMdt,  mllcr  htt. 


ACT  II.  Soene  5. 
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ACT  II.  8(coe  6. 


Enter  on  the  other  side  a  Yorkut  Soldier ^ 
bringing  in  a  dead  Inuly. 

Y.  Sol.  Thou  that  so  stoutly  hast  resisted  me, 
Give  me  thy  gold,  if  thou  bist  any  gold;       80 
For  I  have  bought  it  with  an  hundred  blows. — 
But  let  me  see:  is  this  our  foeman's  face? 
Ah,  no,  no,  no,  it  is  mine  only  son ! 
Ah,  boy,  if  any  life  be  left  in  thee. 
Throw  up  thine  eye  I  see,  see  wliat  showers 

arise, 
Blown  with  the  windy  tempest  of  my  heart, 
Upon  thy  wounds,  that  kill  mine  eye  and 

heart  I — 
O,  pity,  God,  this  miserable  age  I — 
What  stratagems,^  how  fell,*  how  butcherly, 
Erroneous,  mutinous,  and  unnatural,  90 

This  deadly  quarrel  daily  doth  begetl 
)Q  O  boy,  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  soon, 
>  And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late  I  ] 
A'.  Hen,  Woe  above  woe  I  grief  more  than 
common  grief! 

0  that  my  death  would  stay  these  ruthful 

deeds ! — 
O,  pity,  pity,  gentle  heaven,  pity ! — 
Tlie  red  rose  and  the  white  are  on  his  face, 
The  fatal  coloure  of  our  striving  liouses: 
J  [The  one  his  pui'j)le  blooil  right  well  resembles; 

1  The  other  his  jMile  cheek,  methinks,  present- 
eth:']  100 

Wither  one  rose,  and  let  the  other  flourish; 
If  you  contend,  a  thousand  lives  must  wither. 
L,  Sol,  How  will  my  mother  for  a  father's 
death 
Take  on  with  me,*  and  ne'er  be  satisfied ! 
J".  Sol.  How  will  my  wife  for  slaughter  of 
my  son 
Shed  seas  of  tears,  and  ne'er  be  satisfied ! 
K,  Hen,   How  will  the  country  for  these 
woeful  cliances 
Misthink*  the  king,  and  not  Ihj  satisfied ! 
L.  Sol.  Was  ever  son  so  ru'd  a  father's  death? 
Y.  Sol.  Was  ever  father  so  bemoan'd  his  son? 
K.  Hen,  Wiis  ever  king  so  griev'd  for  sulv 
jects'woe?  iii 

Much  is  your  sorrow;  mine  ten  times  so  much. 


1  Stratagemg,  atrocitiea.  *  Fell,  cruel. 

»  Fretfnteth,  represents. 

*  Take  on  with  m<?,  if.  be  viole'iitly  angry  with  me. 
&  Misthitik,  i.e.  misJudKe. 
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L,  Sol,  I'll  bear  thee  hence,  where  I  may 
weep  my  fill  [Exit  fcith  the  body. 

Y.  Sol,  These  arms  of  mine  shall  be  thy 
winding-sheet; 
My  heart,  sweet  boy,  shall  be  thy  sepulchre,— 
For  from  my  heart  thine  image  ne'er  shall  go; 
[  My  sighing  breast  shall  be  thy  funeral  bell; 
And  so  obsequious®  will  thy  father  be, 
E'en  for  the  loss  of  thee,  having  no  more, 
As  Priam  was  for  all  his  valiant  sons.  ^      ifo 
I  '11  bear  thee  hence ;  and  let  them  fight  that 

will. 
For  I  have  murder'd  where  I  shouhi  n(»t  kill. 

[Ejnt  with  the  bodjf. 
K.  Hen,  Sad-hearted  men,  much  overgone^ 
with  care, 
Here  sits  a  king  more  woeful  than  you  are. 

Alarunut:  excursions.  Enter(^\:YXS  Margaret, 
Prince  of  Walks,  and  Exeter. 

Prince.  Fly,  father,  fly!  for  all  your  friends 
are  fled. 
And  Warwick  rages  like  a  chafed  bull: 
Away!  for  death  doth  hold  us  in  pursuit 
y.    Mar.    Mount  you,  my   lord;   towards 
Berwick  post  amain: 
Edward  and  Richard,  like  a  brace  of  grey- 
hounds 
Having  the  fearful  flying  hare  in  sight,      i** 
With  fiery  eyes  sparkling  for  very  wrath. 
And  bloody  steel  grasp'd  in  their  ireful  luin<i«» 
Are  at  our  l)acks;  and  therefore  hence  amain- 
Exf*.  Away !  for  vengeance  comes  along  with 
them : 
Nay,  stay  not  to  expostulate, — make  speed; 
Or  else  come  after:  I'll  away  before. 

K.  lien.   Nay,   take  me  with   thee,  good 
sweet  Exeter: 
Not  that  I  fear  to  stay,  but  love  to  go 
Whither  the  queen  intends.   Forward;  away! 

[Exeu»L 

ScEXK  VI.     Another  part  of  the  HM. 

A  loud  alarum.     Enter  Clifford,  womuied, 

Clif.  Here  bums  my  candle  out, — ay,  here 
it  dies. 


«  So  obgfquunt*.  ue.  as  fpreai  a  mourner. 
'  Overgone,  overcome. 
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irhiles  it  lasted,  guvt  King  Henry 

pt«r,  I  fear  thy  overthrow 
III  my  bcxJy'ii  parting  with  my  soul! 
!  niid  fear  glu'd  Diaiiy  friends  to  thee ; 
r  1  fall,  that  tough  commixture'  meltx, 
g   Henrr,   Btretigtheniiig   uiajimud' 

non  people  avanu 

ther  lly  the  guiita  but  Ui  the 


And  who  iihirie»  now  but  Henry's  t 
QO  Pfacehus,  biulat  thou  never  given  consent  J 
Tliat  PhiUitfaon  sliould  check  t)iy  fiery  steeds,  I 
Thy  burning  car  never  had  scorch'd  th*-  earth!  5 
And,  Henry,  hadst  thou  swny'd'  as  kingsj 
should  du,  / 

Ur  as  thy  father  nnU  hiii  father  did,  } 

( living  no  ground  unt^i  tile  houxe  of  York,  f 
I  and  ten  thousand  in  this  luckless  realm  / 
HhiI  left  no  mourning  widows  for  our  deaths; 


Clif.  Onw,  Toft  ond  Bkhud, ' 

1  this  ilay  luid«t  ke[)t  thy  chair'  in 

doth  cherish  weeds  but  gentle  air? 
t  maken  rubbers  bold  but  too  much 

n-i 

are    plaints,   and    cureless   are   my 
ids; 

0  fly,  nor  strength  to  hold  out  flight: 

1  merciless,  and  will  not  i>ity; 
Jieir  hands  I  have  deserv'd  no  pity, 
ath  got  into  my  deadly  wounds. 


And   much   efl'use'  of  Mood  doth   make  me 

faint.— 3  «; 

(^me,  York  and  Iticliard,  Warwick  and  the 

I   stabb'd   your   father's   boaoms, — split  my 
breast  [Fainti. 

Alarum  and  relrmt.    Enter  Edward,  Gboboe, 

Richard,    Montaouk,    Warwick,   and 

Soldiers. 

E(l».  Now  breathe  we,  lords:  good  fortune 

bids  us  pause,  M 


ACT  II.  SoeiM  6. 
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ACT  II.  BeeM  k 


And  smooth  the  frowns  of  war  with  peaceful 
looks. —  31 

I Q  Some  troops  pursue  the  bJoody-minded  queen, 
That  led  calm  Henry,  though  he  were  a  king, 
As  doth  a  sail,  fill'd  with  a  fretting^  gust, 
Command  an  argosy*  to  stem  the  wavea  ] 
But  think  you,  lords,  that  Clifford  fled  with 
them  ? 
War,  No,  'tis  impossible  he  should  escape; 
For,  though  before  his  face  I  speak  the  words, 
Your  brother  Richard  marked  him  for  the 

grave: 
And  wheresoever  he  is,  he 's  surely  dead.       40 

[Clifford  groans,  and  dies. 
Edw.  Whose  soul  is  that  which  takes  her 

heavy  leave? 
JiicL  A  deadly  groan,  like  life  and  death's 

departing.' 
Bdw.  See  who  it  is :  and,  now  the  battle  Hi 
ended, 
If  friend  or  foe,  let  him  be  gently  us'd. 
liich.  Revoke  that  doom  of  meicy,  for  t  is 
Clifford; 
Who  not  contented*  that  he  lopp'd  the  branch 
In  hewing  Rutland  when  his  leaves  put  forth, 
But  set  his  murd'ring  knife  unto  the  root 
From  whence  that  tender  spray  did  sweetly 

spring,— 
I  mean  our  princely  father,  Duke  of  YoriL  so 
liar.  From  off  the  gates  of  York  fetch 
down  the  head. 
Your   father's    head,   which  Clifford  placed 

there; 
Instead  whereof  let  this  supply  the  room: 
Measure  for  measure  must  be  answered. 
£dw.  Bring  forth  that  fatal  screech-owl  to 
our  house,  * 
That  nothing  sung  but  death  to  us  and  ours: 
)QNow  death  shall  stop  his  dismal  threat'ning 
<         sound, 

( And  his  ill-boding  tongue  no  more  shall  speak.] 

[Soldiers  briiig  the  body  forward, 

Q  War,  I  think  his  understanding  is  bereft — 

^Spejik,  Gifford,  dost  thou  know  who  speaks 


> 


to  thee? — 


60 


1  Fretting,  ruffling,  agitating. 

>  A  rgosy,  merchantman.  '  Departing,  leparation. 

*  Xot  contented,  i.e.  did  not  content  himself. 

*  That  fatal  sereech-otcl  to  our  hmue,  i.e.  that  screech- 
owl  BO  fatal  to  our  family. 

134 


Dark  cloudy  death  o'ershades  liis  b«aiiiB  of 
life,  61 

And  he  nor  sees  nor  hears  us  what  we  say 
Ri(Ji,  O  would  he  did !  and  so,  perhaps,  he 
doth: 
T  is  but  his  policy*  to  counterfeit, 
Because  he  would  avoid  such  bitter  taunts 
Which  in  the  time  of  death  he  gave  our  fnther. 
Geo,  If  so  thou  think'st,  vex  him  with  eager 

words. 
Rich,  Gifford,  ask  mercy,  and  obtain  no 

grace. 
Edw,  Clifford,  repent  in  bootless  j)enit€nce. 
War.  Clifford,  devise  excuses  for  thy  faulta 
Geo,  While  we  devise  fell  tortures  for  thv 
faults.  n 

Rich,  Thou  didst  love  York,  and  I  am  son 

to  York. 
Edw.  Thou  pitied'st  Rutland;  I  will  pity 

thee. 
Geo,  Where 's  Captain  Margaret,  to  fenoe^ 

you  now? 
War,  They  mock  thee,  Clifford:  swear m 

thou  wast  wont. 
Rich,   What,  not  an  oath?   nay,  then  the 
world  goes  hard 
When  Clifford  cannot  spare  his  friends  an 

oath. — 
I  know  by  that  he 's  dead;  and,  by  my  soul, 
If  this  right  hand  would  buy  two  hours'*  life 
That  I  in  all  despite^"  might  rail  at  him,    » 
I  'd  chop  it  off;  and  ivith  the  issuing  blood 
Stifle  the  villain  whose  unstanched  thirst 
York  and  young  Rutland  could  not  satisfy  ] 
War.   Ay,   but  he 's  dead :    off  with  the 
traitor's  head. 
And  rear  it  in  the  place  your  father  standa"-^ 
And  now  to  London  with  triumphant  march, 

Tliere  to  be  crowned  England's  royal  king. 
From  whence  shall  Warwick  cut  the  sea  to 

France, 
And  ask  the  Lady  Bona  for  thy  queen:       « 
So  shalt  thou  sinew  both  these  lands  together; 
And,  having  France  thy  friend,  thou  shalt  ooi 

dread 
The  scattered  foe  that  hopes  to  rise  again; 
For  though  they  cannot  greatly  sting  to  hort^ 

«  Policy,  canning.     '  Btigtr^  biting.     •  Ftnee,  defend 

*  Hotirt,  pronounced  aa  a  diaayllable. 

10  Defpite,  malice.  "  Standa,  i«.  ataiMlB  in 
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KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  III. 


ACT  III.  Scene  1. 


to  have  them  buzz  t' offend  thine 

94 

1 1  see  the  coronation ; 
to  Brittany  I  '11  cross  the  sea, 
is  marriage,  so  it  please  my  lord. "} 
ven  as  thou  wilt,  sweet  Warwick, 
be; 

shoulder  do  I  build  my  seat, 
'  will  I  undertake  the  thing         loo 
ly  counsel  and  consent  is  wanting. — 


Richard,  I  will  create  thee  Duke  of  Gloster; — 
And  Geoi^,  of  Clarence: — Warwick,  as  our- 

self,  108 

Shall  do  and  undo  as  him  pleaseth  best. 
liich.  Let  me  be  Duke  of  Clarence,  Greoi^ 

of  Gloster; 
For  Gloster's  dukedom  is  too  ominous. 

War.  Tut,  that's  a  foolish  observation: 
Richard,  be  Duke  of  Gloster.   Now  to  London, 
To  see  these  honours  in  possession.     [Exeunt, 


ACT    III. 


A  chase  in  the  north  of  England. 

Ceepers  with  cros$-bow8  in  their  hands. 

ep.  Under  this  thick-grown  brake' 

shroud  ourselves; 

^  this  laund'  anon  the  deer  will 

his  covert  will  we  make  our  stand, 

?  principal  of  all  the  deer.  ] 

p.  I  '11  stay  above  the  hill,  so  both 

hoot- 

ej).  Tliat  cannot  be;  the  noise  of  thy 

bow 

the  herd,  and  so  my  shoot  is  lost 

i  we  1x)th,  and  aim  we  at  the  best: 

the  time  shall  not  seem  tedious, 

ee  what  befel  me  on  a  day  lO 

If*  place  where  now  we  mean  to 

0.  Here  comes  a  man ;  let 's  stay  till 
past 

Kino  Henrt,  disguised^  with  a 
prayer-hook: 

From  Scotland  am  I  stol'n,  even  of 
ove, 

ine  own  land  with  my  wishful  sight 
,  Harry,  't  is  no  land  of  thine; 

is  fill'd,  thy  sceptre  wrung  from 

a  wash'd  off  wherewith  thou  wast 
«d: 


.  thicket 
othat 


^  Lauiul,  glade. 
*  Self,  same. 


No  bending  knee  will  call  thee  Cfesar  now,^ 
No  humble  suiton  press  to  speak  for  right, 
No,  not  a  man  comes  for  redress  of  thee;      20 
For  how  can  I  help  them,  and  not  myself? 
First  Keep.  Ay,  here 's  a  deer  whose  skin 's 
a  keeper's  fee: 
This  iathequondam  king;^  let's  seize  upon  him. 
K,  Hen.  Let  me  embrace  thee,  sour  adver- 
sity; 
For  wise  men  say  it  is  the  wisest  course. 
See,  Keep.  Why  linger  we?  let  us  lay  hancb 

upon  him. 
Firit  Keep.  Forbear  awhile;  we'll  hear  a 

little  more. 
K.  Hen.   My  queen  and  son  are  gone  to 
France  for  aid; 
And,  a3  I  hear,  the  great-commanding  War- 
wick 
Is  thither  gone,  to  crave  the  French  king's 
sister  30 

To  wife  for  Edward:  if  this  news  be  true. 
Poor  queen  and  son,  your  labour  is  but  lost; 
For  Warwick  is  a  subtle  orator. 
And  Louis  a  prince  soon  won  with  moving 

words. 
QBy  this  account,  then,  Margaret  may  win  him;  ^ 
For  she 's  a  woman  to  be  pitied  much:  < 

Her  sighs  will  make  a  batfry  in  his  breast;  '^ 
Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart;  ', 
The  tiger  will  be  mild  whiles  she  doth  mourn  ;^ 
And  Nero  will  be  tainted  with  remorse,'  40  i 
To  hear  and  see  her  plaints,  her  brinish  tears. ) 

*  Qaondani  king,  i.e.  former  king. 

•  Tainted  with  remorte,  touched  with  pity. 
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;.Ay,  but  ehe'H  come  tobeg;  Warwick,  to  give: 
^She,  on  his  left  side,  craving  aid  fur  Henry; 
JHe,  on  his  right,  asking  b  wife  for  Edward. 
fShe  weejie,  and  says  her  Henry  is  depoe'dj  45 
'He  Btniles,  and  says  liis  Edward  is  install'd; 
'  That '  she  ])our  wretch   for  grief  can  speak  n 

Whiles  Warwick  tells  his  title  smooths  tl 


Iiiferreth'  argunientii  of  mighty  strength, 
And  in  conclusion  wins  the  king  from  her,  » 
With  promise  of  his  sister,  and  what  else, 
To  strengthen  and  support  King  Edwaitl'i 

0Margaret,thii8'twillbe  and  thou,  poor  soul, 

Art  then  fursakei    as  thou  went  st  foHotn  ] 

Se    Keep   Say   what  art  thou  that  taJkU 

of  kmga  and  queei  s?  » 


K.  Hen.  Mure  thnii  I  seem,  and  less  than  I 

waa  boni  to;  m 

A  man  eX  least,  for  less  I  should  not  be; 

And  men  may  bilk  of  kings,  and  why  not  If 

Sec.  Keep.  Ay,  but  tliou  tnlk'st  as  if  thou 

wert  a  king. 
K.  Hen.  Why,   so  I   am  — in   hiind;   ani 
that's  enoiigli.  c 

Stc.  Keep.  But,  it  thou  be  a  king,  where  i 

tliy  crown  1 
K.  Hen.  My  crown  is  in  my  heart,  not  01 
my  head; 
Not  deck'd  with  diamonds  and  Indian  stonet 

1  TIat,  an  thM.  »  l«fr--rrth.  ml.lm*« 


Nor   to   be  aeon:    my   crown   is   cali'd  coo- 
tent,—  •* 
A  crown  it  is  that  seldom  kings  enjoy. 
Sec.  Keep.  Well,  if  you  be  akiug  crosn'' 
with  content. 
Your  crown  content  and  you  must  1*  *"''' 

tented 
To  go  along  with  us;  fur,  as  we  think, 
Vou  are  the  king  King  Edward  hath  depo*'''' 
And  we  his  subjocts,  sworn  in  all  allegiance,  ^ 
Will  apprehend  you  as  his  enemy. 
A'.  Hen.  But  did  you  never  sweMT,  and  bn*^ 

an  oath? 
Sec.  Keep.  No,  never  such  an  oath;  nor™ 


e  L 


KING  HENRY  VT.— PART  III. 


ACT  III.  Scene  2. 


^  Where  did  you  dwell  when  I  wan 
fEiiglaud?  74 

.  Here  in  this  country,  where  we 
main. 

I   was    anointed    king   at  nine 
i  old; 

ind  my  grandfather  were  kings; 
ere  sworn  true  subjects  unto  me: 
e,  then,  have  you  not  broke  your 

p.  No;  80 

d  subjects  l>ut  while  you  were  king. 
iiVhy,  am  I  dead  ?  do  I  not  breathe 

•1 

nen,you  know  not  what  you  swear  I 
3low  this  feather  from  my  face, 
air  blows  it  to  me  again, 
vith  my  wind  when  I  do  blow, 
ig  to  another  when  it  blows, 
1  always  by  the  greater  gust;] 
lightness  of  you  common  men.    89 
break  your  oaths;  for  of  that  sin 
itreaty  shall  not  make  you  guilty, 
y^ou  will,  the  king  shall  be  com- 

i; 

I  kings;  command,  and  1 11  obey. 

"^eep.  We  are  true  subjects  to  the 

Cing  Edward. 

So  would  you  be  again  to  Henry,^ 

seated  as  King  £dward  is.  ] 

p.  We  charge  you,  in  God's  name, 

the  king's, 

us  unto  the  officers. 

In  God's  name,  lead;  your  king's 

le  obey'd: 

jiod  will,  that  let  your  king  per- 

100 

le  will,  I  humbly  yield  unto. 

[Exeunt, 

London.     A  room  in  the  palace. 

o  Edward,  Gloster,  Clarence, 
and  Lady  Grey. 

Brother  of  Gloster,  at  Saint  Alban's 

husband.  Sir  John  Grey,  was  slain, 
len  seiz'd  on  by  the  conqueror: 

mry,  prononneed  m  a  triiylUble: 


Her  suit  is  now  to  rejKJSsess  those  lands; 
Which  we  in  justice  cannot  well  deny. 
Because  in  quarrel  of  the  house  of  York 
The  worthy  gentleman  did  lose  his  life. 
Glo.  Your  highness  shall  do  well  to  grant 
her  suit; 
It  were  dishonour  to  deny  it  her. 
A'.  £dw.  It  were  no  less;  but  yet  I  '11  make 
a  {)ause.  lo 

Glo.  [Asiile  to  Clar.']  Yea,  is  it  so? 
I  see  the  lady  hath  a  thing  to  grant, 
Before  the  king  will  grant  her  humble  suit. 
Clar.  [Aside  to  67o.]   He  knows  the  game: 

how  true  he  keeps  the  wind ! 
Oh.  [Aside  to  Clar.]  Silence ! 
K.  Edw.  Widow,  we  will  consider  of  your 
suit; 
And  come  some  other  time  to  know  our  mind. 
L.  Orey.  Right  gi^acious  lord,  I  cannot  brook 
delay: 
May't  please  your  higliness  to  resolve  me- 

now; 
And  what  your  j>leiisure  is  shall  satisfy  me.  20 
iilo.  [Asidv]  Ay,  widow  i  then  I  '11  warrant 
you  all  your  lands. 
An  if  what  pleases  him  shall  pleasure  you. 
Q Fight  closer,  or,  good  faith,  you'll  ciitch  a 
blow. 
Clar.  [Aside  to  (rlo.]  I  fear  her  not,  unless 

she  chance  to  fall. 
Olo.  [Aside  to  Clur.]  God  forbid  that  I  for 

he  '11  take  vantages.  ^ 
K.  Edw.    How  many  children  hast  thou, 

widow]  tell  me. 
Q  Clar.  [Aside  to  Glo.]  I  think  he  means  to 

beg  a  child  of  her. 
Olo.  [Aside  to  Clar.]  Nay,  whip  me,  then; 

he  '11  rather  give  her  two.  ] 
L.  Grey.  Three,  my  most  gracious  lord. 
Q67o.  [Jncife]  You  shall  have  four,  if  you  '11 
be  rul'd  by  him.  ]  so 

K.  Edw.  T  were  pity  they  should  lose  their 

father's  lands. 
L.  Orey.  Be  pitiful,  dread  lord,  and  grant 

it,  then. 
K.  Edw.  Lords,  give  us  leave:'  I  '11  try  this 
widow's  wit 


s  Besoive  me,  gire  me  an  answer, 
s  Oiv€  vs  Uave,  i.0.  leare  at. 
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KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  III. 


ACT  III.  Soent  1 


(Jlo.  [Aside]  Ay,  good  leave  have  you;  for 

you  will  have  leave,  34 

Till  youth  take  leave,  and  leave  you  to  the 

crutch.  [Retires  with  Clarence. 

K,  Edw.  Now  tell  me,  madam,  do  you  love 

your  children  \ 
L.  Grey.  Ay,  full  as  dearly  as  I  love  myself. 
K.  Edw.  And  would  you  not  do  much  to  do 

them  good  ? 
Z.  Orey.  To  do  them  good,  I  would  sustain 

some  harm. 
K.  Edw.  Then  get  your  husband's  lands,  to 

do  them  good.  40 

L.  Grey.  Therefore  I  came  unto  your  majesty. 
K.  Edw.  I  '11  tell  you  how  these  lands  are 

to  be  got 
L.  Grey.    So  shall  you  bind   me  to  your 

highness'  service. 
K.  Edw.  What  service  wilt  thou  do  me,  if 

I  give  them? 
L.  Grey.  What  you  command,  that  rests  in 

me  to  do. 
K.  Edw.  But  you  will  take  exceptions  to 

my  boon. 
L.  Grey.  No,  gracious  lord,  except  I  caimot 

do  it 
K.  Edw.    Ay,  but  thou  canst  do  what  I 

mean  to  ask. 
L.  Grey.  Why,  then  I  will  do  what  your 

grace  commands. 
Glo.  [Aside  to  dar.]  He  plies  her  hard;  and 

much  rain  weiirs  the  marble.  50 

^     ^Clar.  [Aside  to  Glo.]  As  red  as  fii-e!  nay, 
5         then  her  wax  must  melt  ] 

L.  Grey.  Why  stops  my  lord  ?  shall  I  not 

hear  my  task  ? 
A'.  Edw.  An  easy  task;  't  is  but  to  love  a 

king. 
L.  Grey.  That 's  soon  perform'd,  because  I 

am  a  subject 
A'.  Edw.  Why,  then,  thy  husband's  lands  I 

freely  give  thee. 
L.  Grey.  I  tike  my  leave  with  many  thou- 
sand thanks. 
Glo.  [Aside  to  Clar.]  The  match  is  made; 

she  seals  it  with  a  curt'sy. 
K.  Edw.  But  stay  thee, — 'tis  the  fruits  of 

love  I  mean. 
L.  Grey.  The  fruits  of  love  I  mean,  my  lov- 
ing liege. 
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A'.  Edw.   Ay,  but,  I  fear  me,  in  another 

sense.  fa 

What  love,  think'st  thou,  I  sue  so  much  to  get  I 

Z.  Grey.    My  love  till  death,  my  humble 

thanks,  my  prayers; 

That  love  which  virtue  begs,  and  virtue  grants. 

A".  Edw.  No,  by  my  troth,  I  did  not  nieAn 

such  love. 
Z.  Grey.   Why,  then  you  mean  not  as  I 

thought  you  did. 
K.  Edw.  But  now  you  partly  may  perceive 

my  mind. 
Z.  Grey.  My  mind  will  never  grant  what  I 
perceive 
Your  highness  aims  at,  if  I  aim^  aright 
K.  Edw.  To  tell  thee  plain,  I  aim  to  lie  with 

thee. 
L.  Grey.  To  tell  you  plain,  I  had  rather  lie 
in  prison.  "*» 

A".  Edw.  Why,  then  thou  shalt  not  have  thy 

husband's  lands. 
Z.  Grey.  Why,  then  mine  honesty*  shall  1* 
my  dower; 
For  by  that  loss  I  will  not  purchase  them. 
K.  Edw.   Therein  thou  wrong'st  thy  chil- 
dren mightily. 
Z.  Grey.  Herein  your  highness  wrongs  both 
them  and  me. 
But,  mighty  lonl,  this  merry  inclination 
Accords  not  with  the  sadness^  of  my  suit: 
Please  you  dismiss  me,  eitherwith  **ay  "or  "no. 
K.  Edw.  Ay,  if  thou  wilt  say  "ay"  to  my 
request; 
No,  if  thou  dost  say  "  no"  to  my  demand.    ^ 
Z.  Grey.  Then,  no,  my  lord.     My  suit  i*  ** 

an  end. 
Glo.  [Aside  to  Gar.]  The  widow  likes  Ui^» 

not,  she  knits  her  brows. 
aar.   [Aside  to  Glo.]   He   is  the  blunt*^ 

wooer  in  Clinstendom. 
A'.  Eiw.  [Aside]   Her  looks  do  argue  J*^ 
replete  with  modesty; 
Her  words  do  show  her  wit  incomparable; 
All  her  |>erfections  challenge*  sovereignty: 
One  way  or  other,  she  is  for  a  king; 
And  she  shall  be  my  love,  or  else  my  queen-" 
Say  that  King  Edward  take  thee  for  his  que^'' 

1  Aimy  guess.  *  Honesty,  honour,  chastity. 

s  SadnesM,  gravity. 

*  ChaUengef  demand,  claim  as  dae. 
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ACT  III.  8«iM  i. 


I^  Grey.   Tis  better  said  than 'done,  my 
giacioiia  lord:  M 

I  fan  a  snbject  fit  to  jest  withal, 
But  far  unfit  to  be  a  sovereign. 

A".  Edw.  Sweet  widow,  by  iny  state^  I  swear 
to  thee 
I  speak  no  more  than  what  my  soul  intends; 
And  that  is,  to  enjoy  thee  for  my  love. 

L.  Greif.  And  that  is  more  than  I  will  yield 
unto: 
I  know  I  am  too  mean  to  be  your  queen, 
And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine. 
A".  Edw.  You  cavil,  widow:  I  did  mean, 

my  queen. 
L.  Urey,  T  will  grieve  your  grace  my  sons 
should  call  you  father.  100 

A'.  Edw,  No  more  than  when  my  daughters 
call  thee  mother. 
X  Thou  art  a  widow,  and  thou  hast  some  chil- 
dren ; 
And,  by  Gfxl's  mother,  I,  l)eing  but  a  bachelor, 
Have  other  some:  why,  'tis  a  happy  thing 
To  be  the  father  unto  many  sons.  ] 
Answer  no  more,  for  thou  shall  Iw  my  queen. 
(Ho.   {^Xmie  to  Clar.]   The  ghostly  father 

now  hath  done  liis  shrift 
(7<ir.  [Ande  to  Olo.]  When  he  wjw  made  a 

shriver,  *t  was  for  shift 
A".  Edw.  Brothers,  von  muse  what  chat  we 

two  have  had. 
Olo.  The  widow  likes  it  not,  for  she  looks 
sad.'  no 

A'.  Edw.  You  'd  think  it  strange  if  I  should 

marry  her. 
(7ar.  To  whom,  my  lonU 
K.  Edw.  Why,  Clarence,  to  myself. 

Olo.  That  would  be  ten  days'  wonder  at  tlie 

least 
(.*lar.  That's  a  day  longer  than  a  wonder  lasts. 
Olo.  By  so  much  is  the  wonder  in  extremes. 
A".  Edw.  Well,  jest  on,  brothers:  I  can  tell 
yoQ  both 
Her  suit  is  granted  for  her  husband's  lands. 

Enter  a  NMeman. 

Nob.  My  gracious  lord,  Henry  your  foe  is 
taken, 
And  brought  as  prisoner  to  your  palace-gate. 


>  StaU,  rank. 


*Sad,  0imve 


K.  Edw.  See  that  be  be  convey'd  unto  the 

Tower: —  iso 

And  go  we,  brothers,  to  the  man  that  took 

him. 
To  question  oP  his  apprehension. — 
Widow,  go  you  along:* — lords,  use  her  hon- 
ourably. [Ejceunt  all  except  Oloster. 
Glo.  Ay,  Edward  will  use  women  honour- 
ably.— 
Would  he  were  wasted,  marrow,  Iwnes,  and 

all, 
Tliat  from  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  may 

spring. 
To  cross*  me  from  the  golden  time  I  look  for! 
[And  yet,  between  my  soul's  desire  and  me — < 
The  lustful  Edward's  title  buri6d—  < 

Is  Clarence,  Henry,  and  his  son  young  Ed- 
ward, lap. 
And  all  the  look'd-for  issue  of  their  bodies,  \ 
To  take  their  rooms,  ere  I  can  place  myself: 
A  cold  premeditation  for  my  purpose !  ^' 
Why,  then,  I  do  but  dream  on  sovereignty;  ; 
Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory,  ; 
And  spies  a  far-off  shore  where  he  would;' 

traul, 
Wishing  his  foot  were  equal  with  his  eye;       ) 
And   chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  from' 
thence,  ' 

Saying,  he  '11  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way:         '• 
So  do  I  wish  the  crown,  being  so  far  off;     l40^ 
And  so  I  chide  the  means  tliat  keeps  me . 
from  it;  ^, 

And  so  I  say,  1 11  cut  the  causes  off, 
Flatt'ring  me°  with  impossibilitiea — 
My  eye 's  too  quick,  my  heart  o'erweens  too 

much. 
Unless   my  hand  and  strength  could  equal.- 
them.  ]  J 

Well,   say   there   is  no   kingdom,  then,   for 

Richard; 
Wliat  other  pleasure  can  the  world  afford? 
Q I  '11  make  my  heaven  in  a  lady's  lap, 
And  deck  my  body  in  gay  ornaments,  > 

And  witch  sweet  ladies  with  my  words  and? 
loijks.  150 ! 

O  miserable  thought !  and  more  unlikely 
Than  to  accomplish  twenty  golden  crowns !  3 


■  Of,  concerning.  *  Go  you  along,  come  with  ub 

»  Crou,  thwart,  hinder.  «  Me,  myself. 
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Why,  love  forswore  me  iu  my  mother's  womb: 
And,  fur'  I  should  not  deal  In  her  aoft  laws, 
She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  eouie  bribe, 
To  slirink  mine  arm  up  like  a  wither'd  dirub; 
To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back, 
Where  aits  deformity  to  niouk  my  body; 


Ml^^ 


To  shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size; 
To  disproportion  me  in  every  part,  ikd 

;t  Like  to  a  chaoB,  or  an  unlick'd  bear-whel)> 
(That  carries  no  iniprewion  like  the  dam.  3 
And  am  I,  then,  a  man  to  lie  belov'd? 
OnionstroUB  fault,  Ut  harliour  such  a  thought: 
Then,  since  this  earth  nffnrds  no  joy  to  me. 
But  to  command,  to  check,  to  o'erliear  such 


As  are  of  bett«r  |)eraon  than  myself, 

I  'II  make*my  heaven  todream  upon  thecrijwn. 

And,  whiles  I  live,  t'  account  tliis  worM  bui 

hell, 
[Jntil  my  head,  that  this  mis-ahap'd  tnuit 

Be  round  inipaled'  with  a  glorious  crown. 
[And  yet  I  know  not  how  to  get  the  cro»n. 
For  inany  lives  stand  between  me  and  homr: 
And  I — like  one  lost  in  a  thorny  wood. 
That  rents  the  tlioniH,  and  is  rent  with  the 

Seeking  a  way,  and  straying  from  the  waj; 
Not  knowing  how  to  find  the  ojieu  air, 
But  toiling  iieei)erately  to  find  it  out — 
Torment  myself  to  catch  tlie  English  cn.«n: 
And  from  tliat  tonuent  I  will  free  myself.  1^'' 
Or  hew  my  way  out  witJi  a  bloody  axe.] 
Why,  I  ran  Hinile,  and  muiiler  whiles  I  naAr: 
And  cry  "Content''  t"i  that  which  grifVfSiny 

And  wet  my  clieeka  with  ai-tihcial  learn, 

And  fnime  my  face  to  nil  occasions: 

[I'll  divwn  nioi*  Kiilors  than  the  nienuaiil 

slialli 
I  'II  stay  inure  gazers  than  the  basilisk; 
I  '11  play  the  orator  as  well  as  Nestor; 
Deceive  mure  slily  thfin  Ulyciaee  couhi; 
And,  like  a  Sinon,  take  another  Troy:       v» 
I  can  a<ld  colonrH  to  the  chameleon;] 
Cliange  sliapes  with  Proteus  fur  advantage*; 
Anil  set  the  murderous  Machiavel  to  scbooL 
C^i  1  do  this,  and  camiot  get  a  crown  I 
Tut,  were  it  further  off,  I  'U  pluck  it  down. 
[iW. 

ScKHB  III.     Franct.     A  roottn,/ ttatt  in  l>^ 
palace  at  Tour*. 

Lkwis,  A'lM^  of  Franae,  on  hi*  tArone;  Lad' 
Bona,   AniiifUL    Bourbon,    and    oikr*' 
A'nferQiiEKH  Maroarbt,  Prince  EdwiiPi 
and  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 
A".  Lev.  [rmag\  Fair  Queen  of  EnglaiJ' 
wortliy  Margaret, 
Sit  [town  with  us:  it  ill  befits  thy  state 
And   liirtli,   that  thou   shouldat  stand  whi*' 
Lewis  dutli  sit. 
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ACT  III.  Soeoe  3. 


}.  Mar,  No,  mighty  King  of  Fnince:  now 

Margaret  4 

ist  strike  her  sail,  and  learn  awhile  to  serve, 
lere  kings  command.     I  was,  I  must  con- 
fess, 
^t  Albion's  queen  in  former  golden  days: 
b  now  mischance  hath  trod  my  title  down, 
d  with  dishonour  laid  me  on  the  ground; 
inhere  I  must  take  like  seat  unto  my  fortune, 
d  to  my  humble  state  conform  myself.  ^    ii 
r.  Jjevr.    Why.   say,    fair   queen,   whence 

springs  this  deep  despair? 
^.  Mar.  From  such  a  cause  as  fills  mine 

eyes  with  tears, 
,d  stops  my  tongue,  while  heart  is  <irown'd 

in  cares, 
fir.  Lew,  Whatever  it  l>e,  be  thou  still  like 

thyself, 
id  sit  thee  by  our  side  \^eatB  her  by  hiin\ : 

yield  not  thy  neck 

fortune's  yoke,  but  let  thy  <Iauntless  mind 
ill  ride  in  triumph  over  all  mischance. 
!  plain,^  Queen  Margaret,  and  tell  thy  grief; 
fihall  be  eas'd,  if  France  can  yield  relief.    20 
$.  Mar.  Tlujse  gracicms  wonls  revive  my 

drooping  thoughts, 
U(i  give   my  tongue-tied  sorrows  leave  to 

speak. 
ow,  therefore,  be  it  known  to  noble  Lewis, 
liat  Henry,  sole  possessor  of  my  love, 
s  of  a  king,  become  a  ItanishM  man, 
nd  forced  to  live  in  Scotland  a  forlorn; 
Tiile  proud  ambitious  Edward  duke  of  York 
sorps  the  regal  title  and  the  seat 
^  England's  true-anointed  lawful  king, 
^ifl  is  the  cause  that  I,  poor  Margaret, —    .so 
ith  this  my  son,  Prince  Edward,  Henry's 

heir, — 
in  come  to  crave  thy  just  and  lawful  aid; 
lid  if  thou  fail  us,  all  our  hope  is  done:' 
^tland  hath  will  to  help,  but  cannot  help; 
^r  people  and  our  peers  are  both  misled, 
ir  treasure  seiz'd,  our  soldiers  put  to  flight, 
fid,  as  tliou  seest,  ourselves  in  heavy  plight] 
K.  Ijcw.    Renowned   queen,  with  patience 

calm  the  storm, 
^ile  we  bethink  a  means  to  break  it  off.  ^ 


>  Be  plain,  i.e.  speak  out  freelj.  >  Dotie,  ended. 

*  Bnak  it  q^,  i.e.  pnt  an  end  to  it 


Q.  Mar.   The  more  we  stay,  the  stronger 

grows  our  foe.  40 

QA".  Le^e.  The  more  I  stay,  the  more  I'll; 

succour  thee.  ^ 

Q.  Mar.  O,  but  impatience  waiteth  on  true ; 

sorrow: — ]  ) 

And    see  where  comes  the  breetler  of  my 

sorrow  I 

Enter  Warwick,  attended, 

K,  Lew.  What 's  he  approacheth  boldly  to 

our  presence? 
Q.  Mar.  Our  Earl  of  Warwick,   Edward's 

greatest  friend. 
K.  Lew.  Welcome,  brave  Warwick !    What 
brings  thee  to  France  ? 

\^I)e^cending  from  his  throne. 
Queen  Margaret  rises. 
Q.  Mar.  [Aside^  Ay,  now  begins  a  second 
storm  to  rise; 
For  this  is  he  that  moves  lx)th  wind  and  tide. 
War.  From  worthy  Edward,  king  of  Albion, 
My  lord  and  sovereign,  and  thy  vowed  friend, 
I  come,  in  kindness  and  unfeigned  love, —    51 
First,  to  do  greetings  to  thy  royal  i)erson; 
And  then  to  crave  a  league  of  amity; 
And  histly,  to  confirm  that  amity 
With  nuptial  knot,  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  grant 
Tliat  virtuous  I^ady  Bona,  thy  fair  sister, 
To  England's  king  in  lawful  marriage. 

Q.  Mar.  [Aside]  If  that  go  forwanl,  Henr}'*8 

hope  is  done. 

War.  [to  Bona]  And,  gracious  madam,  in 

our  king's  behalf,  59 

I  am  commanded,  with  your  leave  and  favour. 

Humbly  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  with  my 

tongue 
To  tell  the  {lassion  of  my  sovereign's  heart; 
QWhere  fame,  late  ent'ring  at  his  heedful  ears,  I 
Hath  plac'd  thy  beauty's  image  and  thy  virtue.] : 
Q.  Mar.  King  Lewis, — and  Lady  Bona, — 
hear  me  si>eak. 
Before  you  answer  Warwick.     His  demand 
Springs  not  from  Edwanl's  well-meant  honest 

love, 
But  from  deceit  bred  by  necessity; 
For  how  can  tyrants  safely  govern  home,      «9 
Unless  abroad  they  purchase^  great  alliance? 


*  Purehate,  acquire. 
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ACT  HL  8mm  1 


r  C^o  prove  him  tyrant  tliis  reason  may  suffice, — 
^That  Henry  liveth  still;  but  were  he  dead, 
;  Yet  here  Prince  Edward  stands,  King  Henry's 
•         son.]  78 

Look,  therefoi-e,  Lewis,  that  by  this  league 

and  marriage 
Thou  draw  not  on^  thy  danger  and  dishonour; 
For  though  usurpers  sway  the  rule  awhile. 
Yet  heavens  are  just,  and  time  suppresseth 

wrongs. 
War.  Injurious^  Margaret! 
Pr.  Edw.  And  why  not  queen? 

War,  Because  thy  father  Henry  did  usurp; 
And   thou  no  more  art  prince  than  she  is 

queen.  so 

t     \JJxf.  Then  Warwick  disannuls  great  John 

of  Gaunt, 
'Which    did    subdue    the    greatest    i>art    of 

Spain ; 
And,  after  John  of  Gaunt,  Henry  the  Fourth, 
\  Whose  wisdom  was  a  mirror  to  the  wisest; 
j;  And,  after  that  wise  prince,  Henry  the  Fifth, 
<Who  by  his  pix>wess  conquered  all  France: 
<  From  these  our  Henry  lineally  descends. 
J      War.  Oxford,  how  haps  it,  in  this  smooth 
J         discourse, 

\  You  told  not  how  Henry  the  Sixth  liath  lost 
•  All  that  which  Henry'  the  Fiftli  had  gotten  \ 
'  Methinks  these  peers  of  France  should  smile 

>  at  tliat  91 
;  But  for  the  rest, — you  tell  a  jHjdigree 

'.  Of  threescoi-e  and  two  years;  a  silly  time 
/  To  make  prescri]ition  for  a  kingdom's  worth. 
J     Oxf.    Why,   Warwick,   canst    thou    speak 
;         against  thy  liege, 
'  Whom  Uiou  obeyed'st  thirty  and  six  years, 
^  And  not  bewray*  thy  treason  with  a  blush? 
;      War.  Can  Oxford,  that  did  ever  fence*  the 
\         right, 

;Now  buckler  falsehood  with  a  pedigree? 
;For  shame!  leave  Henry,  and  call  Edward 
king.  100 

>  Oxf.  Call  him  my  king  by  whose  injurious* 

>  doom 

'  My  elder  brother,  the  Lord  Aubrey  Vere, 


1  Drair  uoi  on,  do  not  bring  about 

3  InjuriiMM,  i.e.  insulting. 

*  Henry,  here  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable. 

4  Bewray,  discover,  make  known. 

*  Fence,  defend.  •  Injurxom,  wrongful. 
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Was  done^  to  death?  and  more  than  so,  my 
father,  m 

£ven  in  the  downfall  of  his  melloVd  yeais, 
When  nature  brought  him  to  the  door  of 

death? 
No,  Warwick,  no;    while  life  upholds  this 

anOf 
This  arm  upholds  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
War.  And  I  the  house  of  York.  ]] 
K.  Lew.  Queen  Mai^garet,  Prince  Edward 
and  Oxford, 
Vouchsafe,  at  our  request,  to  stand  aside,  U" 
While  I  use*  further  conference  with  War- 
wick. 
Q.  Mar.   Heavens  giunt    that  Warwick^ 
woi-ds  bewitch  him  not  I 

[Retiring  icith  the  Prince  and  Oxfonl 
K.  Lew.  Now,  Warwick,  tell  me,  even  upou 
thy  conscience, 
Is  Etlward  your  true  king  ?  for  I  were  loth 
To  link  with  him  tliat  were  not  lawful  cho«er. 
War.  Thereon  I  pawn®  luy  credit  and  miu*^ 

honour. 
A'.  Lew.  But  is  he  gracious^®  in  the  people  -- 

eye? 
War.    The   more   that  Henry  was  uufoi 

tunate.^^ 
A'.  Lew.  Then  further,— all  dissembling  ^'^  ^ 
aside. 
Tell  me  for  truth  the  measure  of  his  love    v:^^ 
Unto  our  sister  Bona. 

liar.  Such  it  seems 

As  may  beseem  a  monarch  like  himself. 
Myself  have  often  heanl  him  say  and  swear 
That  this  his  love  was  an  eternal  plant. 
Whereof  the  root  was  fix'd  in  virtue's  grouiidy 
The  leaves  and  fruit  maintained  with  beauty^ti 

sun; 
Exempt  from  envy,  but  not  from  disdain. 
Unless  the  Lady  Bona  quit^^  his  paiiL 
A'.  Lew.  Now,  sister,  let  us  hear  your  firm 

resolve. 
Bona.  Your  grant,  or  your  denial,  shall  be 
mine: —  i:» 

[To  War.']  Yet  I  confess  that  often  ere  this 
(lay, 


'  Done,  put.  •  U»e,  hold. 

10  Graciou*,  i.e.  finding  favour. 

11  Unfortunate,  via.  in  war. 
1^  Quit,  requite,  recompeoae. 


*  Pawn,  stake. 
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hen  I  have  heard  your  king's  desert  re- 
counted, 132 

ine  ear  bath  tempted  judgment'  to  deaire. 

A'.  Lex.  Tbea,  Warwick,  thus,— Our  sister 
shall  be  Edwairl's; 

■d  now  forthwith  ahitll  Articles  be  drawn 

uuhing  the  jointure  that  your  king  must 

hich  with   hut  dowry  sliall    be  counter- 

'aw  near.  Queen  Margaret,  and  be  a  witnen 
lat  Bona  shall  be  wife  to  th'  Eugliah  king, 
/v.  aJm.  To  Edward,  yt«;  not  U>  the  English 

king.  m 

V-  J/ir.    Deceitful   Warwick :    it  was  thy 

device 
I  this  alliance  to  make  void  my  suit: 
'fore  thy  coming  Lewis  wax  Henry's  friend. 
A'.   Leir.    Ami  iitill   is  friend  ti>  him  and 

Margaret : 
It  if  your  title  to  the  crown  be  weak, — 
»  may  appear  by  EdwuiiI'M  good  aucoesH,^ 
liHii  'tin  but  reason  that  1  be  releua'd 
r-im  giving  aid  which  late  I  ]>roiniiied.       ii8 
it  shHll  you  have  all  kindncxH  at  my  hand 
ki:it  your  estate  re<|uire8,  and  mine  <»n  yield. 
il'ar.  Henry  now  lives  iu  Scotland  at  his  eave, 
""here  having  nothing,  nothing  can  he  lose, 
nd  as  for  you  younelf,  our  yduiu/um'tjueen, 
(HI  have  a  father  able  to  niaiutaiu  youj 
uU  better  'twere  you  troubled  him  tlian 

France. 
V.  ifar.    Peace,   impudent   and   sluuneliias 

Warwick;  \tesuv, 
roud  setter-up  and  puller-down  of  kuigs : 
will  not  hence  till,  with  my  talk  and  leant, 
»h  full  of  truth,  I  make  King  Lewis  behold 
uy  sly  conveyance' and  thy  lord's  false  love; 
ur  both  of  you  are  birds  of  selfsame  feather. 
[.1  Aiirii  aoHiided  trilhin. 
K.  J^eie.  Warwick,  this  is  some  i>oet  t«  un 

or  thee.  ISJ 

Enter  a  MtueagT. 
Mta.  \lo  liar.]  My  lord  ambasHador,  these 

letters  are  for  you, 
nt    from    your    brother.    Marquess    Mon- 
tague:— 


\To  Levv]  Ihese  from  our  king  unto  your 

[To  Margartt]  And,  madam,  these  for  yon; 
from  whom  I  know  not 

[T/ufff  read  their  UUert. 
Oxf.  I  like  it  well  that  our  fair  queen  and 


Smiles  at  her  news,  while  Warwick  frowns  ;tt 


I  hope  all  'a  for  the  best  iTo 

A'.  Le«.   Warwick,   wliat  are  tliy  newai- 

and  yours,  fair  queen  j 
Q  Mar.  Mine  snch  us  fill  my  heart  with 

unhop'd  joys. 
War.  Mine  full  of  sorrow  and  heart's  dis- 

K.  Leic.  What  I  has  your  king  married  the 
Lady  Grey ) 
And  now,  to  soothe  your  forgery"  and  his. 
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Sends  me  a  paper  to  persuade  me  patience? 
Is  this  th'  alliance  that  he  seeks  with  France  ? 
Dare  he  presume  to  sconi  us  in  this  manner? 
Q.    Afar.    I    told   your  majesty  as    much 

before: 
This  proveth  Edward's  love  and  Warwick's 

honesty.  180 

War,  Ring  Lewis,  I  here  protest,  in  sight 

of  heaven, 
And  by  the  hope  I  have  of  heavenly  bliss, 
That  I  am  clear  from  this  misdeed  of  Ed- 
ward's,— 
No  more  my  king,  for  he  dishonours  me. 
But  most  himself,  if  he  could  see  his  shame. 
Did  I  forget  that  by  the  house  of  York 
My  father  came  untimely  to  his  death  ? 
Did  I  let  pass  th'  abuse  done  to  my  niece? 
^I^  Did  I  impale  him  with  the  regal  crown? 
Did  I  put  Henry  from  his  native  right  ?^  ]  190 
And  am  I  guenlon'd  at  the  last  with  shame? 
Shame  on  himself !  for  my  desert  is  honour: 
And,  to  repair  my  honour  lost  for  him, 
I  here  renounce  him,  and  return  to  Henr}\ — 
My  noble  queen,  let  former  grudges  pass. 
And  henceforth  I  am  thy  true  servitor: 
jil^I  will  revenge  his  wrong  to  Lady  Bona, 
i  And  replant  Henry  in  his  former  state.  ] 
Q.  Mar.  Warwick,  these  wonls  have  tum'd 

my  hate  to  love; 
And  I  forgive  and  quite  forget  old  faults,    200 
And  joy  that  thou  l)ecom'8t  King  Henry's 

friend. 
War.  So  much  his  friend,  ay,  his  unfeigned 

friend, 
That,  if  King  Lewis  vouchsafe  to  furnish  us 
With  some  few  bands  of  chosen  soldiers,* 
I'll  undertake  to  land  them  on  our  coast, 
And  force  the  t}Tant  from  his  seat  by  war. 
TT  is  not  hi«  new-made  bride  shall  succour  him : 
And  as  for  Clarence, — as  my  lettera  tell  me. 
He  'a  very  likely  now  to  fall  from  him. 
For   matcliing   more    for  wanton   lust  than 

honour,  210 

Or  tlian  for  strength  and  safety  of  our  country. 

Bonxx.    Dear  brother,  how  shall  Bona  be 

reveng'd 
But  by  thy  help  to  this  distressed  queen  ? 


1  Native  right,  birthright 

s  Soldier*,  prniiouneed  as  a  trisyllable. 
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Q.  Mar.  Renowned  prince,  how  shall  poor 
Henry  live  214 

Unless  thou  rescue  him  from  foul  despair? 
Botux.  My  quarrel  and  tliis  English  queenV 

are  one. 
War.  And  mine,  fair  Lady  Bona,  joins  with 

yours. 
A'.  Lew.  And  mine  with  hers  and  thine  and 
Mai^ret's: 
Therefore,  at  last,  I  firmly  am  resolv'd 
You  shall  have  aid.  ^ 

Q.  Mar.  Let  me  give  humble  thanks  for  all 

at  once. 
A'.  Lew.  Tlien,  England's  messenger,  retuni 
in  post. 
And  tell  false  Edward,  thy  supposed  king, 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  binde: 
Thou  seest  what's  past, — go  fear^  thy  king 
withal. 
Bona.  Tell  him,  in  hope  he  '11  prove  a  wi- 
ilower  shortly, 
I  '11  wear  the  willow-garland  for  his  sake. 
Q.  Mar.  Tell  him,  my  mourning- weeds  are 
laid  aside. 
And  I  am  ready  to  put  armour  on.  2S0 

War.  Tell  him  from  me,  that  he  hatb  done 
me  wrong; 
And  therefore  I  '11  uncrown  him  ere 't  be  long- 
There's  thy  reward  [Giving a ptirae']'.  begone. 

[Exit  Mestenger. 

K.  Leic.  But,  Warwick, 

Thou  and  Lord  Oxfortl,  with  five  thousand 

men. 
Shall  cross  the  seas,  and  bid  false  Edwaid 

battle; 
And,  as  occasion  serves,  this  noble  queen 
And  prince  sliall  follow  with  a  fresh  supply- 
Yet,  ere  thou  go,  but*  answer  me  one  doubt,— 
What  pledge  have  we  of  thy  firm  loyalty? 
War.    This    shall    assure    my    constant 

loyalty,—  -^ 

Tliat  if  our  queen  and  this  young  prince  agn?*« 
I  '11  join  mine  eldest  daughter  and  my  joy 
To  him  forthwith  in  holy  wedlock-bands. 
Q.  Mar.  Yes,  I  agree,  and  tliank  you  iox 

your  motion.* — 
Son  Edwanl,  she  is  fair  and  virtuous; 

»  Fear,  frighten.       *  But,  only.       »  Motion,  propoiitkiO' 
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lerefore  delay  not,  give  thy  band  to  War- 
wick; 
id,  with  thy  hand,  thy  faith  irrevocable, 
lat  only  Warwick's  daughter  shall  be  thine. 
Pr.  £(iw.  Yes,  I  accept  her,  for  she  well 

deserves  it; 
id   here,  to  pledge  my  vow,   I  give  my 
hand.     [Gipes  his  hand  to  Warwick,      2.M) 
1 K,  Lew.  Why  stay  we  now  \  These  soldiers 

shall  be  levied; — 
lid  thou.  Lord  Bourbon,  our  high-admiral, 
lah  waft  them  over  with  our  royal  fleet — 
long  till  Edward  fall  by  war's  mischance, 


For  mocking  marriage  with  a  dame  of  France.  ^ 
,  \Exeunt  all  except  Warwick.  ] 

War,  I  came  from  Edward  as  ambassador,  ;! 
But  I  return  his  sworn  and  mortal  foe:  / 

Matter  of  marriage  was  the  charge  he  gave  me,  [ 
But  dreadful  war  shall  answer  his  demand. 
Had  he  none  else  to  make  a  stale  ^  but  me  '\  260  ( 
Then  none  but  I  shall  turn  his  jest  to  sorrow.  / 
I  was  the  chief  that  rais'd  him  to  the  crown,  ) 
And  I  '11  be  chief  to  bring  him  down  agjiiu :  ' 
Not  that  I  pity  Henry's  misery. 
But  seek  revenge  on  Edwani's  mockery. 

[Exit,  ] ' 


ACT   IV. 


Scene  I.  Lo/idon.  A  room  in  the  palace. 

titer  (tloster,  C/Larence,   Somerset,   ami 

Montague. 

Olo.  Now  tell  me,  brother  Clarence,  what 

think  vou 
f  this  new  marriage  with  the  Ljuly  Grey? 
ath  not  our  brother  made  a  worthy  choice? 
Clar.  Alas,  you  know 't  is  fai*  from  hence  to 

Fnmce ; 
ow  could  he  stay  till  Warwick  made  return  ? 
iStwn.    My  lords,  forl^ear  this   talk;    here 

comes  the  king. 
(rlo.  And  his  well-chosen  bride. 
(lar.  I  mind  to  tell  him  plainly  what  I  think. 

Nourish.  EfUerKi^Q'EDWAB.D, attended;  Lady 
Grey,  as  Queen;  Pembroke,  Stafford, 
and  Hastings. 

A'.  Bdic.  Now,  brother  Clarence,  how  like 

you  our  choice,  9 

liat  you  stand  pensive,  as  half  malcontent? 
ilar.  As  well  as  Lewis  of  France,  or  th'  Earl 

of  Warwick ; 
Thidi  are  so  weak  of  courage,  and  in  judg- 

ment> 
bat  they  '11  take  no  offence  at  our  abuse. 
K,  Edw.  Suppose  they  take  offence  without 

a  cause, 


>  Stale^  dupe. 


VOL.  II. 


They  are  but  Lewis  and  Warwick:  I  am  Etl- 

ward. 
Your  king  and  Warwick's,  and  must  have  my 
will. 
Olo.  Ay,  and  shfUl  have  your  will,  because 
our  king: 
Yet  hjwty  marrijige  seldom  proveth  well 
K.  Edw.    Yea,   brother  Richard,  are  you 

offended  too? 
Olo.  Not  1 :  20 

No,  God  forbid  that  I  should  ^nsh  themsever'd 
Whom  G(kI  hatli  join'd  together;  ay,  'twere  pity 
To  sunder  them  that  yoke  so  well  together. 
K.  Edw.  Setting  your  scorns  and  your  mis- 
like  aside, 
Tell  me  some  reason  why  the  Lady  Grey 
Should  not  become  my  wife  and   England's 

queen : — 
And  you  too,  Somerset  and  Montague, 
Speak  freely  what  you  think. 

Clar.    Then  this  is  mine  opinion,  —  that 
King  Lewis 
Becomes  your  enemy,  for  mocking  him         ao 
About  the  marriage  of  the  Lady  Bona. 

Olo.  And  Warwick,  doing  what  you  gave  in 
charge. 
Is  now  dishonoureil  by  this  new  marriage. 
A".  Edw.  Wliat  if  both  Lewis  and  Warwick 
be  appeas'd 
By  such  invention  as  I  can  devise? 
Motit.  Yet,  to  have  join'd  with  France  in 
such  alliance 
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Would  more  have  Htreiigtheu'd  this  our  com- 
monwealth 
'Crainst  foreign  storms  than  any  home-bred 
marriage. 
I  last.  Why,  knows  not  Montague  that  of 
itself 
England  is  safe,  if  true  within  itself  \  40 

Mont,  Yes ;  but  the  safer  when  ' t  is  back'd 

with  France. 
Hast.  T  is  Ijetter  using  France  than  trusting 
Fnince: 
Let  us  be  hickM  with  God,  and  with  the  seas 
Wliich  he  hath  given  for  fence  *  impregnable, 
And  with  their  helj)s  only-  defend  ourselves; 
In  them  and  in  ourselves  our  siifetv  lies. 
J     ^Clnr.    For  this  one  speech  Lord  Hastings 
J         well  deserves 

^To  have  the  heir  of  the  IjoixI  Hungerford. 
^     K.  Edxo.  Ay,  what  of  that?  it  was  my  will 
^         and  grant ;  49 

^  And  for  this  once  my  will  shall  stand  for  law. 
Glo.  And  yet  methinks  yourgi-ace  hath  not 
done  well 

^To  give  the  heir  and  daughter  of  Lord  Scales 
\  Unto  the  brother  of  your  loving  bride ; 
\  She  better  would  have  fitted  me  or  Clai-ence : 
cBut  in  your  bride  vou  burv  l)rotherhcMKl. 
Clar.  Or  else  you  would  not  have  bestow'd 
the  heir 

/Of  the  Lonl  Bonville  on  your  new  wife's  son, 
'  And  leave  your  brothers  to  go  speed -"^  elsewhere. 
/.      A".  E<lw,  Alas,  j)oor  Clarence  I  is  it  for  a  wife 
'That  thou  art  malcontent?*     I  will  provide 
i         thee.  «o 

(     Clar.  In  ch(K>sing  for  youi-self,  you  show'd 
<         your  judgment. 

Which  l)eing  shallow,  you  shall  give  me  leave 
ITo  play  the  broker  in  mine  own  behalf; 
And  \a}  that  end  I  shortly  mind  to  leave  you. 
^     A'.  Kilw,    Leave  me  or  tarry,  Edward  will 
\         Ihj  king, 

,And  not  be  tie<l  unto  his  brother's  will.] 
Q.  Etiz.    My   Ion  Is,   before   it  ])leas'd   his 
majesty 
To  Kiise  my  st'ite^  to  title  of  a  queen. 
Do  me  but  right,  and  you  must  all  confess 


J  Ffncf,  defence,  protection. 
»  Speed,  fare.  *cek  tlielr  fortune. 

*  Maletmtent,  diftconteiiteil. 

*  Staff,  eonditiuii.  rnnk. 

14« 


>  Only,  alone. 


Tliat  I  was  not  ignoble  of  descent ;  to 

And  meaner  than  mvsftlf  have  had  like  for- 

m/ 

tune. 
But  as  this  title  honours  me  and  mine. 
So  your  dislikes,  to  whom  I  would  l)e  pleasing. 
Doth  cloud  my  joys  with  danger  and  with 

sorrow. 
A'.  E(lw.   My  love,  forbear  to  fa^ii  upon 

their  frowns : 
Wliat  danger  or  what  sorrow  can  befall  thee, 
So  long  as  Edwanl  is  thy  constant  friend, 
And  their  true  sovereign,  whom  thej  must 

obey? 
Nay,  whom  they  shall  obey,  and  love  thee  too, 
Unless  they  seek  for  liatreil  at  my  hands ;   ^' 
Which  if  they  do,  yet  will  I  keep  thee  Kifi\ 
And   they  shall   feel   the   vengeance  of  ni} 

wnith. 
Oln.  [Adde]  I  hear,  yet  say  not  much,  bu^ 

think  the  more. 

Enter  a  Mesjtenger. 

K.  Edw.   Now,  messenger,  what  letters  <^'^ 
what  news 
From  Fi-ance? 

Mess.   My  sovereign  liege,  no  letters;  a.*"'' 
few  wortls, 
But  such  as  I,  without  your  special  i^irdon. 
Dare  not  relate. 

A*.  Edw.  Go  to,  we  pjinlon  thee : 

Therefore,  in  brief,  tell  me  their  words  as  ne-^* 
As  thou  canst  guess  them.  ^ 

[Pause*.    The  Messenger  hesitates  to  anact^^ 
Wluit  answer  makes  King  Lewis  unto  ot^ 
lettera? 
Mess.   At  my  depart,  these  were  his  vet^- 
words: 
"Go  tell  false  Edward,  thy  su[>{x>sed  king, 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  masked '^ 
To  revel  it  witli  him  and  his  new  bride." 
A".  Eiw.  Is  Lewis  so  brave?  belike  he  thinl^* 
me  Henrv. 
[^But  what  siiid  Lady  Bona  to  my  marriage? 
Mess.  These  were  her  words,  utter'd  witli.' 
mild  disdain :  ( 

"Tell   him,  in  hope  he'll  prove  a  widower? 

shortly, 
I  '11  wear  the  willow-garland  for  his  sake."    lo": 
K.  Edw.    I   blame  not  her,  she  could  say; 
little  less; 
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he  had  the  wrong.     But  what  said  Henry's 
queen  ?  102 

'or  I  have  heard  that  she  was  there  in  place.  ^ 
Meu.  "Tell  him,"  quoth  she,  "my  mourning- 
weeds  are  done, 

.nd  I  am  ready  to  put  armour  on." 

K.  Eklw,     Belike   she   minds  to   play  the 
Amazon.] 

lut  what  said  Warwick  to  these  injuries? 
Mess.  He,  more  incens'd  against  your  ma- 
jesty 

"han  all  the  rest,  discharg'd  me  with  these 
words: 

Tell   him  from  me,  that  he  hath  done  me 
^Tong,  110 

Lnd  therefore  I  '11  uncrown  him  ere't  be  long." 
K.  Edw.  Ha !  durst  Uie  traitor  breathe  out 
«o  proud  wortls  \ 

S^ell,  I  will  arm  me,  being  thus  forewarn'd  : 

Ley  shall  have  wars,  and  jwvy  for  their  pre- 
sumption. 

ut  say,  is  Warwick  friends  with  Margyu-et? 
J/'vw.    Ay,  gracious  sovereign ;  they  're  so 
link'd  in  friendship, 

bat  young  Prince  Edward  marries  Warwick's 

daughter. 
(lar.  Belike  the  elder ;  Clarence  will  liave 
the  younger. 

ow,  brother  king,  farewell,  and  sit  you  fast, 

:»r  I  will  hence  to  Warwick's  other  daughter; 

^at,  though  I  want  a  kingdom,  yet  in  mar- 
riage 121 

tuay  not  prove  inferior  to  yourself. — 

ou  that  love  me  and  Warwick,  follow  me. 

[Exit  Clarence;  Somerset  follows. 

€ilo.  [Atid€\  Not  I:  my  thoughts  aim  at  a 
further  matter ; 

ot  for  the  love  of  Edward,  but  the  crown  I 
stay. 

K.  Edw.  Clarence  and  Somerset  both  gone 
to  Warwick  I 

et  am  I  arm'd  against  the  worst  can  happen; 

^iid  haste  is  needful  in  this  desp'rate  case. — 

embroke  and  Stafford,  you  in  our  behalf  130 

^0  levy  men,  and  make  prepare'  for  war; 

ftey  are  already,  or  quickly  will  be,  landed : 

Myself  in  person  will  straight  follow  you, 

[Exeunt  Pembroke  and  Stafford, 

>  In  place f  present  *  Prtpare,  prepantlon 


But,  ere  I  go,  Hastings  and  Montague,        134 
Resolve' my  doubt   You  twain,  of  all  the  rest, 
Are  near  to  Warwick  by  blood  and  by  alliance: 
Tell  me  if  you  love  Warwick  more  than  me? 
If  it  be  so,  then  both  depart  to  him ; 
I  rather  wish  you  foes  than  hollow  friends : 
But  if  you  mind*  to  hold  your  true  obed- 
ience, 140 
Give  me  assunmce  with  some  friendly  vow. 
That  I  may  never  have  you  in  susiKJct.^ 
Mont.  So  God  help  Montague  as  he  proves 

true  I 
Hast.  And  Hastings  as  he  favours  Edward's 

cause  I 
A'.  Edw.   Now,  brother  Richard,  will  you 

stjind  bv  us? 
Glo.  Ay,  in  despite  of  all  that  shall  with- 
stand you. 
K.  Edw.  Why,  so !  then  am  I  sure  of  victory. 
Now  therefore  let  us  hence ;  and  lose  no  houi*, 
Till  we  meet  Warwick  with  his  foreign  power. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II.  A  2>lain  in  Warwickshire. 

Enter  Warwick   and  Oxford,  with   French 
and  other  Forces. 

^Yar.  TVust  me,  my  loixl,  all  hitherto  goes  well ; 
Tlie  common  j)eople  by  numl)er8  swarm  to  us. — 
But  see  where  Somerset  and  Clarence  come ! 

Enter  Clarence  and  Somerset. 

Speak  suddenly, •my  lonls, — are  we  all  friends? 
Clar.  Fear  not  that,  my  lonl. 
War.  Then,  gentle  C^larence,  welcome  unto 

Warwick ; — 
And  welcome,  Somerset : — I  hold  it  cowardice 
To  rest  mistnistful  where  a  noble  heart 
Hath  jMiwn'd^  an  ojien  hand  in  sign  of  love; 
Else  might  I  think  that  Clarence,  Edwaixi's 

brother,  10 

Were  buta  feigned  friend  to  our  proceedings: — 
Welcome,  sweet  C'larence ;  my  daughter  shall 

be  thine. 
And  now  what  rests'  but,  in  night's  coverture. 
Thy  brother  being  carelessly  enciimj)'d. 
His  soldiers  lurking  in  the  towns  about, 


s  Resolve,  i.e.  utiify. 

*  Suspect,  suipicion. 

7  Pavm'd,  pledged,  gaged. 

147 


*  Mind,  mean. 

*  Suddenly,  at  once. 
(  Bests,  remaina. 
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An<l  but  attended  by  %  simple  gwu^li 
We  may  Hurprise  aiid  take  himatourpletuurel 
^  [Our  RcoutB  have  found  th'  ad  venture  very  euy : 
;Tbat  M  Ulynn  aiid  stout  Diumede 
;.With  sleight  ai»l  manhood'  stole  to  Rhesus* 

And  broogbt  fmm  thence  the  Tliracian  fatal 


So  we,  well  TOvcrd  witli  the  night's  black 
niiiiitle,  a 

:  At  uimwares  iiiny  l)eati)(>wn  I'M wiird's  guard, 
lAiid  seize  hiniNvlf;  I  gay  uot,  sluiight^^r  bim, 
(For  I  iuteiid  but  niily  to  surprine  him.—] 
Vim  tbat  will  follow  me  to  this  iittenipt 
Apjilaud  tliB  njiiue  of  Henry  with  your  leader 
[They  nil  eri/  "  /Icnrff/" 
'  SlrigU  and  HtaxAwd,  enlt  and  Imvaiy, 


Why,  tlieu,  let '»  on  our  way  ia  iiltnit  utt: 
For  Warwick  and  bis  friends  God  uhI  Stilt 
Geoi^!  [£if«iil. 

Scene  III.     Edirari^t  camp,  itear  Wanevi. 
Enter  certain  Watrhmeti,  btfore  the  Kix^i 

Fira   Watch.   Come  on,   my  maaten,  dtb 
man  ta^ke  bia  atand: 
The  king,  by  this,  is  set  bim  down  to  riee|i 
Secoiul  WatcA.  What,  will  he  not  to  bed! 
FirN  Watch.  Wby,  no;  for  he  bath  nuA  i 
solemn  vow 
Never  to  lie  an<l  take  his  natur^  rest 
Till  Warwick  or  himself  be  quite  mipprrai'il- 
Hfmiiil  Wnuh.  To-morrow,  then,  belike bW 
lie  the  <liiy. 
If  Warwick  be  bo  near  as  men  report 
Third  WaIrA   But  any,  I  pray,  what  uobk- 
uiau  is  Uiat  ' 

Tliat  with  the  king  here  restetb  in  his  teni! 
Firft  WaUh.  T  is  the  Lord   Hastings,  lli< 

king's  chief  est  friend. 
Thinl  Wal.-h.  O,  is  it  (w?     But  why  »«■ 
iiiands  the  king 
That  bis  chief  followers  lodge  in  towns  nM' 

Wliile   be   himself    keejw    here   in   tbe  '^^ 
field? 
Sa-'iini   Watch.  Tis  the  more  honour,  I*- 

cause  more  dangenma. 
Third  Wiiich.    Ay,  but  give  me  wonhip' 
and  qiiietneeai 
I  like  it  better  than  a  dangerous  bonoiir. 
If  Warwick  knew  in  what  estate^  he  iMn*. 
T  is  to  Iw  donbted*  he  would  waken  him. 
Fira  irWrA.  Unless  our  balberds  did  >Ji«l 
up  his  passage.  * 

Second  Wiiirh.  Ay,  wherefore  else  guard" 
his  royal  tent, 
But  to  defend  his  person  from  night-foeil 

Enter  Warwick,  Ci.arrncs,  Oxford, 
Sdhebset,  and  Force*. 
War.  Tliis  is  his  tent;  and  see  wber*  »«»*^ 
bis  giianl. 


[.nr*ii-.llgnllr. 
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rage,  my  masters!  honour  now  or  never! 

^  foUow  me,  and  Edward  shall  be  ours.  25 

irtt  WcUch.  Who  goes  there  I 

fcond  WcUch,  Stay,  or  thou  diest! 
[Wanffick  and  the  rest  cry^  "Warwick! 
Warwick  I "  and  set  upon  the  G}vardy 
who  fly^  cryiiigy  ^^  Arm-  Arm  I"    War- 
vick  and  the  rest  following  them. 

nu  heating  and  trumpets  sounding^  re-enter 
'"^ARWiCK  and  the  rest,  bringing  the  King 
it  in  his  gown,  sitting  in  a  chair.  Gloster 
'id  Hastings  are  seen  flying. 

om.  What  are  they  that  fly  there? 
\'t(r.  Richard  and  Hastings:  let  them  go; 
here 's  the  duke. 

'.  Edw.  The  duke!    Why,  Warwick,  when 
we  parted  last  so 

)U  cairdst  me  king. 

Var.  Ay,  but  the  case  is  altered: 

len  you  diagrac'd  me  in  my  eml)assade, 
;u  I  degraded  you  from  being  king, 
J  come  now  to  create  you  Duke  of  York. 
&y  how  should  you  go\'em  any  kingdom, 
it  know  not  how  to  use  ambassadors; 
rhow  to  be  contented  with  one  wife; 
r  how  to  use  your  brothers  brotherly; 

[Clarence  comes  foncard. 
•how  to  study  for  the  i>eople'8  welfare; 
•  how  to  shroud  yourself  from  enemies?   40 
r.  Edw.  Brother  of  C^larence,  what,  art  tliou 
here  too? 

',  then   I   see  that  Edwanl  needs  must 
down. — 

^  Warwick,  in  despite  of  all  mischance, 
h&e  thyself  and  all  thy  complices, 
rard  iiidll  always  bear  himself  as  king: 
ogh  fortune's  malice  overthrow  my  state,' 
mind  exceeds  ihe  compass'  of  her  wheel. 
r«r.  Then,  for*  his  mind,  be  Edward  Eng- 
land's king:  [Tales  of  his  crown. 
Henry  now  shall  wear  the  English  crown, 
I  be  true  king  indeed ;  thou  but  the  sha- 
dow.—  50 
Lord  of  Somerset,  at  my  request, 
that  forthwith  Duke  Etlward  be  conveyed 
»  my  brother,  Archbish6p  of  York. 

I  But,  only.  *  State,  myalty. 

'  KxeeedM  the  eompatt*,  in  beyond  the  reach. 
♦  Pvr,  as  to. 


When  I  have  fought  with  Pembroke  and  bis 
fellows,^  54 

I  'II  follow  you,  and  tell  him  thei-e  what  an- 
swer 
Lewis  and  the  Lady  Bona  send  to  him. — 
Now,  for  a  while  farewell,  good  Duke  of  York. 
K.  Edw.  What  fates  im|)ose,  that  men  must 
needs  abide; 
It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wind  and  tide. 

[Exit,  led  out;  t^omerset  with  him. 
Oxf.  What  now  remains,  my  lords,  for  us 
to  do,  60 

But  march  to  London  with  our  soldiers  ?° 
War.  Ay,  that 's  the  fii-st  thing  that  we  liave 
to  do; 
To  free  King  Henry  from  imprisonment, 
And  see  him  seated  in  the  reg?il  throne. 

[Exeunt. 

I^  Scene  IV.    London.    A  room  in  the  Tower.  > 

Enter  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Rivers.        ( 

Riv.  Madam,  what  makts  you  in  this  sud-  \ 

den  diange?  \ 

Q.  Eliz.  Why,  brother  Rivers,  are  you  yet'; 

to  learn  < 

Wliat  late  misfortune  is  l)efall'n  King  E<lwai*d  ? ; 

Itii\  Wliat,  loss  of  some  pitch 'd  battle  agsiinst'' 

Warwick  i  ;^ 

(^.  Eliz.  No,  but  the  loss  of  his  own  royal  < 

person.  '. 

Biv.  Then,  is  my  sovereign  slain? 

Q.  Eliz.  Ay,  almost  slain,  for  he  is  t^ikcn) 

prisoner;  f 

Either  betray'd  by  falsehcKxl  of  his  guard. 

Or  by  his  foe  surprised  at  unawares: 

And,  as  I  further  have  to  understand,  lo 

Is  new^  committe<l  to  the  Bishop  of  York, 

Fell*  Warwick's  brother,  and  by  that  our  foe.;; 

Riv.  Tliese  news,  I  must  confess,  are  full  of', 

grief;  ;; 

Yet,  gracious  madam,  l>ear  it  as  you  may:        ■* 

Warwick  may  lose,  that  now  hath  won  the  day.  > 

y.  Eliz.  Till  then,  fair  ho|>e  must  hinder;,' 

life's  decay.  ) 

And  I  the  rather  wean  me  from  despair,  ; 

For  love  of  Edward's  oifspring  in  my  womb:   i 


^  Fellow*,  coniradeft. 
^  Soldierg,  prononnced  as  u  trisyllable. 
» JNVif.  Just,  lately.  •  Fell,  fierce. 
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/Tis  this  that  makes  me  bridle  pasaitni, 
J  And  bear  with  mililneBa  my  misfortune's  croasi 
}Ay,  ny,  for  this  I  draw-in  many  r  tear,        si 
^Anil  stop  the  rising  of  bliXHl- sucking  sighs, 
'  Lest  with  my  sighs  or  tears  I  likat  or  drown 
jKing  Edward's  fniil,  true  heir  to  th'  £ngli«ti 


liir.  But,  n 


rt  Warwick,  then. 


Q.  Eli:.  I  am  infomi'd   that  he  roniBi  lo- 

wards  London, 
To  set  Uie  crown  once  more  on  Henry's  henl; 
Guena  thou  the  rest;  King  Edward's  frieiiilii; 

must  down. 
But,  to  prevent  the  tyrant's  violence,— 
For  tniBt  not  him  that  hath  once  broken  faith, 
I  *ll  hence  forthwith  unto  the  sauctuary,      '' 
To  save  at  least  the  heir  of  Edward's  rit^it; 


^Thereslialll  rest  necure  from  force  and  fraud.^ 
Come,  therefore,  let  us  fly  while  we  may  fly : 
$lf  Warwick  take  us,  we  are  sure  to  die. 

Scene  V.     /» (At  Arehbitiiop  of  YorVt  park, 
near  Mid(ttekam  Cattle  in  I'ortiJiire. 

Enler  OLosTBft,  HAirriNas.  SiK  William 

Stani.kv,  aiul  olIiTi. 
Oh.  Now,  my  Lord  Haxtings  itnd  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stanley, 
Leave  off  to  woruler  why  I  itrew  you  hither. 


liito  this  chiefest  tliicket  of  the  |nrk.  ' 

TTius  stands  the  case:  you  know  our  king,  na^ 

brother. 
Is  prisoner  to  the  bishop,  at  whoHe  bauds 
He  hath  good  usage  and  great  liberty; 
And  often,  but  attended'  with  weak  guard. 
Conies  hunting  this  wny  to  disport  himself. 
I  liave  adrertis'd  him  by  secret  means, 
That  if  about  this  hour  he  make  tliis  wav,    m 
Under  the  colour*  of  his  usual  game. 
He  shall  here  find  his  friends,  with  horse  and 

To  set  him  free  from  liis  captivity. 

•  But  atteitded,  altfndcd  onlj. 


Mb. 


KING  HENRY   VI.— PART  III. 


ACT  IV.  SoeiM  C. 


Ling  Edward  mul  a  IIunt$mati. 

his  way,  my  lonl ;  for  this  way  lies 
me.  H 

Nay,  this  way,  man :  see  where  the 
nen  stand. — 
ler  of  Gloster,  Lord  Hastings,  and 

t, 

thus  close,  to  steal  the  bishop's  deer  \ 

»ther,  the  time  and  case  requireth 

e  stands  reaily  here  at  the  ()ark- 

• 

But  whitlier  shall  we  then  ?         20 

>  Lynn,  my  lord;  and  ship  from 
J  to  Flanders. 

U  guessed,  believe  me;  for  that  was 
waning. 

,  Stivnley,  I  will    requite  thy  for- 
esH. 
wherefore  stay  we?  'tis  no  time  to 

Huntsman,  what  nay  st  th(»u  ?  wilt 
:o  along  \ 

etter  do  so  than  taiTy  and  be  liangM. 
le  then,  away;  let  s  ha'  no  more  mlo. 

Bishop,  farewell:  shield  thee  from 
ick's  frown ; 
that  I  may  repossess  the  crown. 

[E.veunt, 

London.     A  room  in  the  Toirrr. 

iQ  Henry,  Clarence,  Warwick, 
rr,  yowv*// Richmond,  Oxford,  Mon- 
LieuteiMtit  of  the  Toicer,  and  Attend- 

u  Master  lieutenant,  now  that  God 

lends 

en  E/lward  from  the  regal  seat, 

1  my  captive  state  to  liberty, 

►  hoj)e,  my  sorrows  unto  joys, — 
argement*  what  are  thy  due  fees? 
ibjei-ts  may  challenge-  nothing  of 
vjv'reigns; 

tumble  prayer''  may  pn;vail, 
ire  pardon  of  your  majesty. 


I 


'iUargement,  lilierHtion. 
halUnffef  lay  cliiiin  tu,  demand. 
*raytr,  pruiiouiiced  as  a  dissyllable. 


A'.  Hen,   For  what,  lieutenant?   for  well- 
using  me  ? 
Nay,  be  thou  sure  I  '11  well  requite  thy  kind- ; 
ness,  10  \ 

For  Uiat  it  made  my  imprisonment  a  pleasure;  s 
Ay,  such  a  pleasure  as  incaged  birds  ^ 

Conceive,  when,  after  many  moody  thoughts. 
At  last,  by  notes  of  household  harmony,  ^ 

Tliey  quite  forget  their  loss  of  liberty. —  ^ 

But,  Warwick,  after  God,  thou  sett'st  me  free,  ] 
An*l  chiefly  therefore  I  thank  (lod  and  thee;  ^ 
He  W21S  the  author,  thou  the  instrument  ^ 

Therefore,  that  I  may  con< pier  fortune's  spite,/ 
By  living  low,  where  fortune  cannot  hurt  me,  ; 
And  that  the  peo])le  of  this  blesse<l  land  -n] 
May  notlKJ  punisli'd  with  my  thwarting  staix, — . 
Warwick,  although  my  heail  still  wear  the;- 
ci"own,  / 

I  here  resign  my  government  to  thee,  ; 

For  thou  art  fortunate  in  all  thy  deeils. 

War.  Your  grace  hath  still  l.>een  fam\l  for) 

virtuous;  / 

And  now  may  seem  Jis  wise  as  viiluous,  / 

By  spying  and  avoiding  fortune's  malice, 

For  few  men  rightly  tenqier  with  the  still's:*   \ 

Yet   in  this  one   thing  let   me   blame  your^ 

gnu'e,  ;:o . 

For  duNwing  me  when  Chirence  is  in  place.'*    '. 

Ctar.  No,  Wjirwick,  thou  art  worthv  of  the'. 

sway,  [ 

To  whom  the  heavens,  in  thy  nativity, 

Adjudg'd  an  olive-bnuich  and  laurel-cix)wn. 

As  likely  to  he  blest  in  ]>eace  and  war; 

And  therefore  I  yield  thee  my  free  consent. 

War.  And  I  clioose  CT;irence  only  f<»r  pro 

tector.  ] 

K.  Hen.  Warwick  and  Chirence,  give  me 
both  your  hands: 
Now  join  your  liands,  and  with  your  hands 

your  hearts, 
Tliat  no  dissension  hinder  government:  40 

I  make  you  both  protectors  of  this  land; 
While  I  myself  will  lead  a  private  life, 
And  in  devotion  s]K^nd  my  latter  days. 
To  sin's  relmke  and  my  (  Veator's  ])niise. 
War.   What  answers  Clarence  to  his  sov- 
ereign's will  ? 


<  Rightly  temper  with  the  ttare,  act  as  flU  their  de«> 
tiny.  ^  In  place,  preaent 
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KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  III. 


ACT  IT.  8mi;. 


Clar.  That  he  consentB,  if  Warwick  yield 
consent; 
For  on  thy  fortune  I  repose  myself. 

War.  Why,  then,  though  loth,  yet  must  I 
be  content : 
We  'il  yoke  together,  like  a  double  shadow 
To  Henry's  body,  and  supply  his  place;         50 
I  mean,  in  bearing  weight  of  government, 
While  he  enjoys  the  honour  and  his  ease. 
;  Q  And,  Clarence,  now  then  it  is  more  than  need- 
;         ful 

Forthwith    that    Edward    be  pronounc'd    a 
'         traitor, 

And  all  his  lands  and  gocnls  l>e  confiscate. 
Clar.  What  else?   and  that  succession   be 
determin'd. 
!      War.  Ay,  therein  Clarence  sliall  not  want 
)         his  pai't. 

(     A*^  Hen.  But,  with  the  fii-st  of  all  your  chief 
)         affairs, 

1  Let  me  enti*eat — for  I  command  no  more — 
)  Tliat  Margaret  your  (jueen,  and  my  son  Ed- 
/         ward,  60 

I  Be   sent   for,   to   return   from    France   with 
;         speed; 

;  For,  till  I  see  them  here,  by  doubtful  feiir 
/My  joy  of  liberty  is  half  eclips'd. 
I     Clar.  It  sliall  be  done,  my  8t)vereign,  with 
/         all  si^ed.  ] 

A'.  Hph.  My  Lord  of  Somerset,  what  youth 
is  that. 
Of  whom  you  seem  to  have  so  tender  care? 
Som.  My  liege,  it  is  yoiuig  Henry,  earl  of 

Richmond. 
A".  Hen.  Come  hither,  England's  hope. — If 
secret  jwwei's    [Laj/s  hU  hand  on  hi*  head. 
Suggest  but  tiiith  to  my  divining  thoughts. 
This  pretty  lad  will  prove  our  country's  bliss. 
His  looks  are  full  of  j)eaceful  majesty;  70 

His  heiid  by  nature  fram'd  to  wear  a  crown. 
His  hand  to  wield  a  sceptre;  and  himself 
Likely  in  time  to  bl^  a  regal  throne. 
Make  much  of  him,  my  lonls;  for  this  is  he 
Must  help  you  more  than  you  are  hurt  by  me. 

Enter  a  MeMenger. 

War.  Wliat  news,  my  friend? 
Mess.  That  Edward  is  e8ca])ed  ivoin  your 
brother. 
And  fled,  as  he  hears  since,  to  Burgundy. 
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War.  Unsavoury  news  I  but  how  made  he 
escai)e?  ^ 

Mess.  He  was  conveyed  ^  by  Richard  duke  of 
Gloster, 
And  the  Lord  Hastings,  who  attended^  him 
In  secret  ambush  on  the  forest-side, 
And    from    the   bishop's    huntsmen  I'ea'oM 

him; 
For  hunting  was  his  daily  exercise. 

War.  My  brother  was  too  careless  of  his 
charge. — 
But  let  us  hence,  my  sovereign,  to  provide 
A  salve  for  any  sore  thiit  may  betide. 

[Exeunt  all  except  Somerset^  Ridimowi^ 

and  Oxford. 

!<om.  My  lonl,  I  like  not  of  this  flight  of 

Edward's;  ^^ 

For  doubtless  Burgundy  will  yield  him  helj*. 

And  we  shall   lutve  more  wars  before  t  W 

long. 
As  Henry's  late  j)resaging  prophecy 
Did  ghid  my  heart  with  hojx;  of  this  toutji 

Richmond, 
So  doth  njy  heart  misgive  me,  in  these  con- 
flicts 
Wliat  may  befall  him,  to  his  harm  and  ours: 
Tlierefore,  Lord  Oxford,  to  prevent  the  worst 
Forthwith  we'll  send  him  hence  to  Brittany, 
Till  storms  Ixj  past  of  civil  enmity. 

Oxf.  Ay,  for  if  Edwani  re}K)ssess  the  cn^wiu 
T  is  like  that  Richmond  with  the  rest  shall 
down.  i<*i 

Som.  It  sliall  be  so;  he  shall  to  Brittany. 
Come,  thei-efore,  let 's  about  it  speedily. 

I^  Scene  VII.     Before  the  gates  of  York. 

Flourish.    Enter  Kino  Edward,  Gloster, 
Hastings,  a}ui  Forces. 

K.  Edv*.  Now,  brother  Richanl,  HastingB* 

and  tlie  rest. 
Yet  thus  far  fortune  maketh  us  amends, 
And  savH,  that  once  more  I  shall  interchange 
My  waneil  st^ite  for  Henry's  regal  crown. 
Well  have  we  iwss'd  and  now  rejiaas'd  the 

seiis, 


1  Convrt/'d,  made  olT  with 
3  Attended,  waited  for. 


7. 
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ACT  IV.  ttotne  7. 


t  deaired  help  from  Burgundy: 
remains,  we  being  thus  arrived 
spui^  haven  before  the  gates  of 

enter,  an  into  our  dukedom? 

[ffastings  knocks  at  the  gates, 
^tes  made  fast ! — Brother,  I  like 

;  10 

en  that  stumble  at  the  threshold 
etold  that  danger  lurks  within. 
Tush,  man,  abodements^  must  not 
right  us: 

»ul  means  we  must  enter  in, 
rill  our  friends  repair  to  us. 

liege,  I'll  knock  once  more  to 
I  them.  [Kuorks  again, 

\e  waits,  the  Mayor  of  York  and 
Aldermen, 

lonis,  we  were  forewarned  of  your 

le  gates  for  safety  of  ourselves; 
owe  allegiance  unto  Henry. 
But,  master  mayor,  if  Henry  be 
ug,  20 

I  at  the  least  is  iKike  of  York, 
e,  my  gooil  lord;  I  know  you  for 

SVTiy,  and  I  challenge'*^  nothing  but 

ledom, 

ill  content  with  that  alone. 

le]  But  when  the  fox  hath  once  got 

loee, 

find  means  to  make  the  body  fol- 

ly,  master  mayor,  why  stand  you 

ibtl 

.tes;  we  are  King  Henry's  friends. 

,  say  you  so?  the  gates  shall  then 

led.      [Exit,  with  Aldermen y  above, 

Lse  stout  capitain,  and  soon  })er- 

!  so 

;  good  old  man  would  fain  that  all 

elL 

ot  long  of  him;'  but  being  enter'd, 

,  I,  but  we  shall  soon  persuade 

id  all  his  brothers  unto  reason. 


Enter,  below,  the  Ma  if  or  and  two  Aldermen,    J 
from  the  towfi,  J 

A'.  Edtp.  So,  master  mayor:  these  gates  must 
not  be  shut  s& 

But  in  the  night  or  in  the  time  of  war. 
What!  fear  not,  man,  but  yield  me  up  the 
keys;  [Takes  his  keys. 

For  Edward  will  defend  the  town  and  thee,     '. 
And  all  those  friends  that  deign  to  follow  me. 


AhodemenU,  omens,  portents. 

>  CkaUenge,  claim. 

>  Long  (/  him,  by  his  means. 


Drum,     Enter  Montgomery  and  Forces, 

marching. 

Glo,  Brother,  this  is  Sir  John  Montgomery, , 
Owe  trusty  friend,  unless  I  be  deceiv'd.  40 . 

A'.  Edw,  Welcome,   Sir  John  I     But   why '-, 
come  you  in  arms?  ) 

MotU,  To  help  King  Edward  in  his  time  of 
storm. 
As  every  loyal  subject  ought  to  do. 

A'.  Edw,  Thanks,  gcxKl  Montgomery:   but 
we  now  foi^t 
Our  title  to  the  crown,  and  imly  claim  ^ 

Our  dukedom,  till  G(xl   })lease  to  send   the  ^^ 
rest  ' 

Mont,  Then  fare  you  well,  for  I  will  hence 
again:  '. 

I  came  to  serve  a  king,  and  not  a  duke.  ( 

Drummer,  strike  up,  and  let  us  march  away.  ; 

[A  march  begun. ' 

A'.  Edw.  Nay,  stay.  Sir  John,  awhile;  and/ 

we  '11  delate  si  / 

By  what  safe  means  the  crown  may  be  re-; 

cover'd,  [ 

Mont.  What  tjilk  you  of  delating?  in  few;! 

words, —  i- 

If  you  '11  not  here  j)roclaim  yourself  our  king,  ^ 

I  '11  leave  you  to  your  fortune,  and  be  gone      ) 

To  keep  them  hack  that  come  to  succour  you:^ 

Why  shall  we  fight,  if  you  pretend  no  title?*  ? 

Glo.  Whv,  brother,  wherefore  stand  vou  on*^ 

nice*  points?  < 

A'.  Edw.  When  we  grow  sti-onger,  then  we'll? 

make  our  claim :  f 

Till  then,  'tts  wisdom  to  conceal  our  meaning.  ^ 

/fast.  Away  with  scrupulous  wit !  ^  now  arms  ^ 

must  rule.  6i  ^ 

*  

*  Pretend  ho  titU,  set  up  no  claim  to  the  crown. 

*  Stand  you  en,  sticlc  at,  insist  on. 

*  Sice,  trifling.  »  Stmpulonif  wit,  cautious  i>olicy. 
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ACT  IV.  8 


'.     (Jlo.  Aiii]  ftsarleas  minda  climb  aooDeet  uuto 
J        crowns.  oi 

f  Brother,  we  will  proclaim  you  out  of  baJid; 
',  Tlie  bruit '  thrreof  will  bring  you  mtiny  friends. 
[     K.  Edv.  Then  be  it  asyou  will;  for 'tifl  my 

right, 
'-And  Henry  but  usurps  the  diadem. 


ilmU.   AV,  I 
hinwilf; 


\y 


reign  s])eaketh  like 


f  And  now  will  I  )>c  Edward's  cliauipion. 

'(     Hunt.  Sounil  tniini>et;  Edward  shull  be  here 

iprouLum'd; —  to 

Comv,  felluw-Buhlier,  luike  tliiiu  proulainution. 
[(Hot*  him  a  /uper.    flourith. 

'  Bmil,  lame,  report. 


iSotd.  [readt]  "  Edward  the  Fuirth,  h;  lbs  pan 
of  God,  kin;;  of  ESiigland  and  Prance,  and  Inul  of. 
Ireland,  kc."  ^ 

.Vvrii.  And  whosoe'er  gniiia-iys  King  Ed- . 
ward'a  right, 
By  this  I  challenge  him  to  single  fight 

[TAn»n  durea  Awj/auKtM. 

All  Long  live  Edward  the  Fourth; 

A'.  Hdtc.  Thauks,  brave  Montgomeij;- 
thanka  unto  you  all: 
If  fortune  serve  me,  I  'U  requite  this  kinilDe!<i 
Now,  for  this  night,  let's  harbour*here  in  Yod:; 
And  when  the  uioniing  sun  shall  mise  had 
Above  the  border  of  this  horizon,  'i 

Well  forward  towards  Warwick  and  his  mill**; 
For  well  I  wot  tluit  Henry  is  no  soldier— 
Al»,frowardC1arenci'lhowevilitl)e8eeiDs'(li« 
To  flatter  Henry,  and  forsake  thy  brother! 
Yet,  OS  we  may,  we  '11  meet  both  tbec  mJ 

Warwitk. — 
Ckime  on,  brave  soldiers;  doubt  not  of  llip  J»y: 
And  tliiit  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  jn* 

ScKME  VIII.    l,;,d,m.    A  room  in  (/.f  Bidif'i 

Fluuri*k.      Knier   KiKO    Henrt,   Wiawict 
C'larbncb,  Montaolk,  Exister,  and  OiFuBft 

ir«r.  What  counsel,  lonls?    Edward  fr«« 

Belgia, 

With  hardy  Gennans  and  biniit  Holkmders. 

Hath  pass'd  in  safety  through  the  uarra«w>'> 

And  with  bis  tronjis  doth  march  aiaain  <" 

London; 
And  many  giddy  people  flock  to  him. 

Oxf.  Let'Mlevymen,and  beat  him  back  agai"' 

Cliir.  A  little  fire  is  quickly  trmldeu  out ; 
Which,  Iteing  sufTer'tl,  rivers  cannot  quencb- 

H'lir.  in  Warwickshire  I  have  true-heart'-' 

Not  mutinous  in  peace,  yet  l>old  in  war:      * 
Those  will!  musternp:^and  thou,  son  Clarence 
Shatt  stir  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  in  Kent, 
Tlie  knights  and  gentlemen  tu  come  with  tlier:-' 
Thon,  bnitlier  Montague,  in  Buckingham, 
Northampton,  and  in  Leicesterxliire,  slialt  fiii< 


wmi,  howlllilbecoiDH 


ACT  IV. 
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ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


Men  well  inclined  to  hear  what  thou  com- 
mand'st: — 
And  tboii,  brave  Oxford,  wondrous  well  belov'd, 
In  Oxfordshire  shalt  muster  up  thy  friends. — 
My  aoyereigii,  w^ith  the  loving  citizens, — 
Like  to  his  island  girt-in  with  the  ocean,      20 
Dr  modest  Dian  circled  with  her  nymphs, — 
Shall  rest  in  London  till  we  come  to  him. — 
fair  lords,  take  leave,  and  stand  not  to  reply. — 
farewell,  my  sovereign. 
A'.  Hen.  Farewell,  my  Hector,  and  my  Troy's 

true  hope. 
Clar.  In  sign  of  truth,  I  kiss  your  highness' 

hand. 
K.  Hen.  Well-minded  C^larence,  be  thou  for- 
tunate ! 
Mont.  Comfort,  my  lord; — and  so,  I  take 

my  leave. 
Oxf.  [Kissing  Henrjfs  hand]  An<l  thus  I  seal 

my  truth,  and  bid  adieu. 
K.  Hen.  Sweet  Oxford,  and  my  loving  Mon- 
tague, so 
Lnd  all  at  once,  once  more,  happy  farewell, 
ll'rtr.  Farewell,  sweet  lords:  let's  meet  at 
Coventry. 

[Exeunt  Wanricl^  Clarence,  Oxford^ 

and  Monta</ue. 

K.  Hen.  Here  at  the  palace  will  I  rest  awhile. 

'-ousin  of  £xeter,  what  thinks  your  lonlship? 

lethinks  the  power  that  Edward  hath  in  field 

hould  not  be  able  to  encounter  mine. 

Exe.  The  doubt  is,  that  he  will  seduce  the  rest 

K.  Hen.  That 's  not  my  fear;  my  meed^  hath 

got  me  fame: 
have  not  stopp'd  mine  ears  to  their  demands, 
Tor  posted  off'  their  suits  with  slow  delays ;   40 


My  pity  hath  been  balm  to  heal  their  wounds, 
My  mildness  hath  allay'd  their  swelling  griefs. 
My  mercy  dried  their  water-flowing'  tears; 
I  have  not  been  desirous  of  their  wealth,  44 
Nor  much  oppress'd  them  with  great  subsidies. 
Nor  forward  of  revenge,  though  they  much  err'd : 
Then  why  should  they  love  Edward  more  tlian 

me? 
No,  Exeter,  these  graces  challenge  grace: 
And,  when  the  lion  fawns  upon  the  lamb. 
The  lamb  will  never  cease  to  follow  him.      50 
[Shout  within,  "A  York !    A  York !" 
Exe.  Hark,   hark,   my  lord!  what  shouts 

are  these  ? 

Enter  Kino  Edward,  Gloster,  and  Soldiers. 

K.  Edw.  Seize  on  the  shame-fac'd  Henry, 
bear  him  hence; 
And  once  again  proclaim  us  king  of  Eng- 
land.— 
You  are  the  fount  that  makes  small  brooks  to 

flow: 
Now  stops  thy  spring;  my  sea  shall  suck  them 

dry, 

And  swell  so  much  the  higher  by  their  ebb. — 

Hence  with  him  to  the  Tower;  let  him  not 

speak.       [Exeunt  som^  with  King  Henry. 

And,  lortlft,  towards  Coventry  bend  we  our 

course. 
Where  peremptory  Warwick  now  remains: 
The  sun  shines  hot;  and,  if  we  use  delay,     00 
Cold  biting  winter  mars  our  hop'd-for  hay. 

Glo.  Away  betimes,  l)efore  his  forces  join. 
And  take  tlie  great-grown  traitor  unawares: 
Brave  warriors,  march  amain  towards  Coven- 
try. [Exeunt. 


ACT    V. 


Scene  L     Before  the  gates  of  Coventry. 

'»<«r,  upon  the  vfoUs  above  the  gates,  Warwick, 
^e  Mayor  of  Coventry,  two  Messengers,  and 
others. 

Var.  Where  is  the  poet  that  came  from 
vaUant  Oxford?— 


1  Meed,  merit 


«  Potted  off,  put  off. 


How  far  hence  is  thy  lonl,  mine  honest  fellow? 
First  Mess.  By  this  at  Dunsmore,  marching 

hitherward. 
War.  W^here  is  the  post  that  came  from 
Montague  ? — 
[To  Second  Messenger]    How  far  off  is  our 
brother  Montague? 

>  WaUr-fiowing,  Le.  copioas,  pouring  like  water. 
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Second  Mess,  By  thifl  at  Daiiitiy,  with  a 
puissant  troop. 

Enter^  before  the  gcUes^  Sir  John  Somervillk. 

War,  Say,  Somerville,  what  says  my  loviug 

son? 

And,  by  thy  guess,  bow  nigh  is  Clarence  now? 

Som.  At  Southam  I  did  leave  him  with  his 

forces,  9 

And  do  expect  him  here  some  two  hours 

hence.  [Drum  heard. 

War.  Then  Clarence  is  at  hand;  I  hear  his 

drum. 
Som.  It  is  not  his,  my  lord ;  [pointing  to  the 
south-east]  here  Southam  lies: 
The  drum  your  honour  hears  marcheth  from 
Warwick, 
War.   Who  should   that  be? — belike,  un- 

look'd-for  friends. 
Som.  They  are  at  hand,  and  you  sliall  quickly 
know.  [Enters  the  city. 

March:  flourish.    Eater^  before  the  gates.  Kino 
Edward,  Gloster,  and  Forces. 

K.  Edw.  Go,  trum{>et,^  to  the  walls,  and 

soiuid  a  parle. 
Olo.  [To  Edward]  See  how  the  surly  War- 
wick mans  tlie  wall ! 
War.  O  unbid^  spite!  is  sportful^  Edward 
come? 
Where  slept  our  scouts,  or  how  are  they  seduc'd. 
That  we  could  hear  no  news  of  his  repair?*    20 
K.  Edw.  Now,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  ope  the 
city-gates. 
Speak  gentle  wonls,  and  humbly  bend  thy 

knee. 
Call  Edward  king,  and  at  his  hands  beg  mercy? 
And  he  shall  pardon  thee  these  outrages. 
War,  Nay,  rather,  wilt  thou  draw  thy  forces 
hence, 
Confess  who  set  thee  up  and   pluck 'd  thee 

down. 
Call  Warwick  jxatron,  and  be  penitent? 
And  thou  shalt  still  remain  the  Duke  of  York. 
Glo,  I  thought,  at  least,  he  would  have  said 
**  the  king;" 
Or  did  he  make  the  jest  against  his  will?      30 

»  Trumpet,  i.e.  trumpeter. 

>  Unbid,  unasked,  i.e.  unwelcome. 

»  Sportful,  wanton.  ♦  Repair,  approach. 
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War,  Is  not  a  dukedom,  sir,  a  goodly  gift? 
Glo,  Ay,  by  my  faith,  for  a  poor  earl  to 
give:  s 

I  '11  do  thee  service  for  so  good  a  gift 

War.  T  was  I  that  gave  the  kingdom  to 

thy  brother. 
K.  Edw.  Why,  then,  't  ia  mine,  if  but  by 

Warwick's  gift 
War.  Thou  art  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a 
weight: 
And,  weakling,  Warwick  takes  his  gift  again 
And  Henry  is  my  king,  Warwick  his  suliject- 
a:  Edw.  But  Warwick's  king  is  E^lwanl''^ 
prisoner: 
And,  gallant  Warwick,  do  but  answer  thi^,^ 
What  is  the  body  when  the  head  is  oif  ^  '^^ 

Olo.  Alas,  that  Warwick  had  no  mure  foX"^' 
cast. 
But,  whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  t^^^' 
Tlie  king  wa«  slily  finger'd  from  the  deckl*^ 
You  left  poor  Henry  at  the  bishop's  palace. 
And,  ten  to  one,  you'll   meet    him   in  t^'*^ 
Tower. 
K.  Edw.  'T  is  even  so ;  yet  you  ai-e  Ws  »  ^- 

wick  still. 
Glo.  Come,  Warwick,  take  the  time;  kn«=:'^l 
down,  kneel  down: 
Nay,  when  t  strike  now,  or  else  the  iron  cou*  ^ 
War.  I  had  rather  chop  this  hand  off 
blow. 
And  with  the  other  fling  it  at  thy  face, 
Than  bear  so  low  a  sail,  to*  strike  to  thee. 
A'.  Edw.  Sail  how  thou  canst,  have  wir 
and  tide  thy  friend. 
This  hand,  fast  wound  about  thy  coal-bbc 

hair, 
Shall,  whiles  thy  head  is  warm  and  new 

off. 
Write   in   the  dust  this  sentence   with  th^^ 

blood, — 
"Wind-changing  Warwick  now  can  chang^=^ 


JO 


a 


t 


no  more." 

Enter  Oxford,  icith  Forces^  drvm^  and  colours^ 

War.   O  cheerful  colours!    see  where  <>x- 

fonl  comes! 
Oxf  Oxford,  Oxford,  for  Lancaster ! 

[He  and  his  Farces  enter  the  citif. 


*  Deck,  pack. 


«2V,aate. 
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Ola,  The  gates  are  <^)en,  let  us  enter  toa   60 
K.  Edw,  So  other  foes  may  set  upon  our 
back& 
Stand  we  in  good  array;  for  they  no  doubt 
Will  issue  out  again  and  bid  us  battle: 
If  not,  the  city  being  but  of  small  defence, 
We  11  quickly  rouse  the  traitors  in  the  same. 

[Re-enter  Oxford^  on  the  wcdU. 
Dor.  O,  welcome,  Oxford !  for  we  want  thy 
help. 

Enter  Montague,  with  ForceSy  drum,  and 

colours, 

Mont.  Montague,  Montague,  for  Lancaster! 

[He  and  his  Forces  enter  the  city. 

Olo.  Thou  and  thy  brother  both  shall  buy 

this  treason 

Kven  with  the  dearest  blood  your  bodies  bear. 

K.  Edw.   The  harder  match'd,  the  greater 

victory:  70 

^ly  mind  presageth  happy  gain  and  conquest. 

Enter  Somerset,  'icith  Forces^  drum,  and 

colours. 

Som.  Somerset,  Somerset,  for  Lancaster! 

[He  and  his  Forces  enter  the  city. 
(Ho.  Two  of  thy  name,  both  Dukes  of  So- 
merset, 
H^are  sold  their  lives  unto  the  house  of  York ; 
*^n(l  thou  shalt  be  the  third,  if  this  sword 
hold. 

EiUer  Clarence,  with  Foires,  drum,  and 

colours. 

War.    And  lo,  where  George  of  Clarence 
sweeps  along, 
^  force  enough  to  bid  his  brother  battle; 
With  whom  an  upright  zeal  to  right  prevails 
More  than  the  nature  of  a  brother's  love ! — 
[Clarence  halts;  Gloster  goes  and 
speaks  with  him. 
^'ome,  Clarence,  come;  thou  wilt,  if  Warwick 
call.  80 

Clar,  Father  of  Warwick,  know  you  what 
this  means? 

[Tcdeing  the  red  rose  out  of  his  hat. 
I/Mik  here,  I  throw  my  infamy  at  thee: 
X  J  will  not  ruinate  my  father's  house. 
Who  gave  hia  blood  to  lime  the  stones  to- 
gether, 


And  set  up  Lancaster.     Why,  trow'st  thon,'> 
Warwick,  ) 

That  Clarence  is  so  harsh,  so  blunt,^  unnatural,  \ 
To  bend*  the  fatal  instruments  of  war  ) 

Against  his  brother  and  his  lawful  king?  > 

Perhaps  thou  wilt  object  my  holy  oath :  ; 

To  keep  that  oath  were  more  impiety  »o  > 

Than  Jephthah's,  when  he  sacrihc'd  his  daugh- 
ter. > 
I  am  so  sorry  for  my  trespass  made. 
That,  to  deserve  well  at  my  brother's  hands,  ] 
I  here  proclaim  myself  thy  mortal  foe; 
With  resolution,  wheresoe'er  I  meet  thee, — 
As  I  will  meet  thee,  if  thou  stir  abroad, — 
To  plague  thee  for  thy  foul  misleading  me. 
And  so,  proud-hearted  Warwick,  I  defy  thee, 
A  nd  to  my  brother  turn  my  blushing  cheeks. — 
Pardon  me,  Eklward,  I  will  make  amends; — 
And,  Riehai-d,  do  not  frown  ujKjn  my  faults. 
For  I  will  henceforth  be  no  more  unconstant 
K.  Edw.  Now  welcome  more,  and  ten  times 
more  belov'd,                                           lOJ 
Than  if  thou  never  hadst  deserv'd  our  hate. 
(Jlo.  Welcome, good  Clarence;  this  is  brother- 
like. 
War.  0  passing^  traitor,  perjurd  and  un- 
just ! 
A'.  Edw.  What,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  leave 
the  town,  and  figlit? 
Or  shall  we  beat  the  stones  alx)ut  thine  ears? 
War.  Alas,  I  am  not  coop'd  here  for  de- 
fence! 
I  will  away  towards  Baniet  presently,         no 
And  bid  thee  battle,  Edward,  if  thou  dar'st. 
K.  Edw.  Yes,  Warwick,  Edward  dares,  and 
leads  the  way. — 
Lords,  to  the  field;  Saint  George  and  victory! 
[March.     Exeunt  King  Edward  and  his 
Company.  Warwick  and  the  rest  descend 
into  the  city. 

Scene  II.     .1  /ield  of  battle  near  Bar  net. 

Alarums  and  excursions.     Enter  King  Ed- 
ward, bringing  in  Warwick  wounded. 

K.  Edw.  So,  lie  thou  there:  die  thou,  and 
(lie  our  fear; 


1  Blunt,  dull  of  feeling.  >  firnd,  it.  direct 

s  Poiting,  i.e.  monstrous. 
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For  Warwick  waaabug'  that  fear'd'ua  all.^- 
Now,  Montague,  sit  fast;  I  seek  for  thee,       a 
That  Warwick's  bones  may  keep  thine  com- 
pany. [Exit. 
War,  Ah,  who  Is  nigh?  come  to  me,  friend 
or  foe. 
And  tell  me  who  is  rictor,  York  or  WamrickT 
Why  ask  I  that?  my  mangled  body  shows, 
My  blood,  my  want  of  strength,  my  sick  heart 

That  I  must  yield  my  body  to  the  earth. 
And,  by  my  fall,  the  conqiieat  to  my  foe,      la 
Ttius  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge, 


Whose  anns  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle, 
Under  whose  shade  the  tsmping  lion  dept, 
Whose  top-bmnch  overpeer'd*  Jove's  tpmi- 

And  kept  low  shrubs  from  winter's  poVrful 

These  eyes,  that  now  are  dimm'd  with  deatlrt 

black  veil. 
Have  been  as  piercing  as  the  mid-day  sua 
To  search  the  secret  treasons  of  the  world: 
The  wrinkles  in  my  brows,  now  fiU'd  willi 

blood. 
Were  likeii'd  oft  to  kingly  sepulchres;         ^ 


For  who  iiv'd  king,  but  I  could  dig  his  grave? 
And  who  duist  smile  when  Warwick  bent  his 

browl  22 

Lo  now  my  glorj-  smear'd  in  dust  and  blood! 
My  parks,  my  walks,  my  manors  tliat  I  had, 
Even  now  forsake  me;  and  of  all  my  lands 
Is  notliing  left  me  but  my  body's  length! 
Why,  what  is  [>nmj),  rule,  reign,  but  earth  and 

dust? 
And,  live  we  liow  we  can,  yet  die  we  must 

Enler  Oxford  ,iiid  Sombbsct. 
Soin.    All,  Warwick,  Warwick!  wert  thou 


*  Optrperr'd,  tote  at 


•  >-rar'd.  iSrlgbted 


The  queen  from  France  hath  brought  a  i"«^ 

sant  power;  " 

Even  now  we  heard  the  news:  ah,  couWrt 

thou  fly! 
War.  Wliy,  then,   I   would   not   fly,— Ab. 

Montague, 
If  thou  be  there,  sweet  brother,  take  my  hoA' 
And  with  tliy  li|)e  keep  in  my  soul  awhile' 
Thou  lov'st  me  not;  for,  brother,  if  thou  didst, 
Thy  tears  woulil  wash  this  cold  congealed 

bloutl, 
Tliat  glucH  my  lips  and  will  not  let  me  speak 
Come  quickly,  Montague,  or  I  am  dead. 
SoM.  Ah,  Warwick!  Montague  hath  breath'i 

bis  htst;  < 

And  to  the  latest  gasp  cried  out  for  Worwicl 
And   said,  "Commend    me   to    my  valiai 

brother." 
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he  would  have  said;  and  more  he 

43 

nded  like  a  clamour  in  a  vault, 
ght^  not  be  distinguiah'd;  but  at 

ht  hear,  delivered  with  a  groan, 

jll,  Warwick ! " 

veet'^  rest  his  soul ! — Fly,  lortls,  and 

ourselves; 

ick  bids  you  all  farewell,  to  meet  in 

n.  [Dies. 

ay,  away,  to  meet  the  queen's  great 

Exeunt,  bearitiff  of  Wancicl^s  body. 

III.     A  notlier  part  of  the  field. 

Enter  King  Edward  in  triumph; 
LARENCE,  Gloster,  ami  the  rent. 

Thus  far  our  fortune  kee{)8  an  ui>- 
course, 

•e  grac'd  with  wreaths  of  victory. 
i?  mid^t  of  this  bright-shining  day, 
ick,  suspicious,  tkreat'ning  cloud, 
encounter  with  our  glorious  sun 
ain  his  easeful  western  l>ed: 
y  lords,  those  powers  that  the  queen 
d  in  GalHa  have  arrix-^d  our  coast, 
e  hear,  march  on  to  fight  witli  us. 

little  gale  will  soon  dis]>erse  that 

10 

it  to  the  source  from  whence  it  came: 
bedims  will  dry  those  vai)our8  up; 
cloud  engenders  not  a  storm, 
e  queen  is  valued  thirty  thousand 


,S 


jrset,  with  Oxford,  fled  to  her: 

e  time  to  breathe,  be  well  assur'd 

n  will  be  full  as  strong  as  ours. 

,  We  are  adv^rtis'd  by  our  loving 

la 

do  hold  their  course  toward  Tewks- 

g  DOW  the  best  at  Bamct  field,  20 
er  straight,  for  willingness  rids  way  ;^ 
e  march,  our  strength  will  l)e  aug- 
d 


Af=inight.  >  Sweet,  sweetly, 

s  R%d$  way,  clears  a  way. 


In  every  county  as  we  go  along. — 
Strike  up  the  drum;  cry,  "Courage!"  and 
away.  [E.veunt. 

Scene  IV.     Plains  near  Tewk^ury. 

March.      Entifr  Queen    Margaret,   Prince 
Edward,  Somerset,  Oxford,  and  Soldiers. 

Q.  Mar.  Great  lords,  wise  men  neVr  sit  and 

wail  their  loss. 
But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms. 
What  though  the  luast  be  now  blown  over- 
board. 
The  cable  broke,  the  holding-anchor  lost, 
And  half  our  sailors  swallow'd  in  the  fl<KxU 
Yet  lives  our  pilot  still :  is 't  meet  that  he 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful  lad, 
With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  seii. 
And  give  more  strength  to  tluit  which  hath 

too  much ; 
Whiles,  in  his  nioiiii,^  the  ship  splits  on  the 

r«.»ck,  10 

Which  industry  and  coumge  might  have  sav'd  ? 
Ah,  what  a  shame  I  ah,  what  a  fault  were  this ! 
S«iy  Warw'ick  was  our  anchor;  what  of  that? 
QAnd  Montague  our  t4)pniaat;  what  of  him? 
Our  slaughter'd  frien<la  the  tiukles;  what  of  < 

these?]  < 

Whv,  is  not  Oxford  here  another  anchor? 
Q  And  Somerset  another  goo<lly  mast? 
The  friends  of  France  our  shi-ouds  and  tack- ' 

lings  y'i]  / 

And,  though  unskilful,  why  not  Ned  and  I 
For  once  allow'd  the  skilful  pilot's  charge? 
We  will  not  from**  the  helm  to  sit  and  weep; 
But  keep  our  course,  though  the  rough  wind 

say  no,  21 

From  shelves"  and  rocks  that  threaten  us  with 

wreck. 
As  g(H)d  to  chide  the  waves  as  s|)eak  them 

fair, 
r  And  what  is  Eilwjird  but  a  ruthless  sea?       \ 
What  CJlarence  but  a  (piicksand  of  deceit?       -, 
And  Richard,  but  a  nigged  fatal  rock?  ^ 

All  these  the  enemies  to  oiur  \yooT  l>ark.  ^ 

Say  you  can  swim, — alas,  't  is  but  awhile  I        \ 

*  In  his  moan,  amid  his  lamentation. 

*  Taekling$,  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable. 

*  We  v)iU  not  from,  ie.  we  will  not  leave. 
7  Shelves,  sunken  reefa 
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Tread  on  the  sand, — why,  there  you  quickly 
sink ;  so 

Bestride  the  rock, — tlie  tide  will  wash  you  off, 
Or  else  you  famish;  that's  a  threefold  death. 
<;This  speak  I,  lords,  to  let  you  understand, 
•  If  case  ^  some  one  of  you  would  fly  from  us, 
'That  there's  no  hop'd-for  mercy  with  the 
'         brothers 

I^More  tlian  with  ruthless  waves,  with  sands, 
<;         and  rocks. 

.Why,  courage,  then!  wliat  cannot  be  avoided 
( T  were  childish  weakness  to  lament  or  fear.  ^ 
Prince.  Methinks  a  woman  of  this  valiant 
spirit 
Should,  if  a  coward  heard  her  speak  these 
words,  40 

Infuse^  his  breast  with  magnanimity. 
And  make  him,  naked,  foil  a  man-at-arms. 
I  speak  not  this  as  doubting  any  here; 
For  did  I  but  suspect  a  fearful  man,^ 
He  should  have  leave  to  go  away  betimes; 
Lest  in  our  need  he  might  infect  another, 
And  make  him  of  like  spirit  to  himself. 
If  any  such  be  here, — as  God  forbid ! — 
Let  him  depart  before  we  need  his  help. 
Oxf.  Q  Women  and  children  of  so  high  a 
courage,  so 

And  warriors  faint!   why,  'twere  i)erpetaal 

shame. —  ] 
O  brave  young  prince !  thy  famous  grandfather 
Doth  live  again  in  thee :  long  mayst  thou  live 
To  bear  liia  image  and  renew  his  glories ! 
ISom,  And  he  that  will  not  fight  for  such  a 
hope. 
Go  home  to  bed,  and,  like  the  owl  by  day. 
If  he  arise,  be  mock'd  and  wonder'd  at. 

Q.  Mar.  Thanks,  gentle  Somerset; — sweet 

Oxford,  thanks. 
Prince.  And  t«ike  his  thanks  that  yet  hath 
nothing  else. 

Entvr  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Prej)are  you,  lords ;  for  Edwanl  is  at 
hand,  00 

Ready  to  fight ;  therefore  be  resolute. 

Oxf.  I  thought  no  less :  it  is  his  ])olicy 
To  hiiste  thus  fast,  to  find  us  unprovided. 


1  Caae,  perchance.  ^  Infute,  suffuse. 

^  A  fearful  }nan,  i.e.  a  man  full  of  fear,  a  coward. 
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SoTti,  But  he's  deceiVd ;  we  are  in  readineas. 
Q.  Mar.  This  cheers  my  heart,  to  see  your 

forwardness.  « 

^Osf.  Here  pitch  our  battle;  hence  we  will/ 

not  budge.  ] 

Flcnirifh  and  march.  ErUer^  cU  some  distant^ 
Kino  Edward,  Clabence,  Gloster,  and 
Forces. 

£K.  Edw.  Brave  followers,  yonder  stands 

the  thorny  wood. 
Which,  by  the  heavens'  assistance  and  your 

strength. 
Must  by  the  roots  be  hewn  up  yet  ere  night. 
I  nee<l  not  add  more  fuel  to  your  fiire,         'K 
For  well  I  wot  ye  blaze  to  bum  them  out: 
Give  signal  to  the  fight,  and  to  it,  Jords.        ; 
Q.  Mar.    Ix>rds,   knights,  and  gentlenieOi 

what  I  should  say 
My  tears  gainsay;  for  every  wgt^  I  ipeak,    j 
Ye  see,  I  drink  the  water  of  mine  ejm,'] 
Therefore,  no  more  but  this: — He&iy,  your 

sov'reign. 
Is  prisoner  to  the  foe;  his  state  usuip'd. 
His  realm  a  slaughter-house,  his  subjects  sUin. 
His  statutes  cancell'd,  and  his  treasure  9^^'^ 
And  yonder  is  the  wolf  that  makes  this  8p<^ 
You  tight  in  justice :  then,  in  God's  uani^' 

lords. 
Be  valiant,  and  give  signal  to  the  fight 

[Exeunt  both  aniii^ 


Scene  V.     Anot/ier  part  of  the  same. 

Flourish.  Enter  King  Edward,  C^re>'CE^ 
Gloster,  and  Forces;  irith  Queen  Mar- 
garet, Oxford,  atul  Somerset,  prisonerf- 

K.  Edw.  Lo  here  a  period*  of  tumultuow 
broils. 
Away  with  Oxford  to  Hammes  Castle  straight: 
For  Somerset,  off  with  his  guilty  head. 
Gro,  bear  them  hence;  I  will  not  hear  them 
ajx^ak. 
Oxf.  For  my  part,  I  '11  not  trouble  thee  witb 

woitls. 
Som.  Nor  I,  but  stoop  with  patience  to  my 
fortune. 

[Exeunt  Oxford  and  Somersety  guarddL 

*  A  period^  an  end. 


SI 


Q.  y-ir.  So  part  we  sadly  id  this 

TuDieet  with  Juy  in  aweet  JeruBnteni. 

K.  Jiilir.  Is  proclamation  made,   that  who 
finds  Edward 
sun  have  a  high  reward,  and  be  hU  lif«?    lO 

<Jlo.  It  ia :  aud  lo,  where  youthful  EdwanI 
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Jinter  ^'oUiwrt,  wif/i  Priscb  Edward. 

K.  J-U'r.  Biiiig  forth  the  gallant,  let  uk  htar 
him  Hpeiik.  ii 

Wliat !  can  so  young  a  tliorii  Wgiii  Ui  prifk '. — 
f^lwanl,  what  satisfaction  cnnst  tlioii  make 
For  bearing  arms,  tor  stirring  up  my  aiibjecta, 
dnd  all  the  trouble  thou  liast  tum'd  me  to? 


Prinee.  S|>eak  like  a  Hubj«.'t,  proud  ambi- 
liouB  York! 
^oppose  that  I  am  dow  my  fatlier'H  month; 
fieaign  thy  chair,  and  where  I  sUnd  kneel 

Whilst    I    projiose    the    self  same    wurds    to 

thee,  -x 

Which,  traitor,  thou  wouldst  have  me  aiiswei- 

Q.  Mar.  Ah,  that  thy   father  had  been  so 

Ota.  That  you  might  rtill  have  woni  the 
petticoat,' 
And  ne'er  have  stol'n  the  breech  from  Lan- 


J'riuo:  l^-\.  .-Esup  fable  in  a  winter's  uiglit; 

Ilis  currish  ridilles  sort  not  with  '  this  pLice. 

(,7».   By  hejiven,  brat,  I  '11  plague  ye  for  that 

Q.  Mnr.  Ay,  thou  wast  bom  b)  be  a  plague 

Ul'.  For  (i.-l's  wike,  take  away  this  captive 
scold. 

I'riii'v:  Nay,  take  away  this  scolding  crook- 
back  nithei'.  30 

A'.  AV/ir.  Peace,  wilfiU  boy,  or  I  will  cliarm* 


ACT  V.  Scene  5. 
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ACT  v.  8oaoe6. 


Ciar.  Uututor'd  lad,  tbou  art  too  malapert^ 

Prince,  I  know  my  duty;  you  are  all  un- 

dutiful :  33 

Lascivious    Edward,  —  and    thou,    perjur'd 

George, — 
And  tliou,  mis-shapen  Dick, — I  tell  ye  all 
I  am  your  better,  traitors  as  ye  are; — 
And  thou  usur])'8t  my  father's  right  and  mine. 
A^  Edw.  Take  that,  the  likeness  of  this  railer 
here.  [Stabs  him. 

Glo.  Sprawl'st  thou?  take  tliat,  to  end  thy 
agony.  [Stabs  him, 

Clar.  And  there 's  for  twitting  me  with  per- 
jury. [Stabs  him^ 
Q.  Mar.  O,  kill  me  too!  41 
Olo.  Marry,  and  shall.  [Offers  to  HU  her. 
K.  Edw,  Hold,  Richard,  hold;  for  we  have 

done  too  mucli. 
(Jlo.  Why  should  she  live,  to  fill  the  world 

with  words? 
K.  Kdw.  What,  doth  she  swoon?  use  means 

for  her  recovery. 
(Jlo.  Clarence,  excuse  me  to  the  king  my 
brother; 
I  '11  hence  to  London  on  a  serious  matter: 
Ere  ye  come  there,  be  sure  to  hear  some  news. 
C7ar.  What?  what?  49 

aio.  The  Tower,  the  Tower!  [Exit, 

Q.  Mar.  O  Ned,  sweet  Ned!  speak  to  thy 
mother,  boy! 
Canst   thou   not  speak? — O  traitors!    mur- 
derers!— 
They  that  stabb'd  C'ie»vii-  shed  no  blood  at  all. 
Did  not  otfend,  nor  were  not  worthy  blame. 
If  this  foul  deeil  were  by  to  equal  it: 
He  was  a  man;  this,  in  resjwct,*  a  child, — 
And  men  ne'er  s))end  their  fury  on  a  child. 
What's  worse  than   muixlerer,   that   I  may 

name  it? 
No,  no,  my  heart  will  burst,  an  if  I  speak: — 
An<l    I  will   Hi>eak,   that  so  my   heart  may 
burst  —  60 

Butchers  and  villains!  bloodv  cannilmls! 
How  sweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  cropp'd! 
You  have  no  chihli-en,  butchers!  if  you  hml. 
The  thought  of  them  would  have  stirr'd  up 

remorse : 
But  if  you  ever  chance  to  have  a  child. 


>  Malapert,  saucy. 


3  Ih  respect,  by  conipariaoD. 
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Look  in  his  youtl\  to  have  him  so  cut  off     i'> 
As,  deathsmen,^  you    have  rid*  this  swett 
young  prince! 
K.  Edw.    Away  with   her;    go,  bear  her 

hence  perforce. 

Q.  Mar.  Nay,  never  bear  me  hence,  Jw- 

patch  me  here; 

[Uncovering  her  bosom'\    Here    sheathe  thy 

sword,  I  '11  i>ard<m  thee  my  death:       '« 

What,  wilt  thou  not  ? — then,  Clarence,doitthou. 

Clar,  By  heaven,  I  will  not  do  thee  so  much 

ease. 
Q.  Mar,  GUxkI  Clarence,  do;   s^^eet  Clar- 
ence, do  thou  do  it. 
Clar,  Didst  thou  not  hear  me  swear  I  wouM 

not  do  it? 
Q,  Mar,  Ay,  but  thou   usest  to  forswear 
thyself : 
T  was  sin  before,  but  now  't  is  charity. 
What,  wilt  thou  not?— Where  is  that  devil's 

butcher, 
Hard-favour'd  Richard  ?— Richard,  where  art 

thou? —  ' 

Thou  art  not  here:  murder  is  thv  alms-deed; 
Petitioners  for  blood  thou  ne'er  putt'st  Wk. 
K.  Edw.  Away,  I  say;  I  charge  ye,  bear 
her  hence.  ** 

Q,  Mar.  So  come  to  you  and  yours,  as  to 
this  prince!  [Exit Jed o\it 

^K.  Edw.  Wliere's  Richard  gone? 
Clar.  To  London,  all   in   i)oat;   and,  as  I 
guess. 
To  make  a  bhxidy  supper  in  the  Tower. 
K.  Edw.  He 's  sudden,  if  a  thing  comes  in 
his  head.  ( 

Nowmarchwe  hence :  discharge  the  common  wrt 
With  pay  and  thanks,  and  let's  away  to  I/>n-, 
don,  * 

And  see  our  gentle  queen  how  well  she  fares,- 
By  this,  I  ho])e,  she  hath  a  son  for  me.] 

Scene  VI.  London.     A  room  in  the  Totcef- 

Kino  Henry  sitting  with  a  bo^tk  in  his  handt 
the  Lieutenant  attending.   Enter  Gloster. 

Gh.  (4ood  day,  my  lord.     What,  at  you^ 
book  so  liard  ? 


3  Deathsmen,  i.e.  cxeeutionen.     *  Rid,  m.ide  aw;^  «irh' 
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ACT  y.  8O01M  6. 


-^y^  "™y  S^^^  lord:— my  lord,  I 
say  rather; 

latter;  "goo<r'  was  little  better: 
Bter"  and  "good  devil  **  were  alike, 
repoflteroua;  therefore,  not  "good 

ii,  leave  ua  to  ourselves:  we  must 

[Kvit  Lieutenant, 
k>  flies  the  reckless  shepherd  from 

t; 

harmless  sheep  doth   yield   his 

!i  throat  unto  the  butcher's  knife.— 
of  death  hath  Roscius  now  to 

10 
>iciou  always  haunts   the  guilty 

th  fear  each  bush  mi  officer. 

he  bird  that  hath  1>een  limed  ^  in  a 

»ling    wings    niisdoubteth   every 

lapless  male  to  one  sweet  bird, 

lie  fatiil  object  in  my  eye 

©or  young  wiis  limM,  was  caught, 

U 

,  what  a  peevish  fool  was  tliat  of 

his  son  the  oflice  of  a  fowl ! 
>r  all  his  wings,   the  fowl   was 
\.  20 

I,  Dtedalus;  my  poor  boy,  Icarus; 
Minos,  that  denied  our  course; 
at  sear'd  the  wings  of  my  sweet 

Edwanl;  and  thyself,  the  sea, 
>us  gulf  did  swallow  up  his  life.]] 
with  thy  weapon,  not  with  words  I 
can    Iwtter    brook   thy   dagger's 

y  ears  tliat  tragic  history. 

>re  dost  thou  come?  is't  for  niv 

ft 

c'st  thou  I  am  an  executioner?   30 

L  persecutor,  1  am  sure,  thou  art: 

(  innocents  lie  executing, 

bou  art  an  executioner. 

»on  I  kill'd  for  his  presnmi)tion. 


I 


I 


A'.  lien,  Hadst  thou  been  kilPd  when  first 

thou  didst  presume,  35 

Thou  hadst  not  liv'd  to  kill  a  son  of  mine. 
And  thus  t  prophesy, — that  many  a  thousand. 
Which  now  mistrust  no  parcel  of  my  fear,* 
QAnd  many  an  old  man's  sigh  and  many  a 

widow's,  39 

And  many  an  orphan's  water-standing  eye — 
Men  for  their  sons,  wives  for  their  husbands'  • 

fate,  '. 

And    oq>han8    for    their    parents'    timeless 

death —  ] 
Shall  rue  the  hour  that  ever  thou  wast  bom. 
Tlie  owl  shriek 'd  at  thy  birth, — an  evil  sign; 
The  night-crow 'cried,  alnxling*  luckless  time; 
[Dogs  howl'd,  and   hideous  tempest   shook |^ 

down  trees;  ' 

The  i-aven  rook'd  her*  on  the  chimney's  top,    / 
And  chatt'ring  pies  in  dismal  discords  sung.  ]] ' 
Tliy  mother  felt  more  than  a  mother's  pain. 
And  yet  brought  forth  less  than  a  mother's 

hope, —  60 

QAn  indigested  and  deformed  lump,  ; 

Not  like  the  fniit  of  such  a  gO(Klly  tree.  ] 
Teeth  hadst  thou  in  thy  head  when  thou  waitt 

bom. 
To  signify  thou  cam'st  to  bite  the  world: 
Ami,  if  the  rest  l>e  true  which  I  have  heard, 
Tliou  cam'st — 

filo.  I  '11  hear  no  more: — die,  prophet,  in  thy 

speech:  [Staht  hiin. 

For  this,  amongst  the  rest,  was  I  onlain'd. 
A'.  Hen.  Ay,  and  for  much  more  slaughter 

after  this.  w* 

()  (lod,  forgive  my  sins,  and  puilon  thee  I 

iilo.  What,  will  th'  aspiring  blood  of  Lan- 
caster 

Sink  in  the  ground  ?  I  thought  it  would  have 
mounte<l. 

See  how  my  swr)ixl  weejis  for  the  poor  king's 
de^th ! 

C)  may  such  purple  teai-s  l)e  alway  shed 

From  those  that  wish  the  downfall  of  our 
house  I— 

If  any  sjiark  of  life  l>e  yet  remaining, 


>  Limed,  i.e.  tnippcil. 


3  Which  note,  Ac,  Le.  "who  now  have  no  share  in  the 
ai>prehen8ion  which  my  fear  (of  you)  cauiei." 
«  Mghtcrow,  raven.  ♦  Aboding,  presaging. 

-  Rw^'d  her,  perched. 
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Down,  duwii   to   hell;   anil  aay  I   sent  thee 
thither,—  [Stabt  kim  again. 

1,  that  liave  ueitlier  pity,  love,  nor  fear. — 
Indeed,  'tia  true  that  Henry  told  me  of; 
For  I  have  often  heanl  my  mother  ray         :o 
I  came  into  the  worid  with  my  legs  forward: 
Had  1  not  reaiton,  think  ye,  to  make  haste. 
And  aeek  their  ruin  that  usurp'd  our  right) 


QThe  midwife  wonder'di  and  the  wr 
"U,  JemiH  bless  us,  he  is  liora  with 
And  BO  I  was;  which  plainly  aiguif 
That  I  should  ><narl,  and   bite,  an 

dog.] 
Then,  aince  Ibe  lieavena  have  shnp' 


Let  hell  make  crook 'd 


I  have  no  bnitlier.  I  nui  like  no  brother;       bo 
And  thi«  wont  "Inve,"  which  greybeanls  call 

divine. 
Be  n-Hident  in  men  like  one  another, 
Aiul  not  in  uie:  I  hiii  myself  alone.— 
Clart-uie,  l*wjire;  thou  keep'sl  me  fi-oui  tlie 

liRbt: 
Bnt  I  will  w)rt'  a  pitchy  day  for  thee; 
For  I  will  \1a7ji  abroad  such  pro])hecieM, 
Tliat  Edward  hIuiU  l»e  feai-ful  of  his  life; 
And  then,  t<i  purge  bis  fciir,  I  'II  lie  thy  death. 
King  Henry  and  tlie  prince  bin  sou  at«  gone: 

>  Serl.  Klwt,  flIuL 


Clarence,  thy  tuni  is  next,  nw\ 
Counting  niywif  but  Knd  till  1 
I  'It  tlirow  thy  Ixuly  in  iuiotbei 
An<l  Iriuiiiph,  Heiin-,  in  Ihy  i\ 

[K.n 

tk;BNF.VTT.    T/,e»rm.:    A  ro,,, 

HimritJi.  Kino  Edward  it  li 
•„,  hi*  ihroii'-.  gvRKK  Eliz. 
rrith  f/ie  hifuHl  /'rin-v,  Cl.AR 


I. 
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I  with  the  blood  of  enemies.  |  A'.   Ethc.  Clarence   and   Gloster,   love   my 
it  foemen,  like  to  aiitunin'M  com,  I  lovely  queen; 

}w'd  down  in  top  of  all  their  pride!  !  And    ki.sa   your   princely    nephew,    bi-othera 

kes    of   Somerset, — threefold   re-  Iwth. 

(lar.  The  duty  that  I  owe  unt4>  vour  ma- 

nd  undoubted  ch;uupiou8;  \  jeuty 

bi,  a8^  the  father  and  the  8on;  I  seal  u))on  the  lii>s  of  this  sweet  lijibe. 

)rthuml)erlands,—  two  braver  men  !  Q.  Eliz.  Tlianks,  noble  C-larence ;    worthy 

'd  their  coursers  at  the  trumpet's  '  brother,  tluuiks.                                         :iO 

■  iilo.  And,  thrtt  I  love  tlie  tree  from  whence 

the  two  brave  l)eani,  Warwick  ,  thou  sprang'st, 

>ntague,                                           lo  |  Witne.ss  the  loving  kiss  I  give  the  fruit  — 

r  chains  fetter  d  the  kingly  lion,  [AmU*]  To  say  the  truth,  so  Ju<las  kiss'd  his 

the   forest    ti'emble    when   they  i  master, 

]  I  And  cried  ''All  hail!"  whenas  he  meant  all 

re  swept  suspicion  from  our  seat,  harm. 

nir  footj^tool  of  security. —  j  K.  AV/yr.  Now  am  I  scat^l  a^  my  soul  de- 

',  Bess,  and  let  ^iie  kiss  my  boy. —  lights, 

,  for  thee, thine  uncles  an<l  myself  '  Having    my   countrvM    i)eace    and    brothers' 

ir  annours  watch'd   the  winter's  loves. 

I 

'  ilar.  What  will  your  grace  have  done  with 

>ot  in  summer  s  sc}i Id ing*  heat,  |  Marg?u-et? 

niightst   rejxwsess   the   crown    in  ,  lieignier,  her  fathei',  to  the  king  of  France 

19  I  Hath  |>awn'd  the  Sicils  and  Jerusidem, 

labours  thou  shalt  reap  the  gain,  j  And  hither  have  they  sent   it  for  her  ran- 

fc]  1 11  blast  his  harvest,  if  your  '  som.                                                               40 

ere  lai<l;  A'.  Eiltr.   Awav   with    h«*r,   antl    waft    her 

II  not  look'd  on  in  the  world.  hence  to  France.-  - 

:?rwa8  ordain'<l  so  thick  to  lu-ave;  And  now  what  rests,  but  that  we  sjjeinl  the 

,t  shall  sf>me  weight,  or  break  my  time 

With  stati'ly  trimnplis,  mirthful  comic  shows, 

/its  he<id]  Work  thou  the  way,-  Such  as  Wtit  the  jileasure  of  the  c<iui-t/ 

in</ ont  Ms  hmuf]  and  thou  sluilt  i  Sound  drums   ami    truniiH'ts!    farewell  sour 


ainiov! 


For  heiv,  I  ho]>e,  Wgins  our  lasting  joy. 


nely.  ^  i>caldiiuj.\M*U:TU\^.  [ExeuilL 

IHf) 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

T  VI.  Ill  this  play  the  troubh>u8  reign  aiiU  life 
>rianate  klnt;  are  both  brought  to  a  couclmiion. 
manner  of  his  death,  it  will  perhaps  be  more 
to  summarize  the  evidence  on  that  point  here. 
1  Hall,  following  common  report,  both  ascribe 
o  the  murderous  hand  of  Gloui-e^iter.  Hall's 
(p.  303):  "  Foore  kyug  Henry  the  sixte.  a  litle 
riued  of  his  realme,  and  Imperiall  Cn>uue.  was 
'  Tower  of  London,  spoyled  of  his  life,  and  all 
lidtie,  by  Richard  duke  of  Gloucester  (as  the 
meranne)  whicli,  to  thiuteiit  that  king  Edward 
'.  should  be  dere  out  of  all  secret  suspicion  of 
ision.  inurthere«l  thesaid  kyngwith  a  dagger. " 

0  allusion,  in  this  play,  to  the  circuinstaiice 
ly  wad  the  iin mediate  cause  of  King  Henry's 
>ved  out  of  the  way  of  his  rivul.  namely,  the 
rection  heailed  by  Thomas  Neville,  commonly 
Bastanl  of  Falconberg.  This  bold  attempt  to 
enry  from  captivity  nearly  Bucceeileil.  No 
npressed  upon  the  most  zealous  partiMiis  of 
lat  there  was  no  real  security  fur  the  House  of 
ag  as  Henr}'  was  alive.  In  a  note,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
n^nl  gives  tlie  evidence  of  two  contemporary 
the  subject  of  Henry's  death,  cme  the  Cniyland 
the  other  the  author  of  the  Harleian  M8.  543. 
l>oth  strong  Yorkists;  and  appear  to  have  been 
ftM  of  many  of  the  events  which  they  record, 
rate,  to  have  had  access  to  trustworthy  sources 
tion.    We  translate  the  Latin  of  the  original : 

spare  and  give  space  for  repentance  to  him, 
B  was,  tliat  daretl  to  lay  sacrilegicms  hands  on 

1  anointed.  Whence  both  the  agent  of  the 
d  the  sufferer  (patieiutqur)  may  deserve  the 
rlons  martyr."  Continuation.  Croyl.  656.  The 
;r  merely  gives  the  same  account  as  that  cir- 

tlie  friends  of  Etlward.  namely,  that  Henry 
mre  displeasure  and  melancholy."  Although 
ody  was  expose<1  at  .St.  Paul's,  no  examination 
as  to  the  cause  of  death  seems  to  have  taken 
linshed  (vol.  lii.  p.  324)  says  that  the  b<Kly  bled 
lence  of  the  l>eholders  iKith  at  8t  Paul's  and 
L  The  assassination  is  said  to  liave  taken  place 
ly.  1471.  Those  few  writers  who  have  sought 
lah  that  execrable  murtlerer,  Richard,  Duke  of 
,  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  fact  that  it  wonld 
•m  the  public  accounts  a1Uiwe<l  in  the  exche- 
He  maintenance  of  Henry  VI.  and  bis  depen- 
Im  Tower,  that  he  lived  until  the  12th  June. 
.ys  in  foot-note  1  (vol.  iv.  p  102)  that  "  they 
[>roof  that  H«^ui->  lived  till  the  I2tli  (»f  June. 
late  of  any  particular  charge  is  that  of  WiUiuin 
be  maintenance  of  Henry  and  ten  guards  for  :i 


fortnight,  beginning  the  lltli  of  May,  and  of  course  end- 
ing on  the  day  on  which  the  king  is  said  to  have  l>een 
buried.  The  mistake  arises  from  this,  that  Malone  has 
taken  the  day  of  the  month  on  which  the  accounts  were 
allowed  at  the  exchequer,  for  the  day  on  which  the  ex- 
penses ceased."  The  account  of  these  expenses  is  to  lie 
found  in  Rymer's  Fcedera,  vol.  xi.  p.  712. 

As  to  King  Henry's  personal  appearance  and  his  char- 
acter, Hall  (p.  803)  says:  "Kyng  Henry  whs  of  stature 
goodly,  of  body  sleder,  to  which  proponion,  al  other 
m^bers  wer  correspondent:  his  face  beautifull,  hi  the 
which  continually  was  resident,  the  Imuntie  of  mynde. 
with  whiche,  he  was  inwardly  endued.  He  did  abborre 
of  his  awne  nature,  all  the  vices,  as  well  of  the  bmly  ns  of 
the  soule.  and  from  his  verie  infancie.  he  was  of  honest 
conuersaclon  and  pure  integritie.  no  knowerof  enill,  and 
a  keper  of  all  goodnes :  a  dispiser  of  all  thynges,  whiche 
bee  wonte  to  cause,  the  myndes  of  mortall  meiine  to 
slide,  fall,  or  appaire.  Beside  this,  pacience  was  so  radi- 
cate in  his  harte,  that  of  all  the  injuries  to  him  committed, 
(whiche  were  no  small  n(mibre)  he  uener  asked  Vf  n^eaunce 
nor  punishment,,  but  for  that,  rendered  t«i  alniiKhtie  U<hI, 
Ids  creato/.  hartie  thankes.  tliinking  that  by  this  trouble, 
and  aduersltie,  his  syniies  were  to  him  forgotten  and  for- 
geueii.  "  In  the  epigrammatic  character  (»f  him,  ^ven  in 
Baker's  Chronicle  (edn.  1G43,  p.  01).  there  are  one  or  two 
sentences  worth  (quoting:  "His  greatest  imperfecUon 
was.  that  he  had  in  him  too  much  of  the  Ix>gge.  ami  too 
little  of  the  Storke;  for  he  would  not  move,  but  as  he  was 
moved,  and  had  rather  lie  devoured,  than  he  would  de- 
voure.  ...  By  being  inni»cent  as  a  Dove,  he  kept  his 
Crown  upon  his  head  so  long;  but  if  he  had  been  a»  wise 
as  a  Sen>ent,  he  might  have  kept  it  on  longer."  There  is 
no  doubt  that  he  was  wanting  in  strength  of  character; 
but  we  may  stay  of  him  that  he  was  too  virtuous  a  man  to 
make  a  gond  king. 

S.  Kdwarp,  Princk  of  WALE.S.  w;is  bom  at  Westmin- 
ster, October  14th,  1453.  From  his  mother  he  setMiis  to  have 
inherited  beauty  and  courage;  from  his  father  sweetness 
of  disposition  and  virtue.  At  the  time  of  his  birth  his 
father,  unhappily,  was  completely  incapnritated  byl>odily 
and  mental  illness.  In  one  of  the  Paston  Letters  (vol.  i. 
p.  263.  No.  105),  dated  10th  January,  U.M,  occurs  tlie 
following  account  of  the  first  presentation  of  the  infant 
prince  to  his  unhappy  father:  "As  touchyng  tythjnges, 
please  it  you  to  wite  that  at  the  Princes  coniyii};  to 
Wyndesore.  the  Due  of  Buki  toke  hym  in  his  armes  and 
]>resented  hym  to  the  Kyng  in  godely  wise,  besechyug 
the  Kyng  to  blisse  hym;  and  the  Kyng  yave  no  maner 
answere.  Natheless  tlie  Duk  a1>ode  stille  with  Prinre  by 
the  Kyng;  and  whan  he  coude  no  maner  answere  have, 


1  i.e.  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
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UieQueene  come  in,  and  toke  the  Prince  in  liirnnnes  and 
presented  hym  in  like  fomie  as  the  Duke  liad  done, 
desiryng  that  he  shuld  blisse  it;  but  alle  their  labour  was 
in  veyne,  for  they  departed  thens  without  any  answere 
or  countenaunce  savyng  only  tliat  ones  he  loked  on  the 
Prince  and  caste  doune  hi«  eyene  nyen,  without  any  more." 
One  of  the  first  signs  of  his  recovery  was  the  interest  he 
took  in  his  little  son.  In  a  later  letter  {ut  mpra,  p.  315. 
Xo.  226),  we  read:  "  Autl  on  the  Moneday  after  noon  tlie 
Queen  canie  to  him,  and  brought  my  Lord  Pryuce  with 
her.  And  then  he  aakid  what  the  Princes  name  was,  and 
the  Queen  told  him  Edward;  and  than  he  liild  up  his 
hands  and  thankid  God  Uierof,  And  he  seid  he  never  knew 
Ul  tliat  tyme,  nor  wist  not  what  was  seid  t4>  him,  nor 
wist  not  where  he  had  be  whils  he  hath  be  seke  til  now." 
It  would  seem  that  young  Edward  shared  many  of  the 
dangers  of  his  unhappy  parents.  The  well-knowu  story  of 
the  capture  of  the  queen  and  her  sou  by  rohl»ers,  variousi 
versions  of  which  exist,  is  thus  narrated  by  Moustrelet 
(vol.  ii.  p.  290):  "  I  must  mention  liere  a  singular  adventure 
which  befel  tlie  queen  of  England.  She,  in  company  hIUi 
the  lord  de  Varennes  and  her  son.  having  lost  tlieir  way  in  a 
forest  of  Hainault,  were  met  by  some  banilitti,  who  rolilwd 
them  of  all  they  had.  It  is  probable  the  banditti  would 
have  murdered  them,  had  they  not  quarrelled  about  the 
(livision  of  tlie  spoil,  insomuch  tliut  from  words  they  cnnie 
to  blows:  and,  wliile  they  were  flghting.  she  caught  lier 
son  in  her  arms  and  fled  to  the  thickest  part  of  the  forest, 
where,  weary  with  fatigue,  she  was  forced  to  stop.  At 
this  moment  she  met  another  robber,  to  whom  she  in- 
stantly gave  her  son,  and  said;  'Take  liim,  friend,  and 
save  the  son  of  a  king.  The  rublaT  received  him  willingly, 
and  conducted  them  in  safety  toward  tlie  seaohore, 
where  they  arrived  at  Sluys,  and  thence  the  queen  and 
her  own  sou  went  to  Kru;;es,  where  they  were  received 
most  honourably."  After  the  battle  of  Towton,  he  accom- 
panied his  father  and  mother  to  Kt^otland;  whence,  after 
a  time,  Henry  sent  the  youn^  prince  with  the  queen  into 
France.  He  was  niarrietl,  or,  a«  some  say.  only  afllanced. 
to  the  second  daughter  of  Warwick,  the  King-maker;  a 
moat  extraordinary  marriage,  as  the  elder  sister  was 
already  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  son  of  the 
greatest  enemy  of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  HhU  (p.  281) 
thus  refers  to  the  niarria;;o:  "After  thnt  thei  had  long 
cdmoned,  and  debuted  diuerse  matters,  concerning  their 
suretie  and  wealthe,  they  determined  by  nieane  of  the 
Frenche  kyng.  to  conclude  a  league  and  a  trcatie  l»etwenc 
them:  And  fli-st  to  he<;in  with  nil.  for  the  more  mre  foun- 
dacion  of  the  newo  amitie,  E<lward  Prince  of  Wales, 
wedded  Anne  seormd  danghti-r  to  therle  of  Warwicko, 
which  I^dy  ainie  with  her  niotlier  into  Fniunce."  It  is 
supposed  that  Warwick.  )>y  thus  allying  himself  with  l>oth 
houses,  hoped,  durint;  his  lifetime,  to  hold  the  balance  of 
power  between  them  in  his  own  hand.  This  unfortunate 
prince  was  taken  prisoner  aftx'r  the  battle  of  Tewksbury. 
Hall's  account  of  his  death  is  as  follown  (p.  301):  "  .\fter  the 
felde  ended,  kyng  Edward  made  a  Pr(K'1aniatio,  that  who 
to  euer  could  bring  prince  E<lwurd  to  him  alyue  or  dead, 
■houldo  hauo  an  annuitie  i>f  an.r.  1.  [€100]  duryng  his 
lyfe,  and  the  Princes  life  to  l>c  saned.  Syr  Kichanl  Croftes. 
a  wyie  and  a  valyant  knyght,  nothing  nii>«tni«ting  the 
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kynges  former  promyse.  brought  furth  his  prisoner  (ffince 
Etiward,  beynge  a  goodly  femenine  and  a  well  fetntered 
yonge  gentelman,  whome  when  kynge  Edward  had  well 
aduised,  he  demaunded  of  him,  how  he  dorst  so  presoinp- 
tuously  enter  in  to  his  Realme  with  banner  diq>hifed. 
Tlie  prince.  l>eyng  bold  of  stomacke  and  of  a  goodcoonge, 
answered  sayinge,  to  recouer  my  fatliers  kyngdomeaiHl 
enheritage,  from  his  father  and  grandfather  to  him.  and 
from  him,  after  him,  to  me  lyneally  diuolnted.  At  whidi 
,  wordes  kyng  Edward  sayd  notliyng,  but  with  his  bad 
thrust  hym  from  hym  (or  as  some  sajr,  stioke  bin  witk 
his  gauntlet)  whom  incontinent,  they  thai  slode  abtst, 
whiche  were  Oeorge  duke  of  Clarence,  Rjdiard  daks  of 
Gloucester,  Thomas  Marques  Dorset,  and  WflUi  kid 
Hastynges,  sodaynly  nmrthered,  and  pi  tiously  manqidlti 
The  bittemesse  of  which  murder,  some  of  the  actcoi^  aftff 
in  their  latter  dayes  tasted  and  assayed  by  the  very  rod 
of  Justice  atid  punishment  of  Ood.  Hys  body  was  bonelj 
enterred  witli  y*  ttther  symple  corses,  in  y  church  af  the 
monastery  of  blacke  monkes  in  Tewkesburye."  Wbetlwr 
Edward  actually  struck  the  young  son  of  his  rival  or  not. 
is  a  matter  of  little  importance.  W^hat  is  indisputable  is 
^  that  the  murder  was  committed  in  his  presence  and  vitk 
I  his  consent;  and  that  it  adds  one  more  to  the  many  crinct 
which  stain  his  character. 

8.  Lewis  XI.,  King  op  France.  This^elebrated  prince 
was  bom  in  1423.  He  was  the  son  of  Charles  VII  («• 
I.  Henry  VI.  note  22)  and  Marj*  of  Anjou.  sister  of  V^^ 
Duke  of  AnJou.  and  therefore  first  cousin  to  Queen  Xtf- 
garet  of  England.  When  only  seventeen  years  old,  1^^ 
then  Dauphin,  took  part  in  the  rising  known  as  fa  /^ 
jpterU.  He  revolted  against  his  father  again  in  14Mk  ^ 
took  refuge  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Philip  k  Bon. 
at  whose  court  he  remained  till  the  death  of  the  Uif 
in  1461.  when  he  came  to  the  throne  the  same  year  <• 
Edwanl  IV.  On  his  accession  he  made  all  sorts  of  to* 
pntmises.  which  he  f  nifilleil  by  exacting  tlie  moat  tfsfit- 
bitant  taxes,  and  by  punishing  most  severely  the  dti«« 
Kheims.  Angers.  Ac.  whose  inhabitants  had  complaint 
of  his  extortion.  He  surrounded  himself  with  people  d 
the  lowest  birth,  such  as  the  well-known  Olivier  le  PalB- 
his  barlwr.  and  the  Provost  Tristan.  In  1485  some  of  tb< 
discontented  nobles  under  his  own  brother.  Charles  Dnk* 
of  Berrj-.  and  Charles  the  Btdd,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  toi9»^ 
against  him  a  league  known  as  the  League  "Da  Bi«" 
Publique.'  For  nearly  twelve  years  he  carried  on  wit*' 
varying  Rucce{*s  an  almost  continuous  war  with  the  Dnk' 
of  Burgundy;  in  the  course  of  which,  by  dint  of  cunninP- 
hypocrisy,  unscrupulous  lying,  and  abominable  cruelty, 
he  added  considerably  to  tlie  possessions  of  France;  ^^ 
left  l>ehind  him  one  of  the  most  infamous  names  in  allb^' 
tory.  He  promised  assistance  to  Henry  VI.  (to  whom  *•*" 
wail  niao  first  cousin)  and  to  Margaret  during  the  fat*' 
struggle  against  the  House  of  York;  but  his  only  purp^''' 
was  to  obta'n  some  considerable  advantage  to  hima^- 
He  very  nearly  succeeded,  by  a  trick,  in  recoverisf 
Calais,  ritimately  h^  got  back  the  whole  of  the  nomio*^ 
possessions  of  Ren^  by  lending  him  money  to  redeem 
Qu'^en  Margaret  from  captivity  after  the  death  of  b^ 
husband.     His  character  has  l>een  drawn  by  a  ni.isteHj 
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■tb  Dumrd:  while  the  nion 
■  efaancUran.pirhipi,  enunll)' wrll  known 
eimol  tU*  eauuxrj  from  tti*  Bngli.li  'anlOD 
Mutkgiw-i  plij.  He  w.t  l«ic«  ni»TTH»il: 
Mlpfaln.  to  the  EYIncw  MirgsnC.  dmuKhtci 
ClBf  of  Scotlind,  hy  wh.-m  ht  li»d  no  1«»; 
t.  to  Chwlutte  ot  B.v..)r.  By  the  Utter  he 
Idren:  >  ion,  who  tnweadeil  him  ■•  Ctiulei 
»o  duughlen.  Annr,  who  m«iTleJ  Pierre  de 
rd  o(  Belli]™.  »nd  Jeuioe.  who  murrled  lie 
■HI,  inerwirdi  Lewh  XII.  Lewi*  died  Id 
iDtb*  *ner  tbe  death  or  Edward  IV.,  uthat 
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Cheetr'd  up  the  drooping  arniy ;  and  himself. 
Lord  CUfford,  and  Lord  Suffbrd.  all  abreaM. 
Charii'd  our  main  battle's  front,  and,  breaking  in, 
Were  by  the  swords  of  common  soldiers  slain. 

King  Henry  also  iilluUefl  to  it  in  the  same  scene,  wlien, 

AildreMing  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  he  says 

(line  54): 

Earl  of  Northumberland,  he  slew  thy  father. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  by  his  father's  marriage  with 
Eleanor  Neville,  daughter  of  Ralph,  Earl  of  Westmor- 
land, by  his  second  wife  Joan  Beaufort.  He  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Towton.  March  29th,  1461.  He  married 
Eleanor,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Richard  Poynyngs,  by 
whom  he  left  an  only  son,  Henry  Percy,  who  succeeded 
him  as  fourth  earL 

B.  Earl  of  Westmoreland.  Tliis  was  the  second  earl; 
lie  succeeded  his  grandfather,  the  celebrated  Ralph 
Neville,  who  figures  in  I.  Henry  IV.  and  II.  Henry  IV. 
and  Henry  V.  His  father.  John,  Lord  Neville,  died  1423, 
having  married  Elizabeth  Holland,  daughter  of  Tiionias, 
second  Earl  of  Kent,  and  therefore  connected  with  the 
Flantagenets  through  Joan,  the  mother  of  Richard  II. 
(See  Richard  II.  note  7.)  By  her  he  haul  three  sous: 
Ralph,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir;  Sir  John 
Neville,  killed  at  Towton ;  and  lliomas.  Ralph  married 
Elizabeth  Percy,  widow  uf  Lord  Clifford  and  daughter  of 
Hotspur,  by  whom  he  had  only  one  son,  who  predeceased 
his  father.  He  married  again  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir 
Reginald  Cobham,  but  by  her  had  no  issue ;  and  on  his 
death,  in  1483.  he  was  succeeded,  as  third  earl,  by  his 
nephew  Ralph  NevillerSon  of  the  Sir  John  Neville  slain 
at  Towton. 

9.  Lord  Clifford.  The  young  Clifford  of  II  Henry 
VI.  was  the  son  of  Lord  Clifford  killeil  at  the  battle  of 
St.  Albans.  (See  II.  Henry  VI.  note  9)  This  Lord 
Clifford,  after  the  cruel  murder  of  young  Rutland  at  the 
battle  of  Wakefield,  was  known  by  the  title  of  "Butcher," 
tu  which  Gloucester  alludes,  ii.  2.  95 : 

Are  you  there,  butcher  t—0,  I  cannot  !>(>eak! 

He  was  slain  in  the  skirmish  at  Ferrybridge,  just  l)efore 
the  battle  of  Towton  in  1461.  Hall  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  engagement  (p.  253):  "the  lord  Fawcon- 
bridge,  syr  Water  Blont,  Robert  Home  with  the  forward, 
passed  the  ryuer  at  Castelford.  iii.  myles  from  Ferebridge, 
entending  to  haue  enuironed  and  enclosed  the  lord  Clyf- 
ford  and  his  copany,  but  they  beyng  therof  aduertised, 
departed  in  great  haste  toward  kyng  Henries  army,  but 
they  mete  with  some  that  they  Inked  not  for,  and  were 
attrapped  or  they  were  ware.  For  the  lord  Cllfft>rde, 
either  for  heat  <»r  payne,  putting  of  his  gorget,  so- 
dainly  w*  an  arrowe,  (as  some  say)  witliout  an  hedde, 
was  striken  into  the  throte.  and  incontinent  ren<lered  hys 
spirite,  and  the  erle  of  Westmerlandes  brother  and  all 
his  company  almost  were  there  sinyu.  at  a  place  called 
Dintingdale,  not  farr  fro  Towton.  This  endc  had  he, 
which  slew  the  yong  crle  of  Rutland,  kneling  on  his 
knees:  whose  yong  sonne  Thomas  Clifford  was  brought 
vp  w*  a  shepperd,  in  poore  habite,  and  dissinmled  be- 
hauior  euer  in  feare,  to  publish  his  lignage  or  degre, 
till  kyng  Henry  the.  vii.  obteyned  the  croune,  and  gat 
the  diademe :  by  whome  he  was  restored  to  his  name  and 
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poaaessions."  Many  romantic  storiea  of  this  sob,  «bo 
was  known  as  the  Shepherd  Lord,  were  pretnved  ia 
Cumberland  up  to  very  recent  times. 


10.    Richard  Plantaoenet,  Duke  of  York. 
Henry  VL  note  7,  and  II.  Henry  VI.  note  4. 
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11.  Edward,  Earl  of  March,  afterwards  King  Ed- 
ward IV.,  was  bom  April  29th,  1442.     He  derived  tlie 
earldom  of  ^larch  from  his  grandmother,  Anne  Mortimer. 
(See  I.  Henry  VI.  note  13.)    He  seems  to  have  dliplajed 
considerable  military  talent  and  great  personal  coonge 
from  a  very  early  age.    He  was  little  more  than  eigbtees 
when,  on  10th  July,  1460,  he  helped  to  defeat  the  Lucii- 
trians  at  Northampton.    On  the  24th  December,  in  tk 
same  year,  his  father  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Wake- 
field, at  which  time  Edward  was  raising  forces  in  Wikc 
so  tliat  he  could  not,  as  Shakespeare  represents  hin. 
have  been  assisthig  Itis  father  in  that  buttle.   On  Snd  Feb- 
raary,  in  the  next  year,  1461,  he  defeated  Jasper  Tndur 
at  the  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross,  after  which  he  npidiy 
advanced  on  London.     The  Lancastrians,  under  Qomo 
Margaret,  having  defeated  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  bis 
forces  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  failed  ti>  follow  n[> 
their  success ;  and  Edward,  trusting  to  his  own  popular 
ity  and  to  the  renown  of  bis  father,  boldly  marched  on 
London;  he  was  received  by  tlie  citizens  with  great  juj.      ! 
and  on  March  4th  was  proclaimed  king  at  Westiuioiter      * 
Hall.    On  the  29th  of  the  same  month  be  confirmed  hi* 
title  to  the  throne  by  his  victory  at  Towton,  and  liitcAri)- 
nation  took  place  at  Westminster  Abbey  on  June  S9tli  in 
the  same  year.     On  May  1st,  1464,  he  was  privately  mar- 
ried to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Richard  WoodviUe.  Eail 
Rivers,  and  Jacqueline,  the  widow  of  the  Duke  of  6e<l- 
ford.    (See  I.  Henry  VI.  note  2.)    She  was  the  widow  of 
Sir  John  Grey,  and  a  very  l>eautiful  woman.    Her  bui- 
band,  wlto  dieil  of  his  wounds  after  the  second  battle  •  f 
St.  Albans,  was  in  command  of  the  cavalry  on  the  \^- 
castrian  side.    Edward's  marriage  to  this  lady  gave  very 
great  offence,  not  only  to  his  two  brothers,  but  alio  tn 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  would  have  liked  him  to  luw 
married  his  own  daughter.    There  is  no  doubt  that  W- 
wanl  would  never  have  married   Lady  Grey  had  ►Iw 
consented  to  listen  to  his  dishonouralde  pr(>iM)sals:  ^^^ 
his  passion  got  the  better  of  his  pmdence,  and  hi»  i"* 
patience  would  not  allow  him  even  to  wait  for  a  piil>l^*^ 
marriage.    At  first  every  effort  was  made  to  conceal  U>e 
union.    Fabyan  says  (p.  654):  "And  so  this  marysgf  »«• 
a  season  kept  secret  after,  tyll  nedely  it  mnste  be  dii- 
couerj'd  <fe  disclosed,  by  meane  of  other  whicho  *«>* 
offeryd   viitt>   the  kynge,  as  the  tiuene  of  Scottes  «"« 
other."    Stories  were  invented  that  the  king  had  be<" 
bewitched  by  philtres  and  magic;  but,  tt*  do  Edward  jo** 
tice,  he  seems  to  have  insisted  upon  his  queen  b«i<^ 
treated  with  proper  respect ;  while  to  all  her  family  i* 
showed  the  greatest  favour,  thus  increasing  the  jealt'O*^ 
of  those  who  were  before  opposed  to  the  marriage.    Tb'* 
enmity  soon  made  itself  felt  in  a  serious  maimer.    ^^ 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  Edward.  Warwick,  with  the  t^ 
sistance  of  his  brother  the  Archbisliop  of  York,  secur^^ 
the  marriage  of  Clarence,  who,  in  consetiuence  of  tl»* 
queen  not  having  home  any  son  to  Edward,  was  still  hr^ 
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to  the  throue.  with  Isaliel.  Warwick's  eldett 
This  WM  in  1400.  At  the  very  time  this  mar- 
being  celebrated  an  insurrection  Urolce  out  in 
under  Robert  UiUyanl,  cunimonly  called  Rul>in 
lie.  The  re1>els  were  defeated  by  the  then  Karl 
mlierland  (L(»rd  Moutague),  Warwick's  brother: 
ide  no  further  effort  to  suppress  the  rebellion. 
Redes«lale  was  executed  on  the  field  of  battle; 
leaden  were  found,  who  were  closely  cou- 
th Warwick's  family,  and  the  rebels  now  de- 
sir  object  to  be  the  removal  from  the  king's 
f  the  queen's  relations.  Accusations  of  witch- 
,  in  the  meantime,  freely  circulated  against  the 
Lher-in-law.  The  rebels  increased  every  day  in 
ad  Edward  became  alarmed  at  the  extent  of 
ment.  He  sent  letters  to  Clarence  and  War- 
ling  them  come  to  him  with  the  usual  retinue 
ly  maiiitHined  in  the  time  of  i>eace ;  but  they 
lotice  (if  the  summons.  In  tlie  meantime  the 
mbroke  was  advancing  to  Kdwnnl's  aid  with  a 
i»out  10.000  Welftlimen.  closely  f<ill<>wed  by  the 
>evou  (Lord  Stafford)  with  a  large  force  of 
These  two  leaders,  however,  quarrelled ;  and 
.  advancing;  towards  Edvecote.  was  encountered 
•els  under  Lonl  Pitz  Hngli,  and  completely  de- 
he  queen's  father.  Karl  KiverH,  and  liiH  son.  Sir 
dville,  were  both  taken  in  tlie  Forest  of  Dean,  as 
e  Earl  of  Devon;  and  all  three  were  lieheaded. 
trons  defeat,  coupled  with  the  dt-sertion  uf  the 
rtof  his  army,  plunged  Edwanl  into  the  great- 
is.  in  which  condition  he  was  found  by  his 
id  Warwick  at  Olney.  They  treated  the  king 
ard  resi»ect,  but  he  was  removed  to  Middleham 
there  virtually  a  prisoner  under  the  custtMly  of 
ishiip  of  York.  At  this  time,  tlien.  tliere  were 
of  England  both  imprisoned;  but  Warwick  had 
lade  up  his  mind  to  desert  the  hoiiHe  of  Vork 
)use  of  Lancaster.  An  army  of  Lancastrians 
peared  under  Sir  Humphrey  Neville  in  Scot- 
wick,  after  releatting  the  kin^  fnmi  captivity, 
into  the  north,  and  defeated  them.  How  Ed- 
tiled  his  lil)erty  has  always  been,  and  will  pro- 
lys  remain,  a  mystery.  An  api>nrent  reconci- 
m  took  place  between  the  king'n  party  and  that 
;k;  but  it  was  only  apparent:  ft»r,  in  the  very 
another  insurrection  broke  out  in  Lancashire, 
» fomented  by  Clarence  and  Whi  n  ick.  The  in- 
cing  defeatetl,  the  tMo  great  intriguers  became 
and  they  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  to 
li,  from  which  place,  in  April,  1470,  they  sailed 
».  Tlie  court  of  Lewis  XI.  now  liecame  the 
(mil  iutriguesi.  Here  Clarence,  Warwick,  an<l 
rgaret  met.  The  flmt  acknowledged  lienry  as 
and  Warwick,  having  induced  Margaret  to  for- 
five  the  past,  betrothed  IiiM  younger  daughter, 
ter  SOD  Prince  Edward;  and  )  reparations  were 
for  the  expedition  with  the  ohject  of  restoring 
the  throne.  But  during  tht*  course  of  these 
DS  Clarence  had  liecome  estranged  from  War- 
l  BO,  in  spite  of  the  indolence  which  Kdward 
ably  displayed  at  this  crisis,  passing  his  time 


in  gKllantrlet  and  amusements  while  his  enemies  were 
making  their  formidable  preparations  against  him,  cir- 
cumstances were  working  in  his  favour ;  and  his  versa- 
tile brother  was  preparing  for  another  grand  emip  of 
treachery.  Events  now  followed  with  bewildering  rapi- 
dity. Henry  was  restoieti:  Edward  fled  from  England. 
Scarcely,  however,  liad  the  change  lieen  effected,  or  the 
Lancastrians  had  time  to  celebrate  their  victory,  before 
Edward  had  again  landed  In  England.  The  battles  of 
Bamet  and  Tewksbury  were  followed  by  the  murder  of 
Henry,  and  the  final  re-establishment  of  Edwanl  on  the 
throne  took  place.  The  latter  events  of  his  reign  will  be 
more  fitly  recorded  in  the  notes  to  Richard  III. 

IS.  Earl  op  Rutland.  He  was  the  thinl  son  of  tiie 
Duke  of  York,  bom  May  17th.  1443.  He  was  therefore 
seventeen  years  old,  and  not  scarcely  twelve,  as  Hall 
states,  when  he  was  killeil  on  Wakefield  Bridge  by  Lord 
Clifford,  after  his  father's  defeat  in  that  fatal  battle. 
Hall  gives  the  following  account  of  the  murder  of  Rut- 
land (pp.  2&0.  251):  "  While  this  battaill  was  in  fightyng, 
a  prieste  called  sir  Robert  AHpall.  chapi>elain  and  schole 
master  to  the  yong  erle  of  Rutland  ii.  sonne  to  the  aboue 
named  duke  of  Yorke,  scace  of  y«  age  of .  xii.  yeres,  a 
faire  getlema,  and  a  maydenlike  person,  perceiuying  y 
flight  was  more  sauegard,  then  tariyng,  bothe  for  him 
and  his  master,  secretly  conueyed  thcrle  out  of  y»  felde. 
by  the  lord  Clitfordes  bande,  toward  the  towne,  but  or 
he  coulde  enter  into  a  house,  he  was  by  the  sayd  lord 
cnifTord  espied,  folowcil,  and  taken,  and  by  rcpon  of  his  ap- 
parell,  deniaunded  what  he  was.  The  yog  gentelnian  dis- 
niaied,  had  not  a  word  to  si)eake,  but  kneled  on  his  knees 
imploryng  mercy,  and  desiryng  grace,  botli  witli  holding 
vp  his  hades  and  making  dolorous  countinance,  for  his 
speache  was  gone  for  feare.  Sane  him  sayde  hisCliapitelein, 
for  he  is  a  princes  Sonne,  and  iH'railuenture  may  do  you 
good  hereafter  With  that  word,  the  lord  CUfTonl  marked 
him  and  sayde :  by  Gods  blode,  thy  father  slew  niyne, 
and  so  wil  1  do  the  and  all  thy  k>n,  and  with  that  woord, 
Btacke  the  erle  to  y«  hart  with  his  dagger,  and  bad  his 
(liapiieleyn  bere  the  cries  mother  &.  brother  worde  what 
he  had  done,  and  sayde.  In  this  acte  the  lortl  Clyfford 
was  accompted  a  tyraunt,  an<l  no  gentelnian,  for  the 
l>ropertie  of  the  Lyon,  which  is  a  furious  and  vnreason- 
able  beaste,  is  to  )>e  cmell  to  them  that  withstande  hym, 
and  gentle  to  such  as  prostrate  or  humiliate  them  selfes 
before  him."  He  was  buried  at  Fotheringay  by  the  side 
«>f  his  father. 

IS.  (iEuROK,  Di'KK  OF  Clarenok.  He  was  the  sixth 
son  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York ;  lM)rn  October  21st,  1449, 
nt  Dublin  Castle.  Lpon  the  accession  of  his  brother  to 
the  throne,  1461,  he  was  created  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
K  <!  He  was  also  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land. His  union  with  Isabella  Neville,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  King-maker,  placed  him  more  entirely  under  that 
nobleman's  |>ower  than  any  (»f  bis  brothers.  He  distri- 
buted his  treacheries  impartially  between  Yorkists  and 
Lancastrians.  His  desertion  of  the  cause  of  the  Yorkists, 
which  he  had  deliberately  adopted.  h\A  trea<>hery  to 
Henry,  from  whom  he  had  received  honour  and  rewards, 
and  his  cowanlly  duplicity  to  his  father-in-law  have 
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^covered  hia  name  with  infamy.    HU  memoir  will  be  more 
properly  completed  in  the  notes  to  Bichard  IT  I. 

11  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  the  eighth 
son  of  the  Dake  of  York.  It  moat  be  remembered  that 
four  of  the  Dake  of  York's  sons  died  young,  so  that 
Oeorge  and  Richard  are  generally  called  the  third  and 
fourth  sons  respectively. 

Richanl  was  bom  at  Fotheringay  Castle,  October  2nd, 
U52 ;  with  his  brother  George  he  was  taken  by  his  wi- 
dowed mother  after  the  battle  of  Wakefield  to  the  court 
of  Philip.  Duke  of  Burgundy,  where  they  remained  till 
1461.  Richard  distinguished  himself,  it  is  true,  both  at 
Bamet  and  Tewksbnry;  but  he  took  no  part  in  the 
battles  of  Wakefield.  Mortimer's  Cross,  or  Towton.  He 
was  created  Duke  of  Gloucester.  1401.  The  rest  of  his 
career  will  be  more  fitly  treated  uf  in  the  notes  to  the 
play  In  which  he  is  the  principal  character. 

15.  Duke  of  Norfolk.  John  Mowbray,  fourth  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  was  the  son  of  John  Muwbray,  the  third 
duke,  atitl  great-grandsun  of  the  Thomas  ^lowbray  who 
figures  in  Richard  II.  (See  note  6  of  that  play.)  He  was 
tlie  last  male  descendant  of  Ins  race,  and  died  1475.  He 
married  Elizalteth  Talbot,  daughter  of  John,  second  Earl 
of  Slirewsbury,  and  granddaughter  of  tlie  great  general. 
By  her  he  had  one  cliild,  a  daughter,  Anne  Mowbray, 
who  was  afllancetl  to  the  second  son  of  Edward  IV., 
Richard,  Duke  of  York,  when  a  mere  infant,  January 
15th,  1477.  The  child-bride  died  1482,  the  year  l>efore 
her  husband  was  uiurdeied  by  his  uncle.  The  estates 
and  honours  of  tlie  Mowbrays  descended  to  John  Howard, 
the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Howanl.  and  Margaret  Mowbray, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  tlie  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  Richard  II. 
John  Howard  whs  created  Duke  of  Norfolk,  1483.  and 
plays  an  important  part  under  that  title  in  the  play  of 
Richard  III. 

16  Marquess  of  Montagu  was  Sir  John  Neville,  the 
third  son  of  Richard.  Earl  of  Salisbury.  (See  II.  Henry 
VI.  note  10.)  He  was  brother  of  the  King-maker  and  of 
the  Archbisliop  of  York.  He  was  created  Lord  Montagu, 
1461.  He  was  also  made  warden  of  the  East  Marclies 
of  Scotland.  He  was  also  made,  for  a  brief  period.  Earl 
i>f  Northunilierland.  thus  acquiring  with  the  title  the 
estates  of  the  Percies,  Earls  of  Nortlumiberland.  But 
upon  the  restoration  of  tlie  youthful  Henry  Percy  (see 
above,  note  7)  King  E<lward  compensatetl  him  for  the 
loss  by  creating  lilin  Marquess  of  Montagu.  1470.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  deprivation  of  the  valuable  estates  which 
had  been  conferred  on  him.  and  being  given  in  return 
only  an  empty  title,  determined  John  Neville  to  join  his 
brother  in  the  <iesertion  of  Edward's  cans-.  He  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Bamet,  1471.  SU)W  says  (p.  423;: 
"The  Marques  Mountacute  was  priuily  agreed  with  king 
Edward  and  had  gotten  on  his  liuery.  but  one  of  his  bro- 
thers the  earle  o'  Warwicks  men  espying  this,  fell  upon 
him  and  killed  hini."  The  Marquess  t>f  Montagu  mamed 
I.sabella.  daughter  of  Sir  Edmund  Ingoltlsthorp.  and  left 
by  him  two  sons  and  five  daughters.  The  eldest  8<in. 
George  Neville,  wh«  created  in  1469,  by  Edward  IV.,  Dnke 
of  Bedford,  and  was  promised  in  marriage  the  king's 
-eldest  daughter,  the  Princess  Elizabeth;  but  he  was  de- 
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graded  from  his  rank  at  his  father's  attainder,  and  di«4 
1488.    (See  French,  p.  191.) 

17.  Earl  of  Warwick.    See  II.  Henry  VI.  notelL 

18.  Earl  of  Pembroke.  It  teenu  that  at  Uits  timt 
there  were  two  Earls  of  Pembroke ;  one  being  Jtfptf 
Tudor,  uterine  brother  of  H«iry  VI.,  created  earl.  1451 
He  was  a  zealoiu  Lancastrian;  therefore  the  Earl  of  ?na- 
broke,  in  this  play,  must  be  William  Herbert,  son  of  Sir 
William  Ap  Thomas  Herbert,  knighted  by  Henry  V..  and 
his  wife  Gladys,  daughter  of  Sir  David  Gam  (who  distiih 
guished  himself  at  the  battle  of  AgincourtX  and  widow 
of  Sir  Roger  Vanghan.  who  was  killed  at  the  sane  battk 
Davy  Gam,  esquire,  as  he  is  called  in  Henry  V.  if.  &  IM. 
had  married  a  sister  of  Owen  Glendower.  William  Ber- 
bert  was  a  faitliful  adherent  of  tlie  House  of  York.  Iis- 
metliately  on  the  accession  of  Edward  IV.  to  the  tlffone 
the  king  made  him  one  of  his  council.  He  is  meDtJooeil 
as  being  present  at  the  delivery  of  the  seals  to  the  Histiop 
of  Exeter  on  his  appointment  as  chancellor  on  Marck 
10th,  1461.  On  May  8tli  of  the  same  year  William  Heriieit 
was  made  Chief  Justice  and  Chamberlain  of  South  Wal«; 
and  other  important  officea  in  the  ahires  of  Carroartha 
and  Cardigan  were  conferred  upon  him;  and,  in  Septen- 
her  of  the  same  year,  all  the  possessions  in  Sonth  Wa)« 
of  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  were  1)estowed  oi 
him.  On  November  4th  of  the  same  year  he  was  made  i 
baron,  at  the  aame  time  that  tlie  king's  brothen  wrrc 
made  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester  respectively.  I" 
February,  1462,  he  was  granted  the  castle,  town,  asd 
lordship  of  the  town  of  Pembroke.  In  the  same  year  be 
was  made  K.G.  King  Edward  continued  to  heap  farooi* 
upon  him;  and  on  May  27th,  1468,  he  wap  made  Karl«f 
Pembroke.  In  July.  1469,  having  been  aent  b}  the  kinf 
witli  18.000  Welshmen  against  the  rebels  in  tiie  north,  he 
met  Humphrey,  Lord  Stafford  of  Southwick.  who  had 
been  sent  witli  a  body  of  archers  to  co-operate  with  hi*- 
The  two  lords  with  their  united  forces  were  qusrtertd  In 
Banbury;  but  a  quarrel  having  arisen  between  the  two 
leadera  conceining  some  maid  of  an  inn,i  Stafford  rdwed 
to  co-operate  with  Pembroke;  the  latter,  however,  at- 
tacked the  rebels  next  day  at  Danesmoor.  near  Edgecote, 
about  three  miles  from  Banbury.  He  was  entirely  defeated,  ' 
and  with  his  brother.  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  was  ttitt 
prisoner,  and  executed  at  Banbury.  Of  the  bravery  t^ 
the  two  brothers  in  battle  Hall  thus  speaks  (p.  274): 
"I'herle  of  Penbroke  behaued  hymsclf  like  a  banij 
knight,  and  expert  capitain,  but  his  brother  sir  Richards 
Herbert  so  valiauntly  acquited  hymself,  that  with  bi» 
Polleaxe  in  his  hand  (as  his  enemies  did  afterward  repoi^) 

he  twise  by  fine  force  passed  through  the  iiattaillof  ^^ 
aduersaries,  and  without  any  mortal!  wounde  relumed 
By  his  wife.  Anne,  daughter  «.f  Sir  Walter  d'Evreux.  tb< 
earl  had  issue  four  sons:  William,  who  succeeded  bli"; 


1  "  Tl>c  erle  of  Pembroke  and   the  lorde  Stafford  of  South**'- 
wcr  lodjjed  at  Banbery  the  daie  before  the  feld,  whiche  wa*  **•"" 
James  daie,  ami  there  the  erle  of  Pembroke,  pattc  the  l.orde  Sw'^*'*^ 
out  of  an  Inne.  wherein  he  delighted  muche  to  be,  f<;«r  the  \ove^ 
daiiioseli  that  dwelled  in  the  house:  contmry  to  their  matual  "C 
ment  by  them  taken,  whiche  was.  that  wlH>M>euer  obteined  f>^ 
lotlKynK,  should  not  be  dccciaed  nor  reinoued"  (Hall.  p.  a?*)- 
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Sir  Walter,  who  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Henry  Staf- 
ford, aeoond  Duke  of  Buckingham;  and  two  others, George 
and  Philip.  He  alao  had  six  daughters,  of  whom  the 
youngest  married  Thomas  Talbot,  Viscount  Lisle, grandson 
of  the  great  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  He  also  left  an  illegiti- 
mate son,  Sir  Kichard  Herbert,  of  Ewyas,  from  whom  the 
ptdient  Earls  of  Pembroke  are  descended. 

19.  Lord  Hajjtinos.  Sir  William  Hastings,  or  properly 
De  Hastings,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  I.ieonard  De  Hast- 
ings, descended   from  William  De  Hastings,   who  was 
steward  to  King  Henry  I.     Sir  Leonard  married  Alice, 
daughter  of  Thomas,  Lord  Camoys.    Sir  William  was  the 
ilrst  Lord  Hastings,  and  was  one  of  the  roost  faithful 
adherents  both  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  and  his  son 
Idward  IV..  who,  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  was  not 
unmlDdful  of  Sir  William's  services,  and  bestowed  upon 
him  many  manors  and  important  offices.     He  was  raised 
to  the  peerage,  in  1461,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Hastings  of 
Ashby  de  la  Zouch.  and  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  in 
1403;  he  was  subsequently  appointed  ambassador  to  Lewis 
XL  of  France.     He  married  Catherine,   widow  of  Lord 
Bonrille  and  daughter  of  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury. But  though  he  was  by  this  marriage  brother-in-law 
tu  Warwick,  the  King-maker,  when  that  powerful  noble- 
man espoused  the  cause  of  Henry  VI.  in  1470,  he  remained 
faithful  to  the  house  of  York.  After  the  battles  of  Baniet 
sod  Tewksbury,  in  which  he  took  an  important  part,  he 
wa«  made  Captain  of  Calais;  though  he  appeal's  to  have 
been  on  very  bad  terms  with  the  family  of  the  Woodvillcs, 
especially  Queen  Elizabeth's  brothers,  yet  he  was  devoted 
to  the  young  Edward  V.     His  opposition  to  the  ambition 
o(  Richard  drew  upon  him  the  enmity  of  that  usurper; 
lad  he  was  beheaded,  without  any  form  of  trial,  June 
Utb.  1483.  on  Tower  HiU.     He  left  four  sons  and  one 
<iiQghter.  His  eldest  son.  Edward,  became  Lord  Hunger- 
'ord  in  right  of  his  wife;   and  was  even   knighted  by 
Kichard  IIL.  14S3;   but  when  Henry  VII.  came  to  the 
^oe  he  was  restored  to  all  his  father's  estates  and 
^oure.  so  that  his  allegiance  to  his  father's  murderer 
^iHdd  only  have  been  temporary.     William,  Lord  Hast- 
^,  was  buried  at  St  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  by  the 
"^de  of  the  king  to  whom  he  had  been  so  devoted. 

tOt  Lord  Stafford.    Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  generally 

^wn  as  Lord  Stafford  of  South  wick,  a  cousin  of  the 

^  brothers  Stafford  killed  in  Jack  Cade's  rebellion 

(•ee  II.  Henry  VI.  note  14X  was  the  son  of  William  Staf- 

'^^  and  Catharine,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Cheddiock, 

*»ight     Sir  Humphrey  was  created  Lord  Stafford  of 

^OQthwick,  1461;   and  in  1460  he  was  named,   but  not 

^v^ated.  Earl  of  Devonshire  by  Edward  IV.  (see  Holin- 

••»ed,  vol  ilL  p.  291X    His  .quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Pem- 

^ke  before  the  battle  of  Danesmoor  has  been  already 

Mentioned  above  (note  18):  he  escaped  after  the  l>attle, 

W  before  long  was  captured  and  brought  to  Bridge- 

^tter.  where  he  was  beheaded.    Lord  Stafford  was  mar- 

^  to  Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Barre;  but  had  no 

^»ae.    H%  as  well  as  Pembroke,  is  a  penona  muta  in 

ttU  play. 

H  Sir  John  Mortimer  and  Sir  Huqh  Mortimer. 
Of  these  two  characters  nothing  more  is  known  than  the 


mention  of  them  as  having  been  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Wakefield.  They  are  called  "  the  two  bastard  uncles  of 
the  Duke  of  York;"  but  it  does  not  appear  who  their 
father  was. 

tt.  Lord  Rivers  was  Sir  Antony  Woodvile,  eldest  son 
of  Woodvile,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  in  1.  Henry  VI. 
(see  note  19  of  that  play).  He  succeeded  to  the  title  in 
1460.  B«;fore  that  he  liad  been  known  as  Lord  Scales, 
having  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
Lord  Scales  of  11.  Henry  VI.  (see  note  12  of  that  play). 
Through  his  mother,  Jacqueline,  widow  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  (see  I.  Henry  VI.  note  2),  he  was  descended  from 
Henry  III.  of  England.  He  figures  as  Earl  Rivers  in 
Richard  III.  He  was  most  faithful  to  his  royal  brother- 
in-law,  and  to  his  young  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  w  hom 
he  was  appointed  govenior.  His  fidelity  made  him  an 
object  of  detestation  to  Richard.  At  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Edward  IV.  Lord  Rivei-s  was  with  the  young^ 
Prince  of  Wales  at  Ludlow.  Immediately  his  younjj 
charjje  whs  declaretl  kintr.  under  the  title  of  Edward  V., 
he  and  Lord  Grey  conducted  their  young  soveicign  on  his 
road  to  London;  and  Gloucester  having  arrived  at  North- 
ampto]i,  Rivers  and  Grey  lost  no  time  in  going  there  to 
welcome  him  in  the  name  of  the  young  king.  They  were 
received  with  every  distinction;  but  the  next  duy,  while 
riding  in  company  with  Gloucester  und  Buckingham  to 
Stony  .Stratford,  where  the  king  was.  Richard  smldeuly 
accused  Rivers  and  Grey  of  Iiaving  tried  to  excite  his 
nephew's  mind  against  him.  They  were  at  once  arrested, 
and  were  conveyed  under  strong  guard  to  Pomfret  Castle. 
There  Rivers  seenis  to  have  been  kept  in  custody  till 
nearly  the  end  of  June  the  same  year.  1483,  when  he  waa 
put  to  death;  Grey,  Hastings,  and  others  having  been 
previously  beheaded.  Lord  Rivers  married,  first.  Eliza- 
beth, the  daughter  of  Lord  Scales,  as  already  mentioned; 
secondly,  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry  Fitz-Lewis; 
but  he  had  no  issue  by  either  marriage. 

2S.  Sir  William  Stanley  was  the  second  son  of 
Thomas,  first  Lord  SUnley  (see  II.  Henry  VI.  note  15).  He 
is  generally  called  Sir  William  Stanley  of  Holt,  fnmi  hit 
chief  residence.  Holt  Castle,  in  Denbighshire.  In  1460, 
on  the  attainder  of  Lord  Clifford,  Edward  IV.  gave  him 
the  lordship  and  castle  of  Skipton,  in  Yorkshire.  The 
only  scene  in  which  he  is  introduced  is  scene  4  of  act  v., 
where  the  dramatist  has  followed  Hall  in  representing 
him  as  taking  an  important  part  in  aiding  Edward  to 
escape  from  Middleham  Castle,  where  the  Yorkist  king 
was  kept  in  honourable  custody  by  the  orders  of  War- 
wick. Hall's  account  of  the  matter  is  as  follows:  "  Kyng 
Edwai'd  beyng  thus  in  captiuitie.  spake  euer  fayre  to  the 
Archebishop  and  to  the  other  kepers,  (but  whether  he 
corrupted  them  with  money  or  fayre  promises)  he  had 
libertie  diners  dayes  to  go  on  huntynge,  and  one  day  on 
a  playne  there  met  with  hym  syr  William  Stanley,  S3rr 
Thomas  of  Borogh,  and  dyuers  other  of  hys  fredes,  with 
suche  a  great  bend  of  men,  that  neither  his  kepers  woulde. 
nor  once  durst  moue  him  to  retome  to  prison  agayn"  (p. 
275).  The  most  probable  account  of  this  escape  of  Ed- 
ward's, which,  as  has  been  already  said  (see  above,  note 
11).  is  involved  in  mystery,  is  that  Warwick  found  him- 
self unable  to  obtain  the  levies  which  he  was  raising  in 
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EUwanl'a  name  as  lung  as  he  kept  the  monarch  in  a  kind 
of  Mcret  captivity;  and,  therefore,  Edward's  release  from 
honoumble  confinement  was,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
act  of  Warwick.  Sir  William  SUnley  ia  mentioned  in 
Kicliard  III.  iv.  6.  10,  as  being  among  those  "of  noble 
fame  ai'id  wurili"  who  joined  Richmond.  The  assistance 
which  he  rendered  Richmond  at  the  battle  of  Bo8Wt»rth 
helped  very  materially  to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  Rich- 
ard. After  Henry  was  crowned  king  he  made  Sir  William 
a  Knight  of  the  Garter  and  Lord  HiamberUin;  but  the 
great  services  he  had  rendered  the  king  could  not  save 
his  life,  when  he  was  accused  of  having  at  least  coun* 
tenanced  the  conspiracy  of  Perkin  Warbeclc  It  does  not 
appear  that  Stanley  «lid  anything  more  than  say  that,  if 
Warbeck  was  really  the  Duke  of  York,  he  would  not  draw 
his  sword  against  him.  But,  unfortunately  for  him,  he 
was  one  of  the  king's  wealthiest  subjects;  and  the  cupitlity 
of  Henry  VII.  made  him  covet  Stanley's  large  estates. 
Sir  William  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  1495;  and  all 
his  possessiiius  were  confiscated.  He  was  married  to 
Elizaljeth,  daughU-rof  Thomas  Hopton,  and  had  one  son. 
Sir  William  Stanley.  Ue  left  one  daughter.  Joan,  married 
to  Sir  Richard  Brereton,  of  Tatton,  in  Cheshire. 

M.  Sir  John  Montgomert  should  be  Sir  Thonuu  Mont- 
gomery, second  son  of  Sir  John  Montgomery  by  Elizabeth, 
his  wife,  sifter  of  Ralph  Boteler.  Lord  Sudeley.  His 
elder  brother,  Sir  John,  was  beheaded  in  the  third  year 
of  Edward  IV.  sir  Thomas,  like  his  brother,  had  been 
attached  to  the  cause  of  Henry  VI.,  to  whom  he  had  been 
esquire  of  the  Ixnly;  but  he  seems  to  have  deserted  the 
side  of  the  Yorkists,  and  to  have  become  one  of  the  roost 
favoured  counsellors  of  Eilward  IV.,  who  appointed  him 
to  various  ofHces,  including  that  of  Treasurer  of  Ireland 
for  life.  He  accompanied  Edward  to  France,  and  when  the 
king  retui-ne<l  fnmi  his  brief  exile  in  France  and  landed  at 
Ravenspurg,  Sir  Thrinias  was  among  those  who  joined  him 
at  Nottingham,  as  Hall  narrates  (p.  202):  "where  (at 
Nottingham)  came  to  him  (King  Edward)  syr  William 
Pflrre,  syr  I'honiaa  a  Borogh,  syr  Thomas  Montgomerie, 
and  diners  other  of  hys  assured  frendes  with  their  aydea" 
De  Comines  speaks  of  the  confidential  position  which  he 
occupied  with  the  king,  for  whom  he  acted  as  ambassador 
to  Louis  XI.  He  was  selected  to  escort  Queen  Margaret 
to  France,  1475.  He  seems  to  have  1>een  a  political  Vicar 
of  Bray,  for  he  was  knight  of  the  body  to  Richard  III.  and 
found  favour  also  with  Henry  VI 1.  He  died  peaceably, 
January  11th.  UQH.  He  was  twice  manled,  but  had  no 
issue  by  either  of  his  wives.  His  sister.  Alice,  became  his 
heir  (see  French,  p.  108). 

t5.  Sir  John  Somerville.  Tliis  character  has  not 
been  identified  with  any  historical  personage.  In  The 
True  Tragedy  he  is  called  simply  Sumnierfleld,  and  in  Ff. 
Somervile.  It  was  Capell  who  first  called  him  Sir  John 
Somerville,  it  does  not  appear  why.  French  says  (p.  109): 
"lliis  knight  probably  belonged  to  the  ancient  family  of 
Somerville,  seated  at  Wichnor,  co.  Stafford,  and  at  Aston- 
Somerville  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  soon  after  the 
conquest." 

86.  Tutor  to  Ritland.  The  name  of  this  character  is 
known  to  us  from  the  nassage  from  Hall  already  quoted 
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iu  the  memoir  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland.  (See  above,  note 
12.)  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  called  by  bii 
name  in  the  Dramatis  Penonse.  French  says  (p.  100): 
"  The  AspalU  were  of  an  old  family  and  well  allied." 

17.  Mayor  of  York.  According  to  French  (p.  tOO) 
(quoting  from  Drake's  Elwracum):  "This  oflicial  wis 
Thomas  Beverley.  3Ierchant  of  the  Staple;  he  was  Shet  ff 
of  the  City  of  York,  in  1451.  and  Lord  Mayor  in  14€0.  and 
again  in  1471,  the  date  of  King  Edward's  visit"  Id  TIm 
True  Tragedie  (Hazlitt's  Sliakespeare  Library,  vol  iL  pt  1 
p.  81)  he  is  rightly  called  "  the  Lord  Maire  of  Yorke;''aBd 
is  addressed  as  "my  Lord  Maire  '  Imth  by  Edward  sad 
by  Lord  Haatings.    In  Ff.  he  is  simply  called  Mayor. 

88.  Lieutenant  op  the  Tower.  This  character  ap- 
pears in  act  iv.  scene  6.  an<l  in  act  v.  scene  6.  Bat 
strictly  speaking,  they  would,  probably,  l>e  ditrerent  per- 
sonages. There  were  two  chief  officers  of  the  Tower,  tbe 
Constable,  who  was  generally  a  nobleman  of  high  nmk, 
and  the  Lieutenant,  who  had  practical  charge  oi  tbe 
prisoners.  French  (p.  201)  hazards  the  astonishing  con- 
jecture, that  the  lieutenant  in  act  iv.  scene  6.  was  John 
Tilietoft,  or  Tiptoft.  first  Earl  of  Worcester,  who  wm 
appointed  Constatde  of  the  Tower  by  Edwanl  IV.  st  bi* 
accession.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  dramatiit 
would  so  unnecessarily  have  violated  facts  as  to  make 
Henry  address  this  man,  who  was  infamous  for  his  cnwl- 
ties,  in  such  a  friendly  manner  as  he  does  in  the  scene 
aliove  mentioned.  In  1470  Tit>etoft  eameil  the  nickasiue 
of  "Butcher"  for  the  al>ominable  cruelties  and  barbari- 
ties inflicted  by  him  up<m  the  unfortunate  pris«>nenwijo 
were  .delivered  to  him  for  execution  after  the  defestof 
Sir  Robert  Welles  and  his  forces  at  the  battle  of  Erptnr 
ham  in  that  year.  (See  Lingard,  vol.  iv.  p.  175,  and  foot-note 
2.)  Tibetoft  was  the  only  person  put  to  death  on  tbe 
brief  return  of  Henry  to  power  in  Octol»er.  1470.  The  lies- 
tenant,  in  act  y.  scene  0,  French  thinks  i»as  John  Sattoo, 
Lord  Dudley,  who  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Worcester  af 
Constable. 

89.  A  Nobleman.  The  term  nobleman  was  not  cooflned, 
in  Shakespeare's  time,  to  mem1>ers  of  the  peerage.  Uia* 
clutled  knights  and  bannerets.  French  thinks  that  tbii 
nobleman,  who  appears  in  act  iii.  »cene  2.  where  he  conM 
to  report  to  Edward  the  capture  of  King  Henry,  wsi  "Sir 
James  Harrington,  whose  servants  captured  the  onh^ipy 
monarch  during'  his  retreat  in  the  nortli,  at  Waddingto* 
Hall "  (p.  202). 

80.  Qt'KEM  Margaret.    See  I.  Henry  VI.  note  S7 

81.  LAi)YGRKY.ofterwanls<iueen  to  Edward  IV.  Eli'*- 
beth  Woodvile  was  bom  1437.  She  married  Sir  John  Gre). 
eltlest  S4tn  and  heir  of  Edward,  Lord  Grey  of  Groby.  (^ 
I.  Henry  VI.  note  10.  and  above,  note  11.)  51ie  *"*• 
therefore,  twenty-seven  years  old  when  her  niarria);:e  *»* 
the  king  took  place,  1404.  Her  first  husband  died  Feb- 
ruary 28th,  1461.  from  the  wounds  tihich  he  received  io 
the  second  battle  of  St.  Albans,  where  he  led  the  qaeeo* 
cavalry.     Hy  a  singular  mistake  the  dramatist  has  i*-^ 

(ill.  2.  0.  7): 

in  quarrel  of  the  hous«  of  York 

Tlie  worthy  Kcntlenuin  did  lose  lii»  life. 

The  trte  in  Whittlebury  Forest,  near  Grafton,  un«'.tr 
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tcabeth  waited  with  her  two  young  lont  to  peti- 
g  Edwartl  for  the  restitution  of  their  father's 
still  known  as  the  Queen's  Oak.  The  memoir  of 
>rtQnaCe  lady  will  lie  more  appropriately  con* 

I  Richard  III. 

RA.  The  princess  Bona  or  Bonne  of  Savoy  was 
.  daughter  of  Louis,  first  Duke  of  Savoy.  He  was 
lake  in  1440.  Her  eldest  sister  Charlotte  was 
to  Louis  XI.  It  also  appears  that  her  brother. 
Ooke  of  Savoy,  was  married  to  Yolande,  sister  of 
[. ;  ao  that  she  was  doubly  related  to  the  king. 
itoB  to  be  little  authority  among  contemporary 
ir  the  incident  of  Warwick  t)eing  sent  to  demand 
lis  the  hand  of  his  sister-in-law  Bona  for  Edward, 
natist,  however,  t<N>k  the  incident  from  Hall 
"he  came  to  kyii;;  Lewes  the .  XI.  then  beyng 
kyng,  liyng  at  Toui-s,  and  with  greate  honor  was 
:eiaed,  and  houoralily  intertwined:  of  wht>,  for 
wanl  his  master,  he  demaumled  to  Imue  in 
the  Lady  Bona,  doughter  to  Lewes  duke  of  Sauoy, 
;r  to  the  Loily  Carlot,  then  French  Quene,  l>eyng 
he  Frenche  court  "    She  says,  iii.  3.  2*27,  228: 

FcU  bitn.  in  hope  he  'II  prove  a  widower  shortly, 

II  wear  the  winow.x-^rUnd  for  his  sake. 

lid  not  keep  her  wonl,  as  she  married  Galeazzo, 
Milan.  1403.  and  died  in  1485. 

ACT  I.     ScKXK  1. 

le  action  of  this  scene,  as  Johnson  remarked, 
mmediately  upon  that  of  the  last  scene  of  the 
;  play.  The  events  of  Ave  years  have  been  passed 
luticed  by  the  dramatist.  The  battle  of  St.  AI- 
I  fought  May  22nd,  14!A.  York  was  recognized 
the  throne  in  Parliament,  Octol)er  1460.  The 
1  the  intervening  period  is  little  more  than  that 
Salisbury,  and  Warwick.  Most  of  it  lias  ali*eady 
eo  in  II.  Henry  VI.  notes  10  and  11.  In  June, 
isbury.  Warwick,  and  March  landed  with  1500 
(Cent,  where  Cobliam  joined  tliem  with  400,  and 
taced  towards  London,  which  opened  its  gatea 
kd  collecte<l  an  army  at  Coventry,  and  advanced 
smpton,  wliere  he  intrenched  liimself.  Warwick 
conference  with  the  king,  but  this  being  refused, 
ras  fought  on  July  10th.  Lord  Urey  of  Rutiiyn. 
on  the  king's  side.  Iietrayed  his  trust,  and  intro- 
e  Yoricists  within  the  royal  camp.  The  battle 
tun  seven  o'clock  till  nine.  Almut  10.000  fell. 
1^  and  the  king  was  captured.  Among  the  slain 
Duke  of  Buckingham  nn<1  the  £arl  of  Shrews- 
merset  and  others  tied  witlithe  queen  and  Prince 
and  ultimately  reached  Scotland.  Henry  was 
to  London,  Warwick  riding  bareheaded  before 
the  city. 

ig  this  trouble,"  says  Holinshed  (p.  261).  "  a  par- 
kas summoned  to  begin  at  Weittniinster,  in  the 
f  October  next  following. 
«  meane  time  the  duke  of  Yorke.  aduertised  of 
things,  sailed  from  Dubline  towards  Enj^land, 
id  at  tlie  red  bank  n6ere  to  the  citie  of  Chester, 
DMilI  companie:  and  from  Chester  by  long  iour- 


nies  he  came  to  the  citie  of  London,  which  he  entred  the 
fridaie  liefore  the  feast  of  S.  Edward,  tlie  Confessor,  with 
a  sword  lM>me  naked  before  him,  with  trumpets  also 
founding,  and  accompanied  with  a  great  traine  of  men 
of  annes,  and  other  of  his  friends  and  seruants.  At  hit 
comming  to  Westminster  he  entred  tlie  palace,  and  pass* 
ing  foorth  directlie  through  the  great  hall,  staled  not  till 
he  came  to  the  chamber,  where  the  king  and  lords  vsetl 
to  sit  in  Uie  parlement  time,  comonlie  called  the  vpper 
house,  or  chamber  of  the  p^res,  and  being  there  entretl, 
stept  vp  viito  the  throne  roiall,  and  there  laieug  his  hand 
vpon  the  cloth  of  estate,  seemed  as  if  he  meant  to  take 
possession  of  that  which  was  his  right  .  .  .  and  after 
withdrawing  his  hand,  turned  his  face  towards  tho 
people.    .    .    . 

"  Whilest  he  thus  stood,  .  .  .  the  archbiKhop  of  Can- 
turburie  (Thomas  Bourcher)  came  to  him,  <fe  .  .  .  asked 
him  if  he  would  come  and  see  the  king.  Witli  which 
demand  he  seeming  to  take  dis<laine,  answered  breefelie 
.  .  .  thus:  I  remember  not  that  I  know  anie  within  this 
realme,  but  that  it  1»es^emeth  him  rather  to  come  and 
s^e  my  person,  than  1  to  go  and  s^e  his.    .    .    . 

"  Maister  Edward  Hall  in  his  chronicle  maketli  mention 
of  an  oration,  which  the  duke  of  Yorlce  vttered.  sitting 
in  the  regall  seat.  .  .  .  During  the  time  (saith  he)  of 
this  parlement,  the  duke  of  Yorke  with  a  bold  counten- 
ance entered  into  the  chamber  of  the  peeres,  and  sat 
downe  in  the  throne  roiall,  vnder  the  cloth  of  estate 
(which  is  the  king's  peculiar  seat)." 

84.  Line  1 :  J  w<mder  how  the  kiiig  etcap'd  ovr  hands.-- 
It  is  not  plain  whether,  at  the  oi)ening  of  this  scene,  the 
authors  were  thinking  of  the  battle  of  St.  Albans  or  of 
Northampton.  But  in  either  case  the  statement  in  thefte 
three  lines  is  imaginary.  Henry  was  actually  captured 
by  the  Yoikists  after  lK)th  battles.  His  escape  in  an  inci- 
dent in  the  clm>niclers'  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Hex- 
ham, 1464. 

36.  Lines  &  0.-  See  II.  Henry  VI.  note  SS6. 

36.  Line  8:  Charg'd  our  main  BATTLK's/roiif.— Cf.  Hall 
(p.  250),  of  the  battle  of  Wakefleld ;  "  Tlie  duke  of  Somer- 
set and  other  of  the  queues  part  .  .  .  appointed  the 
lorde  (UifTonI,  to  lye  in  the  one  stale, i  and  the  Erie  of 
Wilshire  in  the  other,  and  thei  theimselfes  kept  the  mayne 
iMttaiU."  Tlie  usual  militar}-  term  for  the  main  body  of 
the  army  is  "the  centre." 

Vt.  Lines  10.  11.  14.- According  to  Hall  (p.  233)  "  Hum- 
frey  duke  of  But-kyngham,  beyng  wounded,  &  lames 
Butler  erie  of  Wiltshire  &  Omiond,  seyiig  fortunes 
loweryng  chaunre.  left  the  king  poste  a  lone  &  with  a 
greate  numbre  tlctl  away.  This  was  tliend  of  the  flrst 
battaill  at  S.  Albons  "  What  is  said  in  the  text  happened 
after  the  battle  of  Northampton,  when  there  "were  slajm 
Humfrey  duke  of  Buckyngham,  Ihon  Talbot  erIe  of 
Shrewesbury,  a  valeant  person,  and  not  deprenerating  fro 
his  noble  parent,"  Ac.  (Hall,  p.  244).  See  II.  Henry  VI. 
note  8. 

88.  Line  11:  /<  either  ilain,  or  tcomided  PANORRous.  — 
The  Qq.  rend  here  dangerotulie.    Shakespeare  does  not 

I  t.e.  ambush,  or  perhaps  "  wing.* 
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lue  dangerous  as  aii  adverb  elsewhere,  but  there  does  not 
ae«in  any  necessity  for  altering  the  text  of  F.  1. 

89.  Line  12:  /  cleft  his  BEAYEK  icith  a  downright  hUnc. 
— Beaver  (Fr  bavisre)  is  "  tiie  lower  portion  of  the  face- 
guard  of  A  helmet,  when  woni  with  a  visor "  (Planehe's 
Diet  of  Costume,  p.  33).  It  covered  tliu  throat  and 
mouth,  and  could  be  thrown  up  over  the  top  t»f  the  hel- 
met. In  this  place  the  word  is  used  for  the  whole  helmet, 
as  in  I  Henry  IV.  iv   1    104: 

I  saw  yoiuiK  Harry,  with  liisi  dtitTfr  on. 

4M).  Line  14:  Mont.  [To  York,  showing  his]  And,  BROTHER, 
here  **  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire's  blood.  —  .Montague  was 
brotlier  to  Warwick;  Warwick's  duugiiter  Isabella  was 
married  to  York's  son,  George  of  Clurenre;  therefore  York 
and  Montague  were  t)rothers-in  law.  But  this  alliance  did 
not  take  place  during  the  life  of  York.  It  is,  however, 
plain  from  line  110  below,  und  from  i.  2.  4  of  this  play,  that 
the  author  intended  to  represent  Montague  and  York  •• 
brothers-in-law. 

41.  Line  lU.-Richnrd  was  at  this  time  barely  eight 
years  old  (see  II.  Henry  VI.  note  5).  His  introduction 
here  is  therefore  an  unachronism. 

45.  Line  18:  What,  is  your  fjraee  dead,  my  lord  qf 
Stnnersetf  —  So  Malone  reads,  after  The  True  Tragedie. 
The  Ff.  have  But. 

48.  Line  19:  Such  HAP  have  all  the  line  o/  John  of 
Oaunt!  -Ff.  read  httpe,  as  does  The  True  Traigcdie,  an 
error  probably  arising  from  the  occurrence  of  that  word 
in  the  next  line.  £/a;>  is  an  anonymon.-t  conjecture, 
adopted  t>y  Dyce. 

44.  Line  29:  hither  we  have  broken  in  hy  force.  -This 
statement,  as  well  us  lilies  1-3  ubove,  is  hardly  correct. 
See  note  33  of  this  play. 

46.  Line  41:  And  baahful  Henry  bk  depos'd,  whose 
cowardice.  — This  is  the  reading  of  The  True  lYagedie. 
The  word  be  slipped  out  in  the  text  of  Ff. 

46.  Line  47:  if  Wanciek  shake  his  beli^. -A  simile 
taken  from  falconry.     Of.  Aape  of  Lucrece,  line  511: 

With  trenibtiag  fear,  a»  fowl  heArfa/ft,»s'  bells. 

The  bells  were  attached,  one  to  each  leg  of  the  falcon, 
by  leathern  thongs  called  bewits.  See  Strutt,  Sports  and 
Pastimes,  p.  32. 

m.  LinM  64,  56.— See  above,  note  7,  and  II.  Henry  VI. 
note  9. 

48.  Line  65:  And  thine.  Lord  Clifford;  YOU  HAVE  BOTH 
vow'd  revenge.— V.  1  reads: 

And  thine,  Lord  Clifford,  and  you  Loth  have  vow'd  revenge; 

which  F.  4  corrects  by  trunsiM)sing  have  and  botii.  And 
seems  unnecessary  after  the  pause  following  Clifford; 
we  have,  therefore,  omitted  it. 

40.  Line  0*2:  Patience  is  for  poltroons,  FOR  such  as  he. 
—  We  have  a«lded  for.  F.  2  reads  "AND  such  is  he." 
Walker  (Crit.  £xam.  %ol.  ii.  p  26)  considers  "  patience" 
to  be  a  trisyllable,  and  "i>oltroons"  to  be  accented  on  the 
Arst  syllable;  many  modern  editors  seem  to  have  followed 
him.    But  the  line  is  awkward  without  a  s>  liable  before 
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such.    For  seems  better  than  and;  it  rather  emphskixn 
theinsolt 

80.  Line  69.— This  line  is  giren  to  "  Wesiin."  iaf.Wij 
mistake,  as  the  next  speech  shows.  The  correction  vss 
made  by  Theobald  from  The  True  Tragedie. 

51.  Line  76: 

/  am  thy  sovereign. 
York.  Thou  'rt  deceived;  /  am  thine. 

Ff. ,  perhaps  by  inadvertence,  omit  the  words  "  Tkw  srt 
deeeiv'd"  of  llie  True  Tragedie.    Something  is  wautiog      ' 
here ;  the  passage  sounds  too  abrupt  as  it  stands  iu  Ff. 

58.  Line  79:  'Tunis  my  inheriianee,  as  the  EARLSOl 
ipas—i.e.  the  earldom  of  March.  The  True  I'rsi^die 
reads  kingdom.  In  the  course  of  the  long  speech  pot 
into  York's  mouth  t)y  Hull,  he  is  made  to  say  (p.  246): 
"After  wiiose"  [i.e.  Richard  II.'s]  "piteous  death,  snd 
execrable  murder  .  .  .  the  right  title  of  the  croooe. 
and  superiorite  of  this  realme,  was  lawfully  reuerted  soti 
returned  to  Rogier  Mortimer,  erle  of  Man-he.  ...  to 
which  Kogiers  doughter  called  Anne,  my  mo&t  (lere«t  nd 
weII>eloued  mother,  I  am  the  very  trew and  lineall hejre.' 

58.  Linet<3:  ANI>  that's  Richard  Duke  of  V^ik.-Awl. 
omitted  in  F.  1.  though  found  in  The  True  J'rageilie,  ^J 
restored  in  F.  2. 

51  Line  84:  AND  shall  I  stand.— The  numl»erof  «*"'' 
is  very  awkward.  Should  not  we  read  "Wh.\t:  ^eU  I 
Ktandf" 

55.  Lines  91.  92. -See  note  33.  "canje  to  the  ciUeo' 
London."  A:c. 

56.  Line  105:  THY  father  teas,  ok  thou  art.  Dvtt  #/ 
For*.— Ff.  read  3fy.  llie  correction  was  made  by  Kuwc- 
As  Maltme  notes  (Var.  Eil.  vol.  xviii  p.  37 IX  Bichardi 
father,  the  Earl  of  Cambridge,  never  succeeded  to  Uk 
dukedom,  having  been  beheadeil  during  the  lifetime  o( 
Edwunl  duke  of  York,  his  elder  brother. 

57    Line  110:  Talk  not  of  France,  SITH  thou  katt  W 
itall.—Sith-*\ie{:ttuae,"  comes  by  loss  of  final  n  tr^      j 
the  older  sithen,  whence  also  by  addition  of  adverbisi  t,^     J 
ee  came  sithence  or  sithens,  now  contracted  to  "sUic^*      i 
Sith  occurs  in  Ezek.  xxxv.  6;  sithence  is  used  by  Sbak^ 
speare  in  Coriolanus,  iii.  1.  47.  and  in  All's  Well.  LS  l^^ 

58.  Line  114 :  Tear  the  croww,  father,  frm  *• 
usurper's  head.— In  F.  1  the  line  stands: 

Father  tettre  the  Crcwue  from  the  VMirpen  Head. 

Hanmer  made  the  transposition  in  the  text,  which  cer- 
tainly improves  the  rhythm  of  the  line. 

59.  Line  120:  K  Hen.  Peace,  thou!  and  give  KiM 
Henry  leave  to  speak.  -The  Quartos,  followed  by  Lelts"» 
and  Hudson,  give  tids  line  to  Northumberland.  wh«>iui' 
would  very  well  suit  But  other  such  brief  outbursts sre 
put  in  Henry's  mouth  in  these  plays.  It  is  the  pertti*tt>^ 
in  any  manly  course  of  action  which  wuuld  be  oat  of 
cliaracter  in  his  case,  and  not  the  momentary  assumptkA 
of  authority 

60.  Line  131:  BUT  proce  it,  Henry,  and  thou  shall  ht 
Iriii^.— Tliis  is  the  reading  of  F.  2;  F.  1  omits  Ihtt. 
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4:  Think  you 't  were  prejudicial  to  hit  crown  ? 
rui>o»ed  "  to  hi»  ^k>N;"  a  mistake,  as  Richard 

70-175.-  Hull  says  (p.  249),  "After  lung  argn- 
i,  and  delil»erate  cosultacid  had  emong  the 
tea,  and  ciiramons  of  the  realme:  \\)on  the 
saincteA,  it  was  condescended  and  RKreetl, 
states,  for  so  niuche  a&  kyng  Henry  had  l^een 
8,  by  the  space  of  xxxviit .  yeres  and  more. 
Id  inioye  the  name  and  title  of  Kyng.  and 
on  of  the  realme,  duryng  his  life  naturall : 
ther  died  or  resigned,  or  forfeted  thesame. 
;  any  poynfc  of  this  concorde,  then  the  saied 
aucthoritie  royal,  should  imniediatly  bee 
the  Duke  of  Yorke.  if  he  then  lined,  or  els 
eire  of  his  line  or  linage,  and  that  the  duke 
irth,  should  be  Protector  and  Kes^cnt  of  the 

rangement  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
ent,  and  this  is  suggested  below,  line  100. 

J:  AndmR  IS  hKSJtn,  for  thiji unwaniy  deed! 

expression  occurs  in  Marlowe'H  Kdward  II. 

«): 

eapoiiiesft  must  I  fall,  and  tfie  in  lt>iu,f\. 

3:  Whotnl  INN  ATI*  RALLY  uhall  diidnherit.— 
t  have  retiiined  in  spite  of  its  utterly  bad 
he  whole  passage  is  taken,  witli  liardly  an 
c»m  The  True  Tragedie.  It  might  hiive  l>een 
t  Shakespeare,  in  the  revision,  wuiild  have 
lom  I  unnatural  sliull  disinherit"  The  same 
irs  below,  v.  l.  8« 

>6:  Condition ALLT  that  here  thou  take  an 
sre  Marlowe.  Doctor  Faustus  (Works,  p.  nH): 

t  yet  {9»ntUiotMi!y  tlint  thuu  perforin 
articles. 

woald  be  improved  by  reading  conditional, 
Ijective  for  adverb  being  common  enough  in 
s  time.  The  frequent  unrhythndcal  lines 
tiis  part  of  the  play  from  The  True  Tragedie 
the  revision  was  somewhat  carelessly  carried 

15:  Sennet— i  e.  a  set  of  notes  played  on  the 
omet  It  was  not  the  same  as  a  "  flourish." 
ea  from  Dekker's  Satiromastix  (Works,  vol.  i. 
Kge  direction  "Trumpets  simnd  a/oruA,  and 
te." 

2: 

'  'U  steal  away. 
K.  Hen.  So,  EXETER,  wiU  I. 

lie  ftteate  awajr. 
Htnry.  Exeter  so  will  I. 

nent  of  words  is  the  same  as  in  liue  80 

iscter,  thou  *rt  a  traitor  tw  the  crown. 

ace  the  line  would  be  very  awkwanl  for  the 
we  bare  adopted  Pope's  correction. 

B:  Seeing  thou  hatt  prov'd  to  unnatural  a 


father.— A  most  unniusicnl  line.  The  scansion  is  pro- 
bably "Seeing  thou  ,  hast  prOv'd,"  Jkc.  Seeing,  nse<l 
adverbially,  goes  for  a  monosyllable  often  in  Marlowe, 
Greene.  Ac,  and  i*  so  in  line  247  below,  but  not  else- 
where in  Shakespeare.  Though  the  line  is  found  only 
in  Ff.,  we  can  hardly  think  it  to  be  his. 

69.  Line  2S4:  Rather  than  made  that  nuratje  duke  thint 
heir  —  F.  1  reads: 

Rather  then  Mttuf  made  that  sauage  Duke  thine  Ileire, 

where.  i)erliaps,  rather  may  l>e  pronounced  ait  a  mono- 
syllable. The  correction  of  F.  2,  which  we  have  adopted, 
seenu  decidedly  preferable. 

70.  Line  233:  Aiul  GIV'N  unto  the  houne  of  York  ttich 
HEAD.  —  For  this*  horseman's  phraKc  compare  also  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,  i  2.  2«): 

Girt  him  Me,id:  I  know  he  '11  prove  a  jatle : 

andKichord  II.  lii.  3.  12,  13. 

71.  Lines  238-240: 

Warxrick  it  chancellor,  and  the  lord  tfCalait; 
Stern  Falcttnbridge  conunandu  the  narrtnc  teas; 
The  duke  it  made  proteHur  uj  the  realm. 

In  the  parliament  that  followed  the  battle  of  St.  Albann, 
says  Hall  (p.  233.»,  "the  dukie  of  Yink  was  made  protec 
tor  of  the  Realme,  and  therle  of  Sali>bui-y.  was  apiNiynted 
to  l)e  Chaunrellor,  and  had  the  greatc  scale  to  hyni 
dcliuered:  an<l  the  erle  of  Warwicko,  was  elected  to  the 
oftice  of  the  oapitaiu  of  Calice,  and  tlie  territories  of  the 
same."  William  Neville,  Lord  Falconl>ridge.  was  War- 
wick's uncle  and  Salisbury's  brother,  l»eing  the  second 
S4m  of  Kalph.  Earl  of  Westmorland.  Acconling  to  Holin- 
shed.  he  "hail  the  towne  and  castell  [of  CuluiH]  in  keep- 
ing "(p.  253).  Edward  made  him  Earl  of  Kent  in  1401 
In  the  next  year  he  was  "apiHiinted  t4)  kdepe  the  seas" 
(Holinshed,  p.  279,  quoting  from  Stowe).  The  allusion 
in  the  text  is  inaccurate,  for  in  145U  the  keeping  of  the 
seas  Iiad  been  given  to  Exeter.  He  was  not.  however,  able 
to  offer  much  opposition  to  the  Yorkists.  York  wa** 
discharged  of  his  protectorate  in  1456,  when  also  the  Eail 
of  Salisbury  was  dismissed  from  his  office.  Warwick, 
strange  to  say,  was  allowed  to  remain  in  command  of 
Calais  until  145i>.  when  Somerset  was  made  captain,  but 
found  much  diflScuIty  in  taking  up  the  command,  for  the 
citizens  were  strong  partisans  of  Warwick.  And  even 
after  he  had  made  entrunce.  Warwick  was  aide  still  to 
make  Calais  his  head«|uarters,  antl  entirely  to  control  the 
Channel.  York  was  again  declared  Protector  after  the 
parliament  some  of  whose  pioceedings  have  been  repre- 
sented in  this  scene  (see  note  at  line  170  al>oveX  The 
present  passage  would  appear  to  I>e  another  instance  of 
the  way  in  which  events  of  the  years  1455  and  1400  ha%'e 
been  mixed  together,  as  pointed  out  in  note  33 

"The  narrow  seas"  was  the  name  not*  only  for  the 
English  Channel,  but  also  ft»r  the  Sf  as  lying  between  the 
Netherlands  and  the  coast  of  Essex  and  Kent.  Cf.  below, 
iv.  8.  1,  3: 

Edward  from  Belgia, 


Hath  pau'd  in  safety  through  the  narrow  teas. 
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ACT  I.  Scetie  1. 


NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  UL 


ACT  1.  Soeac  1 


78.  Line  245:  Be/ore  I  would  have  granted  to  THAT  ACT.     I 
-The  True  l*raj;e<iie  i  has 

Before  I  would  haue  granted  to  thti'r  wiis.      —P.  14. 

The  expresaiun  granted  to,  meaning  "aasented  to,"  ig 
uncomuion,  but  is  usetl  by  Hall  in  the  following  passage: 
"he  alledged  his  insufflciencie  for  so  great  a  roome  and 
weighty  burden,  .  .  .  yet  in  conclusion  he  beynge  per- 
swaded  by  the  Archebibhop  of  C&terbury,  the  bishop  of 
Excester  and  other  lordes,  .  .  .  graunted  to  their  peti- 
cion"(p.  254). 

75.  Line  259:  GentU  son  Bdirard,  thou  uiit  stay  WITH 
met -With,  oniitU-d  in  F.  1.  is  restored  in  F.  2. 

71  Line  261:  When  I  return  with  victory  FROM  the 
field,  -  F.  1  reads  to  instead  of  from.  Tlie  correction  was 
made  in  F.  2. 

76.  Lines  207,  208: 

WhiHte  haughty  apirit,  winged  with  desire, 
Will  COAST  my  crown. 

'Hie  emendation  whicli  we  liave  athipted  is  the  same 
as  that  suggested  by  Warburtun  antl  a<lopted  by  Singer 
and  Grant  White.  If  the  reading  of  the  Folios  is  to  l>e  re- 
tained the  meaning  must  t>e  "will  cost  me  my  crown," 
which  is  a  very  awlcward  conKtniction,  and  is  a  phrase 
that  seems  strangely  couple«l  with  8uch  a  technical  tcnu 
as  tire  on.  There  is  no  doubt  tliat  the  meaning  of  coast 
is  "  to  keep  alongside  of."  and  that  it  suggests  the  idea  of 
watching.  The  word  U  used  by  Shakespeare  with  some 
indeflniteness  of  meaning.    See  Venus  and  Adonis,  lines 

WW.  870: 

Annn  &hc  hears  them  cliaiit  it  lustily. 

Anil  all  ill  haste  she  Ct^nfeth  to  the  i.ry. 

Henry  VIII.  iii.  2  38: 

The  kill};  in  thin  |>ercciveN  him,  how  he  cisnts 
And  he<lt;e.s  lii»  own  H.iy. 

TroiluH  and  Cressida,  iv.  5.  58,  M): 

These  cncountercrs 
That  jjt\-e  a  cisntmg  welcome  ere  it  cumes. 

But  it  certainly  seems  the  most  probatde  emendation. 

76.  Lines  2(V8.  209: 

like  an  empty  eagle. 

Tire  ox  thefiesh  0/  me  and  0/  my  son. 
C'ompare  Venus  and  Adonis,  lines  55,  50: 

Mven  as  an  em|>ty  ea|;le,  sharp  hy  favt, 

Ti/fs  with  her  beak  on  feathers,  flesh,  and  bone 

Ktcevens  quotes  Dekker,  Match  Me  in  Tx>ndon: 

The  Miltiire  f^.frs 
I  'pon  the  eagles  hart. 

—Works,  roL  Iv.  p.  187. 

•See  also  Kyd,  Cornelia: 

And  tir  ea|;le  tiring  on  Prometheus. 

—  Dtnlsley,  vol.  r.  p.  248. 

There  are  other  later  instances  also  of  the  word  tirt  in 
this  sense;  which  is  taken  from  that  of  the  Ficnch  tirer. 
The  mode  of  feeding  of  all  the  hawk  tribe  is  to  hold  the 
prey  flimly  witli  the  talons  wliilst  they  tear  it  with  the 
>)eak.  When  a  hawk  was  in  training,  a  tough  or  I)ony 
bit  was  often  given  her  to  tiro  on,  i.e.  to  tear  or  pull  at, 


1  In  the  references  to  The  True  Tr.njedie  we  Rive  the  paKC  of  the 
Reprint  in  Hazlitt's  Sh.ikcspeare*s  Library,  part  U.  vul.  ii. 
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so  as  to  prolong  her  meal  ••  much  as  possible,  and  pre 
vent  her  from  gorging.  See  Harting,  Ornithology  i-t 
Shakespeare,  p.  38. 

ACT  T.     SCENK  2. 

77. -Hall  (pp.  S49  foil.)  says:  "The  Duke  of  Vtrkevtll 
knowyng,  that  the  Queue  would  spume  and  inipugne  the 
conclusions  agreed  ....  caused  her  and  her  sonne,  tu 
be  sent  for  by  the  kyng :  but  she  beyng  a  manly  wonon 
vsyng  to  rule  and  not  to  be  ruled,  &  therto  coansafld 
by  the  dukes  of  Excester  and  Somerset,  not  onely  denieJ 
to  come,  but  also  assembled  together  a  great  army,  is- 
tending  to  take  the  kyng  Iiy  fine  force,  out  of  the  1«h^ 
handes,  and  to  set  theim  to  a  new  skocde.   The  Protectur 
liyng  in  Londd,  hauyng  perflte  knowledge  of  all  theic 
doynges:  assigned  the  Duke  of  Norffolke  and  the  Erie  of 
Warwicke,  his  trustie  frendes,  to  be  alK)ut  the  kyng.  soil 
ho  with  therles  of  Salisbury,  and  Rutlande:  withac«<n- 
uenient  company,  departed  out  of  I<ondon,  tlie  »ecoD<l 
dale  of  Decembre  Northwaid.  and  t^ent  to  the  Erie  t-f 
Marche  his  eldest  sonne  to  fulowye  him  with  sH  bii 
power.    Tlie  Duke    .   .    .    came  to  his  Castle  of  Sandall. 
besiile  Wakefelde,  on  Christmas  eue.  .  .  .  The  quene . 
determined  to  couple  with  hym   while  his  power  «a< 
small  and  his  ayde  not  come:  And  so  hau}ng  in  bercua- 
pany,  the  Prince  her  sonne,  the  l>ukes  of  Excester  a««l 
Somerset  .  .  .  and  in  effecte  all  the  Lordes  of  the  Nurtke 
parte,  with  eightene  thousande  men.  or  as  some  write, 
twentie  and  twoo  thousande,  marched  from  Yoike  to 
Wakefelde,  and  l)ad  base  to  the  Duke,  euen  liefore  ha 
Castle  I:]  he  hauyng  with  hym  not  fully  flue  thousand* 
I>ersones,  determined  incontinent  to  issue  out.  and  tuflgbl 
with  his  enemies,  and  all  though,  sir  Dauy  Halle.  hiioM 
seruaunt  and  chief  counsailer,  auised  him  to  kepe  b-< 
Castle,  .  .  .  yet  he  would  not  be  counsailed,  bnt  is  > 
great  fury  saieti,  a^  Dauy,  Dauy,  hast  thou  loued  me*" 
long,  and  now  wouldest  haue  me  dishonored:  Thouoes^' 
sawest  me  kepe  fortres  when  I  was  Regent  in  Numsndy, 
.  .  .  but  like  a  man.  ...  I  issued  and  fought  wilhmjse 
enemies,  to  their  loss  euer  (I  thanke  God)  1  nd  to  n? 
honor:  .  .  .  wouldest  thou  that  I  for  dread  of  a  icoWiK 
woman.  .  .  .  should  incarcerate  my  self  and  iliot  vf 
gates." 

78.  Line  4 :  York.  Why^  how  now,  turns  and  BROTBUi 
at  a  strife?— See  note  on  scene  1,  line  14. 

79.  Line  6:  So  q^iarrel,  but  a  .slight  cttntentivu,-"^ 
True  Tragedie  reads: 

Ao  father,  tttf  a  sweete  routrntitut, 

••  i.  e."  says  Theobald  (Var.  Ed.  vol  x\iii.  p  »2\  "^ 
argument  of  their  dispute  was  uinm  a  grateful  topick' 
the  question  of  their  father's  inimeiliate  right  to  tlif 
crown." 

80.  Line  13:  By  giving  the  ho\t$e  of  Lancaster  Itnte  (• 
breathe.  —This  is  a  harsh  line.  Proper  names  are  oftea 
unrhythmically  intro<luceil,  but  besides  this,  the  line  be 
gins  Itadly.  The  effect  would  be  somewhat  leas  onpls*- 
sant  if  we  omitted  By. 


SAh. 


NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  III. 


ACT  I.  Soeue  4. 


':  T'D  break  a  thousand  oaths  to  reupi  one 
tadiDg  of  Y.  1.  is: 

rtaJte  a  tkotutiHd  iXttkrs,  to  rtignt  ont  y«trt. 

the  necessary  contraction— one  which  old 
eldoni  uverlooketL 

r,  23: 

\th  is  of  no  moment,  BEING  not  TOOK 

c  a  true  and  lawful  magistrate. 

nse  of  the  participle  to  denote  a  condition 
I  the  earlier  dramatists.  So  also  is  the  use 
rite  for  the  participial  inflexion  {took  for 
.  Henry  VI.  i.  l.  I4f»,  "is  took  prisoner." 

:  That  hath  authority  h'kr  him  that  steears. 
as  is  usual,  prints  ouer  for  o'er;  we  have 
e  contraction  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

(.40: 

iehard,  shall  unto  the  Duke  of  SorfoUe, 

•  •  •  •  • 

irartf,  shall  unto  my  Lord  of  Cobham. 
e^ie  reads: 

hou  vhalt  A>  Edmuml  Rrooke  Lant  Cobhatn, 
n  Montague,  shalt  to  Sorjfolkf  s\x\\^\\X. 

>  is  Steevens's  correction  for  to  of  Ff.  In 
ich  is  not  in  Ff.,  was  inserted  by  Hannier. 
n  as  though  the  revisal  of  the  passage  in 
ras  not  curried  out  with  enough  care.  The 
itroduced  are  necessary  for  the  rhytlini, 
oubtful  whether  "  Ix>rd  of  Cobham"  would 
tten  by  Sliakespcare.  Cf.  \\'.  5. 1,  *'  my  Lord 
thout  the  preposition.  Is  it  possible  that 
neant  for  a  trisyllable?  Seeiii.  3.  100  below: 

MAHf.iret.  Prince  Edii.trd,  .-in<l  Oxford. 

^-43.— Compare  for  the  description  of  Kent- 
enry  VI.  iv.  7.  65-68. 

WUty  AND  emirteous,  liberal,  full  qf  spirit, 
d,  which  was  introduced  by  Capell.  and  is 
the  metre;  otherwise  the  line  lacks  a  syl- 
eginnlng. 

Enter  a  Messenger— This  is  the  direction 
Tnie  Tragedie,  and  adopted  by  Theobald. 
iter  Gabriel,  giving  us,  no  doubt— as  in  act 
he  name  of  the  actor  who  took  this  part. 
ks  that  he  is  mentioned  by  Hey  wood  in  his 
ctors.  1612. 

ACT   I.     SCK.\K  3. 

basis,  in  Hall's  narrative,  of  this  scene,  see 
>Iander  of  making  Rutland  a  boy  of  twelve, 
onth  of  seventeen,  is  in  Hall,  and  is  copied 

It  arose  from  the  misprint  xii  for  xvii. 
s  called  "Sir  R<»lit>ert  Aspall,"  as  being  in 
"  Oliver  Martext,  As  Von  Like  It.  act  iii. 
irefix  is  not  tiiat  of  knighthood 

So  looks  the  PEST-VP  lion.—"  That  is.  the 
I  been  long  conflned  without  food,  and  is 
'onr  a  man  condemned  "  (Johnson,  in  Var. 
p.  S»> 


90.  Line  21 :  my  father's  blood. — Clifford's  father,  Thomas 
Lord  Clifford,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  1455, 
but  here  (see  line  39)  is  evidently  assumed  to  have  died 
some  years  previously,  although  in  tlie  former  play  (v. 
2)  his  death  is  represented  on  tiie  stage. 

91.  Line  48:  Di  faeiant,  laudis  sumtna  sit  ista  tu<r!— 
Steevens  points  out  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  xviii.  p.  391)  that  this 
is  from  Ovid.  Heroides  ii..  Phyllis  to  Demoplioon,  1.  06, 
and  that  the  same  quotation  occurs  in  Nash's  pamphlet 
Have  with  you  to  Saffron  Walden. 

ACT  T.     ScKXK  4. 

99.  —Some  passages  have  been  marked  for  omission  in 
tills  scene,  but  if  the  play  were  acted  all  after  line  64 
would  be  better  omitted.  Such  lavish  details  of  blood- 
thirsty ferocity  are  not  tolerable  on  the  stage.  Hall 
(p.  251)  says  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York:  "This 
cruell  Ciifforde,  A  deadly  bioudsupper  not  content  with 
this  homicyde,  or  chyldkillyng,  came  to  y«  place  wher 
(he  dead  corps  of  the  duke  of  Vorke  lay,  and  caused  his 
]iea4l  to  be  stryken  of,  and  set  on  it  a  croune  of  paper, 
(t  V)  flxed  it  on  a  pole,  i(  presented  it  to  the  Queue, 
not  lyeing  farre  from  the  felde,  in  great  despite,  and 
much  derision."  Holinshed  copies  tlie  passage  witli 
slight  alteration,  and  adds  (p.  2(19.:  "Some  write  that  tbn 
duke  was  taken  aline,  and  in  derision  caused  to  stand 
viN»n  a  molehill,  on  whose  hea<l  they  put  a  garland  in  steed 
of  acrowne,  %ihich  tliey  had  fashioned  and  made  of  sedges 
or  tmlrushes;  antl  hnuing  so  crowned  him  with  that  gar- 
land, they  kneeled  downe  nfore  him  fas  the  lewes  did  vnto 
Christ)  in  scome,  saicng  to  liini :  'Haile  king  without 
rule,  haile  king  witliout  heritage,  haile  duke  and  prince 
without  people  or  iMissessions.'  And  at  length  hauint; 
thus  scorned  bira  with  these  and  diuerse  otlier  the  like 
despitefull  worils,  they  stroke  off  his  hea<l,  which  (as  yce 
haue  heard)  they  presentetl  to  the  (|udene."  He  adds,  copy- 
ing again  from  Hall:  "  After  this  victorie  by  the  qu^ene, 
the  earle  of  Salisburie  and  all  Uie  prisoners  were  sent  to 
Pomfret,  and  there  l>eheaded,  whose  heads  (togither  with 
the  duke  of  Yorkes  head)  were  conueied  to  Yorke,  and 
there  set  on  poles  oner  the  gate  of  the  citie,  in  despite 
of  them  and  their  linage."  Tlie  dramatist  has  used  both 
stories. 

9S.   Lines  3,  4 : 

all  myfollouvrs  TO  the  eager  foe 
Turn  back. 

Hiis  is  an  unusual  phrase  instead  of  "  Turn  (their)  backs 
upon. " 

91  Lines  15.  10: 

Hicfuinl  eriedf  "Charge!  and  give  no  foot  of  ground!" 

Edward,  "A  eroien,  or  else  a  glorious  tomb!" 

V.  1  reads : 

Rifhard  cry'de,  Charx*.  a  tut  g  tut  tia/oot  p/g^rottud. 
And  cry'de,  .4  Crt>n'>u,  cr  else  a  £iarians  Tombe. 

lliere  is  evidently  something  wronfe  here.  Collier  pro- 
posed to  read  Ned  for  And  in  the  latter  line  ;  the  Cam- 
bridge editors  conjecture  one  or  more  lines  to  be  l«»st 
before  it  If  the  reading  in  the  text  be  not  what  the 
author  originally  wrote,  it  at  any  rate  gives  the  meaning 
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ACT  I.  Soone  4. 


NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  III. 


ACT  I.  S«ne  4. 


required.  It  is  possible  that  lines  16  and  17  should  pre- 
cede line  14:  but  this  is  not  very  likely. 

•6.  Line  19:  We  BODO'D  af^ai/i.— The  verb  "Bodge" 
meaning  "bungle,"  is  not  an  uncommon  word  in  some 
parts  of  the  Midlands  at  the  prcM'ut  tnne.  The  substan- 
tive bodge  means,  as  Halliwell  says,  "a  patch,"  gene- 
rally, if  not  always,  a  clumsy  one.  Through  not  under- 
standing this,  Johnson  proposed  budg'd,  and  Collier 
botch'd,  neither  of  which  words  malce  as  good  sense  as 
that  in  the  text. 

96.  Lines  33.  34  : 

Sow  Phacthon  hath  tumbled  from  hin  car, 
AtuI  made  an  eveniiij  at  the  noontide  PRICK. 

The  story  of  rhiiethon's  attempt  to  drive  the  horses  of 
the  Sun  will  1>e  found  in  Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  book  ii. 
lines  1-322.  lie  was  u  standard  example  of  presumption 
defeated ;  compare,  for  iiist^mce,  Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona,  iii.  1.  l.'iS-lfiS.  i'liffurd  here  charges  York  with 
having  attem])tfd  a  work  he  was  too  weak  for,— the  guid* 
ance  of  tlie  state;  and  taunt.^  him  with  his  overthrow  nt 
the  very  moment  when,  having  just  Ixien  recognized  as 
rightful  heir  to  the  tlirone,  he  was  apparently  at  the 
Eenith  vt  suci-esi*. 

Prick  anciently  denoted  "spot"  or  "mark."  Cf.  Lu- 
crece,  line  7j41  : 

Ere  he  arrive  his  weary  noontide /n't it. 

97.  Line  50:  bitki.k  with  thee  blows,  tirice  ttco /or 
one.  -Cf.  Greene,  Friar  liai-oa  and  Friar  Bungay: 

a  lusty  l>ny 
That  (lares  at  weapon  buckle  with  thy  son. 

— Work*.,  p.  1:5. 

Xo  doubt  "Idows,  twice  two  f«»r  one  "is  added  merely 
antithetically  to  "  word  for  word  "  in  tlie  foregoing  line. 
Ff.  read  burkler.  Tlie  correction  is  Tlieohald's,  from  The 
True  Trageilie. 

98.  Line  60:  Jt  u  irar'g  prize— i.e.  "we  profit  by  a 
state  of  war,"  Ac.  In  a  somewhat  similar  sense  Jonson, 
Volpone,  V.  1.  30-32,  says: 

this  i}>  our  inasterinece : 
We  cannot  think  to  i;o  beyund  this. 

/  '«>//.  True, 

Thou  hait  pkiyM  xhy /*i:t. 

— Wcirks,  vol.  iii.  p.  293, 

Massiugcr,  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  iv.  2,  at  end,  has: 

If  I  play  not  my /rise 
To  your  full  (.ontent,  and  your  uncle's  much  vexation, 
llan^;  up  Jack  M.irr.ill.  --Works,  p.  414. 

where  tlie  meaning  of  "play  tlie  prize"  is,  probably, 
"make  use  of  the  advantage  gained." 

llie  line  is  of  course  a  paraphrase  of  the  proverb  "All's 
fair  in  war." 

99.  Line  73:  your  MKss  o/«o»w.— See  note  128  on  Love's 
I.tilN)ur  's  Lost. 

100.  Line  80:  with  hi*  RAFIER'H  pomf.— ClifTord  is  de- 
scrilied,  in  the  last  scene,  as  having  stabbed  Rutland.  It 
would  lie  awkward  to  do  this  with  a  rapier.  He  probably 
carrietl  a  dagger  as  well.  Perhaps  the  word  is  used 
vaguely  in  the  text,  and  only  means  "weapon." 
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101.  Line  87:  Stamp,  race,  and  /ret.  that  I  mny  mj 
and  dance— h\  Ff.  this  line  is  wrongly  put  after  linen 
The  True  Tragedie  gives  it  in  its  right  pUce,  and  is  M- 
lowed  by  Malone  and  most  later  editors. 

108.  Line  106:  0.  'tiaa/atdt  H)0-T(k>  unpardvnahlt! 
Mr  Halliwell-Phillipps  sliowed  [see  Shak.  .^kkc.  Publir 
1844,  pp.  39-43]  that  the  expression  too-t<>o  is  nfitainerr 
reiluplication,  but  a  provincial  wt>rd,  which  became  a 
recognized  archaism,  with  tlie  meaning  "  exceediD:;^'* 
Compare  Love's  Laliour  's  Lost,  v.  2.  532 : 

The  schoolmaster  is  exceeding  fantastical:  fao  i(v  rain,  /iv  hv  \u. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  ii.  4  204,  205 : 

I  love  him  not  as  I  susLi  wunt. 
O,  but  I  love  his  lady  too^oo  much. 

Often,  however,  the  meaning  "too"  suits  tlie  word  jO't 
as  well.    Cf.  Greene,  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay: 

Timely  ripe  is  rotten  too^&o  soon.  — Works,  p  »4i- 

108.  Line  108:  take  time  to  DO  HIM  DEAD.— This  phrase 
appears  to  be  almost  unitiue.  Spenser,  Faerie  QueeD, 
bk.  iii.  canto  x.  st.  32,  has: 

But  soone  he  shall  be  fownd,  and  shortly  iitfti  Sf  dftid: 

And  bk.  v.  canto  iv.  st.  29: 

Which  sonic  hath  put  to  sliame,  and  many  done  ht  dtad. 

—Works,  ii.  y^^  ui.  ^'. 

Do  him  to  death  (below,  iii.  3.  103)  and  do  him  to  ift 
are  the  usual  expressions,  where  do  has  its  old  niesoitf 
of  "cause,"  "make,"  "put." 

101  Line  112:  Who»e  tongue  more  poiwn*  than  thf 
adder's  tooth.— This  seems  to  be  imitated  in  Wily  Be- 
guiled: 

Whose  tun(^ie  more  venom  th.an  the  serpent's  stini; 

— Dodsiey.  vol.  u.  P-  ^ 

106.  Lines  130-133,  141,  142: 

'TiM  virtue  that  doth  make  them  mo*t  adtnir'J; 
The  contrary  doth  make  thee  votuier'd  at: 
'T  is  government  that  makes  them  teem  dirittf, 
The  ipant  there**/  makes  thee  abominable. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Women  are  so/t,  mild,  jtiti/ul  and  jUxible; 

Thou  stern,  obdurate,  Jfinty,  ravgh,  remurfeUtt^         ' 

Compare  Hall  (p.  150)  on  the  attributes  of  a  good  wt»iM»'.     j 
the  passage  has  been  given  in  note  200  to  I.  Ilenry  VL 

106.  Line  137:  0  tiger's  heart  xrrapt  in  a  voman^shidt' 
—This  is  the  line  parodied,  in  1592,  in  Greene's  Grostfr 
worth  of  Wit.  (See  Introduction,  p.  187.)  If  Creesf 
wrote  the  boi»k  culled  by  his  name— as  it  is  pretty  certain 
he  did— and  if,  as  has  been  thought,  he  wrote  the  part 
of  The  True  Tragedie  in  which  this  line  occurs,  thea  h<f 
parodied  his  own  words.  His  ill-will.  Dr.  Inglehy  >sf*> 
was  not  only  because  of  Shakespeare's  success,  nor  be- 
cause his  own  work  had  been  made  use  of  by  the  yuanfV 
poet,  but,  beyond  this,  he  was  angry  that  one  of  the 
despised  caste  of  actors  should  have  sncoeedetl  in  eit>^ 
lishing  himself  in  the  much  less  dishonourable  craft « 
playwright.  See  Shakspere  Allusion  Books,  psrt  ^' 
Introd.  p.  xi. 

I 

107.  Line  150:  Beshrevo  me,  but  his  ptutiont  MOTt  ^ 
w.-F.  I  reads  mouet  instead  of  iMone.  The  Caniliri^ 
editors  print  passion  moves.   We  have  followe<l  the  K*"* 
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ACT  II.  Scene  I. 


te  Trae  Tragedie  and  the  other  Folios.  The 
uf  poMwni  U  "griefs,"  "sorrowings,"  as  Dyce 
t. 


net  152,  163 : 

!  qfhit  the  hungry  eannibals 

4  have  toueh'd,  uwuld  not  haveitain'd  with  blood. 

ch  often  breaks  the  first  line  of  a  speech  into 
tglvca 

That  Face  t/his. 
Tk«  hungry  Caniballs  vouU  not  hait  touckt, 
H'»Mld  not  futvt  stt^yu'd  with  blood. 

Tragedie  reads  as  in  the  text,  save  that  it  has 
would  at  the  beginning  of  line  153.  The  editor 
ppears  to  have  thought  something  was  missing, 
lition  reads,  unintelligibly: 

V»uld  mat  hazt  Uaynd  the  roses  just  vith  blood. 

with  some  pn)bability,  conjectured  that  two 
I  had  t)een  lost  between  the  beginning  and  end 
3,  and  proposed  to  add,  after  t<mch'd, 
those  roses,  new  in  bluom. 
The  mountain  beaMs 

lom  agrees  with  him. 

ACT   II.     ScKXK  1. 

have  marked  this  scene  for  omission,  ns  it  is  full 
c  difficulties  and  really  does  nothing  to  advance 
n. 

Ulword  was  at  Gloucester  gathering  forres  when 
I  came  of  his  father's  deatli.  He  nipidly  raised 
and  was  setting  forward  to  intercept  the  queen 
L>ad  to  London,  but  licing  followed  by  a  >M»dy 
1  and  Irish,  under  the  Karls  uf  Pembroke  and 
he  tunied  and  met  them  at  Mortimer's  Cro.«8, 
:>rdaliire.  Februiiry  2.  It  was  at  this  time  that. 
sa}-s  (p.  2r>l),  "the  sunne  (as  some  write)  ap- 

the  erle  of  March,  like  .iii.  sunnes,  and  sod- 
led  all  together  in  one,  and  that  vpd  the  sight 
e  toke  suche  courage,  yt  he  fiercely  set  on  his 
&  tlie  shortly  discofited:  for  which  cause,  men 
,  that  he  gaue  the  sunne  in  his  full  brightnes 
rgnisafice  or  badge."  A  fortnight  later  Warwick 
ated  by  the  queen  at  St  Albans  (see  note  122). 
I  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  west,  and  in  a  few 
ted  the  remainder  of  his  forces  with  Edward 
ping  Norton  by  Cotswold. " 
Yt  scene  departs  consideraldy  from  the  historical 
events,  for  which  see  note  11.  It  is  difficult.  In- 
recimcile  it  with  the  rest  of  the  play.  First  we 
ard  and  Richard  in  the  Welsh  marches  (see  line 

escaped  from  the  battle  at  Wakefield  (in  York- 
i  ign(»rant  as  yet  of  their  father's  fate.  But  to 
,  who  arrives  a  few  minutes  later,  the  news  is 

old;  he  has  since  then  l^een  defeated  by  the 
St  Altians  (in  Hertfordsliire)  and  come  in  haste 
arches,  with  George  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
leard  that  Edward  is  there  "making  another 
fight  again."  Then  at  the  end  of  the  scene  we 
t  the  queen's  forces  are  close  by,  so  they  must 
Tied  rapidly  in  pursuit  of  Warwick.  Vet  the 
le  finds  them  at  York,  without  any  indication 


that  they  have  retreated  before  the  Yorkists,  so  that  we 
must  now  suppose  them  to  have  gone  there  of  set  purpose. 
Edward's  victory  at  Mortimer's  Cniss  is  passed  over  by 
the  dramatist  Really  it  preceded  Warwick's  defeat  at 
8t  Albans.  But  after  the  play  has  improperly  repre- 
sented Edward  as  a  combatant  at  Wakefield  there  is  no 
room  for  the  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross  to  be  brouglit  in. 

IIL  Line  10:  Whtrt  our  right  taliant  father  is  BE- 
COME.- Formerly  beeouie  meant  "attain  to,"  "arrive," 
and  hence  "fall  into  a  state  or  condition."  I'bus  "  he  fell 
among  thieves"  is  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  gosi>els  "  he  6ecom 
on  tha  sceathan  "  (Luke  x.  30).  Tliis  use  of  the  word  still 
survived,  though  it  was  perhaps  growing  olisolete  in 
Elizabeth's  time.  Reginald  Scot  in  his  Discovery  of  Witch- 
craft tells  of  those  who  can  discover  where  anything  "ia 
become."  We  fiud  in  Greene,  Alphonsus  King  of  Arra- 
gon,  act  IL : 

But,  noble  lord«,  where  is  the  knight  become  f 

— Works,  p.  230, 

Peele,  Sir  Clyomon  and  Sir  Clamydes,  hai*: 

Where  is  that  laiiy  now  beconie. 

— Works,  p.  53  <;  i.oiupare  al.so  p  517  : 

and  in  Notes  and  Queries  for  December,  188.^  p.  31>2,  Mr. 
Birkbeck  Terry  quoted  from  How  a  .Man  may  Choose  a 
Good  Wife  from  a  Bad  (1U02>: 

O,  whri  can  tell  mc  where  I  am  become? 
I'or  in  this  darkness  I  have  lu!>t  mytclf. 

—  DoiUlcj,  vol.  IX.  p.  69. 

112.  Line  20:  Xtfthinktt,  't  i»  l>Rn>K  fnotifjh  to  be  hU  «•  n. 
— Ff.  read  prize.  If,  with  Dyce.  we  retain  this*,  it  mu»i 
be  explained  as  meaning  "advantage,"  "privilege."  as  in 
the  previous  ftceno,  line  M).  But  the  two  patisnges  are 
hardly  parallel.  The  line,  as  we  have  Kiven  it,  is  talcen 
from  The  True  Trage<lie.  and  Grant  White  ((pioted  by 
Rolfe)  remarks,  "it  is  impossible  to  I»elicve  that  Shake- 
speare, in  doing  this,  changed  intentionally  a  word  with 
a  goo4l  and  pertinent  signification  for  one  which,  in  its 
l^resent  connexion,  no  ))ro|>er  meaning  can  be  found." 

lis.  Lines  21-24. -Q<i  .  which  omit  lines  2.H.  24.  begin 
Edward's  speech  here  instead  of  at  line  2.^,  and  Hanmer 
followed  them.  Tlie  somewhat  abnii)t  transition  of  ideas 
is  thus  avoided.  As  to  the  intransitive  use  of  dazzle  in 
line  25,  compare  Love's  LaI)our  's  I.K)st.  note  3. 

Ill  Line  25.  -  -See  above,  note  110.  The  i^tage  direction 
In  Q«i.  before  line  21  is  "Three  sunnes  appear  in  the 
aire.'  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  apparition 
was  in  some  way  made  viHible  to  the  audience.  The 
phenomenon  <»f  jnirhrlia,  or  mock-suns,  is  recorde<l  at 
having  occurred  occnsionally  in  this  conntr>'.  and  is  said 
to  l»e  of  not  unfre<|uent  occurrence  in  the  Alps,  the 
Andes,  and  Greenland.  In  many  cases  the  two  mock- 
suns  have  Iteen  seen  to  have  passing  through  them  a  cir- 
cular halo  surrounding  tlie  sun  and  a  luminous  horizontal 
line  which  pauses  alKo  across  the  sun.  The  J«dniug  to- 
gether of  the  sun  and  the  mock-suns,  described  by  the 
chroniclers,  means  very  likely  that  when  the  mock-suns 
disappeared  the  horizontal  line  was  observed  on  either 
side  of  the  sun. 

Mn.  V.  R  Palliser  says  that  the  badge  of  E«lward  IV. 
was  "the  tehite  nue  en  soleil."  i.e.  with  raya  of  light  pro- 
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ceediug  from  it.  (Historic  Devices.  Ac,  p.  372.)  But  see 
also  II.  Henry  VI.  note  230. 

115.  Line  43:  Enter  a  Messenger— "  Enter  one  blow- 
ing "  is  the  direction  in  Ff.,  which,  however,  give  the  two 
speeches  to  **Mew."  He  must  be  supposed  to  have  come 
straight  from  the  battle-field. 

116.  Line  60:  Environed  he  iras  teith  many  /c««.— Hall 
hat  almost  the  same  words.  "The  duke  of  Yorke,"  he 
nays  (p.  250).  "...  was  suffered  to  passe  foreward, 
toward  the  mayne  battaill:  but  when  he  was  in  the  plain 
ground  l>etwene  liis  Castle  and  tlie  toune  of  Wakefelde,  he 
was  enuironed  on  euery  side,  like  a  flsli  in  a  net,  or  a 
deere  in  a  buckestall."  This  and  the  next  five  lines  are 
not  in  The  True  Tragedie. 

117.  Lines  54.  !:»;>: 

And  many  utrokeu,  though  with  a  little  axe. 
Hew  down  and  fell  the  hardest-timber'd  oak. 

Ff.  have  hewt  mini  felU,  which  can  hardly  have  been  any- 
thing but  a  printer's  error.  The  correction  was  made  by 
Pope.    The  sentence  seems  to  have  l>een  proverliinl. 

118.  Lines  65,  66: 

They  took  hit  head,  and  on  the  yatet  of  York 
They  net  THK  same. 

Ttiis  awkward  use  of  the  name,  which  occurs  again  infra, 
v.  1.  65,  is  found  twice  in  Marlowe,  Doctor  Faustus: 

Christ  (.annot  kavc  thy  soul,  for  he  U  Just : 
There 's  none  but  I  have  interest  in  the  same. 

—Works,  p.  d9 

And  again: 

an  an);cl  huvcrs  u'er  thy  head. 
Ami  with  a  vial  full  of  precious  ^race 
<  itferb  to  |>our  the  same  into  thy  suul. 

—Works,  p.  99. 

He  aliio  has  it  in  Edwartl  II.  (See  Works,  p.  204.)  Oreene 
makes  fretiuent  use  of  this  circumlocution;  in  Alplionsus 
King  of  Arra)(on  it  occurs  twenty-one  times.  Veele.  too,  has 
the  phrase  four  times  in  Sir  Clyomon  and  Sir  Clamy<les. 

119.  Lin(>s  83,  84: 

kindling  coal»  that  FIRKS  aU  my  brea*t, 
A  nd  BURNS  mr  up  with  Jlamei. 

To  impi-iive  tlie  i;nininiar  Rowe  reAiXfire  und  bum.  Many 
editors  have  followed  him.  But  the  fal^e  concord  is  a 
very  common  oiio  in  Shakesi>eare  and  his  cotomporaries. 
In  this  place  eoah,  meaning  "fuel."  might  be  explained 
as  having  the  force  f>f  a  collective  singular. 

IM.  Lines  01.  02 : 

Nay,  if  thou  be  that  prineehf  eagle' h  biid, 
Show  thy  descent  by  gazing  'gain»t  the  mm. 

This  was  a  very  old  belief.  Pliny  writes  of  llaliarto*^  the 
sixth  sort  of  ea^rlc.  "she  onely  Ix'fore  that  her  little  ones 
l)e  feathered,  will  l)eat  and  strike  tlieni  with  her  wings, 
and  thereby  force  them  to  looke  full  against  the  Sunne 
1>eames.  Now.  if  sliee  see  any  one  of  them  to  winke.  or 
their  eies  to  wntor  at  tlie  raies  of  the  Sunne,  shee  tumes 
it  with  the  head  forward  out  of  the  nest,  as  a  bastard 
and  not  right,  nor  none  of  hent"  (Inrnk  x.  chnp.  3;  Hol- 

1  Sic:  but  read  HitluxeUM  or  //,tli,tftos. 
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land's  translation,  i.  272).  Robert  Chester  has  twelve  Unn 
to  the  same  effect  in  I^ove's  Martyr  concerning 

The  Princelie  AVi^/r  of  all  Birds  the  Kiiif. 
For  none  but  the  can  Kaze  ai^ainst  the  Sunne. 
— P.  ii8:  New  Shak.  Soc.  Reprint;  quoted  in  Mi^s  rhipsoo'v  Act- 
uial'Lore  of  Sliakespeare's  Time. 

The  same  story  is  found  in  Chaucer,  Spenser,  and  man} 
other  writers:  in  Batman  vppon  Bartholome.  fol.  176.  kx\t^ 
totle,  lib.  20.  is  citetl  as  an  authority  for  it  Perhaps  it 
took  its  rise  from  the  powerful  sight  which  the  eagle  haa 

ISl.  Line  105:  to  add  mokk  measure  to  ywr  iror«- 
The  use  of  the  phrase,  add  more  viecunire  to,  appears  to 
be  almost  unique.  The  meaning  is  "  increase  the  measure 
of,"  more  ineamre  denoting  "additional  quantity."  as  in 
Love's  Labour's  Lost.  v.  2.  222,  "More  measure  of  tliii 
measure,"  where  the  phrase  is  usc<l  for  the  sake  of  tbf 
pun. 

Ua.  Lines  100-137.— Hall  says  (p.  252X  "y«  quene  was 
greatly  encouraged  with  the  victor}',  obteined  late  at 
Wakefeld,  partly  Itecause  the  duke  of  Yorke,  her  xtter 
enemy  was  ryd  out  of  tiie  worlde,  A  partly,  because  ibe 
perceyued.  the  lordes  of  the  North  country  to  adhere  sod 
cleue  to  her  parte  and  faccid:  wherfore  with  a  great  mnlti 
tude  of  NortlirS  people,  she  marched  towanl  I.^>ndon 
entendyng  to  subuerte  and  defaict  all  conclusiont  ao«l 
agrem^tes,  enacted  and  assented  to,  in  the  last  ParlismH 
.  .  .  wherof  y  duke  of  Northfolke,  y«  erle  of  Warwjrke. 
and  other,  whom  y«  duke  of  Yorke  had  lefte  to  gouenK 
the  kyng  in  his  absence,  l)eyng  aduertised.  by  the  aaient 
of  y«  kyng,  gathered  together  a  great  lu»ste.  and  let  for- 
ward towarde  saincte  Albons,  hauyng  the  k}'ng  in  tbw 
company,   as  the  head  and  chefetayn  of    the  wsnv ' 
Warwick  held  the  town,  and  the  queen's  troops  wm 
repulsed  Uy  a  Inxly  of  archers,  but  ma<ie  their  eotrytt 
another   point  and  ultimately  reachetl  Bamet  heath, 
where,  says  Holinshed  (p.  270^  "  they  had  a  farre  gntkr 
conflict  with  foure  or  flue  thousand  of  the  kings  sraiir- 
that  seemed  as  they  had  lieene  anant  conrrers. 

"These  gaue  the  onset  so  flercelie  at  the  iMfinoiBCi 
that  the  victorie  rested  doubtfull  a  certeine  time,  so  that 
if  the  easteme  and  southeme  men  had  continued  sa  tlie} 
began,  the  field  had  beene  theirs;  but  after  th7>»»* 
stood  to  it  a  pretie  while,  and  perceiued  none  of  tlieir 
fellowes  from  the  great  armie  to  come  and  assist  then 
they  began  to  faint,  and  turning  their  backes,  fled  smsine 
ouer  hedge  and  ditch,  through  thicke  and  thin,  woods  sod 
bnshe^  .  .  .  the  northern  prickers,  now  in  the  chsae  por- 
sued  most  hotlie.  and  bare  downe  manie.  and  more  bad 
doone,  if  the  night  comming  v]x>n,  had  not  staie«l  them. 

"  When  the  day  was  closed,  those  that  were  aboot  tbe 
king  (in  number  a  twentie  thousand)  hearing  ho«  eoiU 
their  fellowes  had  sped,  began  vtterlie  t€>  despair  of  the 
victorie.  and  so  fell  without  anie  long  tarriance  to  nu>- 
ning  awaie.  By  reason  whereof,  the  nobles  that  w«* 
alMUt  the  king,  perceiuing  how  the  game  went,  and  vitball 
Mtw  no  comfort  in  the  king,  but  rather  a  good  will  atwl 
affection  towards  the  contrarie  part,  they  withdrew  sl>>. ' 
and  fled. 

1S3.   Line  113:  And  rery  well  appointed,  at  I  CAotffAt.- 
Ff.  omit  this  line.     It  was  restored  fnmi  Q«i.  by  Steevena. 
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90:  lik9  the  ntaht-wrs  LA7.r  iUght.—YtareW 
:  "Their  flight  it  ea«y  and  buoyant,  bnt  not 
ish  Birds,  i.  109).  Horace  speaks  of  "plumas 
ri|^s,"  so  that  the  epithet  night  is  of  some 

131:  Or  like  AN  IDLE  thrasher  teith  a  fiaU,— 
ll's  reading,  following  Qq.    Ff.  have: 

like  a  iatie  Thresher  with  a  Flaile. 

4S.  —This  is  a  misstatement.  Aft«r  the  battle 
I  George  and  his  brother  Richard  were  sent 
or  safety,  aiul  remained  with  Philip  of  Bur- 
Iwanl  had  established  himself  on  the  throne, 
trge  was  at  this  time  but  twelve  years  old, 
only  nine. 

144:  Some  $ix  miUi  of  the  duke  w  WITH  Hist 
have: 

six  miles  off  the  Duke  t&  ni'/A  /A*  SalJters, 

:he  printer's,  owing  to  the  mrfurrence  of  the 
B  147.    The  text  is  from  Qti. 

146:  yof<r  irifuf  AUNT,  DueheM  of  Burgwidp. 
narlcs  that  Isalit*!,  DuchesM  of  Burgundy,  was 
John  I.,  King  of  Portugal,  and  Philippa  of 
tldest  daugbUir  of  John  of  Gaunt  Kdwurd 
e,  therefore,  no  more  than  third  cousins. 

161,  162 : 

'ap  our  bodies  in  black  mourning-yoimn, 
'ring  our  A  re-Maries  trith  our  bead*. 

d  at  Henry.  Almost  the  same  as  line  162  is 
eacription,  II.  Henry  VI.  i.  8.  59. 

177:  Their  yuicer,  1  think,  is  THIRTY  THOU- 
^Qq.  read: 

r  power  I  Re«se  them/l/iy  thcusand  ktrui)|; : 

31  they  have  eight  and  forty  tliousand  instead 
%d  ttcenty  thousand  of  the  present  text.  The 
ing  in  line  ISl  agrees  with  the  statement  in 
•  and  Holinshed  (])p.  277.  278)  of  the  Yorkist 
battle  of  Towton;  but  they  give  "  Ix.  M.*  (ie. 
>  number  of  the  Lancastrian  troops.  The  rea- 
Iteration  in  the  text  is  not  obvious.  The  other 
ween  the  Quarto  and  Folio  texts  of  this  scene 
trifling. 

182:  Why,  Via!  to  London  will  ur  march 
omit  amain,  which  was  added  from  The  True 
Theobald. 

100:  il mi  tchen  thoii  VAih'»T,— as  Ovd  forbid 
^'e  have  adhered  to  the  reading  of  Ff.  Tlie 
ie  haafaintM  torfail'st,  an  error  probably  due 
i  hearing.  Steevens  read  falVst,  and  is  fol- 
ee  and  others.  But  the  Folio  reading  is  more 
since  Warw  ick  is  regarded  as  Edwanl's  staff 

206-200.— These  lines  are  absent  from  The 
ie.  The  passage  comes  In  somewhat  by  snr- 
e  use  of  it  is  not  apparent.  Warwick  has  Just 
*en  was  in  London  and  that  he  had  come 
elsh  border  to  Edward  in  haste.  We  must 
i«  qneen's  forces  were  following  in  hot  pur- 


suit, but  In  the  next  scene  they  are  at  York  with  Edward's 
forces  close  by  (line  66).    Compare  note  110. 

ACT  II.    Scene  2. 

IM.— The  actual  history  of  this  period  differs  greatly 
from  the  version  here  given  us.  On  the  4th  of  ^larch 
Eilward  was  received  as  king  with  acclamation  at  Buy- 
nard's  Castle  and  at  Westminster,  and  "Imlged  in  the 
bishops  palace :  Dayly  makyng  prouisiou.  to  go  Nortli- 
warde  against  his  aduerse  faccion  and  open  enemies,  and 
on  the  morow  he  was  proclaymed  kyng  .  .  .  through- 
out y*  citie.  While  these  thinges  were  in  doyng  in  tlie 
Sottthpart,  king  HSry  beyng  m  the  North -conn  trey,  think- 
ing because  he  had  slsyn  the  duke  of  Yorke,  the  chefe  Cap- 
itayn  of  the  contrary  lynage,  that  he  had  brought  all 
thyng  to  purpose  and  conclusion  as  he  would,  assembled  a 
great  army,  trusting  with  litle  payne  and  small  losse,  to 
destroy  the  residew  of  his  enemies"  (Hall,  p.  254).  Etl- 
ward  in  a  few  days  marched  northward  to  I'ontefract; 
Henry  and  the  queen  lay  at  York.  The  fact  that  Edward 
had  been  formally  recognized  as  king  before  he  set  out 
for  the  north  is  ignored  In  the  pliiy 

I  cannot  understand  what  Wordi^worth  means  when  he 
says  that  the  second  battle  of  Ht.  Albnns  "took  place  after 
the  meeting  at  York  "  represented  in  ihiii  M-cne.  (Shake- 
speare's Historical  Plays,  iii.  200.) 

186    Lines  7.  8: 

'tis  not  my  fault. 

Nor  wittingly  have  I  iiifring'd  my  tow. 

Reed  altered  lutr  to  not,  and  Walker  thought  we  should 
read  willingly .  But  there  seems  no  objection  to  giving 
wittingly  the  meaning  "  puri>oseIy. " 

186.  Line  SO:  Which  sometime  they  hare  us'd  IN  fear- 
ful flight.— ¥t.  have  with.    Capell  restored  in  from  Qi|. 

187.  Lines  45-48: 

Bvt,  Clifford,  tell  me,  diditt  thtm  never  hear 
That  things  ill-got  had  ever  bad  success! 
And  happy  always  was  it  for  that  son 
Whose  father  for  his  hoarding  went  to  hellf 
Halliwell  and  Staunton  (|Uote.  in  illustration  of  the  latter 
couplet,  Greene,  Royal  Exchange:  "  It  hath  beene  lui  olde 
proverbe,  that  happy  is  that  sonne  whose  father  goes  to 
the  devill:  meaning  by  thys  allegorioall  kind  of  speech, 
that  such  fathers  ss  seeke  to  inrich  theyr  sonnes  by 
covetousnes,  by  briberle,  purloynlng.  or  by  any  other 
sinister  meanes,  suffer  not  onely  afltiction  of  mind,  as 
greeved  with  insatietle  of  getting,  but  wyth  danger  of 
soule.  as  a  Just  reward  for  such  wretchednesse."    Halli- 
well refers  also  to  Greenes  Newes  both  from  Heauen  and 
Hell  (Shakspeare's  Library,  pt.  11.  vol  11.  p.  41). 

188  Line  61. -Edward  was  knighted  Just  after  the 
battle  <»f  Wakefield.  The  statement  in  the  text  Is  a  mis- 
take. 

189.  Line  68:  tcith  a  band  of  THIRTY  THOUSAND  men, 
—dee  note  180.    Qq.  In  this  place  have  flf  tie  thousand. 

14M).  Line  74:  The  queen  hath  best  success  when  you  are 
absent.  —  The  sentiment  is  perhaps  taken  from  the 
Chronicles.     Hall  (p.  252)  concludes  his  account  of  the 
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battle  of  Wakefleld  with  the  renmrk :  "  Happy  was  the 
quene  in  her  two  battayls.  but  vnfortiumte  waa  the  kyng 
in  all  his  enterprises,  for  where  hi:i  person  was  presente, 
ther  victory  fled  euer  from  him  to  the  other  parte."  No 
doubt  Henry  had  the  repute  of  bringing  ill  luck.  Stee- 
vens  quotes  from  Drayton  an  expansion  of  Hall's  wonls 
(Var.  Ed.  xvili.  410 . 

141.  Line  89.- The  Tine  Tragedie  begins  a  speech  for 
"George"  here,  reading  our  brother  in  line  02  instead  of 
tra.  The  alteration  was  made  in  F.  1,  which,  however, 
by  inadvertence  still  gives  the  speech  to  "  Cla.'  The 
text  is  from  F.  2. 

145.  Line  110:  Break  of  the  PARLE.— We  have  adopted 
Reed's  emendation.     Both  Ff.  and  Q«|.  have  parley. 

148.  Line  110:  But  ere  suN  SKT  /  U  make  thee  curge  the 
deed.—Vf.  have  guuset,  but  Qq.  give  gunne  net,  which  wc 
have  adopted.  Compare  King  John,  iii.  1.  110,  ami  note 
136  on  that  play 

144.  Line  I.H.S. -Ff.  wrongly  give  this  speech  to  War- 
wick. Pope  transferred  it  to  Richard,  t«)  whom  The  True 
Tragedie  also  assigns  it 

146.  Line  133:  Ag  venom  toadg,  or  lizardt^  dread/nl 
gtingg.—TXxe  toad  is  descrilted  as  ugly  and  venomous  in 
As  You  Like  It,  and  the  delusion  is  still  popular.  Tlie 
dreadful  sting  of  the  lizanl  is  as  imaginary  as  the  harm- 
ful qualities  of  the  newt;  see  A  Miildummer  Xight's  Dream, 
note  133. 

146.  Line  141 :  Ag  if  a  (CHANNEL  ghovld  he  rall'd  the  gea. 
— A  channel,  Malone  rem:irks,  signiOed  in  Shakespeare's 
time  what  we  now  csdl  a  kennel.  Cf.  II.  King  Henry  IV. 
ii.  1.  51:  "Throw  the  quean  in  the  channel." 

147.  Line  144:  A  rcigp  of  gtratc- The  wearing  (»f  a  wisp 
upon  the  head  is  shown  by  Malone  to  have  l»een  a  punish- 
ment for  a  scold.  He  <iuotes,  inter  alia,  A  Dialogue  be- 
tween John  and  Jone: 

Good  (;entle  Jone,  with-hoKle  thy  hands. 

This  (ince  let  me  entreat  thee. 
Anil  make  me  promisie.  never  more 

That  thou  shait  mind  to  beat  nie ; 
For  feare  tliou  vrare  the  a'lJ/V,  good  wife. 

— Var,  ltd.  xviii.  432 

In  the  present  passage  it  seems  to  be  considered  also  a 
punishment  for  a  strumpet. 

148.  Line  172:  Bince  thou  1>EN1K.ST  the  gentle  king  to 
speak.— Ft.  read  denied'gt.  'ilic  correction  was  made  by 
Warburton  from  Q<i. 

IW.  Line  173:  let  our  BU>ODY  coliiurg  »pnr^.— Compare 
Henry  V.  i.  2.  101: 

Stand  for  your  own ;  unwind  your  bloody  fla;;^. 

ACT  II.     ScKXK  3. 

150.— Lord  Fitzwalter,  a  relative  of  Warwick,  had 
gained  the  passage  uf  Ferrybridge,  but  was  surprised  and 
slain  by  Clifford.  '•When  the  erle  of  Wmwycke  was 
enformed  of  tliis  fente,"  says  Hall  (p.  2.V6).  "he  like  a 
man  desperate,  niouted  on  his  Hackuney,  and  cajne 
lilowyng  toJcyng  Fidwurd  saiyng:  *syr  I  praye  (iod  haue 
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mercy  of  their  soules,  which  in  the  beginn)iig  of  joor 
enterprise,  hath  lost  their  lifes,  and  because  I  te  no  IQ^ 
cora  of  the  world,  I  remit  the  vengeaunce  and  ponibh- 
menttoQod'  .  .  .  and  witli  that  lighted  dnune,  tixi 
slewe  his  horse  with  his  swourde,  saiyng:  'let  him  flie 
that  wil,  for  surely  I  wil  tary  witli  him  that  wil  tar}-  with 
me,'  and  kissed  the  crosse  of  his  swourde. 

"The  lusty  kyng  Edward,  perceiuyng  the  courage  of  bii 
trusty  frcd  the  erle  of  Warwycke,  made  proclanisiion 
that  all  men,  whiche  were  afrayde  to  flglite,  alionlde  iu<-<«- 
tinent  departe.  and  to  all  nig  that  tarried  the  battel!,  he 
promised  great  rewardea"  The  play  puts  some  of  tl.eie 
sentiments  of  Warwick  into  Richard's  mouth,  and  inclodft 
the  events  of  three  different  actions  in  its  representatiaB 
of  the  battle  of  Towton.    See  note  9. 

161.  Line  5:  And,  SPITE  OF  SPITE,  iieedt  must  I  rtd 
a trAi/c— Compare  King  John,  v.  4.  4,  5: 

That  nii&be^otten  devil,  Faulconbrfdfje. 
In  spite  uf  spite,  alone  upholds  the  day. 

152  Line  15:  Thy  brother's  blood  the  thirtty  earth 
hath  drunk.  —This  was  "  the  Bastard  of  Salisbury.  broUifr 
to  the  erle  of  Warwycke,"  who  fell  along  with  Clifford 
in  the  engagement  at  Ferrybridge. 

153.  Line  37:  Thou  setter-vpand  plvc^er-downofhg^ 
— Cf.  Psalm  Ixxv.  7:  "God  is  the  Judge;  he  putteth  dowa 
one  and  setteth  up  another; "  and  Daniel  ii.  21 :  "  he  mMT- 
eth  kings,  and  setteth  up  kings."  In  iii.  3.  167  Margaid 
ill  disgust  at  Warwick's  unbounded  ambition  and  preten- 
sion, aildresses  him  as  "  I*roud  cetter-np  and  puller-doffa 
of  kings."  The  (^i.,  instead  of  lines  33-41,  have  only  the 
following: 

Lord  Warwike,  I  doe  bend  my  knees  with  thine. 
And  in  that  vow  now  ioine  my  soule  to  thee. 
Thou  setter  vp  and  puller  downc  uf  kings. 
Vouchsafe  a  jfrntle  vittorie  to  vs, 
l)r  let  vs  die  before  we  loose  the  daie.  —P.  4;- 

Malone  supposed  that  the  third  line  in  this  qnotttioo 
was  part  of  the  address  to  Warwick,  and  that  therefore  Kne 
37  in  the  amended  play  waa  addressed  to  Warwick.  B«* 
such  a  mode  of  address  would  be  an  anachronism  in  tbi* 
place,  and  almost  blasphemous;  it  is  far  better  to  tike 
the  line  as  the  beginning  of  Edward's  prayer.  Line* 35.* 
were  no  doubt  introduced  in  the  revised  play  to  prereflt 
the  misunderstanding  into  which  Malone  fell 

154.  Line  40:  Yet  that  THY  brazen  galea  qf  hearts  wy 
ope.—Dyve  prints  the;  but  for  the  reasons  mentioned  ifl 
the  last  note  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  alter  tb* 
text. 

155.  Lines  52,  53 : 

And,  iftK  thrice,  promue  them  guch  reirtrrdi 
As  viStors  wear  at  the  Olympian  gatnes. 
This  somewhat  extraordinary  proposal  is  an  instsnceof 
the  way  in  which,  in  earlier  Elizabethan  dramas,  cUak:*' 
customs  and  names  were  referred  to  aa  though  sUU  >& 
use.     Tims,  in  David  and  Bethsabe,  Feele  calls  David 
"Jove's  musician."    In  the  same  way  we  find  Xero mcs- 
tioncd  infra,  iii.  1.  40. 

Collier,  in  his  second  edition,  read  ware  for  irear,  and 
Dyce  followed  him.     I  cannot,  however,  find  any  antbo* 
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•itj  for  Mwh  a  form  of  the  past  tense  of  wear  in  the 
itermture  of  the  time,  and  the  emendation  does  not  nialce 
Jie  sentiment  any  more  natural. 

ACT  II.    Scene  4. 

IM.  Line  8:  A  tui  here 's  the  heart  that  triumpht  in  their 
DEATHS. — This  is  tlie  reading  of  Qq.  Ff.  have  death, 
which  is  not  so  forcible. 

1S7.  Lines  12,  13.— These  lines  do  not  occur  in  the 
corresponding  place  in  The  True  Tragedie.  I'hey  are,  as 
Malone  remarked,  a  repetition  of  II.  Uenry  V'l.  v.  2. 
U.  15l 

ACT   II.     ScENK  5. 

in.— The  soliloquy  in  lines  1-M  is  much  altered  and 
enlarged  from  the  version  in  Qq.  We  have  there,  instead 
ofUie  simile  of  lines  5-12,  the  following  lines: 

How  like  a  nia&tlcs<>e  ship  vp>on  the  seas, 
Thi<i  woful  battaile  doth  continue  .still. 
Now  leanin((  this  way,  now  to  that  side  driue. 
And  none  doth  know  to  whom  the  daie  will  fall. 

The  likeness  between  the  pasisa^es  is  curious.    Perhaps 

the  idea  was  suggested  by  the  words  of  Hall,  who  says 

<p.  23(J):  ••  This  deadly  battayle  '  (i.e.  of  TowU)n)  "... 

^xntinuetl .  x .  houres  in  doubtfull  victorie.   The  one  parte 

wme  time  flowyng.  and  sometime  ebbyng."    Further  on 

hetays:  "  This  conflict  was  in  maner  vnnaturall,  for  in  it 

tbeunne  fought  against  the  father,  the  brother  against 

^  brother,   the   nephew  againi$t  the  viicle,  and  the 

tcns&t  against  his  lord."  This,  it  has  been  supposed  with 

<ome  probability,  suggested  the  episodes  in  tliQ  rest  of 

the  scene.     The  statement  does  not  occur  in  Hcdinshed. 

^'ith  the  shepherd  bloiciiig  o/  hi*  naiU  of  line  3,  compare 

Loves  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2.  922,  923  : 

When  icicles  hani;  by  the  wall 
And  Dick  t^f  xhefkerd  blows  hit  tiail. 

^  slso  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  n<»te  34. 

IM.  Line  23:  To  git  upon  a  HILL,  as  I  do  itoir.— lu  line 
U  Henry  has  said,  "here  on  this  molehUl  will  I  sit  nie 
<io*n."  The  word  must  mean  a  hillock  or  knoll:  compare 
^tgrave,  who  interprets  the  French  boitie  by  "  a  hillocke, 
iDoiehill,  small  hill  or  barrow  of  ground."  And  see  i.  4. 
^,  together  with  the  passage  from  Ilolinshed  giveti  in 
iiote  92.  Whethamstede.  from  whom  Ilolinshed  is  there 
<»p}ing,  says  (i.  382)  Warwick  was  set  "super  ununi 
PsiTum  formicarium  coUiculum,"  i.e.  I  suppose,  an  ant- 
I>ill,  if  tlie  w^ords  are  to  be  taken  literally.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  during  this  scene  Henry  is  not  seen  by  the 
«>ther  speakers. 

110.  Line  36 :  So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fttoU  itill 
r^-f.- Compare  Merchant  of  Venice,  note  90. 

Ut  Line  37:  So  many  years  ere  I  shall  shear  the 
^ee— Prolmbly  a  line  has  1)€en  lost  l>efore  this.  Henry 
>Bsy  have  said,  "  So  many  months  ere  I  shall  wean  the 
IsuInl"  Malone's  explanation,  which  is  scouted  by  Dyce, 
i>  probably  right,  that  the  years  are  those  which  must 
cbpse  before  the  Iambs  are  old  enough  to  be  shorn 
(Vsr.  Ed.  xviiL  433.)  Rowe  read  months  for  years,  and 
iiss  been  followed  by  many  editors.     A  ewe's  period  of 


pregnancy  is  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-three  weeka  The 
lambing  season  begins  about  Marcli,  while  shearing  time 
is  in  the  autumn.  Tims  a  lamb  is  atK>ut  a  year  and  a  half 
old  when  flrst  shorn. 

168.  Line  38:  So  tninnfes,  hours,  days,  WEEKS,  motitht, 
and  years.— Weeks,  which  the  metre  re<|iiires,  is  omitted 
in  Ff.     It  was  inserted  by  Rowe. 

168.  Line  51:  Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  DELICATE.— The 
word  delicates  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Shakespeare. 
Compare  Marlowe.  Doctor  Fuustus : 

pleasant  fruits  and  />  incely  detioites. 

—Works,  p.  8a 

161  Line  55 :  Kuter  a  Lnnrastrinii  soldier,  bringing  in 
a  deatl  btxly.  — We  have  altered  the  stage  direction  of  Ff. 
here  and  before  line  7i>.  as  the  context  plainly  requires 
that  in  the  first  case  a  Lancastrian  soldier  should  be 
introduced,  and  in  the  second  a  Yorkist. 

165.  Line  02:  Whom  in  this  conflict  I  UNWARES  hate 
kilVd—W^i  have  followed  the  reading  of  F.  1,  F.  2,  F.  3. 
Whetlier  by  accident  or  otherwise,  many  editors  give 
unaicares,  the  reading  of  F.  4. 

166.  Line  75:  Poor  harmless  lambs  ABII»E  their  enmity. 
— Abide,  in  tlie sense  of  "pay  for."  or  "l>e  punished  for," 
is  used  interchaiigeubly  with  ahy,  the  more  proper  word. 
See  A  Midijiumnier  Night's  Dream,  note  IDl.  Qq.  in  this 
place  reatl 

Poorc  Lin)l><i  do  fcolc  the  riji'T  of  their  wraths. 

-P.  5a 

167.  Lines  77,  78 : 
let  our  hearts  and  eyes,  like  civil  war, 

lie  blind  with  tears,  and  break  o'erchanj'd  uith  gri^. 

The  best  meaning  that  ean  be  got  out  of  this  conceit 
seems  to  be:  "  Let  our  hearts  and  eyes,  like  ourselves  in 
civil  war,  Im?  self-destructive."  and  thus  Cowden  Clarke 
explained  the  passage,  following  Johnson. 

168.  Line  70:  Thou  that  so  stoutly  HAST  resisted  me. — 
This  is  the  reading  of  F.  3.     F.  1,  F.  2  have  hath. 

169.  Line  87:  i'j>on  thy  irotinds,  that  KILL  mine  eye  and 
heart.— Ft.  have  killes  or  kills.    The  text  is  Rowe's. 

170.  Line  80:  What  stratagems.  hotc/eU,  how  butch- 
erly -Tlils  is  the  reading  of  F.  3.  F.  4.  F.  1.  F.  2  have 
stragems,  which  is  plainly  a  blunder. 

171.  Lines  92,  93 : 
0  boy,  thy  father  gare  thee  life  too  soon. 
And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late! 

Warburton's  explanation  is  that  he  was  bom  too  soon, 
because  had  ho  Wen  born  later  he  would  not  have  had 
to  bear  arms;  and  that  the  father  was  too  late  in  depriv- 
ing him  of  life,  l>ecause  he  should  have  done  so  by  not 
bringing  him  into  being.  lUit  too  late,  in  line  93,  is  often 
inter))reted  here  as  too  lately,  too  recently,  as  in  Rape  of 
Lucrece,  lines  18U(),  IsOl  (<iuoted  by  Malone): 

« >,  quoth  I.urrctius.  1  ilid  give  that  life 
Which  slie  too  early  .iikI  too  late  hath  «pilled ; 

and  this  interpretation  may  be  correct.  Qq.  interchange 
late  and  soon,  and  were  followetl  by  Hanmer  and  Capell. 
The  Cniubridge  editors  remark  that  this  merely  transfer! 
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the  difflculty  of  explanation  from  one  line  to  the  other. 
Irrant  White,  however,  thinks  that  this  may  have  been 
the  originul  reading,  and  compares  Heywood's  translation 
of  Seneca's  Troas : 

O  Sonne  bexot  to  late  for  Troy,  but  bume  too  soune  for  me ! 

a  passage  of  which  he  thinks  the  lines  hi  The  True  Tra- 
gedie  may  have  been  a  reminiscence.  He  further  suggests 
that  on  the  revision  tlie  text  may  have  beeu  altered  to 
the  present  arrangement  without  sufllcient  consideration, 
in  order  presumably  to  improve  the  meaning  of  the  flrst 
line. 

178.  Line  100:  The  other  hi*  pale  CHEEK,  methhikg, 
preunteth.  — Ff .  read  cheekeit.    Tlie  text  is  Kowe's. 

ITS.  Line  104:  TAKE  ON  with  me. —Thin  expression  is 
nowadays  looked  on  as  a  vulg^isni.  We  find  it  in  Mid- 
dleton.  Michaelmas  Term,  iv.  1:  "then  will  I  begin  to 
rave  like  a  fellow  of  a  wide  conscience,  and,  for  all  the 
world,  counterfeit  to  the  life  that  which  I  know  I  shall  do 
when  I  die;  take  <ni  for  my  gold,  my  lands,  and  my  writ- 
ings" (Works,  vol.  i.  p.  491). 

171  Lines  114,  115: 
Theae  arms  qf  mine  shall  be  thy  mnding-sheet; 
My  heart,  sweet  boy,  shall  be  thy  sepulchre. 

Compare  Marlowe,  Jew  of  Malta,  iii. : 

These  arms  of  mine  shall  be  (hy  sepulchre. 

—Works,  p.  i6i. 

Lines  114-120  are  not  in  The  True  Tragedie:  they  liave  all 
tlie  appearance  of  an  insertion  superadded  u])OU  the 
earlier  play  when  the  revision  was  made.  It  seems  not 
iiu  unreasonable  supposition  that  they  were  suggested  by 
the  line  in  the  Jew  of  Malta. 

176.  Line  119:  E'e.n  for  the  loss  of  thee  -V  1,  F.  2,  F.  3 
read  Men  for  E'en;  F.  4  has  Man.  Capell  printed  Even, 
and  Dyce  E'en,  which  is  no  doubt  correct. 

ACT    II.     SCKNK  6. 

176.-  Fur  tlie  passage  in  Hall  on  which  this  scene  is 
founded,  see  note  9.  The  stage  direction  in  Qq.  is  "  Enter 
Clifford  wounded  with  an  arrow  in  hisnecke."  It  may 
have  been  in  ridicule  of  this  that  lieaumont  and  Fletcher, 
in  llie  Knight  of  the  Buniint;  Pestle,  act  v.  scene  3.  bring 
In  Balph  "  with  a  forked  airow  through  his  henir'(^Vorks. 
vol.  ii.  p.  00;  quoted  by  Steevens). 

177.  Line  6:  that  tough  commixture  )n«{f«.— This  is  the 
reading:  of  Qq.,  followed  liy  Steevens.  F.  1  has  thy  tough 
commixtures  melts,  and  F.  2,  F.  3.  F.  4.  thy  tough  com- 
mixtures melt. 

178.  Line  8:  The  common  peojUe  sirarm  like  summer 
yfi>#.— This  line  i«  found  only  in  Qq.,  but  Ff.  have,  after 
line  16.  the  line  "Tliey  never  then  had  sprung  like  sum- 
mer flies."  which  looks  like  a  perversion  of  the  line  in 
Qq.  inserted  in  a  wrong  place.  Theobald  Inserted  the 
line  here  from  Q<i. 

179   Lines  11-13.— See  note  06. 

180.  Line  18 :  Had  Uft  no  mourning  iridows  for  our 
DEATHS. —Ff.  have  death  for  deaths,  which  Capell  re- 
storeil  from  Q(i. 
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181.  Lines  41-43. -In  F.  1.  followed  tnbstantialljr  bj 
F.  2.  F.  3.  F.  4.  Unes  41.  42,  and  the  first  half  of  43  ire 
given  to  Richard,  and  Edward's  speech  begins  at  "And 
now  the  Battailes  ended. "  This  seems  mere  carelesam 
on  the  part  of  the  printer.  Qq.  give  the  speeches,  vith 
but  slight  variations,  as  in  the  text,  and  their  arrange 
ment  has  been  generally  followed  since  it  was  pointed 
out  by  Steevens. 

188.  Line  42:  A  deadly  groan,  tike  life  and  death'tdt 
parting.— Departing  means  "  parting,"  viz.  of  the  loul 
from  the  body.  Compare  line  4,  supra.  Various  correc 
tions  of  the  line  have  been  proposed.  Hanmer  would 
read  in  death;  Lettsom  and  breath;  neither  of  which 
suggestions  improves  the  sense. 

185.  Line  46:  Who  not  CONTKNTED.— Unless  the  mesn 
ing  given  in  the  foot-note  is  taken,  there  is  no  vnli  tu 
which  icho  can  belong.  The  same  intransitive  use  of  tli^ 
verb  content  is  proposed  by  Dyce  in  Venus  and  AdonU, 
line  61 : 

Forc'd  to  amtent,  but  never  to  ol>ey. 

(See  his  Glossary,  p  97.)  Qq.  have,  instead  of  line*  4<v-5". 
only  the  following : 

Who  kild  our  tender  brother  Rutland. 

And  stabd  our  princelie  father  Duke  of  Yuik.  , 

It  may  be  that  in  expanding  this  into  the  form  iu  vbiclt  ; 
we  now  have  it,  the  alteration  in  the  construction  of  tli^  i 
flrst  clause  escaped  notice. 

I 

184.  Line  55:  Bring  forth  that  fatal  SCREECH-OWL  fo  o«r 
house.— The  screech-owl  is  the  common  bam  or  wbltf 
owl  {Strix  Jlammea).  Its  usual  cry  is  a  shriek,  and  it  t* 
seldom  heard  to  hoot  as  the  brown  owls  conuuoolf  ^'• 
I'opular  dislike  extended  to  all  the  owl  tribe,  their  il> 
pearance  and  cry  being  both  supposed  to  foretell  misfi""- 
tune  and  death.  Pliny  (Natural  History,  book  x.  ih«I'  ] 
12)  says  of  the  "scritch-owle,"  ••he  is  the  verie  monitor tf 
the  night,  neither  crjing  nor  singing  out  dcere,  but  uUei 
ing  a  certaine  heavie  grone  of  dolefuU  moning  At"' 
therefore  if  he  be  seene  to  flie  either  within  cittiM.  or 
otherwise  abroad  in  any  place,  it  is  not  good,  bat  priV 
uosticateth  some  fearfuU  misfortune "  (Holland's  nioJ* 
vol.  i.  p.  270).  Compare  v.  0.  44,  infra,  in  the  yrevtv^ 
play,  and  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dreum,  v.  1.  SSS-Wi*: 

Whilst  the  screech-owl.  screechini;  kMid, 
Puts  the  wretch  that  lies  in  woe 

In  remembrance  of  u  sliroud. 

See  also  I.  Heni7  VI.  note  1V3. 

186.  Lines  05,  66 : 
Because  he  would  avoid  hl'CH  bitter  taunts 
AVhich  in  the  tivie  of  death  he  gave  our  father 

The  passage  corresponding  to  this  in  Qq.  is  as  folio** 

tliat  in  the  time  of  death. 
He  niiifht  atoid  iucM  bitter  storineb  itx  he 
In  his  hour  of  death  did  K>ve  vnto  our  Ciitht^r. 

This  is  no  doubt  corrupt;  but  Dyce  thinks  that  r*"* 
having'  been  substituted  in  the  latter  line,  it  was  by  sP 
oversight  that  «ucA  was  not  altered  into  those.  No  chang^' 
however,  is  required;  we  And  which  following  *«e*  i^ 
several  other  places;  e.g.  Twelfth  Night,  act  v.  lineS«'»^- 
In  such  forms  n-AtrA  here  were  presupposed. 
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ACT  III.  HceiM  1. 


e  81:  I  'D  chop  it  of.~¥i.  here  have  "  This  hand 
ip  it  off;"  Q(|.  ••  Ide  cut  it  off."  Compare  v.  1. 
a;  a  {NiMiige  which  i«  not  in  Tlie  True  Tragedie. 
n«  to  u«  tliat  in  thi»  place  tlie  wonls  Thit  hatid 
iilcely  to  lie  a  repetition  of  (/iw  right  hand  in 
-  a  printer's  or  trai)scriL»er'«  err<»r,  than  on  in- 
ilteration  of  the  autlior's  Wc  liave  acconlingly 
apell't  reading,  founded  on  that  of  Q<i. 

e  88.  —Edward  was  crowned  on  his  retuni  from 
une  1.  1401.  It  was  in  IMH,  according  to  Hall 
tit  Wnrwicic  went  to  France  t<>  aslc  the  hand  of 
iona  for  Eilward.  Iloliniiheil  (i«.  'la-'i)  npiienrs 
1  146t.  after  the  overthniw  uf  the  Lancaatrian 
•til  put  the  embassy  in  the  same  year  with  the 
ret  espouwd  to  £lizal>eth  Wydvile— i.e.  1464— 
ick,  it  hu«  lieen  shown,  could  not  at  the  later 
been  in  France.    (See  Lingard,  vol.  iv.  pp.  101, 

e  106:  Glouter'n  diiktdout  ut  too  ominmig.  —  Ma- 
i  to  Hull's  words  (p.  20!>)  on  the  death  of  the  <]fM>d 
iiphrey:  "It  senietli  to  many  nicn.  that  the 
title  of  Gloucester,  hath  l»een  vnfortunate  and 
M  diuerse,  whiche  for  their  honor,  hauc  lieeu 

creacion  of  itrinces,  to  that  stile  and  dignitie, 
pencer.  Thuuios  of  \VoodMt4K'ke,  sonne  to  kyng 
\v.  thinl.  and  this  duke  Ilunifrey,  whiche  thre 
by  niii«erable  «Ieath  finished  their  dales,  and 

kyng  Ricliard  the  .ill.  alKo,  duke  of  Gloucester, 
urrewus  Main  ami  confoutiiled:  so  y*  this  name 
iter,  is  t^ik£  for  an  vnhappie  and  vnfortunate 
>xe  remarked  that  this  is  based  on  Polydore 
Hti)ria  Reruni  Anglicarum.  book  xxiii.  (.<^e  Acts 
ment*.  <l:c..  p.  705,  edn.  ir>ij3  )  Tlie  superstl- 
Acter  of  KiL-liard,  here  inilicated,  is  further  de- 

thecuui-seof  this  play  and  that  of  Kii-hard  III. 

ACT   III.     fk'KXK  1. 

le  8tublK>m  flght  at  I'owton.  1461,  estiddished 
jMisltion.  Henry  and  Margaret,  with  Somerset 
r.  found  refuge  in  Scotland,  and  having  bought 

aid  by  the  cession  of  Berwick.  Iteset  Carlisle, 
outed  by  Montague.  In  Novcndnrr  the  ]Hirlia- 
nted  the  surviving  Lancastrian  nobles.  Intes- 
^U  prevented  fuither  aid  from  Scotland,  and 
argaret's  attenrpt  on  Northnml>erland  with 
nch  troops  under  Peter  de  Brezt^  endeil  in 
[1  shipwreck.     Somerset  and  Percy  snlnnitted 

and  were  pardoned,  but  in  1464  joineil  Henry 
ancastrian  exiles  in  a  new  revolt  in  the  North. 
464.  Percy  fell  at  Hedgeley  Moor,  and  a  month 
*rset  was  taken  in  battle  at  Hexham  and  l>e- 
enry  himself  barely  escapinir  by  a  precipitate 
s«Mne  time  he  took  refuge  in  Scotland,  but  af  ter- 
eems  to  have  been  in  hiding  in  Westmorland 
shire.  There  is  a  tradition  that  he  dwelt  in 
Bolton  for  several  months.  Margaret  withdrew 
s  and  sul*scquently  to  her  father  at  Anjou.  It 
.  time  that  Etlward  met  Elirabeth  Grey,  whom 
1  at  the  end  of  April,  14«)4.  The  marriage 
owever,  declareil  till  Ave  months  later.    (See 


note  11.)  llie  next  year  Henry  "whether  he  wer  past 
all  feare,  or  was  not  well  stablisheil  in  his  perflte  mynde, 
or  coubl  not  long  kepe  hymself  secrete,  in  a  di8guy.>e4l 
apparell,  boldely  entered  into  Englande.  He  was  no 
hiner  entered,  but  he  was  knowen  and  taken  of  one  Cant- 
lowe"  (Hall.  p.  261;  Fabyan  adds,  "in  a  wood,  in  the 
North  cofttrey."  Compare  the  Fragment  published  by 
lleame.  p.  S02.)  Wark worth,  p.  r>,  says  the  cajiture  was 
made  "in  a  woo<l  beside  Bungerly  Hyppyngstones "  (on 
the  Ribble).  "by  the  mean  of  a  black  [i.e.  Dominican] 
monk  of  Abyngdon."  Klsewhcre  it  is  said  to  have  hap- 
pened at  Waddington  Hall,  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
Henry  was  at  once  brought  to  Ltmdon  to  the  Tower,  "  and 
there  he  was  laied  in  sure  holde  "  (Hall,  p.  261). 

Tlie  inversion  of  the  historical  sequence  in  this  and  the 
next  scene  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Hall,  whose  chronology 
is  somewhat  un<'ertain,i  descril>es  under  one  and  the 
same  year  the  capture  of  Henry,  Edward's  marriage,  and 
Warwick's  mission  for  the  hand  of  Bona.  For  dramatic 
convenience  the  time  from  1461  to  1465  is  treated  in  the 
play  as  a  perio<l  <>f  only  a  few  months. 

190.  Kilter  two  Kee|>en«.— For  this,  the  stage  direction 
of  Q<|..  F.  1  substitutes  "Enter  Siuklo.  and  Humfrey." 
Sinklo  seems  to  have  been  an  actor  (see  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,  note  0),  and  probably,  therefore.  Humfrey  is  the 
name  of  amither.  Malone  (V'ar.  Kd.  xviii.  447)  suggestn 
that  he  may  have  been  Hunii>lirey  Jeaffes.  who  api>eai-rt 
from  HensloHe's  Diary  (pp.  0!),  10*2)  to  have  been  one  of 
the  I»nl  AdniirarH  idayers.  ami  the  holder  of  a  half- 
hliare  in  the  Rose  Thentre. 

191.  Line  24:  Lft  me  emhrare  thre,  nun-  adversitjf. 
F.  1  reads: 

Let  nie  embrace  tlie  sower  A.iiier^irie^. 

We  have  adopted  Dyco's  correction 

198.   Line  51 :  H'ith  proini*c  of  hin  tti»ter.  and  WHAT  el*f. 

—Compare  irA/it  beside,  ii.  1. 175,  supra,  and  Tempest,  iii. 

1   71-73: 

I 

Ueyond  all  limit  uf  nMa/  f/*r  i'  tlie  world 

Do  love,  I'tize,  honour  you. 

This  seems  to  be  almost  the  only  instance  in  Shakespeare 
of  trhat  meaning  "anything,"  though  there  .arc  several 
examples  where  it  means  "any." 

198  Line  55:  .S^iy.  vhat  art  thoti  THAT  talk'st  tif  kinits 
ami  tiiieenst—¥t.  omit  that,  which  is.  however,  found  in 
Qq.,  and  was  restored  by  Kowe. 

191  Line  68:  Indian  atones  are  perhaps  jiearls;  but 
India  was  commonly  reckoned  the  general  storehouse 
for  all  gems  in  Elizabethan  times. 

196.  Line  82:  do  J  not  breath K  a  manf—T\ie  same  use 

of  breathe  as  a  copulative  verb  is  found  in  Richard  111 

Iii.  5.  25,  26: 

the  plainest  hxrinless  creature 

That  #rr.iM'</ ui>on  this  earth  a  Christi.iii. 
196.  Line  97:  We  chartjf  you,  in  God's  name,  and  in  the 


1  He  puts  into  the  kcoikI  year  of  Filward'k  rei|;n  all  the  events  of 
the  third,  and  In  a  year  behindhand  in  his  nuniberin;;  for  scvi-ral  years 
after. 
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ACT  III.  Soena  2. 
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ACT  III.  8oeu  1 


king't.— The  l^rue  Tragedie— which  contain!  nothing  cor- 
responding to  lines  70  to  96— reads,  instead  of  this  line, 

And  therefore  we  charge  you  in  Cotb  name  and  the  kinifs, 

and  Ff.  have  the  same,  with  the  omission  of  the  first  two 
words.  I  suspect  the  laclcing  syllal>le  was  not  noticed 
when  the  correction  was  made.    The  text  is  Howe's. 

ACT  III.    Scene  2. 

197.  Line  2:  Sir  John  Grey.— He  is  called  Richard  in 
Qq.  and  Ff.  by  mistake.  Pope  made  the  necessary  cor- 
rection. 

196.  Line  3:  Hi*  LANDS  Uun  ui^d  on  by  the  conqueror. 
-Ff.  read  land,  but  Qq.  land*.  It  was,  however,  Edward 
who  seized  Sir  John  Grey's  lauds  after  his  victory  at 
Towton. 

190.  Lines  6,  7: 

in  quarrel  of  the  houu  qf  YORK 
The  worthy  gentleman  did  lote  hut  liff. 

This  is  incorrect  Sir  John  Grey  fought  on  the  Lancas- 
trian side  (see  note  11).  Hall  merely  says  (p.  252),  "  In 
this  battayl  were  slayn  .xxiii.  C.  men, ...  of  whouie  no 
noble  man  is  remSbred,  sane  syr  Ihon  Gray."  and  the  mis- 
take in  the  text  perhaps  arose  from  misunderstanding 
this  passage. 

too.  Lines  24-33. -This  passage,  with  lines  36-59,  is  an- 
other instance  of  «-rix«(M/^<'«.  or  dialogue  in  alternate  lines, 
already  remarked  an.  in  I.  Henry  V'l.  note  207. 

901.  Line  28:  Nay,  whip  tne,  then.  —This  is  the  reading 
of  Q»i.     Ff.  have  "  Nay  then,  whip  me." 

909.  Lines  31,  32: 

'T  trere  pity  they  tthnuld  hme  their  father' «  lands. 
L.  Grey.  Be  pitiful,  dread  lord,  and  grant  it,  then. 

It  denotes  Lady  Grey's  suit.  C'ompare  v.  7.  40,  infra,  and 
Love's  Laliour  's  L«)8t,  note  1,  for  a  similar  use  of  the  word. 
Q'l.  read  them  for  then. 

908.  Lines  07.  OS: 

/  kntur  J  am  too  wean  to  h,:  your  queen, 
A  nd  yet  Um  good  to  be  your  concubine. 

This  is  taken  from  Hall,  who  says  (p.  264)  "  she  .  .  .  aun- 
swered  .  .  .  attlrmynge  that  as  she  was  for  his  honor 
farre  vnable  to  be  liys  spouse  and  l>edfelow:  So  for  her 
awne  poore  honestie,  she  was  to  good  to  be  either  hys 
concubyne,  or  8«»uereigne  lady."  The  sentence  which 
follows  seems  to  have  furnished  the  idea  for  lines  84-86. 
Edward.  Hall  says,  "was  nowc  set  all  on  a  bote  burnyng 
fyre,  what  for  the  confidence  that  he  had  in  her  perfyte 
constancy,  ami  the  trust  that  he  had  in  her  constant 
chastitie. " 

But  lines  102-105  are  probably  founded  on  a  passage  in 
the  Life  of  Edward  the  Fifth  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  which 
Hall  reproduces  in  his  Chronicle.  The  words  are  as  fol- 
lows: "That  she  is  a  widdowe  and  hath  alredy  cliildren: 
By  god  his  blessed  la<Iy.  I  am  a  bachelor  and  have  some 
to,  &  so  eche  of  vs  hath  a  proofe,  that  neither  of  vs  is 
like  to  be  barren  "(p.  367).  They  are  found  in  a  supposed 
speech  of  Edward  IV.  to  his  mother  in  defence  of  his 
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alliance  with  Lady  Grey.  It  may  be  that  this  dupliate 
account  of  the  king's  misalliance  was  in  tlie  mind  of  the 
author  of  the  play  when  he  wrote  the  present  scene  If 
so,  he  ought  not  to  have  blundered  as  he  did  about  Sir 
John  Grey,  who  is  plainly  described  therein  as  mm 
"whom  kyng  Henry  made  knight  at  the  laste  batuillof 
sainct  Albones." 

901  Line  110.  The  widow  like*  it  not.  for  *he  took*  ml 
— F.  1  inadvertently  inserts  very  before  tad,  but  is  cc4^ 
rected  by  F.  2. 

906.  Line  112.  To  WHOM,  my  lordf-f^  Qq.  subrtao- 
tially,  and  F.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4.    F.  I  reads  who  for  whom. 

906.  Line  123 :  lords,  use  her  honourably  —  F<>r  tbe 
honorablie  of  Qq.  F.  1  has  honourable,  but  tbe  necesuiy 
correction  was  made  in  F.  2,  and  is  justified  by  the  next 
line,  where  all  the  copies  have  the  adverbial  form. 

907.  Line  131:  all  the  look'd-for  i**ite  of  their  bodiet- 
The  reading  of  Q.  1  (p.  63)  is 

all  they  liK>kt  for  issue 
Of  their  loine«, 

where  Q.  2,  Q.  3  wrongly  made  the  alteration  looke.   ¥  1. 
which  the  other  editions  substantially  follow,  has 

all  the  vnlook'd-fur  Ivsue  of  their  Bodies. 

This  seems  out  of  place,  for  Gloster  in  reckoning  op  >Q 
those  who  stand  between  him  and  the  crown  natunUj 
concludes  with  the  children  not  yet  bom,  but  whoui  tbe 
persons  spoken  of  might  reasonably  hope  for.  l'nli»k'i 
for,  the  reading  of  Ff.,  is 'followed  by  all  the  editors.  1 
cannot,  however,  give  any  more  satisfactory  inleri»r*U- 
tion  to  it  than  "  whom  it  is  not  yet  time  to  expot-t." 

906.  Line  139:  he'll  LADE  it  dry.-Tlie  wonl  Uide  hJi 
sometimes  been  misunderstood;  but  the  sense  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  following  passage  quoted  in  Dyce's  Glnaatfy 
from  Cotgrave:  "  liaequeter.  To  lade,  or  draine  s  rivtfi 
or  other  water,  with  pailes,  or  buckets."  The  vtird  isiUH 
used  with  this  meaning. 

909.  Line  153 :  Why,  love  forsic*tre  me  in  my  wo^*"''' 
womb.  — Malone  (Var.  Ed.  xviii.  p.  402)  compares  Wily 
Beguileil: 

For  lore  did  scorn  me  in  my  mother'>>  womb. 

—  Dotisley.  i»^^ 

910.  Lines  160.  161: 

To  disproportion  me  in  every  part. 

Like  to  a  chaoH,  or  an  unlick'd  bear-irhelp. 

Compare  II.  Henry  VT.  v.  1. 157;  and  v.  0.  01,  i«/rfl,whei« 
Henry  says  that  Gloster  at  his  birth  was 

An  indig'ested  and  deformed  lump. 

And  compare    Beanniont  and   Hetcher,    Wit   without 

Money,  i.  1: 

They're  only  lumps,  and  utidts^etted pitcts, 
Lick'd  over  to  a  form  by  our  affections. 

—  Work*,  vol  i.  p.  iR*. 

These  passages  call  to  mind  Ovid,  Uetam.  i.  7: 

chaos  rudis  indi^estaque  mt>lrs. 

Tlie  dramatist  has  given  cAoof  the  unusual  sense  of  "abor- 
tion." With  line  157  compare  v.  7.  23,  iiifra;  and  for  tbo 
description  of  Richard  see  Flore's  account,  given  in  Hall 
(pp.  342,  843).  There  we  are  told:  "  he  was  litle  of  stature. 
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aill  featured  of  limnet,  croke  backed,  the  left  ihulder 
lache  liiglier  than  Uie  righte.  ...  He  was  malicious, 
Tothfoll  and  enuious,  .  .  .  close  and  secrete,  a  depe  dis- 
Imuler,  luwlye  of  countenauuce,  arrogante  of  herte,  out- 
'ardely  fainilier  where  he  inwardely  hated,  not  lettyngv  i 
>  k.iM«  whom  he  thought  to  kill,  . .  .  not  alwaie  fur  euill 
ill.  but  ofter  for  ambicion  and  too  serue  his  purpose." 
Jse  where  More  tells  how  Richard  "plucked  vp  his  doublet 
eue  to  his  elbowe  on  hys  lefte  arnie,  where  he  shewed  a 
eryshe  wythered  amie  A  small  as  it  was  neuer  other" 
Jail,  p.  3e0).  See.  too,  notes  327,  336.  The  legend  of  new- 
(»m  bears  being  shapeless  is  a  well-known  one.  Pliny 
lya  (Naturall  Historie,  bk.  viii.  ch.  30):  "At  the  flrst. 
:iey  aeenif  to  be  a  lurape  of  white  flesh  without  all  formo, 
ttle  bigger  than  rattans,  without  eyes,  and  wanting  hair: 
nely  there  is  sonic  shew  and  apparance  of  clawes  that 
ut  forth.  This  rude  lumpe,  with  licking  they  fashion  Iiy 
ittle  and  little  into  fiome  shape"  (I]ollan<l's  translation, 
210).     Lines  160-102  are  not  in  Qq. 

tlL   Line  170:    Cntil   my  head,    that  thit  mU-shapd 
ruiik  bear$.  —This  is  .Steevcns's  correction.     F.  1  reads : 

Vniiil  my  luiM-shap'd  Trunke,  tliat  Ixares  llu<>  IIcul. 

112.  Line  175:  That  RENTS  tfie  thorixs.  -'i\\e  verbs  rent 
and  rfud  were  sometimes  used  interchangeably.     Tlius 
Marluwe  writes  in  Tamburlaine,  2nd  part,  i.  3: 
Wlien  Il<>rea.s  rents  a  thoiuand  swcilint;  clouds. 

•ad  in  E«iwardII.: 

Rent,  sphere  of  heaven  ! 

— Works,  pp.  48,  aij. 
Compare  Richard  III.  i.  2.  126. 

tl3   Lines  182,  It^: 
Why,  I  can  uniU,  and  murder  irhUeii  I  §mile; 
And  cry  "  Content"  to  that  which  grievet  my  heart. 

"Hiere  seems  to  be  a  recollection  of  these  lines  in  the  sen- 
Uuent  of  Chumis  in  Wily  Beguiled: 

I  cry  content,  and  murder  where  I  kiss. 

— Dodsley,  ix.  231. 

til  Line  1S7:  I  'II  ilay  more  gazeru  than  the  BAiilLlsK. 
^See  II.  Henry  VL  note  185. 

tlS.  Line  100  —Sinon  was  a  Greek  who,  Virgil  tells  us 
ia  .€neid,  bk.  ii.,  by  his  false  words  and  lelf-intliited 
•oamis  obtaineil  for  the  wooden  horse,  in  which  armed 
Greeks  were  hidden,  admission  into  Troy.  Compare  Lu- 
«fece,  lines  1506-1522. 

tW.  Line  103:  the  murderous  Maciiiavel.  —  See  I. 
Henry  VL  note  258,  The  anachnmisni  here  does  not 
*ctur  In  The  True  Tragedie.  where  the  corresponding  pas- 
•»|e(p.  lilt  reads  "  the  aspiring  CaUlin." 

ACT  TIL     Scene  3. 

UT-The  passage  in  Hall  upon  which  is  founded  the 
iadOent  of  Warwick's  embassy  to  demand  the  hand  of 
U»e  Laily  Bona  is  given  in  note  32,  nipra.  The  other  in- 
cidents of  this  scene  belong  to  the  year  1470.  when,  accord- 
iOi  to  Hall  (p.  Z78X  Warwick.  "  miitmstyng  that  he  was 
not  able  to  mete  with  hys  enemyea,    .    .    .    determined 


to  sayle  to  kyng  Loys  the  French  kyng,  to  renew  the 
faniilier  acquayntaunce,  whiche  he  had  with  him  when 
he  was  there  of  Ambassade,  for  the  mariiige  of  kynge 
Edward  as  you  haue  hard."  liMVing  landed  in  Normandy, 
he  "rode  with  greate  pompe  towanl  Amboyse,  where  the 
Frenche  kyng  laie.  .  .  .  Whe  he  came  to  the  kyngea 
presence,  he  was  with  all  kyndes  of  curtesie  and  human!- 
tie  receiued  and  welcomed :  To  whom  )»y  long  tracte  of 
tyme,  he  declared  tlie  causes  &,  consideracions,  of  his 
commyng  into  Fraunce."  The  dniniati»t  has  l>een  blamed 
for  his  departure  from  histor>'  in  maliing  Queen  Margaret 
so  quickly  cast  aside  her  enmity  towards  Warwick.  Pro- 
bably, however,  he  merely  full<»wed  the  Clironiele,  which 
does  not  mention  the  matter.  Hall  says  (p.  281),  "When 
Queue  AInrgarete.  whiclie  soiorned  with  Duke  Reyner  her 
father,  called  kyng  of  iSicile,  Ac.  Harde  tell  that  the  ei le 
of  Warwickc  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  had  abandoned 
Euglande,  and  wer  come  to  the  Frenche  Courte:  hopyng 
of  newe  comfort,  with  all  diligence  came  to  Amboyse, 
with  her  onely  son  Prince  Etlward.  And  with  her  came 
liVsper  erle  of  I'cnbioke,  and  Ihon  erle  of  Oxenford.  whic-he 
after  diuerse  long  iniprisonnicntes  lately  es<.-aped,  fled  out 
of  Englande  into  Fraunce  and  came  by  fortune  to  this 
assemble.  After  that  thei  had  long  comoned,  and  de- 
bated diuerse  matters,  concernyng  their  suretie  and 
wealthe,  they  determined  by  meane  of  the  Frenche  kyng. 
to  conclude  a  league  and  a  treatie  betwene  them:  And 
flrst  to  l»egin  with  all,  for  the  more  Kure  foundacion  of  tlic 
newe  amitie.  Eilward  Prince  of  Wales,  wedded  Anne 
second  daughter  to  therle  of  Warwicke,  whiche  La<ly 
came  with  her  niotiier  into  Fraunce.  .  .  .  After  this 
niaringe  the  duke  and  tbeiies  toke  a  solempne  othe,  that 
they  should  neuer  leauc  the  wane,  vntill  suche  tyme  as 
kyng  Henry  the  sixt,  «)r  the  prince  his  Sonne,  were 
restoretl  to  the  full  i»o.-i8fKhion  and  Diademe  of  the 
Realnie.  .  .  .  When  the  lenjrue  was  concluded  .  .  . 
the  Frenche  kyng  lent  them  shippes,  money,  and  men, 
and  that  thei  mighte  the  surer  saile  into  Englande,  he 
appoynted  the  Bastard  of  (Burbon).*  Admirallof  Fraunce 
with  a  greate  nauie,  to  defende  theim  against  the  armie  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgoyne." 

218  Line  11:  to  mu  humble  STATE  conform  myfel/.—VI. 
read  teat,  a  repetition  from  the  previous  line.  We  have 
followed  Dyce  in  adopting  Walker's  correction. 

219.  Lines  2r,,  26; 

Is.  OP  n  king,  become  a  banisfi'd  man. 
And /orc'd  to  lice  in  Scotland  a  FoKLORN. 

Of  a  king  means,  "from  being  a  king."  Of  in  this  sense- 
occurs  in  the  frdlowing  passage  from  Greene's  Orlando 
FurioRo:  "Agathoclo«.  who  of  a  base  ]>otter  wore  the 
kingly  diadem  "(Works,  p.  03).  Compare  also  Peele,  Battle 

of  Alcazar,  v.  1.  38.  39: 

tya  manly  nun. 

Lo,  in  a  twinkling,  a  senseless  stock  we  see. 

—Works,  p.  43?. 

The  substantive  For/or7i,  meaning  "  outcast, "  "  solitary,  "" 
seems  not  to  occur  elsewhere  except  in  the  following  pas- 
sage given  in  Richardson's  Diet,  from  the  Tatler,  No.  210: 


1  i.e.  hesitating. 


S  Hall  incorrectly  writes  Biitxoyn:  I  have  substituted  Burton  frotni 
Holinshed  tp.  296I,  who  copies  IIrII's  words  almost  verbatin>. 
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ACT  HI.  Scene  9. 
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ACT  IT.  Scene  i 


"  I  become  weary  aud  impatient  of  the  derision  of  the 
gigglert  of  our  Sei;  who  call  me  old  maid,  and  tell  me,  I 
ihall  lead  apes.  If  yoa  are  truly  a  patron  of  the  dis- 
treaaed,  and  an  Adept  in  Astrology,  you  will  advise  whether 
I  shall,  or  ought  to  be  prevailed  upon  by  tlie  impertinences 
of  my  own  Sex,  to  give  way  to  the  importunities  of  yours. 
I  assure  you,  I  am  burrounded  with  botli,  tliough  at 
present  a  forlorn"  (iv.  82,  edn.  1774). 


).  Line  94:  To  make  pretcription.—"  PreMcriplion," 
according  to  Cowell,  "  is  a  course  or  use  of  auy  thing  for 
a  time  beyond  the  memory  of  man,  as  the  expositid  of  the 
law  termes  doth  define  it.  Kiteh.  /ol.  104.  saith  thus: 
Prescription  is,  when  for  continuance  of  time,  whereof 
there  growetii  no  memory,  a  pcrticuler  person  hath  per- 
ticular  right  against  another  perticular  person"  (The  In- 
terpreter, HXS7,  sig.  £ee  2X 

ttl.  Line  102:  the  lord  A  ubrey  Vere.    See  note  6. 

852.  Line  109:  Queen  Margaret.  Prince  Edward,  and 
OiJ^ford.— To  mend  the  metre,  Hanmcr  read  lord  Oxford. 
Lines  consisting  mostly  of  proper  names  are  often  un- 
rhythmical. 

853.  Line  124:  an  ETERNAL  j><an^-Tliis  is  the  reading 
of  Qq.,  adopted  by  Warburton  and  succeeding  editors. 
F.  1  has  externall.  The  meaning  "  perennial"  appears  to 
1»elong  to  tlic  Wf»rd  nuwhere  else  in  Sliakespeare. 

SM.  Line  127:  Exempt  from  envy,  but  not  from  dudain. 
—The  meanhig  appears  to  be  that  Edward's  love  was  not 
liable  to  malice  or  spite,  though  it  might  be  to  disdain; 
which  is  rather  an  awkward  way  of  saying  that  his  love 
would  not  turn  to  hatred  but  it  might  to  sconi  if  his  suit 
were  rejected. 

B26.  Line  140:  To  Edirard,  \¥»;  not  to  the  Enijliah  king. 
—The  reading  of  Qq.  is: 

To  Hdwanl,  but  nnt  the  EnijIUh  kinj;^. 

Ff.  have: 

To  Edward,  but  not  to  the  Hnf^Hsh  kincf : 

a  line  which  can  only  be  scanned  by  giving  an  unnnturtd 
accent  to  the  words  hut  and  to.  The  emendation  which 
we  have  made  restores  tlie  proper  accent  anil  makes  i\ 
more  forcible  speech. 

S26.  Line  1.W:  Peace,  impudent  and  nhnmeles*  War- 
ufick!  PKACK.— Tlie  last  word,  wanting  in  F  1,  was  sup- 
plied in  F.  2. 

287.  Line  167:  Protid  utter-vp  and  puller  doien  qf  kingn! 
-Compare  v.  1.  26,  and  ii.  8  37.  ntpra,  where  almost  the 
same  words  are  part  of  Edward's  prayer.    See  note  164. 


I.  Line  160:  Thy  §ly  COSVETANCK.— Sec  1.  Henry  VL 
note  79. 


Lino   175:   to   SOOTHE  your  forgery.  —  Compare 
Greene,  James  the  Fourth,  i.  1: 

Who  soc/Ae  no  vice,  who  fUtter  not  for  pain. 

—Works,  p.  180, 

Heath  proposed  to  read  gmooth,  but  this  seems  rather  to 
have  the  meaning  of  "flatter." 

00.  Lines  186,  187: 

Did  I  forget  that  by  the  house  qf  York 
My  father  eatne  untimely  to  hit  death  f 
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This  is  a  strange  misstate  meut  Kichard,  Earl  of  Silii- 
bury,  Warwick's  father,  was  beheaded— by  MargsreVi 
onlers,  it  was  said  — at  Pontefract»  having  been  tsken 
prisoner  in  the  Lancastrian  victory  at  Wakefield  in  1461. 
The  line  comes  unaltered  from  The  True  Tragedie,  wboe 
the  mistake  is  still  more  surprising  since  that  play  io  a 
former  scene  (p.  46)  represents  Salisbury  as  falling  on  the 
Yorkist  ^ide  au  Towton. 

SSI.  Line  228:  I'LL  ttear  the  WILLOW-GARLANP /or Aii 
»ake.  -The  willow-garland  was  tlie  badge  of  a  deserted 
lover.  Compare  Much  Ado  About  Notliing,  ii  1.  224:  "I 
offered  him  my  company  to  a  willow-tree,  ...  to 
moke  him  a  garland,  as  being  forsaken ; "  and  Tlie  Com- 
plaint of  a  Lover  Forsaken  of  his  Love— a  variation  of 
which  is  found  in  Othello-  has  for  its  refrain,  "MiigO 
the  greene  willow  shall  be  my  garland  "  ((^happell,  Popu- 
lar Music,  pp.  206,  774).  So  Spenser  describes  the  trte  m 
"  the  willow,  worne  of  forlurne  paranioui-s"  (Faery  Queen, 
bk.  i.  canto  1,  st.  9) 

F.  1  reads  here  f  for  /  'U.  but  infra,  iv.  1.  100.  hss  1% 
The  text  is  from  Qq. 

SaS.  Lines  28.S,  234: 

But,  Waneick, 

Thou  atui  Lord  Oxford,  tcithftce  thmttand  wen. 

We  have  adde«l  Lord,  which  Ff.  <miit,  making  the  line « 
syllable  short  at  the  beginning.  The  same  correction  vu 
proposed  by  Keightley.     Lines  234-237  arc>  not  iu  (/•i- 

83S.  Lines  242.  243: 

/  'Ujoin  mine  ELDEST  davghtn  and  myj^y 
To  him  forthwith  in  holy  tredloek-bandg. 

Wnrwick's  ehler  daughter,  Isabel,  was  married  to  tbc 
Duke  of  Clarence  at  Calais  in  1469;  it  was  Anne,  thr 
younger  dauuhter,  who  became  the  wife  of  Prince  Bl 
ward.  The  same  error,  which  was  probably  tlie  ilrsiw- 
tists  own,  occurs  itifra,  iv.  1.  118.  but  in  Riihartl  Illi  1 
163,  the  Lady  Anne  is  correctly  descrilwd  as  "  VVarwIil^'' 
youngest  daughter."  llieobald  suli8titute<l  yimngerloi 
elder. 

281  Lines  252.  253: 

And  THOU,  Lord  Bourbon,  our  high-admiral, 
Shalt  icaft  them  over  u?ith  our  royal  fleet. 

Qq.  have  you  and  $haU.  In  F.  1  you  lias  been  sltered 
to  thou,  but  (thall  remains.    The  text  is  from  F.  2. 

"This  iiersonage  was  Louis,  Count  of  Koussillun.  s  na- 
tural son  of  Charles,  Duke  of  Bourbon,"  and  grandson  of 
John.  Duke  of  Bourlion,  who  occurs  in  Henry  V.  (French, 
p.  208). 

ACT    IV.      SCKNE  1. 

286.— For  the  basis  of  the  latter  part  of  this  scene  •«« 
notes  IS  and  20.  These  events  were  but  the  precni«"^ 
and  not,  ns  here  represented,  the  result  of  Warwl*** 
alliance  with  Margaret,  llie  dramatist,  however.  !»«•* 
chosen  to  8ulK>r«Iinate  everything  else  to  this,  in  order,  it 
may  be.  to  av<»id  complicatim;  his  story  with  too  msny 
details  of  the  tortuous  course  of  the  events  of  the  time. 
Accordingly,  in  scene  6  Rlward's  flight  to  Flanders  in 
Octolter,  1470,  is  represented  as  following  iuimedistrb 
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lis  escape  fh>in  Middleham  in  Aogrnst,  1409.  Edward 
lelly  was  in  Warwiclc's  power  twice.    See  note  11. 

•.  Enter    .    .    .    Soxerket.-As  has  been  pointed 

in  note  4.  tupra,  the  Duke  of  Somerset  is  wrongly 

odncetl  in  Uiis  place.     The  fourtli  dulce  was  never 

fching  bnt  a  Lancastrian.     The  mistfllce  is  from  The 

e  Tragedie    Malone  (Var.  E<1.  xviii.  p.  481)  says  that 

lat  play  .^merset  does  not  appear  in  this  scene;  but 

is  an  oversight,  fur  line  127,  "Clarence  and  SomerKot 

I  gone  to  Warwick,"  as  well  as  the  stage-direction 

r  line  123,  are  both  found,  with  triflinfc  variations,  in 

Tme  Trngedie  (Hazlitt,  p.  7tf).     Perliapa  the  author 

thiukiiiK  of  the  third  Duke  of  Soroeniet,  who  for  a 

t  tim«'  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  acknowledged 

rani  as  king  and  was  received  into  favour.    Compare 

r7.  Line  8:  Enter  .  .  .  PEMBROKE,  Stafford,  and 
iTixns.-  After  thiii  K.  1  continues,  "foure  stand  on  one 
}.  and  foure  on  the  other."  No  doubt  the  king  stood 
he  middle.  The  puMflxe  suggests  that  the  text  of  this 
Y  In  F.  1  was  printed  from  an  acting  copy. 

n.  FJne  'J:  Xotr.  brother  Clarence,  how  like  you  our 
iVe.-  Ff.  hare 

Now  Rruthcr  «yClarencc, 
How  like  you  our  Choyce. 

!  follow  Pope  in  oniittiiitr  the  of  and  reatling  the  two 
es  as  one.  The  arrangement  of  the  lines  throughout 
s  scene  in  the  Folio  is  most  confused. 

19.  Line  17:  AT.  ami  $hall  have  your  will,  became  our 
'j.~Ai/,  which  is  missing  in  Ff.,  was  added  by  Walker. 

18.  Line  22:  Whom  Gmi  hath  join'd  together;  ny.  t  icere 
y.  — Ff.  have  ay  .\Sh  t  ire  re  pity.  We  omit  and  iis 
ngsopertluouft  and  wenkening  the  force  of  Oloucester's 
*r.  IJnes  20-23  are  otherwise  arningcil.  as  by  Capell. 
arrantre  them  thus,  obviously  through  some  blunder 
the  transcriber: 

N'»t  I :  no : 

CfOil  forlHfl,  th.it  I  should  wish  thetii  kCiierM 

Whom  cio»l  hath  JoynM  together: 

I.  and  'twere  (•ittie.  to  tunder  them. 

That  yoake  lo  weil  together. 

Hi.  Line  40:  England  is  waje,  if  true  within  it»e\f. 
ttpare  King  John,  note  322. 

Hi.  Line  41:  V'K!*:  hvt  the  wferwhen  t  i*  bark'd  with 
"vace.-  This  is  the  reading  of  F.  2.     F.  1  omits  yet. 

%  Lines  4^-68.  — Tlie  following  passage,  from  a  speech 
It  into  (Marence's  month  by  Hall.  iUiistrates  all  the 
lotions  in  tills  place:  aildressing  Warwick,  he  sayi>, 
%nke  you  t«>  haue  hym  kynd  to  you.  that  is  vnkynd. 
Id  TDDatuml  to  me  l»eynge  his  awne  brother  .  .  .  ? 
Uijrou  knowe  well  enough,  that  the  heire  of  the  L^mle 
^  he  hath  maried  to  his  wifes  brother,  the  heire  also 
'tht  lonlf  Bonuile  and  Haryngton,  he  hath  geuen  to  his 
^  Sonne,  and  theire  of  the  lorde  Hungerford.  he  hath 
"XBtcd  to  the  lonle  Ilastyngrs:  thre  marlages  ni<»re 
1*^  for  bis  twoo  brethren  and  kynne.  then  for  suclie 
**if6aDd1yngefip  as  he  hath  liestowed  theini  on  "(p.  271). 
^  qocea's  brother  (}int  53)  was  Antony,  who  married 


Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Lord  Scales,  in  1406.  He 
api»eari  in  the  fourth  scene  of  this  act  as  Lord  Rivers. 
Some  account  of  him  is  given  in  note  22.  The  "son"  of 
line  57  is  "  Syr  Thomas  Grey,  sonne  to  syr  Ihon  Grey,  the 
(luenes  fjrrst  husl>and.  [who]  was  created  Marques  Dorset, 
and  maried  to  Cicilie.  heyre  to  the  lord  lionuile  "  (Hall,  p. 
264).  The  heiress  of  Lord  Hungerford,  French  says  (p. 
228X  did  not  marry  William  Lord  Hastings,  as  Hall  has 
stated,  bnt  his  ttm  Eilward.  the  second  lord.  Before  then, 
she  had  been  unsuccessfully  sought  as  a  ward  by  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  for  his  eldest  son  (Hall,  p.  273> 

Ml  Lines  73.  74: 
So  your  dittlikes,  to  whom  I  would  be  jtUasing, 
Doth  cloud  my  joy*  with  danger  and  with  torrow. 

For  the  form  doth  following  a  plural  subject,  compare 
tlie  reading  of  Q<{.  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Piologue,  lines 

7.8. 


Lines  84,  85     Printed  as  prose  in  Ff.     We  follow 
CHi>ell  in  arrangin:;  it  as  verse. 

M6.   Liiieit  m-9l  —In  F.  1  these  lines  are  printed  thus : 

(,'i'<  /.v.  nee /tifi/oH  thee: 
Therefore,  in  l>ii«:fe.  tell  nie  their  word.<i. 
As  neere  as  thou  canNt  giic.vsc  them. 
What  an>wer  makes  Kin<  Lewis  vnto  our  Letters  T 

and  so,  sulMtaiitially,  F.  2.  F.  3.  F.  4.  The  arrangement 
in  the  text  ditTers  from  that  of  Capell,  UHually  ailopted  by 
modem  eilitors.  There  must  be  a  broken  line,  and  the 
stage-direction  added  by  us  explains  why  we  have  pre- 
ferred to  make  the  broken  line  at  line  iK). 

947.  Line  VS.  '•  Hu  feU/aUfe  Edward,  TIIV  )iui>i>otiedking." 
—This  is  the  rendiuft  of  Q(|.  and  of  Kowe.  Ff.  have  th*. 
although  in  iil.  3.  223,  where  the  same  line  has  alreaily 
j»ccurred.  the>  read  thy. 


IJne  110:  vit  you  font.-  Compare  v  2  3:  "Montague, 
sit  faAt;  I  fteek  for  thee;"  and  I'eele,  IVattle  of  Alcazar. 
Hi.  1.  48:  where  Stukely  begins  a  nioiioh^guc  with  the 
wonls,  "Sit/a«t,  .Sebastian;"  also  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
The  Cliames.  II.  Z:  " tiit  fatt,  Don  Frederic !' (Works,  i. 
p.  502).  Tlie  phrase  was  a  jMipular  one.  meaning.  "Look 
to  yourself!"  In  Dekker,  Match  Me  in  London,  it  is 
found  in  itn  original  application:  "  I  must  ride  that  Beast, 
and  l>est  Hit/a»t"  (Works,  iv  p.  143). 


Lines  124.  12.5: 
Sot  1:  my  thoughts  aim  at  a  further  matter; 
Sot  for  the  love  of  Edward,  but  the  cnncn  J  stay. 

F.  1,  followed  substantially  by  the  other  Folios,  reads: 

\nt  1 : 

My  thoii);ht!t  ayme  at  a  further  matter; 

I  4tay  not  f<-r  the  loue  (4  Kdw.ird,  but  the  Crowne. 

Capell's  arrangement,  which  has  lieen  generally  adopted. 

is  as  foHows: 

Not  J : 

My  thoughts  aim  at  a  further  matter;  I 

Stay  not  for  the  love  "f  lidward,  hut  the  crown. 

The  obJectit>n  to  this  is  tliat  it  is  very  unusual,  at  least 
in  as  early  a  play  as  this,  to  find  a  line  ending  with  an 
unstopped  monosyllable  following  a  pause.     Pojie  nr- 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  i. 


ranges  line  124  as  wo  do,  and  omiU  the  before  Uwe  in  line 
1^    The  Alexandrine  might  be  avoided  by  reading : 

Noel: 

My  thoughts  aim  at  a  further  mart;  I  stay 

Not  for  the  lore  of  Edward,  but  the  crown. 

Mark  would  suit  the  passage  very  well,  while  matter, 
which  here  must  have  a  rather  nuusual  force,  might 
easily  have  l)een  a  mUprint  for  mark.  If  this  conjecture 
be  adopted,  the  My  at  beginning  of  line  125  must  be  em- 
phasized by  the  speaker. 

ACT  IV.    Scene  2. 

860.— Edward  was  captured,  according  to  Hall,  shortly 
after  tlie  battle  at  Danesmoor.  The  {rassage  on  which 
this  and  the  next  scene  are  founded  is  as  follows:  "the 
kynge  coiiceyuinge  a  certayne  hr»i>e  of  peace  in  his  awue 
imaginacion,  toke  bothe  lesse  hede  to  him  selfe,  and  also 
lesse  fered  the  outward  att^ptes  of  his  eneniyes.  .  .  . 
All  the  kynges  doyiiges  were  by  espials  declared  to  the 
erie  of  Warwycke,  which  lyke  a  wyse  and  politique  Capi- 
tayne  entendyng  not  to  Icse  so  great  an  auaiintnge  to  hym 
geuen,  ...  in  the  dead  of  the  nyght,  with  an  elect 
company  of  men  of  warre,  As  secretly  as  was  possible  set 
on  the  kynges  felde.  kylling  them  that  kept  the  watche, 
and  or  >  the  kynge  were  ware  (for  he  thought  of  nothynge 
lesse  then  of  that  chaunce  that  happened)  at  a  place  called 
Wolney*  .  liij .  myle  from  Warwycke,  he  was  takS  pry- 
■oner."  Hence  "  he  caused  hyni  by  secret  iomeys  in  the 
nyght  to  be  conueyed  to  Myddelham  Castell  in  Yorkeshire, 
A  there  to  be  kept  vnder  the  custody  of  the  Archeblshop  of 
Yorke  his  brother  "  (p.  275).  How  far  this  statement  re- 
presents what  actually  hai>pened  there  is  no  sufficient 
evidence  for  deciding. 

861.  Line  12.  Welcome,  sweet  Clarence;  my  daughter 
thall  be  thine. --¥(.  read  But  welcome,  t&c.  Pope  changed 
itweet  Clarence  to  friend,  a  very  plausible  emcndati(»n. 
But  may  have  been  inserted  by  mistake  from  the  but  in 
the  line  aliove. 

868.  Line  15:  His  foldien  lurking  in  the  TOWNS  about 
— Ff.  read  town,  and  so  do  Q<i  ;  but  iv/ra,  sc.  3,  line  13 
(a  passage  not  found  In  the  True  Tragedie).  we  have 

his  chief  followers  lodf^e  in  tiru'tis  about  him, 

and  the  reading  in  the  text  has  been  generally  adopted  in 
consequence. 

868.  Lines  1(^21.-  The  story  of  Rhesus  and  his  horses  Is 
told  In  the  tenth  book  of  the  Iliad.  He  was  a  Thracian 
prince  who  came  to  bring  help  to  Piiam;  but  it  had  l>eeu 
prophesied  that  if  his  horses  drank  of  the  Xanthus  and 
grazed  on  the  Trojan  plains  the  Greeks  would  never  take 
Troy.  Accordingly  hiomede  and  I'lysses  came  upon  him 
on  the  night  of  his  coming,  killcil  him.  and  brought  away 
his  horses.  The  dramatist's  authority  may  have  been 
Ovid,  Met}inion>hoses,  xiii.  08-108,  240-262,  and  Viigil, 
jKneid,  i.  4<»-473. 

ACT  IV.     ScKNK  3. 

861  Line  14:  While  he  himself  keeps  IIKRK  in  the  cold 
/eld.  -  -Ff.  omit  here,  which  Hanmer  inserted. 


I  ere. 
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Lines.  16.  17 
A  y,  but  give  me  WORSHIP  attd  quietnev; 
I  like  it  better  than  a  dangerous  howmr. 

Steevens  compares  Falstaff's  speech  in  I.  Henry  IV.  x.  t 
62:  "  I  like  not  such  grinning  honour  as  Sir  Walter  hstb; 
give  me  life."  Worship,  A.  S.  tceorthseipe,  literally deaoln 
"worthiness,"  and  hence  "dignity."  Compare  Ricbsrd 
III.  i.  1.  66:  *'that  good  man  of  uvrship^  There  tbe 
word  seems  to  be  used  in  a  depreciat/try  sense.  It  de- 
notes the  honour  attaching  to  an  elective  office  nibet 
than  that  belonging  to  an  hereditary  title. 

866.  Line  30:  Why,  Wartpiek.  ichen  we  parted  LAsT- 
Thia  is  the  reading  of  Qq.    Ff.  omit  lagt, 

867.  Line  32:  When  you  disgrae'd  me  in  my  KMBASSiPE. 
— The  word  embassade  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Shske- 
speare,  who  elsewhere  uses  embassage  or  embassy.  U 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  from  Hall,  who  has  it  at 
p.  265,  and  again  In  the  following  passage:  "  speakeof  tbe 
vngentle,  vntrue  and  vnprincely  handelyng  of  me,  io  tbe 
laste  ambassade"  (p.  270).  Hollnshed  in  the  correipcoii- 
ing  pasiiages  uses  embassage,  as  The 'True  Tragedie  due» 
here  (p.  78). 

868.  Line  41:  Brother  qf  Clarence.  WHAT,  art  thvn  ierr 
too/—i\  1  reads: 

Yea,  Brother  of  Clarence. 
Art  thuu  here  too? 

It  seems  at  first  sight  as  if  a  line  had  been  omitted,* 
Clarence  has  not  yet  spoken,  unless  we  suppose  that  linet 
33-40  should  be  given  to  him;  but  it  may  be  intenUcitfl 
on  the  dramatist's  ]>art  that  Clarence  should  skulk  in  tbr 
background,  until  Waiwick  alludes  to  him,  and  tbat 
Edward  should  address  himself  first  to  his  brother,  to 
whom  belonged  the  greater  ignominy  In  this  transactios. 
purposely  inflicting  a  slight  on  Warwick.  The  Yea  inf  1 
seems  to  have  been  a  mistake  of  the  transcriber,  wbo»e 
eye  was  caught  by  the  Hay  at  the  beginning  of  line  4S- 
At  any  rate,  the  two  consecutive  lines  beginning  yes  ibJ 
nay  are  not  pleasing  to  the  ear,  neither  can  Une  41  v 
presented  in  F.  1  be  made  to  scan,  therefore  we  have  ten- 
tured  on  the  emendation  in  the  text;  and  have  added  tbr 
stage-direction  after  line  38  to  explain  Edward's  addrea^ 
ing  his  speech  first  to  Clarence. 

869.  Lines  46-48: 

Though  fortune's  malice  overthrow  my  state. 
My  mind  exceeds  the  ecmpass  of  her  wheel. 
War.  Then,  for  hi»  mind,  be  Edieard  England's ki»!! 

A  variation  of  the  idea  which  has  occurred,  supm,  '^^  ^^ 

59.60: 

Ay.  but  thou  talk'st  as  if  thou  wert  a  kinn^. 
A*,  //en.  Why,  so  I  am— in  mind;  and  that's  eiicniK'ii- 

The  metaphor  in  lines  46,  47  is  hardly  clear. 

860.  Line  55:  /  7/  follow  you,  and  teU  UlU  THKRl  ir*«' 
aiwtrer.— The  words  him  there  are  not  In  >T,  but  w«** 
added  by  Dyce.  Evidently  two  syllablea  are  neceHtfT 
Pope  rea«l  tell  you  what  reply.  Instead  of  tell  wkataMSKt- 
which  Dyce  objects  to,  because,  he  aaya.  **  we  rami  Mf 
pose  that  Warwick  had  alreaily  informeil  Somertei»  Ac 
of  the  answers  of  Louis  and  the  Lady  Bona  to  Edwaid* 
message  " 
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ACT  IV.    Scene  4. 

liton  generally,  following  Theobald,  haye  Uid 
at "  the  palace,"  la  of  Weatminater.  I1ie  Tower 
▼er.  a  favourite  realdence  of  Edward's,  and  we 
i  Fabyan  (p.  C58)  that  the  queen  remained  there, 
g*!  lodging,  when  Edward  went  to  the  north 
arwick's  forcea.  The  news  of  £dward'a  flight 
lizabeth  about  the  Itt  of  October,  1470,  wiien, 
to  Stowe,  she  stole  "secretly  in  the  night  out 
nrer  of  London  by  water  to  Westminster,"  and 
uary  (p.  422). 

e  19:  T  B  THIS  that  makti  me  bridle  pamion.— 

This  is  it  that  makes  me  bridle  passion. 

,  F.  3,  F.  4  seek  to  amend  by  inserting  my  before 
I  snspect  that  thu  may  have  been  accidentally 
r  transcrilier  or  printer,  and  afterwards  inserted 
•ng  place;  and  then  is  it  written  for  't  it  or  it  u. 

e  22:  And  Hop  the  riting  qf  BL00l>-SUCKl2fa 
«  IL  Henry  VI.  note  18& 

e  31 :  /  72  hence  forthwith  unto  the  SANrruART. 
ctuary  here  referred  to,  as  before  intimated,  is 
ct  of  Westminster  Abbey,  upon  which  Edward 
isor  is  said  to  have  conferred  the  privilege  of 
)tection  t-t  criminals  who  might  take  refuge 
■oad  Sanctuary  is  still  the  name  of  the  open 
tie  west  of  the  Abbey. 

ACT  IV.    Scene  5. 

«  4:  Thus  STANDS  the  eam.—T.  1  reads  etand 
,  an  evident  slip  of  the  printer.  Below,  line  8, 
e  for  eormee. 


e  5:  Is  prisoner  to  the  biehop,  at  whose  hands.— 


pfriaoner  to  the  Bishop  M*rf,  at  whose  hands. 

'  Pope  in  omitting  here, 

le  19:  ITour  horse  stands  ready  HERE  at  the 
rr.— So  Hanmer;  here  is  omitted  in  Ff..  making 
t>le  line. 

mil:  To  Lynn,  my  lord;  and  ship  from  thenee 
rs,—Y.  I  has  shipL  In  Qq.  this  line  is  given  to 
Neither  Hastings  nor  Stanley  has  any  speech 
»  him.  but  instead  of  line  23  Edward  speaks  as 

Hastings,  and  Stanlie,  I  will 
Requite  your  loues.  _P.  8o. 

ACT  IV.    Scene  6. 

anriek  freed  Henry  from  his  imprisonment  on 
f  Octolier,  1470,  the  Tower  having  been  delivered 
It  resistance.  In  the  parliament  in  November 
wmrde  was  declared  a  trey  tor  to  his  coutrey, 
of  y*  Bealme  .  .  .  A  all  his  goodes  were  c6fls- 
iodged,  forfayted:  &  lyke  sentence  was  geuen 
n  his  partakers  &  frgdes. "  After  settling  the 
if  succession,  "the  erle  of  Warwycke  as  one  to 
M  IL 


whome  the  commd  welthe  was  much  beholden,  was  made 
Kuler,  <S:  Gouemor  of  the  Realme,  with  whom  as  felow 
and  compaignion  was  associated,  George  duke  of  Clarence 
his  Sonne  in  law"  (Hall,  p.  286). 

270.  Line  20 :  For  /nr  men  rightly  TEMPER  with  the 
stars.— The  use  of  the  verb  temper  with  the  inti-ansitive 
sense  "suit  oneself  to,"  "act  in  conformity  with,"  is  not 
at  all  common.  We  And,  however,  the  word  used  transi- 
tively with  the  meaning  "suit,"  "conform,"  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage:  "  to  temper  his  talke  to  the/antasie  and 
pleasure  of,  &c.  Orationem  auribus  multitudinis  accom- 
modare.  Cic."  (Baret,  Alvearie.  sub  voce).  For  the  use  of 
the  wurd  stars  compare  Richard  II.  note  264. 

871.  Line  56:  And  aU  his  lands  and  goods  BE  confiscate. 
-  F.  1  omiU  be,  which  Malone  inserted.  F.  2,  F.  3.  F.  4 
read  amfiscated;  but  confiscate  is  the  only  form  of  the  par- 
ticiple used  in  Shakespeare,  and  is  found  in  the  passage 
of  Hall  quoted  above  (note  2UU)l  See  Merchant  of  Venice, 
note  305. 

ACT  IV.    Scene  7. 

27S.  Line  1:  Now,  brother  Richard,  Hastings,  and  the 
rest.—  Ff.  have  Lord  Hastings.  We  follow  Pope  In  omit- 
ting Lord. 

878.  Line  8:  Jiavenspurg.—¥or  a  notice  of  this  place  see 
Richard  II.  note  145.  It  is  curious  that  in  this  passage 
the  word  is  used  as  a  dissyllable  and  printed  Jiauenspurre 
in  F.  l(and  liaunitpur  iuQ.  1.  Q.  3),  while  in  Richard  IT., 
while  the  accentuation  is  the  same,  it  is  a  trisyllable, 
and  spelt  /{ati<>iurj9i/r|^A,  afurni  which  F.  2,  F.  3,  V.  4  adopt 
in  this  place  also. 

874.  Line  30:  A  trise  stout  CAPITAIN,  and  soon  persuaded. 
—We  have  adupted  Lettsom's  proposal,  approved  of  by 
Dyce  and  Delius.    Ff.  read  captain,  and  Q<|.  gives: 
By  my  faith,  a  wi«e  stout  captain,  &  soone  pcrswaded, 

which  can  hardly  be  considered  a  verse  at  all.  Walker 
doubted  if  the  trisyllabic  pronunciation  could  be  given  to 
captain  except  in  an  author,  like  Spenser,  of  archaizing 
priKlivities ;  but  Lettsom  quotes  from  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  A  King  and  No  King,  iv.  3: 

The  kinf;  may  do  much,  cap'toin,  belicTe  it. 

-WorkvLfip. 

where  no  other  pronunciation  seems  possible.  (See  Cri- 
tical Examination  of  the  Text  of  Shakespeare,  ill  p.  171.) 

In  Macbeth.  L  2.  33.  34: 

Dismay'd  not  this 

Our  captains.  Macbeth  and  BanquoT 

the  division  of  the  lines  is  uncertain,  so  that  no  conclu- 
sion can  be  drawn  from  this  passage. 

878.  Line  40:  Sir  John  Montgomery.— f^ee  note  24. 

878.  Line  01:  Aieay  with  scrupulous  u't^  — The  use  of 
leit,  in  this  and  several  other  i>laces  in  Shakespeare,  with 
the  meaning  "wisdom,"  "Judgment,"  approaches  more 
nearly  to  the  original  sense  of  the  word  than  its  modern 
sigiiiflcation.  The  primary  sense  of  the  word  was  simply 
"  knowledge."  as  it  is  derived  from  the  verb  which  in  the 
inflnitive  mood  is  wit,  and  in  the  present  tense  ufot,  mean- 
ing "know." 
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877.  Line  77:  Thanks,  braw  Montgomery;— thaitks  unto 
youaU.—Ft.  have: 

j4mi  thankea  vnto  you  all. 

We  have  omitted  the  atid  as  weak,  unneceuary,  and  pre- 
judicial to  the  metre. 

fKTB.  Line  81:  Above  the  border  qf  thit  HORIZON.— The 
word  horizon  doea  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Sliaketpeare. 
We  And  it  accented  on  the  flnt  syllable  again  in  Brome's 
Lines  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Hearue  (quoted  in  Richard- 
son): 

Our  moon's  eclips'd.  and  th'  occidental  sun 
Fights  with  old  Aries  Tor  his  Mriton. 

Compare  Chaucer,  Frankeleines  Tale: 

Fur  the  orixcnt  hath  reft  the  sonne  his  light. 

—Canterbury  Tales,  line  11399. 

ACT  IV.    Scene  8. 

979.— This  scene  takes  place  in  "  the  Bishops  palace  of 
London,  adioyning  to  Foules  church"  (Hall,  p.  294), 
where  Henry  was  brought  after  his  liberation  from 
prison,  and  lived  until  he  was  again  cast  into  prison. 

280.  Line  2:  With  HARDY  Germans  and  blunt  Hol- 
ianders.— Hardy  is  Mr.  Kinnear's  suggestion;  Cruces 
Shakespearlanse,  p.  263.  Qq.  and  Ff.  read  hasty,  the  only 
suitalde  meaning  of  which,  in  this  passage,  would  be 
"passionate,"  "impetuous,"  an  epithet  hardly  applicable 
to  Oermans,  or  Flemings,  whom  the  word  is  here  lued 
to  denote. 

S81.  Line  3:  Ilath  pass'd  in  safety  through  the  narrow 
.SEAS.— For  the  meaning  of  "narrow  seas"  see  note  71. 
Edward  crossed  fron)  Flusliing  to  Cromer;  but,  as  Oxford 
was  ready  to  oppose  his  advance,  he  did  not  land  there, 
bat  sailed  on  to  the  Humber. 


t.  Line  0.— Ff.  give  this  line  to  Henry.    Instead  of 
lines  6-8 Qq.  read: 

Ox.  'T  is  best  to  looke  to  this  betimes. 
For  if  this  fire  doe  kindle  any  Turther, 
It  will  be  hard  for  vs  to  quench  it  out. 

Accordingly,  we  have  adopted  the  arrangement  first  pro- 
posed by  Malone,  and  have  given  line  6  to  Oxford. 


Line  12:  Shalt  stir  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  in  Kent 
— Ff.  read  stir  up,  an  adaptation  from  Qq.,  where  we  have 
"Shalt  in  Es»ex,  Suffolke,  Norfolke.  and  in  Kent,  stir  up;" 
the  words  being  variously  divided  into  verses  in  the  three 
editions.  The  passage  is  another  instance  of  the  careless- 
ness with  which  the  revision  of  the  old  text  was  made. 
The  history  is  of  the  dramatist's  own  invention,  for 
Montague  was  at  Pontefract  in  tlie  south  of  Vorkshire, 
Oxford  in  the  eastern  counties  with  Exeter,  and  Clar- 
ence with  Warwick  at  Warwick,  when  Edward  reached 
Leicester  in  his  march  on  London  wliich  was  in  the  keep- 
ing of  Somerset  and  the  Archbishop  of  York. 


Line  31:  And  all  at  once,  once  mere,  hajtpy  fare- 
ufelL—Vt.  unrhythmically  read  a  happy  farewell.  There 
is  no  other  place  in  Shakespeare  where  farewell  means 
"parting,"  which  seems  the  only  sense  which  it  can  have 
here. 
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885.— In  Qq.  scenes  6  and  8  are  thrown  into  one.  actn« 
7  preceding  them.  From  this  cause  probably  the  tUge- 
direction  in  Ff.  at  the  beginning  of  scene  8  wrongly  in 
serts  SomerHt  among  the  persona  present^  copying,  u  u 
seems,  from  the  list  at  the  beginning  of  the  scene  in  Qq. 
It  has,  however,  been  supposed  tliat^om^rarC  is  a  blander 
for  Exeter,  whom  Ff.  omit  After  Warwick's  speech  (Use 
82)  Qq.  continue: 

Ati.    Agreed.  Exeunt  Oman 

Enter  Edward  and  his  traine. 
Ed.  Sease  on  the  shamefast  Henry.  —  P  f^ 

The  colloqny  between  Henry  and  Exeter,  which  inter- 
venes in  Ff.,  is  not  found  in  Qq.,  and  in  neither  is  tk< 
play  divided  into  acts  or  scenes.    Mr.  P.  A.  Daniel  n|K 
"Contrary  to  modem  usage,  I  divide  act  iv.  sc  vUL  i>to 
two  scenes,  assigning  a  separate  day  to  th«  krtter  baif 
(sc.  viii.  a).  My  division  is,  perhaps.  Justited  by  thesta^se- 
directions— such  as  they  are— of  th«  Folio  and  Qusrtn: 
the  Exeunt  of  Folio  and  Exeunt  amnes  of  Quarto  whi<i 
follow  the  departure  of  Warwick  and  the  rest,  may  mark 
the  termination  of  a  scene,  and  though  tliere  is  no  dirvc- 
tion  marking  the  re-entry  of  the  King  and  Exeter,  the 
probability  of  the  plot  absolutely  re<iuires  a  separate 
scene  here;  otherwise  we  have  Henry  talking  of  his  forces 
which  are  not  yet  levied  as  in  existence,  and  Edvard 
speaking  of  Warwick,  who  has  only  just  left  the  itafCt 
as  now  remaining  at  Coventry.     1  note  that  the  Cai^ 
bridge  editors,  in  their  reprint  of  llie  True  Tragedy,  le> 
(the  QuartoX  number  this  scene  of  the  seizure  of  Kisf 
Henry  as  a  separate  scene.    The  ill  contrivance  of  the 
modem  sc.  viii.  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the  co» 
mentators;  but  perhaps  editors  are  more  responsible  for 
it  than  the  dramatist"  (see  Time-analysis,  A'c,  p-Kl) 
But  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  Henry  might  natunOf 
speak  of  the  forces  that  were  going  to  fight  for  him  u  >> 
existence,  for  Warwick  and  the  others  were  already  ii 
command  of  a  considerable  army;  nor  is  it  unnatsni 
that  Edward  having  heard  of  Warwick's  intention  to  pi^ 
ceed  to  Coventry,  might  presume  he  was  already  at  that 
place.    The  compression  of  historical  events  neceauT 
for  the  purposes  of  the  stage,  must  give  rise  to  many  im- 
probabilities as  far  as  lapse  of  time  is  concerned;  sod  il 
seems  to  us  that  the  difHculties  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dti^ 
are  not  greater  than  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  is 
the  interval  between  the  exit  and  the  immediate  re^o- 
trance  of  a  character,  foices  could  be  levied,  and  Warwick 
could  have  marched  from  London  to  Coventry.    It  mw* 
be  remembered  that  the  whole  scene,  as  it  stands  in  otf 
text,  evidently  takes  place  in  the  palace,  so  that  the  p»- 
sumption  is  that  it  is  continuous. 

886.  Line  40:  Xor  POSTED  OFF  their  suits  leith  slow  if- 
lays.— The  same  phrase  is  found  in  Hacklu>t,  Voyaf* 
vol.  1.  p.  247:  "  Master  Chanceler  (seeing  himself  held  i» 
this  suspense  with  long  and  vaine  expectation,  and  thlik' 
ing  that  of  intention  to  delude  him,  they  potted  tfci 
matter  off  so  often)  was  very  instant  with  them  to  p*" 
forme  their  promise;"  and  in  Webster's  Dictionary  tl* 
following  passage  is  quoted  from  Baxter:  "Why  didt 
venturously  post  off%o  great  a  matter?" 

In  II.  Henry  VI.  ill.  1.  255,  the  phrase  posted  met  Ii 
used  with  the  sense  rather  of  hurried  over  than  " 
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ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


Iqr/'  and  the  mme  is  the  cue  with  o'erpotting  in  II.  Henry 
IV.  I.  2.  171. 


Line  43:  My  merry  dried  their  WATKR-FLOWINQ 
teart. —ThAt  water-Jtotciiuj  means  "flowing  like  water"  is 
easily  seen  from  the  similar  expreuiouA /urtiaee-buming, 
iL  1-  80,  and  wiiuiehanging,  v.  I.  57.  Walker,  however, 
thought yfmrui{/  might  mean  "shedding,"  and  Capeil  pro- 
posed to  alter  teart  to  eyet,  while  Collier's  M.S.  Corrector 
read  bitter-/t(ncing. 

S6t.  Line  50.— We  have,  with  Dyce,  adopted  Johnson's 
correction  of  the  stage-direction.  Ff.  read  "  A  Lancaster, 
A  Lancaster,"  of  which  no  satisfactory  explanation  can  be 
given:  it  was  prolmbly,  like  many  other  stage-directions, 
not  given  at  all  by  the  auUior. 

M9.  Line  61 :  Odd  biting  winter  mart  our  hop'd/or  hay. 
—Compare  Wily  I^guiled: 

When  most  you  did  expect  a  stinthiiie  day. 
Mjr  Cather's  will  would  mar  your  hop'ti/or  hay. 

—  I>tKlilcy,  vol.  ix.  p.  299. 

ACT   V.      SCKNK  1. 

no  Line  3.— Diinsmore  Heath  lies  on  the  road  from 
Dsventry  to  Coventry,  about  half-way  between  the  two 
idaces.  The  Fosse  way,  the  Konian  road  which  goes  from 
^toD  un  the  south  coast  of  Devonshire  to  Lincoln,  passes 
Iqr  the  Heath  on  the  north-west.  On  some  old  maps  the 
Bsme  is  written  Dtintmere. 

HL  Lines  4,  5: 

Where  u  the  po»t  that  came  from  Montague? — 
How  far  of  vt  our  brother  Montague  / 

These  lines  appear  to  have  been  accidentally  trans]»o8ed 
inQq.  and  Ff.  There  is  no  reason,  dramatic  or  otherwise. 
fur  Warwick  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  in.  this  in- 
•tinoe.  He  may  be  very  excited,  but  he  has  not  so  com- 
pletely lost  his  self-control  as  to  ask  a  question  of  a  per  I 
■00  whom  he  cannot  see,  and  of  whose  exact  whereabouts 
ki  is  at  least  uncertaia 

WL  line  6:  Daintry  is  still  the  form  which  the  name 
«f  Davcotry  takes  in  the  mouths  of  the  inhabitants. 

M.  Line  7:  SomsrvUU.—See  note  26. 

Mi  Une  12:  It  is  not  hit,  my  lord;  here  Southam  lieu. 
— FhMD  Xottingliam  Edward  had  advanced  to  Leicester, 
■cw  f<nrces  coming  daily  to  his  standard.  Warwick  mean- 
vhile  levied  troops  in  Warwicksliire;  Oxford  joined  him 
*t  Warwick.  Clarence  should  have  brought  up  reinforce- 
ncots  from  London,  bat  delayed,  so  Warwick  awaited 
Sdvard  at  Coventry.  "In  the  meane  seas<in,"  says  Hull 
(p.  2»X  "kyng  Edward  came  to  Warwycke,  where  he 
SwDde  all  the  people  departed,  and  from  thence  with  al 
tt%aKe  anaficed  his  power  toward  Coucntre.  <l-  in  a 
Hvne  by  the  citie  he  pytched  his  felde.  And  the  next 
hj  after  that  he  cam  thither,  hys  men  were  set  for- 
*irde.  and  marshalled  in  array,  A  he  valiatly  bad  the 
*rte  battayle:  which  mistmstyng  that  he  should  be  de- 
<*HM<1  by  the  duke  of  ClarSce  (as  he  was  in  dede)  kept 
kjvi  lelfe  close  within  the  wallea  .  .  .  the  duke  of 
Qireiice  canie  forward  toward  hym  with  a  great  nnny. 
i^jngt  Edward  beynge  also  therof  enformed,  rayKd  liys 


campe,  A  made  toward  the  duke.  .  .  .  Whd  eche 
hoAt  was  in  sight  of  other.  Kychard  duke  of  Glocester, 
brother  to  them  both,  as  though  he  lia<l  bene  made  arid- 
trer  betwene  them,  fyrst  rode  to  the  duke,  and  with  hym 
conimoiied  very  secretly:  from  him  he  came  to  kyng  Ed- 
ward, and  with  lyke  secretnes  so  vsed  hym,  that  in  con- 
clusion no  vnnaturull  warre,  but  a  frateniall  amitie  was 
concluded  and  proclnynied,  and  then  leuyng  all  armye 
and  wea]>d  a  s>de,  both  the  bretheme  louyngly  em- 
l>raced,  and  fainilierly  c(unnioned  together."  The  dramn- 
tist  has  followed  this  account  of  Hall's;  he  either  did  not 
know  r>f  or  else  disregarded  the  corrector  version  in 
Holinshed,  from  which  we  learn  that  Edward  came  from 
Leicester  to  Coventry  and  defied  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
but  finding  he  could  not  provoke  a  battle,  withdrew  to 
Warwick  and  there  met  and  was  reconcile<l  with  Clar- 
ence (i)p.  .S07,  308).  Overtures  of  peace  were  made  to 
Warwick,  but  scornfully  rejected. 

The  Warwick  road  entered  Coventry  on  the  south-west 
by  (Jrey friars  (Jate:  that  from  Southam  appears  to  have 
entered  by  New  Gate.  From  either  this  or  Gosford  Gate 
—outside  \Uiich  Edward  is  elsewhere ^  said  to  have  en- 
camped Warwick  would  be  looking  eastwards.  On 
coming  up  from  Warwick  Edward  must  be  supposed  to 
have  found  the  (treyfriars  Gate  closed  against  him,  and 
t(»  be  coming  round  the  city  wall.  Warwick  hears  the 
drum  somewhere  bcliiiid  him,  whereas  the  road  from 
Southani,  which  Somerville  points  to,  is  l>efore  him. 

895.  Lines  37.  38: 

And,  irraklinij,  War\rick  take »  hut  gift  again; 
AXD  Ucnnj  in  ing  king,  Wanrick  hit  tubject. 

The  second  and  at  the  Iteginning  of  lino  38  is  singularly 
weak.  As  hoA  liecii  already  observed  in  reference  to 
11.  Henry  V'l.  (see  note  01  on  that  play),  the  number  of 
weak  andt  is  very  remarkable.  We  wuuld  pro]>ose  to 
read: 

llcnry  is  Wi^rc  my  kinj;,  Warwick  lii<.  subject. 

896.  Line  39:  Wancick't  king  it  Edtvard't  prisoner.-- 
The  sequence  of  events  luis  Iteen  altered  for  dramatic 
effect.  Edward  came  to  Coventry  on  his  way  towards 
London.  As  soon  us  the  capital  was  reached  Henr)'  again 
became  a  captive,  and  he  was  borne  with  the  Yorkist 
troojis  to  the  Held  of  Btimet 

897.  Lines  43.  44: 

tchilet  he  thought  to  uteal  the  tdngle  ten. 
The  king  vat  tlihi  finger' d/rvni  the  DKCK  ! 

"  Tlie  single  ten  "  is  Clrtrence.  whom  Warwick  had.  as  it 
were,  got  into  his  hands  by  underhand  means.  Single 
signifies  "  feeble."  Thus  we  find  in  Taming  of  the  Hhrew. 
act  ii.  line  407:  "Yet  I  bnve  fac'd  it  with  a  card  of  ten." 
Deck,  meaning  a  p.nck  of  cnrds.  is  a  slang  term,  not  to  be 
found  i»i  some  dicti<»nnrio»:  .\»h,  however,  reconls  it,  with 
many  other  cant  words.  Compare  Peele,  Edward  I. :  *•  the 
king  balh  put  us  amongst  the  discarding  cards,  and,  as  it 
were,  turned  us  with  deuces  and  treys  out  of  the  deck" 
(Works,  p.  31>31.  Lytton  uses  the  word  in  one  of  his  novels, 
and  it  still  exists  in  the  T'nited  .States  ^see  Bartlett,  Dic- 
tionary of  Americanisms,  ttub  race). 


I  Diij,'dale's  Warwivkshire,  ed.  1750,  p.  143;  W   Smith's,  iSjo.  p.  jcx. 
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NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VL— PART  IIL 


ACT  V.  SoiDe  1 


I.  Line  49:  Nay,  WHEK?  Mtrike  tunc,  or  else  the  iron 

eooff.— This  line  thowi  how  tehen  came  to  be  generally 

uied  as  an  exclamation  of  impatience.   Ck>mpare  Richard 

II.  L  1.  162, 163: 

When,  Harry,  when? 

Obedience  bids  1  should  not  bid  again. 


).  Lines  68,  60 : 

Thou  aiid  thy  brother  both  thaU  BUT  thU  treason 

Even  WITH  THE  DEAREST  BLOOD  your  bodies  bear. 

The  meaning  seems  to  be  pay  dearly  for.  See  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream,  note  213.  Qq.,  however,  read  abitt 
for  which  see  the  same  play,  note  191.  From  meaning 
"  produce,"  the  verb  bear  easily  comes  to  mean  "posiei" 
or  "contain."  Compare  Winter's  Tale,  r.  3. 64. 65:  "those 
reins  did  verily  bear  blood."  and  Julius  Cnsar,  ii.  1. 187. 

500.  Line  73:  Two  qf  thy  name.  —See  beluw,  note  339. 

501.  Line  78:  With  lehom  AN  upright  zeal  to  right  pre- 
vails.—Thi%  is  the  reading  of  F.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4.  F.  1  erro- 
neously has: 

With  whom,  in  vpright  zcale  to  right,  pretiailes. 


Lines  80,  81.— In  Qq.  the  following  stage-direction 
precedes  line  80:  "Sound  a  Parlie,  and  Richard  and 
Clarence  whispers  togither.  and  then  Clarence  takes  his 
red  Rose  out  of  his  hat,  and  throws  it  at  Warwike  "  (p. 
S9).  Ff.  give  no  direction  at  all  here;  most  editors,  how- 
ever, following  Capell,  have  introduced  the  latter  part 
of  this  direction  after  line  81.  If  this  be  done,  surely  the 
former  part  should  also  be  retained. 

806.  Lines  83-88.  —While  Clarence  and  Warwick  were 
at  tlie  French  court  in  1460  a  certain  damsel  csme  from 
Edward  to  Clarence  with  secret  overtures  of  amity.  "She 
perswaded  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  that  it  was  neither 
naturall,  nor  honorable  to  hym,  either  to  condiscende  or 
take  parte,  against  the  house  of  Yorke  (of  whiche  he 
was  lineally  discended)  and  to  set  vp  a^ain  the  house  of 
Lancastre,  whiche  lignage  of  the  house  of  Yorke.  was 
...  by  the  whole  Parliament  of  the  realme,  declared 
to  be  the  very  and  indubitate  heires  of  the  Kyngdnme  " 
(Hall,  p.  281).  These  are  the  arguments  which  the  drama- 
tist has  put  into  Clarence's  mouth.  Doubtless  it  was  the 
acknowledgment  of  Prince  Edward  as  heir,  and  his  mar- 
riage with  Warwick's  daughter,  which  estranged  the  am- 
bitious and  disappointed  Clarence  from  Warwick's  side. 
This,  however,  could  not  he  hinted  here,  nor  indeed  has 
the  dramatist  thought  flt  to  suggest  it  in  any  part  of  the 
play. 

801  Lines  90.  91: 

To  keep  that  oath  v?ere  more  impiety 

Than  Jephthah'8,  when  he  eaeri/le'd  his  daughter. 

See  Judges  xi.  30-30.    llie  text  is  Rowe'a    F.  1.  F.  2  read 
Jephah,  F.  3,  F.  4  Irpthah.    Cf.  Hamlet,  U.  2.  422. 

ACT  V.     ScENK  2. 

806.  Line  2:  War^tiek  teas  a  buq  that  fear'd  us  all.— 
Compare  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  note  65.  Bug  is  a  word 
of  Celtic  origin,  meaning  a  spectre,  or  terrifying  object 
So  in  How  a  Man  may  choose  a  Good  Wife  from  a  Bad  we 
find: 
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not  these  drugs 
I^  send  me  to  the  infernal  bags. 
But  thy  unlcindness.    So,  adieu ! 
Hobgoblins,  now  I  come  to  you. 

— Dodsley.  vol.  is-  p  S^ 

In  the  Book  of  Psalms,  the  words  "thou  shalt  not  be 
afraid  for  the  terror  by  night,"  of  the  Authorised  Yenk« 
(xci.  5)  are  rendered,  "  Thou  shalt  not  node  to  be  sfrai4 
for  any  Bugget  by  nighte."  in  the  versiona  of  Coverdak. 
1535,  Matthew  (or  rather  BogcrsX  1537,  and  Tsvenitr. 
1539;  but  the  Great  Bible  of  1539  established  the  resdin; 
terrour.i  In  Rider's  Dictionary,  forrieului}!  is  interpret^ 
"  a  thing  that  putteth  in  great  feare,  a  scarecrow,  a 
bugge."    (Compare  Peele,  Battle  of  Alcazar,  L  S: 

^^Hiy,  boy,  is  Amurath's  Bassa  such  a  ^wjt 
That.he  is  mark'd  to  do  this  doofehty  deed? 

—Works,  p.  434- 

806.  Line  14:  Whotte  top-branch  overpeer'd  Jore't  fpreai- 
ing  tree.— Vor  overpeer'd  compare  Merchant  of  Venice. 
note  7.    Jove's  tree  is  the  oak.    See  Virgil,  Georgici,  E 

332: 

magna  lovis  antiquo  robore  quercus 

Ingentes  tendat  ramos. 

Compare  Marlowe,  Edward  II.: 

I  stand  as  Jove's  huge  tree. 
And  others  are  but  shrubs  compared  to  me.      — Work*,  p  => 

and  As  You  Like  It,  iii.  2.  249. 

807.  Line  44:  Which  founded  like  a  CLAMOCB  ma  wstt. 
—We  have  adopted  the  reading  of  ()q..  which  WsrburtiA 
introduced.  Ff.  have  cannon.  The  line  has  some  lik^ 
ness  to  ii.  8.  18,  supra: 

Like  to  a  dismal  clangor  heard  from  far. 

806.  Line  46:  iium^At  —  The  verb  tnay  (AS.  may),  of 
which  the  infinitive  was  mugan  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  »•«(« 
or  mowen  hi  Middle  English,  had  two  forms  of  the  pre 
terite,  viz.  might  and  mought,  A.S.  mihts  and  meaUt(« 
mahte).  The  same  form  as  occurs  in  this  place  isoM^ 
by  Peele,  Eclogue  Gratulatorie,— 

O  honour's  fire,  that  not  the  brackikh  sea 

Mou£hi  quench  I  —Works,  p.  fi 

The  word  is  said  to  be  found  in  Chaucer;  Drayton  uc* '^ 
it  occurs  in  the  Mirror  for  Magistrates,  and  in  the  Mti* 
fortunes  of  Arthur  (Dodsley,  vol.  iv.X  and  is  still  p>«- 
served,  vernacularly,  in  England  and  in  the  United  SUtei 
It  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Shakespeare,  and  in  the  partDd 
passage  of  the  Quarto  we  find  could.  It  is  probable  tb^ 
Shakespeare  em])loyed  this  old  verb  here  in  order  to  sroiii 
the  Jingle  of  the  might  in  the  next  line. 

ACT  V.     SCBNE  8. 
806.  Lines  7.  8: 
/  mean,  my  lords,  those  powen  that  the  queen 
Hath  rait'd  in  Oallia  have  ARtuVD  our  eoatt. 

The  transitive  use  of  the  verb  am're  occurs  hi  three  oUi^' 
places  in  Shakespeare.    See  Lucrece,  781: 

Lre  he  arriv*  his  weary  noon-tide  prick. 

The  battle  of  Bamet  was  fought  on  Easier  Sunday,  ^ 
14th  of  April,  and  on  the  same  day  Queen  Margtred 
whom  adverse  winds  had  kept  inactive  in  Normandy  ever 

1  See  H.  Stevens,  Bibles  in  the  Caxtoa  EahibKioo.  p.  91. 


Ct  ▼.  Seem  4. 


NOTES  TO  KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  III. 


ACT  V.  Scene  5. 


nc«  Norember,  landed,  after  a  atormy  paasage  from 
uuflear.  at  Weymouth  in  Dorsetshire.  On  Tuesday  the 
ews  reached  Edwird  (Holinshed.  pp.  812,  315). 

810.  Line  12:  TiiT  vety  beams  will  dry  those  vapcunup. 
This  ia  the  reading  of  F.  1.  The  Cambridge  editors 
▼e  the  for  thy  wiUiout  any  remark.  Eilward's  cogni- 
ace,  th#  sun  of  York,  is  alluded  to,  as  in  line  5.  Com- 
tre  Richard  III.  i.  1.  2,  and  see  note  114 

Sll  Line  21:  vnUingnesB  rids  teay.  —Compare  Peele,  Ar- 
i^ument  of  Paris,  L  2  (Works,  p.  861): 

My  Ksme  is  quick,  and  rids  a  length  of  ground ; 

»d  Cotgrare,  Dictionary,  stib  voce  TIrer;  "Tirer  pais 
.  .  (in  traTelling)  to  goe  on,  rid  ground,  gain  way.** 

ACT  V.     SciWE  4. 

812.  Lines  8,  9: 

With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea. 

And  girt  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  too  much. 

be  same  fancy  occurs  again  in  As  Vou  IJke  It,  ii.  1.  42-49: 

Stood  on  the  extremeitt  rerge  of  the  swift  brook, 
Augmenting  it  «ith  tear*.  .    . 


As  worldlings  do.  (giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much. 

Iti'leeil  it  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  stock  sentiment. 
I'nmpare  A  Lover's  Complaint,  lines  89,  40;  Romeo  and 
Joliet,  L  1.  138. 

SU.  Line  2S:  As  good  to  chide  the  waves  as  speak  them 
fair.— The  meaning  is,  for  all  the  advantage  that  we 
(ball  get  from  the  Yorldsts,  who  are  remorseless  as  the 
tti,  by  offers  of  submission,  we  might  as  well  de(y  them 
M  oDce.    Parleying  is  now  uselera 

m  line  34:  Jf  CASK  some  one  of  you  teoidd  Jly  from 
Ml— Compare  the  "very  proper  dittie  to  the  tune  of 
U^tie  love  "  (given  in  Staunton's  Shakespeare,  voL  i.  p. 
7i^.  whose  last  lines  are: 

Amende,  and  whats  <kai<l,  shall  soone  be  amended, 
If  cos*  that  your  lightie  lore,  no  longer  do  rayne. 

Dm  phrase  occurs  twelve  times  in  Pcele's  Sir  Clyomon 
tDdSirClamydea 

Sf.  Una  76:  Ye  see,  I  drink  the  water  of  SIINK  ETKS.— 
ft  read  my  eye.  We  have  followed  Capell  and  most  sub- 
Mqoent  editors  in  retaining  the  reading  of  Qq. 

ACT  V.     SCJOIE  6. 

316.— This  scene  originally  doubtless  formed  a  continua- 
^  of  the  foregoing.  Qq.  divide  tlie  two  scenes  by  the 
t'^Uoving  stage-direction:  "  Alarmes  to  the  battell,  Yorko 
^  then  the  chambers  i  lie  dischaiged.  Then  enter  the 
1^  CU.  A  Glo.  and  the  rest,  A  make  a  great  shout,  and 
^.  for  Yorke.  for  Yorke,  and  then  the  Qiieene  is  taken, 
^  the  prince.  A  Oif.  A  Sum.  and  then  sound  and  enter 
sQagsine"(p.  94).  The  business  here  ordered  was  to 
"Qvnent  to  the  audience  the  battle  of  Bamet,  nnd  the 
direction  in  Ff.,  though  much  abbreviated,  indicates  just 

1  Small  cannon. 


the  same  evolutions.  As  it  ia  more  convenient  to  con- 
sider the  battle  to  have  taken  place  in  the  interval  lietween 
the  scenes,  we  have  omitted  that  part  of  the  direction 
which  relates  to  it 

817.  Line  1:  Lo  here  a  period  of  tumuUucus  broiU.—¥t. 
have  Sow  for  Lo,  which  is  from  Qq. 

818  Line  2.— See  note  G. 

819.  Line  8:  For  Somerset,  of  with  his  guilty  head.— Am 
to  the  execution  of  Somerset,  see  Richard  III.  note  1. 


Line  16:  all  the  trouble  thou  hast  turm'd  me  to.— 
Compare  the  Tempest,  i.  2.  63,  64: 

C>.  my  heart  bleeds 
To  think  o'  the  teen  that  I  have  turn'tt  you  to : 

and  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  v.  5.  89,  90: 

If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  l>ack  descend. 
And  turn  him  to  no  t>ain. 


L.  Lines  23,  24: 

That  you  might  still  have  tcom  the  petticoat. 

And  ne'er  have  »tol'n  the  breech  from  Lancaster. 

The  old  saying  uf  a  shrewish  wife  that  she  wears  the 
breeches  is  alluded  to  in  II.  Henry  VI.  L  3.  149: 

Though  in  this  phice  most  master  wear  no  breeches. 

In  Sherwood's  Knglish  Index  to  Co^n^ve's  Dictionary,  we 
And,  sub  wee  Breech.  "She  ireareth  the  BREKCHBS.  Dit 
d'une  femnie,  ({ui  a  la  sui>^riorit^  de  son  niari.  Elle  porte 
les  brayes." 


Line  25:  .F.sop  woh  hunchbacked,  we  are  told.  Qq. 
and  Ff.  read  scrftf  in  tlie  next  line,  which  Rowe  corrected 
to  sort 


Line  38:  K.  Edw.  Take  that,  the  likeness  qf  this  railer 
here.  [Stabs  him.]— Edward  did  not  himself  stab  the 
prince,  but  only  thrust  him  back,  or,  as  some  say.  struck 
him  with  his  gauntlet  See  the  quotation  from  Hall  in 
note  2. 


LinefiO:  TUE  Tower,  the  Tower. '—Ft  read  "Tower, 
the  Tower." 


Line  67:  As,  deathsmen,  you  have  RID  this  sweet 
young  prtiice.'— Compare  Tlie  Tempest,  i.  2.  364: 

The  red  plague  rid  you  I 

Greene,  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  Bungay: 

Laty.  Then.  I:dward,  short  my  life,  and  end  her  kMre. 
Mar.  Rid  inc.  and  keep  a  friend  wortliy  many  loves. 

—Works,  p.  166. 

Peele,  Edward  I. : 

I  rtd  her  not ;  I  made  her  not  away. 

—Works,  p.  408. 

886.  Line  77:  What,  wilt  thoti  notf-  Where  is  thatdevits 
btttcher!—¥t.  add  Richard  at  the  end  of  this  line,  cateh- 
ing  the  word  up  by  mistake  from  the  line  next  following. 

887.  Line  78:  HARD-FAVorR'D  Jtichard.  -In  the  History 
of  Edward  V.  and  Richard  III  ,  attributed  to  Sir  Thomas 
More,  Richard  is  describeil  as  "hardo  fauoured  of  visage, 
such  as  in  esUtes^  is  called  a  warlike  visage,  and  emonge 
comnien  persones  a  crabbed  face"  (Hall,  p.  343). 

t  Princes. 
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ACT  V.  Scene  7. 


ACT  V.    Scene  6. 

Aa  to  the  murder  of  Henry,  see  note  1.  Hall,  as 
iiinol,  gives  no  date.  Tlie  battle  of  Bamet  was  fought  on 
April  lith,  1471;  on  May  ith  Margaret  was  defeated  at 
Tewktbury.  iSdward  had  returned  to  Coventry,  whither 
everyone  hastened  to  do  him  homage,  when  on  the  12th 
of  May,  the  bastard  of  Fauconl>erg.  at  the  head  of  a  large 
lK)dy  of  Kentish  insurgents,  attacked  and  flrcd  London 
in  various  quarters.  He  was  at  last  driven  back  by  Urs- 
wick  the  recorder,  and  Earl  Rivers.  On  May  21st  Edward 
arrived  at  the  capital  with  (it  is  said)  30,000  men,  and  the 
i-ebels  dispersed.  Henry  ended  his  life  that  night,  and 
the  next  day  his  body  was  exposed  in  St  Faul'a  Kichard 
is  represented  by  the  dramatist,  by  a  very  pardonable 
license,  as  leaving  immediately  after  Tewksbury  for  the 
Tower  in  order  to  murder  Henry.  (See  above,  scene  5, 
line  50.) 

This  scene  is  embodied  in  act  i.  scene  2  of  Colley  Cib- 
1>er*s  too  well-known  perversion  of  Richard  III.,  which 
from  the  year  1700  was  the  only  form  in  which  that  play 
was  represented  on  the  stage  even  down  to  the  time  of 
the  late  Charles  Kean. 

829.  Line  10:  IVhat  teeiie  o/  death  hath  Jiogcius  now  to 
act/— Quintus  Roscius  was  a  very  celebrated  actor  in 
comedy  at  Rome.  He  is  said  to  have  given  instruction  in 
elocution  to  Cicero,  and  was  a  friend  of  the  great  orator 
as  well  as  of  many  other  celebrated  men  of  that  time. 
Like  .lilsopus.  his  contemporary  in  tragedy,  he  amassed  a 
large  fortune.  He  died  in  the  year  62  B  c.  The  Eliza- 
i)ethan  writers  used  the  name  Roscius  to  signify  merely 
an  actor,  not  heeding  whether  it  were  in  tragedy  or 
comedy.  Accordingly  the  a])pellation  is  here  given  to 
Richard,  partly,  it  would  seem,  in  allusion  to  his  hypo- 
critical character. 

880.  Line  15:  /,  the  hapleM  MALE  to  one  sieeet  bird. — 
Monck  Mason  (Var.  Ed.  xviii.  p.  538)  obsen'ed  that  male 
here  denotes  "  parent ; "  a  sense  of  the  word  which  seems 
uni(|ue.  Bird,  as  in  ii.  1. 91,  has  the  not  uncommon  mean- 
ing of  *'  young,'"  or  "offspring." 

881.  Lines  18-25.  —  Deedalus,  according  to  the  story,  was 
imprisoned  by  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  and  finding  on  his 
escape  that  no  ship  could  be  procured,  he  fashioned 
wintzH  for  himself  and  his  son  Icarus,  and  fastened  them 
on  uith  wax.  Hut  Icarus  flying  too  near  the  sun,  the 
wax  which  fastened  his  wings  melted,  and  he  was  drowned. 
From  him  a  jmrt  of  the  .flf^ean  was  called  the  Icarian 
Sea.  The  story  is  ti>ld  by  Ovid,  ^Ictamorphoses,  bk.  vili. 
lines  183-235. 

With  lines  22,  2:J,  compare  Wily  Beguiled: 

He  Is  the  t>iily  fiery  Iliaetlum 

Deiiifs  my  rcune,  and  iears  my  waxen  -win^-s. 

— I>(i<lsley.  ix.  p.  aSj. 
888.  Lines  41.  42: 

Men  for  their  gotu,  wices/or  their  hutbandu'  fate. 
And  orphan*  for  their  parent*'  tinieleuM  death. 

F.  1  omits  fate  A  nd,  which,  in  order  to  correct  the  halt- 
ing rhythm,  were  inserted  by  the  editor  of  F.  2.  Instead 
of  lines  37-42  Qti.  rcail: 

AncI  thus  I  proplie.sie  of  thee. 

Tliat  iiLiiiic  a  M'iJdow  fur  her  h(i^l).inds  dcith, 
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And  many  an  infants  water  standini;  eie. 

Widowes  for  their  husbandes,  children  for  their  fatherv 

It  seems  plain  that  in  both  the  old  and  the  revised  pUy 
some  confusion  has  arisen,  which  it  is  impossible  now  to 
correct 

888.  Line  47:  The  raven  ROOKl)  her  on  the  ehimmjfi 
top.— To  rook  is  to  squat,  to  lie  or  ait  huddled  up.   IV 
word  commonly  occurs  in  the  form  ruck,  aa  in  the  follow 
ing  passage  from  Stanyhurtt's  Virgil  (book  iv.): 

Also  on  thee  turrets  the  skrich  howle.  lyke  fetchliefe  ysetied. 
Her  burial  roundel  dooth  ruct,  and  cruncketh  in  howling. 

— Arber*s  Reprint.  i88c,  p.  xii. 

Generally  it  is  the  cry  of  the  raven  that  ia  conaidere«i 
ominous,  not,  as  here,  its  mere  presence.  But  cumpanr 
Othello,  iv.  1.  20-22: 

O,  It  comes  o'er  my  memory 
As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infected  house. 
Boding;  to  all. 

For  the  night-eruie  of  line  46,  compare  Much  Adosbout 
Nothing,  ii.  8.  83.  84:  "  I  had  as  lief  have  heard  the  night- 
racen.  come  what  plague  could  have  come  after  it' 
Strictly  speaking,  none  of  the  Corrtt*  family  are  night- 
birda  It  is  not  clear  what  bird  is  meant  by  the  appflU- 
tion  night-raven  or  night-crow,  but  it  has  been  suppt*^ 
to  be  the  bittern,  or  -4rd*a  minuta,  a  bird  less  common 
in  England  now  than  formerly.  It  makes  a  loud  boomini: 
noise,  and  frequents  marshy  places.  The  only  other  biw 
which  could  properly  be  meant  would  lie  the  nighi-jtr 

884.  Line  51:  An  indigested  and  deformed  Ivmp-fi- 
read: 

Ti>  U'U,  MX  indi(;ested  and  deformed  lumpc. 

but  as  Dyce  has  shown,  tlie  words  to  wit  were  retain^ 
merely  by  inadvertence  from  The  True  Tragedlc,  whuh 
reads: ' 

To  wit :  an  vndijfest  created  lumpe. 
See  note  210,  stij)ra. 

886.  Line  67:  Doirn,  doim  to  hell;  and  say  I  tent  tkte 
thither.— Compare  Greene,  Alphonsus  King  of  Arrs|oo, 

iL  1: 

Go.  pack  thou  hence  unto  the  Stygi^in  lake, 

And  make  report  unto  thy  traitorous  sire 

How  well  thou  hast  enjoyed  the  diadem : 


And  if  he  ask  thee  who  did  send  thee  down, 
Alphonstis  say,  who  now  must  wear  thy  crown. 

—Works,  p.  ssa. 

886.  Lines  70-75.— With  this  passage  and  lines  4»-M 
mpra,  compare  Sir  T.  More's  account,  in  Hall  (p.  W^^^ 
"as  it  is  reported,  his  mother  the  duches  had  mucbe* 
dooc  in  her  trauaill.  that  she  could  not  be  delluered  of 
hym  vncut,  and  that  he  came  into  the  worlde  the  fete 
forwarde,  as  menne  bee  borne  outwarde,  and  as  the  fttw 
ranne.  not  vntotlied." 

887.  Line  84:  thou  KEKP'ST  me  from  the  light.— V.  1.  ^• 
2  read  keept'st,  and  Q<|.  kept^t   The  text  is  from  F.  8,  F-  *• 

ACT  V.     SCKXK  7. 

888.  Line  4:  //arf  if«  moip'd  rfoim  in  TOP  (^  all  t^ 
pride.  -  Qcj.  and  Ff.  read  tope;  but  compare  II.  Henry  VI. 

i.  2.  48,  40: 

To  tumhie  down  thy  hiiNliand  and  thyself 

From  /c>/  of  honour  to  disgrace's  feet: 


T  V.  Some  7. 
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ACT  V.  Scene  7. 


I  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  r.  1.  43: 

my  competitor 
In  ^0/  of  all  desips. 

SB.  Lines  5,  7,  &— See  II.  Henry  VI.  notes  0  and  9,  and 
«a  i.  0,  and  7  of  the  present  play,  for  these  Somersets, 
ffords,  and  Northumberlands. 

iO.  Lhies.S.  6: 

renown'd 

For  kartly  and  undmibted  champions. 

i  aaine  use  of  the  preposition /or  has  occurred  before, 

&  28: 

Your  grace  hath  still  been  fniu'd/fr  virtuous. 

npaie  II.  Henry  VI.  i.  3.  182: 

I>och  any  one  accuse  Yurk  /or  a  traitor? 

*  reHotrn'd,  which  is  the  reading  of  Qq.,  Ff.  give 
ci*ene  or  renown. 

II  Line  10:  the  ttro  brave  BKAKS,  Waruick  and  Mon- 
Mc.— There  is  an  allusion  here  to  the  well-known 
Ige  of  the  bear  and  the  ragged  staff.  See  II.  Henry 
,  r.  1.  144.  and  note  32S  on  that  play. 


SM.  Line  18:  Went  aU  afoot  in  mmmer'*  8CALDl5a 
heat.— Went  is  the  participle  as  well  as  the  preterite 
tense  of  the  verb  wend.  Just  as  tent  is  of  tend.  The  par- 
ticipial nse  is  uncommon  in  Elizabethan  English,  but  oc- 
curs in  Fairfax,  Godfrey  of  Bulloigiie,  book  iii.  stanza  70: 

But  when  he  saw  her  gentle  soul  was  V€Hf, 
Iliit  manly  courage  to  relent  beifan. 

The  expression  tealding  heat  finds  a  i>arallel  in  Carew's 
Cwlum  Britannicum: 

to  all  weathers. 
The  chilUnti^  frost  and  scalding  smh,  ex|H>se 
Their  equ.-il  face. 

MS.  Line  30:  Q.  Eliz.  Thaiikt,  noble  Clarence;  icorthy 
brother,  thankK.  —  ¥\  I,  F.  2  give  this  line  to  Clarence,  an 
evident  blunder,  as  is  the  correction  "  King" of  F.  3,  F.  4. 
In  Q<i.  it  is  assigned  to  the  queen,  to  whom  it  was  restoretl 
by  Theobald. 

8M.  Line  44:  Such  an  BKFIT  the  pleasure  of  the  court  f~ 
Qq.  and  Ff.  read  bejltt  for  1h\fit.    The  text  is  Pope's. 


WORDS   OCCURRING   ONLY   IN   KING  HENRY   VI. 

PAjrr  III. 

N<jTE.— The  ad(iiti6n  of  sub.,  adj.,  verb,  adv.  in  brackets  immediately  after  ii  word  indicates  that  the  word  is 
used  as  a  substantive,  adjective,  verb,  or  adverb  only  in  the  passage  or  passages  cited. 

The  comimunil  wonls  marked  with  an  asterisk  (')  are  printtd  as  two  separate  wordH  iu  F.  1. 


'Mements. 
tlmi-deed . . . 


Act  He. 

iv.    7 

v.    .•> 


i«Ue  (verb)  . .  ii. 

lesr-whelp....  iii. 

loDuan ii. 

lood-sucking.  iv. 

"odgt  (Terb) . .  i. 

irifht-shining.  v. 

iTbther-like...  v. 

itttcheriy IL 

ly-word L 


UU -killer.. . . 

hsgor. 

ksr-shining.. 

oacQbine 

wdltionally.. 

OBfonn 

oBtemplate . . 


ii. 

iL 

ii. 
iii. 

i. 
iii. 

ii. 

*ook.back(sub.).!"- 

<  V. 

^•back(adj.)   i. 


^uierona  (adv.)   i 

^MTiign ii. 

***  (of  cards).  ▼. 

^^^tes(sub.)  ii. 

'•nnaner iv. 

Mol V. 

^•melUng . .  ii. 


Line 
13 


.•> 
2 
.5 
4 
4 

:i 
1 
5 

1 


"Ik  I 


I 


EtTuse  (sub.).. 
Kmbassaiie iv. 


74 

Ull 

110 

22 

19 

3 

105 

80 

42 


2 

112 

3 

18 

1 

28 

o 

m 

1 

100 

8 

11 

5 

:» 

2 

06 

5 

30 

4 

75 

1 

11 

2 

72 

1 

44 

5 

51 

1 

50 

KnUil  (verb) . . 


Act  8c. 
ii.    0 
3 

1 
1 


^Fair-shiuing..     ii.  I 

Fast-falling...       i.  4 

Fence("  defence),  iv.  1 

Fiercely ii.  1 

Mail ii.  1 

Footstool V,  7 

Forecast v.  1 

Forlorn  (sub.).,    iii.  3 

Forslow ii.  3 

Furnace-burning  ii.  1 

Gentle-heartetl      i.  4 

lUreat-grown. ...  iv.  8 

Hardest-timbered  ii.  1 

Hearten  I ii.  2 

Hrdding-anchor     v.  4 

Horizon iv.  7 

Hunger-star>'ed      i.  4 


"Ill-got.... 
Invective'' 


ii.    2 

i.    4 


Lilir 

27 

32 

194 

235 

40 

162 

44 

121 

131 

14 

42 

26 

56 

80 

176 
63 

55 
79 

4 
81 

5 

46 
43 


3        0 
1     171 


Lade iii.    2    130 


1  LucKoe,  SBS. 
S  Lacrece,  Arg.  S4. 


Act  Sc.  Line 


Uund  3 iii. 

"Life-time i. 

Uneally  iii. 

(  ii. 
■   ■  ■(  V. 


Luckless 


Magnanimity.. 
Malcontent(adJ.) 


V. 

(iv 
(iv. 

Mirthful V. 

Miserably i. 

Mislike(8ub.)       iv. 

Misproud ii. 

Mis-shaped...    iii. 


1 
1 
3 
6 
6 

4 
1 
1 
7 
3 
1 
6 
o 


Night-crow . 
Night-foes. . 


*  Parliament-house  i.  I 

Persecutor v.  6 

*Plucker-down  ii.  3 

Poltroon i.  1 

I'rancing ii.  1 

Preachment....  L  4 

Prejudicial ....  i.  1 


2 

171 
87 
17 
45 

41 
10 
60 
43 
42 
24 
I 
170 


V.     6      45 
iv.     3      22 


Overshine«....      ii.    1      38 


71 
31 
37 
62 
24 
72 
144 


*  Venof  and  .\douia,  813. 

*  VweA  here  IJt«niny-'to  vhine 
aiH>n.  It  oocuni  twice  (Truil.  iii. 
1. 171;  Tit.  i.  117)  in  the  mtM  of 
"to  excel." 


Prepare  (sub.). . 
Proud-hearted.. 
*  Puller-down .. 

Quenchless*. . . 


Act  .S.'.  Line 

iv.      1     LSI 

V.     1       08 

iii.     3     167 

i.     4       28 


Rack  (verb,  of^  ., 

clouds) ) 

Railer v. 

Repass \v. 

Replant iii. 

Repurchased . .      v. 
•  Rich-embroidered  ii. 
Rooked. v. 


Sad-hearted  . 
.Sei»tentrh»n.. . 

^Setter-up 


ii. 

i. 

(  ii. 

(  iii. 

She-wolf i. 

Slrrink  (trans.  ) 
=  wither)...  » 

shriver iii 

Sinew  ( verb) «..     ii, 
Sith(prep.) ....     ii 


4i 

5 
4 
3 
3 

4 


27 


38 

5 

108 
o 

44 

47 

123 
136 
87 
157 
111 


ia     2  156 

2  lOH 

0  00 

1  106 


*  LoCTPCe,  1354. 

c  Uved  with  tagttker  in  the  lenie 
of  "  to  knit."  5iiMMmi""  having 
■inewa"  occun  John  t.  7.  SB. 
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WORDS  PECULIAR  TO  KING  HENRY  VI.— PART  III. 


Act  8c.  Line 

Slake  r  (trani.).  i.  3  29 

Sturdy* L  1  50 

Tearful r.  4  8 

*Thick-8:rown..  iii.  1  1 

Thrasher ii.  1  131 

Top-branch r.  2  14 


7  Lucreoe,  UTTT  (intruuu). 
S  Venus  and  Adonii,  IfiL 


Treacheronaly* 
*lnie4uioiiited 


Act  Be.  Line 

ii     1      72 

iii    8     29 


Uuchangiog ...      i. 

UncrowxL -l; 

liv. 

rinlutiful V. 

Unhoped iii 


4 
3 
1 
6 
8 


116 
232 
111 
33 
172 


*  Locreoe,  Arg.  1-4. 


Act  Be.  Line 

Unlicked iii    2    161 

Unloving ii    2     25 

Unnaturally...  i  1  193 
Unpardonable,  i.  4  106 
Unwaree ii    5     62 


Vizard-like... 


i    4    lie 


Water-flowing.,    iv.    8     43 
Water* standing    ▼.    6     40 


Act  Sr.  LiM 

Weaklingw...      t  1     37 

Well-choaen ...    iv.  1 

Well-meant...    iii  3 

Well-minded . .    iv.  8 

Wind-changing     v.  1     57 

«    i.  1    IS 


Winding-sheet. 


1 
67 


(  ii    5   114 


Wishful iii.    1     U 

Wisp ii    2   141 


10  Lucrrcr,  StU. 


ORIGINAL  EMENDATIONS  ADOPTED. 


Note 

48.  i  1.  55:  And  thine,  Lord  Clifford;  TOU  HAVB  BOTH 

vaw'd  revenge. 

49.  i  1.  62:  Patience  is  for  poltroone,  fob  tueh  a*  he. 
94.     i  4.  15,  16: 

Richard  cried,  "Charge!  and  give  no  foot  qf  ground!" 
EdwarI),  "A  crown,  or  else  a  gloriout  tomb!" 
207.    iii  2.  131:  all  the  LOOK'D-FOR  iewe  qf  their  bodice. 
225.    iii.  3.  140:  To  Edward,  TES;  not  to  the  English  king. 
240.     iv.  1.  22,  28: 

ay,  't  were  pity 
To  mnder  them  that  yoke  so  tccll  together. 
240.     It.  i  124.  125: 

yot  I:  my  thoughts  aim  at  a  further  matter; 
Sot  for  the  loce  i(f  Edward,  but  the  crown  1  stay. 


Note 
25L 

258. 

262. 
277. 

284. 

291. 


iv.  2.  12:    Welcome,  tweet  darenee;  my  dau^ter 

shall  be  thine. 
iv.  3.  41:  Brother  qf  Clarence,  WHAT,  art  thou  k/n 

tooi 
iv.  4.  19:  TIS  THIS  that  makes  m>t  bridle  iMi^i-n 
iv.  7.  77:  Thanks,  brave  Montgomery ;■  thuukt  ".i.V 

you  all. 
iv.  ^Z\'.  And  aU  at  once,  ones  more,  hajfpii/ir< 

well. 
V.  1.  4,  5: 

Where  is  the  post  that  came  from  Montagud- 
I  tow  far  off  is  our  brother  Montague  I 


ORIGINAL  EMENDATIONS  SUGGESTED. 


Note 
64. 
64. 
65. 
80. 


i  1.  84:  What  I  shall  I  statuit 

i.  1.  IdS:  Whom  1  v^S\ti:kal  shaU  disinherit. 

i  1.  106:  CuNltlTlONAL  that  here  thou  take  an  oath. 

i  2.  13:  Giving  the  house  of  Lancaster  leave  to 

breathe. 
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Note 
249. 


295. 


iv.  1.  124,  125: 

My  thoughts  aim  at  a  further  mark;  /  ttay 

Not  for  the  love  qf  Edtrard,  but  the  crown. 

V.  1.  38:  Henry  is  KOW  my  king,  Warwick  hii  f*^ 

ject 


HENEY  VI. 

CONDENSED  FROM  SHAKESPEARE 

By    CHARLES    KEMBLE. 


INTRODUCTION   BY   F.  A.  MARSHALL. 


DEAMATIS    PERSONS. 


'  his  sons. 


King  Henry  the  Sixth. 
Edwari),  Prince  of  Wales,  his  son. 
Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Thomas  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Exeter. 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  afterwards  Marquess  and  Duke 
of  Suffolk. 

Richard  Plantagexet,  afterwards  Duke  of  York. 
Edward,  Earl  of  March,  afterwards 
Edward  IV., 

GE0K(iE,  afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence, 
RicHARD,afterward8  Duke  of  Gloucester, . 
Edmund  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset. 
Edmund  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somerset,  his  son. 
Humphrey  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Duke  of  Norfolk. 
Thomas  Montague,  Earl  of  Salisbury. 
Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Salisbury. 
Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  War^'ick,  his  son. 
Marquess  of  Montague,  brother  to  the  above. 
Earl  of  Richmond,  a  youth. 


Lord  Cufford. 

Lord  Stafford. 

Sir  John  Somerville. 

Vernon,  of  the  White  Rose  or  York  faction. 

Basset,  of  the  Red  Rose  or  Lancaster  fsctioi 

Clerk  of  Chatham. 

Jack  Cade,  a  rebeL 

George  6evi8,      ^v 

John  Holland,     I 

TV        ^1     T.  X  V       f  followers  of  Cade. 
Dick  the  Butcher,  | 

Smith  the  Weaver,.' 

SiNKLO,  ) 

J  two  Keepers. 
Humphrey,  ) 

1st  Watchman. 

2nd  Watchman. 

1st  Murderer. 

2nd  Murderer. 

Huntsman. 

Queen  Margaret. 

Lady    Elizabeth    Grey,   afterwards  Queei 
Edward  IV. 


Guards,  Citizens,  Messengers,  Watchmen,  Ladies,  &c. 


Scene — Partly  in  England  and  partly  in  France. 


HISTORIC  PERIOD. 


From  1426  to  1471. 


HENRY   VI.-CONDENSED. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Hie  matter  of  thia  play  is  tiikeii  from  the 
ree  Parts  of  Henry  VI.  with  the  exception 
<even  jxiiasages  from  Richai-d  II.,  amounting 
all  to  Sri  lines,  and  two  i)as8age8  from 
■hard  III.,  amouutiu'^  in  all  to  58  lines, 
ry  few  of  the  line.**  in  this  play  are  not  to  be 
lid  in  Shakes})eare.  Such  lineH  we  have 
rked  with  an  anterisk ;  althou^'h,  in  many 
iw,  \KiTi  of  these  lines  ai*e  either  Uikeu  fi*om 
ikespeare's  own  wonls,  or  closely  imitateil 
refrom.  Only  in  two  instances  hiis  Charles 
mble  intr(j<luc^d  words  which  Shakes])eare 
not  used,  namely,  /tint  (the  verb),  ii.  4.  :i5, 
unfurl,  iii.  5.  192;  an<l  he  hfis  l>een  guilty 
in  impropriety  in  the  use  of  the  nKKleru 
lamation  Huzza  (iii.  4.  98);  which,  although 
H  the  older  form  of  linrmh,  is  not  to  l)e 
tid,  api>arently,  in  any  author  before  Evelyn 
)5).  Neither  form  of  the  exclamation 
irs  in  Shakes}>eare.  Nowhere  has  the 
ptor  attempte<l  to  rise  to  such  original 
iits  as  C-ibber ;  in  fact  this  condensed  i)lay 
W8  how  much  greater  reverence  was  felt 
the  text  of  Shakespeare  in  Charles  Keni- 
«  time,  compared  with  that  of  (Vowne,  or 
t)er,  or  even  of  David  Oarrick.  It  is  a 
ter  of  some  difficidty  to  identify  all  the 
sages   from   ShakesfHMire  that   have  Iwen 


bi^ought  into  requisition.  In  those  cases  where 
the  text  has  been  rigidly  julhereil  to  we  have 
used  the  expression  "  Taken  fnmi."  In  those 
cases  where  some  words  and  phrases  liave  been 
altered,  or  the  sequence  of  the  lines  re-arrange<l, 
we  have  used  the  ex}n*ession  '*Adapte<l  from.'' 
It  has  been  impossible  to  note  all  cases  where 
speeches  have  l)een  taken  from  one  character 
anil  assigned  to  another.  But,  on  the  whole, 
it  will  be  found  easy  for  anyone  interested  in 
the  subject  to  follow  closely  the  nunle  in  which 
Cliarles  Kemble  did  his  work,  antl  we  think 
it  will  l>e  generally  admitted  that,  at  least,  this 
is  a  very  ingenious  piece  of  mosaic ;  evincing 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  Shakespeare,  a  con- 
scientious regjird  for  the  integrity  of  his  text 
-  as  far  iis  the  requirements  of  the  stage 
will  permit — and  a  thorough  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  of  his  work.  It  does  not  api>ear  that 
this  i>lay  was  ever  published,  or  jjerformed  in 
the  theatre.  Our  text  is  [)rinte<l  from  the  only 
co[)y  known,  which  is  in  the  ])ossession  of  Mr. 
Henry  Irving;  the  MS.  }K)rtion  being  in  Charles 
Kemble's  own  handwriting.  The  account  of 
two  other  a^'ting  vensions  of  Henry  VI.,  both 
of  which  were  re]»re8ented  on  the  stjige,  will 
be  found  in  the  Intnxhiction  to  Part  II.  and 
Part  III.  of  Henrv  VI. 


HENEY    VI. 

A    TRAGEDY    IN    FIVE    ACTS 

CONDENSED   FROM    SHAKESPEARE,    AND   ARRANGED  FOR   THE   STAGE 

By    CHARLES    KEMBLE. 


«*«  The  Lines  marked  teith  an  tuteruA  are  tha$e  interpolated  by  Kemble. 


ACT  I 


[ScEXE  I.]     The  Temple  Garden  in  London. 
[A  clamour  xrithin.'] 

ntir  Richard  Plantaoknet,  Salisbury, 
W.vRwicK,  Somerset,  Clifford,  Vernon, 
Basset,  Lords^  Laicyers,  and  Attendants. 

J^lan,  Great  lords,  and  geutlemen,   what 

means  this  silence  ? 
''Xre  no  nian  answer  in  a  case  of  truth? 
tlif.  Within  the  Temple  hall  we  were  too 

loud; 
le  garden  here  is  more  convenient 
JHan.  Tlien  say  at  once  if  I  inaintain'd  the 

truth; 
\  else,-  was  wrangling  Somerset  in  the  error? 
<.*lif.  Faith,  I  have  been  a  truant  in  the  law; 
rid  never  yet  could  frame  my  ynXL  to  it; 
I  id,  therefore,  frame  the  law  unto  my  will 
•Sow.  Judge  you,  my  lord  of  Warwick,  then 

between  us.  lo 

IVar.  Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the 

higher  pitch, 
?t:ween  two  horses,  which  doth  bear  him 

l)est, 
'tween  two  blades,  which  bears  the  better 

tem})er, 
'tween  two  girls,  which  liath  the  merriest 

eye, 


This  scene  is  Uken  mainly  from  I.  Henry  VI.  U.  4. 
'  Or,  elte,  or  in  other  wordi. 


I  liave,  i)erhaps,  some  shallow  spirit  of  judg- 
ment; 
But  in  these  nice  sharp  quillets'  of  the  law, 
.Good  faith,  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw. 

Plan.  Tut,  tut,  here  is  a  mannerly  forbear- 
ance: 
Since  you  are  tongue-ty'd  and  so  loth  to  speak, 
In  dumb  sigiiitic<uit8^  proclaim  your  thoughts: 
I^et  him,  that  is  a  true-born  gentleman,        21 
And  stands  uf)on  the  honour  of  his  birth. 
If  he  supjx)se  that  I  have  pleaded  truth. 
From  oif  this  briar  pluck  a  white  rose  with 
me. 
Som.  Let  him  that  is  no  coward,  nor  no 
flatterer. 
But  dare  maintain  the  party*  of  the  truth. 
Pluck  a  red  rose  from  ofif  this  thorn  with  me. 
War.  1  love  no  colours;  and  without  all 
colour 
Of  base  insinuating  flattery, 
I  pluck  this  white  rose,  with  Flantagenet    so 
Clif.   I   pluck  this  red   rose,  with  young 
Somerset; 
And  say  withal,  I  think  he  held  the  right 
Sal.  Stay,  lords  and  gentlemen;  and  pluck 
no  more, 
Till  you  conclude — tliat  he,  upon  whose  side 
The  fewest  roses  are  cix)p'd  from  the  tree, 
Shall  yield  the  other  in  the  right  opinion. 


'  QtiUleUt,  subtleties. 

*  Significant*,  mute  indications  or  sigbs. 

*  Party,  side. 
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ACT  I.  iftoene  1. 


HENRY  VI.— CONDENSED. 


ACT  I.  Seme  L 


Som.  My  lord  of  Salisbury,  it  is  weU  ob- 
jected; 
If  I  have  fewest,  I  subscribe  in  silence. 
Plan,  And  I. 

Sal.  Then,  for  the  truth  and  plainness  of 
the  case,  40 

I  pluck  this  pale  and  maiden  blossom  here, 
Giving  my  verdict  on  the  white  rose  side. 
Sam.  Rick  not  your  finger  as  you  pluck  it 
off; 
Lest,  bleeding,  you  *do  paint  the  white  rose 

red. 
And  fall  on  my  side  so  against  your  will. 

Sal.  If  I,  my  lord,  for  my  opinion  bleed. 
Opinion  shall  be  surgeon  to  my  hurt. 
And  keep  me  on  the  side  where  still  I  am. 
Som.  Well,  well,  come  on:  Who  else? 
Law.  Unless  my  study  and  my  books  be 
false,  50 

The  argument  you  held,  was  wrong  in  you; 

[To  Somerset. 
In  sign  whereof,  I  pluck  a  white  rose  too. 
[  Vernon,  Basset,  and  all  the  persons  present 
chuse  their  roses,  hiU  much  the  greater 
part  white  ones. 
Plan.  Grood  Vernon,  I  am  bound  to  you, 
and  all. 
That  you  on  my  behalf  would  pluck  a  flower. 
[Tfiey  shout  and  wave  their  white  roses. 
Now,  Somerset,  where  is  your  argument? 

Som.  Here,  in  my  scabbard,  meditating  that 
Shall  dye  your  white  rose  in  a  bloody  red. 
Plan.  Mean  time,  your  cheeks  do  counter- 
feit our  roses; 
For  pale  they  look  with  fear,  as  witnessing 
The  truth  on  our  side. 

Som.  No,  Plantagenet,  60 

T  is  not  for  fear;  but  anger — that  thy  cheeks 
Blush  for  pure  shame,  to  counterfeit  our  roses; 
And  yet  thy  tongue  will  not  confess  thy  error. 
Plan.  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  canker,  Somer- 
set? 
Som.  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  thorn,  Planta- 
genet? 
Plan.  Ay,  sharp  and  piercing,  to  maintain 
his  truth; 
Whiles  thy  consuming  canker  eats  hia  false- 
hixxl. 
Som.  Well,  I'll   find  friends  to  wear  my 
bleeding  roses, 
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That  shall  maintain  what  I  have  said  is  true. 
Where  false  Plantagenet  dare  not  be  seen,  to 
Plan.  Now,  by  this  maiden  blossom  in  my 
hand, 
I  scorn  thee  and  thy  fashion,  peevish  boy. 
Clif.  Turn  not  thy  scorns  this  way,  Planta- 
genet 
Plan,  Proud  sir,  I  will;   and   scorn  both 

him  and  thee. 
Som.  Away,  away. 
We  grace  the  yeoman,  by  conversing  with  him 
ir<7r.  Now,  by  Heaven's  will,  thou  wrongst 
him,  Somerset; 
His  grandfather  was  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence. 
Thiixi  son  to  the  third  Edward  King  of  Eng- 
land; :;» 
Spring  crestless  yeomen^  from  so  deep  a  rw»tl 
Plan.  He  bears  him  on  the  place's  privilege, 
Or  durst  not,  for  his  craven  heart,  say  thua 
Som.  By  him  that  made  me,  I  'U  maintain 
my  words 
On  any  plot  of  ground  in  Christendom: 
Was  not  thy  father,  Richard,  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, 
For  treason  executed  in  our  late  king's  daj^l 
And,  by  his  treason,  stand'st  not  thou  attainted, 
Cori-upted,  and  exempt ^  from  ancient  geutn? 
Plan.  My  father  wa8attached,'not  attainteil; 
Condemn'd  to  die  for  treason,  but  no  trait<»r: 
And  that  I  '11  prove  on  better  men  that  Sow- 
erset,                                                         ?i 
Were  growing  time  once  rii>en'd  to  my  will 
I  '11  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory. 
To  scourge  you  for  this  apprehension:^ 
Look  to  it  well,  and  say  you  are  well  i»*ani'il 
Som.  Ay,  thou  shalt  find  us  ready  for  thee 
still; 
And  know  us  by  these  colours  for  thy  foes. 
(lif.  Go  forwanl  and  be  chok'd  with  thy  am- 
bition I 
And  so  farewell,  until  I  meet  thee  next 
Som.  Have  with  you,  sir. — Farewell  am^"" 
tious  Richard.                                        ^^ 
[E.vU,  follmced  hi/  Clifford  and  tlie  Red  R^ 
Plan.  How  I  am  brav'd  and  must  j)erfon* 
endure  it  I 


1  Cregtleits  yeomen,  yeomen  who  have  no  right  to  « i*"** 
of  arms. 
3  Exempt,  excluded.  *  Attached^  «rresteil 

*  Apprehention,  opinion. 


M  I. 


HENRY  VL— CONDENSED. 


ACT  I.  Sceue  3. 


Enter  Messenger.* 
Plantageiiet,  it  is   the  king's   high 

*  102 

forthwith  repair  to  the  parliament* 
the  truce  of  Wiucliester  and  Gloster. 
I  wait  upon  his  gnice.* 

[Exit  Messenger, 
Be  of  good  heart;* 
,  that  they  object  against  your  house, 
ain  shall  stir  your  j)rincely  blood;* 
ou  be  not  now  created  York, 
i  live  to  be  accounted  Warwick,     no 
'8  my  father  Salisbury  {* 

As  my  son.* 
liave  I  8]X)ke  in  his  l)eliJilf,* 
e  I  swear,  if  words  lack  jx^wer  to 

»  them  with  my  sword  t^)  do  thee 

•  ♦ 

if  Somerset  and  his  red  rose.* 

And,  by  my  soul,  this  jKile  and  angry 

iT 

r  ever  and  my  faction  wear, 
vither  with  me  to  my  grave, 
(h  to  the  height  of  my  degree: 
I  I  jirophesy — this  brawl  to  day      120 
>  this  quan'el,  in  the  Temple  Garden 
id    l)etween   the   red   rose   and   the 
e 

nd  souls  to  death  and  deadly  ni^ht 

[Exeunt. 

1  Scene  II.     The  Court, 

Enter  Vernon,  and  Basset. 

ow,  sir,  to  you,  that  were  so  hot  but 

ig  of  these  colours  that  I  wear 

r  of  my  noble  Lord  Plantagenet — 

lou  maintain  the  former  wonls  thou 

'st? 

es,  sir;  as  well  as  you  dare  jiatron- 

ous  Ijarking  of  your  saucy  tongue 
my  lord,  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
irrah,  thy  lord  I  honour  as  he  is. 


ene  is  taken  fn>iii  I.  Henr>-  V[.  ill.  4.  2S-45. 
agt,  makfl  good. 


Bas.  Why,  what  is  he  ?  as  go<xl  a  man  as 

Richard.  o 

Ver.  Hark  ye;  not  so:  in  witness,  take  ye 

that  [Strikes  hini. 

Bas,  Villain,  thou  knoVst  the  law  of  arms 

is  such, 

That,  whoso  draws  a  sword,  'tis  present  death; 

Or  else  this  blow  should  broach  thy  dearest 

blood. 
But  1 11  unto  his  majesty,  and  crave 
I  may  have  liberty  to  venge  this  wrong; 
When  thou  shalt  see,  I  '11  meet  thee  to  thy 
cost 
Ver,  Well,  miscreant,  I  '11  l)e  there  as  soon 
as  you;  17 

And,  after,  meet  you  sooner  than  you  wouM. 

[Exeunt  Vernon  and  Basset. 

^  Scene  ITT.     T/te  Parliament.     Flourish. 

Kino  Henry,  Gloster,  Winchester,  Exe- 
ter, Somerset,  Clifford,  Buckingham, 
Lords  and  attend<tnts. 

Win.  Com'st  thou  with  deep  premeditated 
linens 
With  written  pamphlets  studiously  devisM  ? 
Humphrey  of  (iloucester,  if  thou  canst  accuse. 
Do  it  without  invention,  suddenly. 

Olo.  Presumptuous  Winchester! 
Tliink  not,  although  in  writing  I  j)i*eferrd* 
The  manner  of  thy  vile  outrageous  crimes. 
That  therefore  I  have  forg'd,  or  am  not  able 
VerKatim  to  i^ehearse  the  method  of  my  pen: 
No,  prelate;  such  is  thy  au<lacious  wicke<l- 
ness,  10 

Thy  lewd,  pestiferous,  an<l  dissentious  ])ranks, 
As*^  very  infants  prattle  of  thy  pride. 

Win.  ( Jloster,  I  do  defy  thee.— Lonls,  vouch- 
safe 
To  give  me  hearing  what  1  shall  reply; 
And  he  shall  know,  I  am  as  good — 

Olo,  As  good  I 

Thou  bastani  of  my  grandfather! 

Win,  Ay,  lonlly  sir;  for  wliat  are  you,  I 

pray, 
But  one  imperious  in  another's  throne  ? 

s  Lines  1-71  adapted  from  I.  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 
♦  Pre/err'd,  i.e.  "  as  a  charge  against  thee.** 
A  J«=that. 
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ACT  I.  Soene  3. 


HENRY  VL— CONDENSED. 


ACT  I. 


Olo.    What?     Am  I  not  protector,  saucy 
priest?  19 

H'lVk  Thou  art  a  most  usurping  proditor,^ 
And  not  protector  of  the  king  or  reahn. 

King,  Uncles  of  Gloster,  and  of  Winchester, 
The  special  watchmen  of  our  English  weal; 
I  would  prevail,  if  prayers  might  prevail, 
To  join  your  hearts  in  love  and  amity. 
Who  should  be  pitiful,  if  you  be  not? 
Or  who  should  study  to  prefer  a  peace. 
If  holy  churchmen  take  delight  in  broils? 
Clif.  My  lord  protector,  yield; — yield,  Win- 
chester;— 
Except  you  mean,  ^4th  obstinate  repulse,     so 
To  slay  your  sovereign,  and  destroy  the  realm. 
IftVi.  He  shall  submit,  or  I  will  never  yield. 
Olo.  Compassion  on  the  king   commands 
me  stoop; 
Here,  Winchester,  I  offer  thee  my  hand. 
King.  Fie,  uncle  Beaufort!    I  have  heard 
you  preach. 
That  malice  was  a  great  and  grievous  sin: 
And  will  not  you  maintain   the   thing  you 
teach? 
Win.  Well,  Duke  of  Gloster,  I  will  yield  to 
thee; 
Love  for  thy  love,  and  hand  for  hand  I  give. 
Olo.  [Aside]  Ay;  but,  I  fear  me,  with  a 
hollow  heart. —  40 

See  here,   my  friends  and   loving  coimtry- 

men; 
This  token  serveth  for  a  flag  of  truce, 
Betwixt  ourselves,  and  all  our  followers: 
So  help  me  Heaven,  as  I  dissemble  not! 
Win.  [Aside]  So  help  me  Heaven,  as  I  in- 
tend it  not ! 
Thy  heart's  blood  I  will  have  for  this  day's  work. 
[Gloster  goes  to  the  King's  R.  H.    The 
Cardinal  to  his  left. 
King.  O  lo\ang  uncle,  kind  duke  of  Gloster, 
How  joyful  am  I  made  by  this  con  tract  I — 

Eivter  Warwick,  Salisbury,  and  Kichaed 
Plantagenet. 

War.  Accept  this  scroll,  most  gracious  sov- 
ereign. 
Which  in  the  right  of  Richard  Plantagenet  so 
We  do  exhibit  to  your  majesty. 


J  Proditor,  traitor. 
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Olo.  Well  urg'd,  my  lord  of  Warwick;— for, 
sweet  prince,  52 

You  have  great  reason  to  do  Richard  right: 
Especially  for  those  occasions 
At  Eltham  Place  I  told^  your  majesty. 
King.  And  those  occasions,  uncle,  were  of 
force: 
Therefore,  my  loving  lords,  our  pleasure  is, 
That  Richard  be  restored  to  his  blood. 
War.  So  shall  his  father's  wrongs  be  recom- 

pens'd. 
King.  If  Richard  will  be  true,  not  that 
alone,  w 

But  all  the  whole  inheritance  I  give, 
That  doth  belong  unto  the  house  of  York, 
From  whence  you  spring  by  lineal  descent 
Plan.    Thy  humble    servant  vows  obedi- 
ence. 
And  humble  service,  till  the  point  of  death. 
King.  Stoop  then,  and  set  your  knee  agiiio^ 
my  foot; 
And,  in  reguerdon^  of  that  duty  done, 
Rise,  Richard,  like  a  true  Plantagenet; 
And  rise  created  princely  Duke  of  York. 
War.  Welcome,  high  prince,   the  mighty 
Duke  of  York!  :» 

Som.  [Aside]   Perish,  base  prince,  ignoWe 
Duke  of  York! 

*  Enter  Vernon  and  Basset. 

Ver.  Grant  me  the  combat,  gracious  sow- 

eign! 
Bas.  And  me,  my  lord,  grant  me  the  com- 
bat too! 
York.  This  is  my  servant;  hear  him,  nohk 

prince! 
Som.  And  this  is  mine;  sweet  Henir,  h- 

vour  him! 
K.  lien.  Be  patient,  lords,  and  give  them 
leave  to  speak, — 
What  is  the  wrong  whereof  you  both  com- 
pLain  ? 
Bas.  This  fellow  here,  with  envious  car]*- 
ing  tongue, 
ITpbraided  me  about  the  rose  I  wear; 
Saying — the  sanguine  colour  of  the  leave*  ^ 
Did  repi*esent  my  master's  blushing  cheeka, 

i  I  told,  le.  of  which  I  told. 

»  Regtierdon,  reward. 

«  Unes  72-114  taken  from  L  Henry  VI.  !▼.  1 
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HENRY  VI.— CONDENSED. 


ACT  I.  Soene  4. 


ubbonily  he  did  repugn*  the  truth, 
certain  question  in  the  law  83 

)etwixt  Plantagenet  and  him; 
iier  vile  and  ignominious  terms: 
tation  of  which  rude  reproach, 
^e  benefit  of  law  of  arms, 
inow,  my  dread  lord,  I  wjis  j)rovok'd 
lim; 

fint  took  exceptions,  at  this  l>adge,  89 
cing — that  the  paleness  of  this  tlower 
d'  the  faintness  of  my  mastei'^s  heart 
Will  not  this  malice,  Somerset,  be  left  ? 
iTour  private  grudge,  my  lord  of  York, 
out, 

ne'er  so  cunningly  you  smother  it 
n.  Good  Lord!  what  madness  rules  in 
n-sick  men, 

>r  so  slight  and  frivolous  a  cause, 
:tious  emulations  shall  arise! — 
iisins  botli,  of  York  and  Somerset, 
ourselves,  I  pi*ay,  and  be  at  pesice. 
Let  this  dissension  first  be  tryd  by 

t,  100 

m  your  highnesH   shall  command  a 

ire. 

liequan*el  toucheth  none  but  us  alone; 

ourselves  let  us  decide  it  then. 

There  is  my  pledge;  accept  it,  So- 
"set 

^ay,  let  it  rest  where  it  began  at  first. 
[Confirm  it  so,  mine  hoiiounible  lord. 
Confirm  it  so?    Confounded  be  vour 
fe! 

ish  ye,  with  your  audacious  prate! 
>tuous  vassals!  are  you  not  ashamM, 
is  immodest  clamorous  outrage        no 
)le  and  disturb  the  king  and  us? — 
I,  my  lords, — methinks  you  do  not  well 
with  their  per\"erse  objections; 
persuade  you  take  a  l)etter  course. 

'  Scene  IV.     Flourish. 

Suffolk,  Margaret,  Lords,  Ladies, 
and  Attendants. 

is  by  your  high  imperial  majesty 
charge  at  my  depart  for  France, 


n,  resist,  opiiose.  '  Beirray'd,  betrayed. 

[-67  Uken  from  II.  Henry  VI.  L  L 

.  II. 


To  marry  Princess  IVIargaret  for  your  grace; 
So,  in  the  famous  ancient  city,  Toure, 
In  presence  of  the  Kings  of  France  and  Sicil, 
I  have  perform'd  my  task,  and  was  espous'd: 
And  humbly  now  uix)n  my  bended  knee. 
In  sight  of  England  and  her  lordly  peers, 
Deliver  up  my  title  in  the  queen 
To  your  most  gracious  hand,  lo 

The  happiest  gift  that  ever  marquis  gave, 
The  fairest  queen  that  ever  king  receiv'd. 
King.  Suffolk,  arise. — Welcome,  Queen  Mar- 
garet: [Kisses  her. 
O  Thou,  that  lend'st  me  life. 
Lend  me  a  heart  replete  with  thankfulness! 
For  thou  hast  given  me,  in  this  beauteous 

face, 
A  world  of  earthly  blessings  to  my  soul, 
If  sympathy  of  love  unite  our  thoughts. 
Queen.  Great  King  of  England,  and   my 
gracious  lonl, 
Tlie  mutual  conference  that  mv  mind  liath 
liad —  20 

I    By  day,  by  night;  w^aking,  and  in  my  dreams; 
I    With  you  mine  alder-liefest*  sovereign, 
'    Makes  me  the  bolder  to  salute  my  king 
With  inider  tenus;  such  as  my  wit  affonls, 
And  over- joy  of  heart  doth  minister. 
Kinff.  Her  sight  did  ravish:  but  her  grace 
in  speech. 
Makes  me,  from  wondering,  fall  to  weeping 

joys; 
Such  is  the  fulness  of  my  heart's  content — 
Lords,  with  one  cheerful  voice  welcome  my 
love.  29 

All.  Long  live  Queen  Margaret! 
Queen.  We  thank  you  all.  [Flourish. 

Snf.  My  lord  protector,  so  it  please  your 
grace. 
Here  are  the  articles  of  contractt'd  peace. 
Between  our  sovereign  and  the  French  king 
C^iarles. 

Glo.  [reads\  It  is  agreed  between  the  French 
king  Charles,  and  Henry  King  of  England,  thitt 
Henry  shall  espouse  the  Lady  Margaret,  daughter  to 
Rcignier  King  of  Naples,  Sicilia,  and  Jerusalem;  and 
crown  her  Queen  uf  England,  ere  the  thirtieth  of  May 
next  ensuing.  Item,  that  the  duchies  of  Anjou  and 
of  Maine  shall  be  released  and  delivered  to  the  king 
her  fa—  [Lets  t/ie  paper  fall. 


*  Alder-lie/Mt,  dearest  of  all 
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ACT  I.  Boone  4. 


HENRY  VI.— CONDENSED. 


ACT  I.  SoBM  i. 


King.  Uncle,  Low  now  ? 

Ulo.  Pardon  me,  gracious  lord; 

Some  sudden  qualm  hath  struck  me  to  the 

heart,  43 

And  dimm'd  mine  eyes,  that  I  can  read  no 

further. 

King.  Uncle  of  Winchester,  I  pray,  read  on. 

Car.  \rexid8\.  Tlio  duchies  of  Anjou  and  Maine 
shall  be  released  and  delivered  to  the  king  her  fa- 
ther; and  she  sent  over  of  the  King  of  England's  own 
proper  cost  and  charges,  without  having  any  dowry. 

King.  They  please  ua  well.     Lonl  marquis, 

bow  thy  knee;  50 

We  here  create  thee  the  first  duke  of  Suffolk. 

Thanks,  uncle  Winchester,  (Jloster,  York,  and 

Buckingham, 
Somerset",  Salisbury,  and  Warwick; 
We  thank  you  all  for  this  great  favour  done, 
In  entertainment  to  my  princely  queen. 
Come,  let  ils  in;  and  with  all  speed  provide 
To  see  her  coronation  be  perform'd. 
And  now,  my  lords,  once  more  1  l)eg  of  you* 
Let  me  be  umpire  in  your  doubtful  strife. 
I  see  no  reason,  if  I  wear  this  rose,  00 

[Takes  Somersefs  rose. 
That  anyone  should  therefore  be  suspicious 
I  more  incline  to  Somerset  than  York — 
Both  are  my  kinsmen,  and  I  love  them  both; 
And  let  us  still  continue  peace  and  love. 

[Exeunt  Henry ^  Margaret^  E.xeter^  Syffoll% 
Clifford^  and  their  Attendants. 
^  York.  Well  spoken,  Henry  I* — yet  I  like 
it  not 
In  that  he  wears  the  bidge  of  Somerset 
^  Olo.  Brave  i)eers  of  England,  pillars  of  the 
state, 
To  you  Duke   Humphrey  must  unload   his 

grief. 
Your  grief,   the   common  grief    of    all    the 

land. 
What  I  did  my  brother  Henry  spend  his  youth. 
His  valour,  coin,  and  peoj)le,  in  the  wars?    71 
To  concpier  France,  his  true  inhei-itance? 
Have  you  yourselves,  Somerset,  Buckingham, 
Brave  York,  and  Siilisbuiy,  victorious  War- 
wick, 
Receiv'd  deep  scars  in  Fmnce  and  Normandy, 


1  Lines  69-66  from  I.  Henry  VI.  Iv.  1  161-155:  170,  177. 
s  Lines  07-105. 111-183  from  II.  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 
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That  France  and  Frenchmen  might  be  kept  in 

awe? 
And  shall  these  labours,  and  these  honoun, 

die? 
Shall  Henry's  conquest,  Bedford's  vigilance, 
Your  deeds  of  war,  and  all  our  counsel,  die) 

0  peers  of  England,  shameful  is  this  league! 
Fatal  this  marriage  I  cancelling  your  fame:  » 
Blotting  your  names  from  books  of  memonr; 
Razing  the  characters  of  your  renown; 
Reversing  monuments  of  conquered  France; 
Undoing  all,  as  all  had  never  been ! 

Sal.  Suffolk  has  dimm'd  the  honour  of  our 
isle;* 
These  counties  were  the  keys  of  Normandy:— 
But  wherefore  weeps  Warwick,  my  valiant 
son? 
War.  For  grief  that  they  are  past  recoveiv: 
For,  were  there  hope  to  conquer  them  again. 
My  sword  should  shed  hot  blood,  mine  eyes 
no  tears.  it 

Anjou  and  Maine!  myself  did  win  them  hoth; 
Those  provinces  these  arms  of  mine  did  i-on- 

quer: 
And  are  the  cities,  that  I  got  witli  wounds, 
Deliver'd  up  again  with  peacefid  words? 
Olo.  A  proper  jest! — and  never  heard  before. 
War.  France  should  have  toni  and  rent  my 
very  heart. 
Before  1  would  have  yielded  to  this  league. 

1  never  read  but  England^s  kings  have  had 
Large  sums  of  gold  and  dowries,  with  their 

wives: 
And  our  King  Henry  gives  away  his  own,  i» 
To  maU'h  with  her  that  brings  no  vantages. 
Olo.  Would  she  had  staid  in  France,  and 

starv'd  in  France, 
Before  that  England's  king  had  ever  stoop'd* 
To  match  himself  unto  a  dowerless  wife,* 
Car.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  now  you  grow  too 

hot; 
'A  dower,  my  lords! — disgrace  not  so  your  kin^ 
That  he  should  be  so  abject,  base  and  jroor 
To  chu.*»e  for  wealth,  and  not  for  perfect  love; 
Henry  is  able  to  enrich  his  queen, 
And  not  to  seek  a  queen  to  make  him  rioh.  n* 
Olo.  My  lord  of  Winchester,  I  know  your 

mind; 

>  Lines  106-110  from  I.  Henry  VI.  y.  &  4&-6S. 


ACT  I.  Sceru)  4. 


HENRY  VI.— CONDENSED. 


ACT  I.  Scene  4. 


Tis  not  my  speeches  that  }:c>u  do  mislike,     112 
But  *t  ia  my  presence  that  doth  trouble  you. 
Rancour  will  out:  proud  prelate,  in  thy  face 
I  see  thy  fury:  if  I  longer  stay, 
We  shall  begin  our  ancient  bickerings. — 
Farewell,  my  lords;  and  say,  when  I  am  gone, 
I  prophesy'd — France  will  be  lost  ere  long. 

[Lxit. 
Car.  So — there  goes  our  protector  in  a  rage. 
T  is  known  to  you,  he  is  mine  enemy,  120 

Kay,  more,  an  enemy  unto  you  all; 
And  no  great  friend,  1  fear  me,  to  the  kijig. 
Consider,  lords — he  is  the  next  of  blood, 
And  heir  apparent  to  the  English  crown; 
Kad  Henry  got  an  emj)ire  by  his  marriage. 
There 's  reason  he  should  be  displeas'd  at  it 
Look  to  it,  loixls;  let  not  his  smoothing  words 
Bewitch  your  hearts;  be  wise  and  circumspect. 
What  though  the  common  people  favour  him, 
Calling  him — "  Humphrey,  the  goixl  Duke  of 
Gloucester;"  i.io 

Clapping  their  hands,  and  crying  with  loud 

voice — 
"  Heaven  long  preserve  the  good  Duke  Hum- 
phrey I " 
I  fear  me,  loi-ds,  for  all  this  flattering  gloss. 
He  will  be  found  a  dangerous  protector. 

[E,vit  cardinal. 
Bw:k.  Why  should  he  then  i)rotect  our  sove- 
reign, 
He  being  of  age  to  govern  of  himself  ? — 
Cousin  of  Somerset,  join  you  with  me. 
And  all  together — with  the  Duke  of  Suffolk — 
We  '11  quickly  hoise^  Duke  Humphrey  from  his 
seat. 
Som,  Though  Humphrey's  pride,  140 

And  greatness  of  his  place  be  grief  to  us. 
Vet  let  us  watch  the  haughty  cardinal; 
His  insolence  is  more  intolerable 
Than  all  the  princes  in  the  land  beside: 
If  Gloucester  be  displac'd,  he  '11  l^e  protector. 

B-nck.  Thou  or  I,  Somerset,  will  be  protector, 
I^eapite  Duke  Humphrey,  or  the  Qardinal. 

[Exeunt  Buckingham  and  Smnerttet. 
Sal,  Pride  went  before,  ambition   follows 
him. 
^^ile  these  do  lal)our  for  their  own  prefer- 
ment, 

3  HoUe^  hoist,  brave. 


Behoves  it  us  to  labour  for  the  realm.  150 

I  never  saw  but  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloster 
Did  l^ar  him  like  a  noble  gentleman. 
Warwick,  my  son,  the  comfort  of  my  age  I 
Thy  dee^ls,  thy  ]>lainne88,  and  thy  house-keep- 
ings* 
Hath  won  the  greatest  favour  of  the  commons. 

Excepting  none  but  good  Duke  Humphrey: 
And  York  thou  art  fear'd,  and  honour'd,  of 

the  people: — 
Join  we  together,  for  the  public  good; 
In  what  we  can,  to  bridle  and  suppress 
Tlie  pride  of  Suffolk,  and  the  cardinal,         100 
With  Somerset's  and  Buckingham's  ambition; 
And,  as  we  may,  cherish  Duke  Humj)hrey'8 

deeds, 
While  they  do  tend  the  profit  of  our  country. 
War.  So  Heaven  help  Warwick,  as  he  loves 

the  realm, 
And  common  profit  of  his  native  huid  ! 

York.  [A fide]  And  so  sjiys  York,  for  he  hath 

greatest  cause.^ 

[E.ve}int  Salishifn/  and  Wariricl'. 
York.  Anjou  and  Maine,  both  given  unto 

the  French! 
Cold  news  for  me;  for  I  had  hope  of  France, 
Even  as  1  have  of  fertile  England's  soil. 
A  day  will  come  when  York  shall  claim  the 

crown;  170 

For  that's  the  golden  mark  I  seek  to  hit: 
I^et  me  be  still  awhile,  till  time  do  serv'e: 
And  watch  and  wake,  when  others  be  asleep. 
To  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  state; 
Till  Henry,  surfeiting  in  joys  of  love, 
With  his  new  bride,  and  England's  dear-bought 

queen, 
And  Humphrey  with  the  peers  be  fall'n  at 

jars: 
Then  will  I  raise  aloft  the  milk-white  rose, 
With  whose  sweet  smell  tlie  air  shall  l>e  ])er- 

f  um'd ; 
And  in  my  standard  bear  the  arms  of  York,  iko 
To  gra[)ple  with  the  house  of  Lancaster; 
And,  foi*ce  perforce,  T  '11  make  him  yield  the 

crown, 
Whose  feeble  rule  hath  pull'd  fair  England 

down.  [Kvit. 


3  Boit«e-keeping,  i.e.  hospitality. 

*  In  the  MS.  there  is  a  note,  "Leave  room  here  for  ten 
line*  to  he  introduced,"  but  they  were  not  inserted. 
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ACT  II.  8ce«  L 


ACT    II. 


*  Scene  1.     An  Ajxtrtment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Bevis  and  HoLL^vifD,  and  four 
Petitioners. 

Bev.  My  masters,  let  '8  st^md  close;  my  lord 
protector  will  come  this  way  by  aiid  by,  aiid 
then  we  may  deliver  our  sup])licatioii8  in  the 
qiiill.2 

Hoi.  Mairy,  the  Lonl  i)r()tect  him,  for  he 's 
a  good  man !     Heaven  bless  him ! 

EiUer  Suffolk  and  Queex  and  Attendants. 

Bee.  Here  a'  comes,  metliinks,  and  the  queen 
with  him:  I  '11  be  the  tii-st,  sure. 

llol.  Come  U'ick,  f(K>l;  this  is  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  not  my  lord  protector.  lo 

»y«/.  How  now,  fellow  I  wouldst  anything 
with  me  ? 

Bee.  1  pray,  my  lord,  }Ka\lon  me  I  I  took  ye 
for  my  lonl  j^rotector. 

Queen.  [Beadinf/]  **For  my  Lord  Protector!" 
Are  your  8ui>plication8  to  his  lordshij)^  Let 
me  see  them :  what  is  thine  ( 

Bev.  Mine  is,  an  * t  jilease  your  grace,  against 
John  Croodman,  my  lord  cardinals  man,  for 
keeping  my  house,  and  lands,  and  wife,  and 
all,  from  me.  21 

*SV/.  Thy  wife  too  ?  tliat  is  some  wrong,  in- 
deed. Wliat  's  yours  i  What 's  here  ?  [Beads] 
**  Against  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  for  cuclosing  the 
commorw  of  Molfonl."— How  now,  sir  kmivel 

IIol.  ALuf*,  sir,  I  am  but  a  })oor  j)etitioner  of 
our  whole  townshi]>. 

tSttf.  Bii.se  cidlions,^  you  that  love  to  be  pi*o- 
tected 
Under  the  wings  of  our  i)rotector"8  gi'ace, 
Be^n  vour  suits  anew,  and  sue  to  him.  30 

Away,  away  I  [  Tears  the  }X'titions. 

All.  Come  let 's  be  gone. 

[Attendants  driro  off  the  Petitioners. 


1  This  scene  is  tiikeii  fnuii  II.  Henry  VI.  i.  3.  Bevi»BXkA 
Holland,  two  uf  Jnck  Cade's  followers,  are  introduceil 
among  the  Petitioners. 

-  In  t/ie  quill,  i.e.  in  a  body.        3  CuUions.  wretches. 
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Queen.  My  lord  of  Suffolk,  say,  is  this  the 

guise,  » 

Is  this  the  fashion  in  the  court  of  EngUnd.' 
Is  this  the  government  of  Britain  s  isle, 
And  this  the  royalty  of  Albion's  king? 
What !  shall  King  Henry  be  a  pupil  still 
Under  the  surly  Gloeter's  governance? 
Am  I  a  queen  in  title  and  in  style. 
And  must  be  made  a  subject  to  a  duke^     tf 
I  thought.  King  Henry  wa«  indeed  a  kiag;* 
But  all  his  mind  is  bent  to  holiness. 
I  would  tlie  college  of  the  cardinals 
Would  choose  him  pope,  and  cany  him  to 

Kome, 
And  set  the  triple  crown  upon  his  head; 
That  wei*e  a  state  fit  for  his  holinesei 

,Su/.  Madam,  l>e  pitient:  as  I  was  cause 
Your  highness  came  to  £ngland ;  so  will  1 
In  England  work  your  grace's  full  content 
Queen.  Besitle  the  haught  protector,  havev* 

Beaufort  >^^ 

The  imjierious  churchman,  Somerset,  Buck- 
ingham, 
And  gnimbling  York :  and  not  the  least  «^ 

these 
But  can  do  moiv  in  England  than  the  king- 
JSuf.  And  he  of  these,  that  can  do  most  o^ 

'all, 
C^aimot  do  more  in  England  than  the  NeviK 
Queen.  Not  all  these  lords  do  vex  me  h*l^ 

so  much. 
As  that  jji*oud  dame,  the  lord  i»rotector8irif»'- 
She  sweeps  it  through  the  court  with  troo|»' 

of  ladies, 
More  like  an  empress  than  Duke  HumjArev'^ 

wife;  * 

Strangei-s  in  court  do  take  her  for  the  queeu: 
Shall  1  not  live  to  be  aveng'd  on  her? 
She  vaunted  'mongst  her  minions  t'other  day* 
The  ver}-  tniin  of  her  worst  wearing  gown 
Was  better  worth  than  all  my  fathers  bnd^ 
Till    Suffolk    gjive    two    dukedoms    for  1^ 

daughter. 
.SV/.  Madam,  myself  have  lim*d  a  hush  for 

her. 
And  ])lacM  a  quire  of  such  enticing  birds, 


ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


HENRY  VL— CONDENSED. 


ACT  H.  Soene  3. 


That  she  wiU  b'ght  to  listen  to  the  lays, 
And  never  mount  to  trouble  you  again. 
Even  now  the  duchess  is  in  conference  70 

With  Margery  Jourdain  the  cunning  witch, 
And  Roger  Bolingbroke,  the  conjurer; 
Winchester  soon  will  bring  good  news  of  her.* 
Liet  me  be  bold  to  counsel  you  in  this; 
Although  we  fancy  not  the  caniinal, 
Yet  must  we  join  with  him  and  with  these 

lords, 
With  dogged    York,   that   reacheth   at   the 

moon, — 
"Whose  overweening  arm  I  will  pluck  back 
E)e8pite  his  roses, — and  with  Buckingham,* 
Xill  we  have  brought  Duke  Humphrey  in  dis- 
grace. 80 
So,  one  by  one,  we  '11  weed  them  all  at  last, 
And  you  yourself  shall  steer  the  hap})y  helm. 

[Exeunt. 

>  Scene  II. 

Enter  Cardinal  and  Buckingham. 

Car.    Good    Buckingham,    methiiiks    you 
watch'd  her  well. 
E'en  at  an  inch;*  the  king  and  commonweal 
Are  deep  indebte<l  for  this  piece  of  pains. 
And  is  the  good  Duke  Humphrey's  wife  so  dry* 
For  sovereignty,  she  seeks  U)  gain  the  crown* 
By  treas'nous  sorcery  and  unholy  witchcraft?* 
Now,  pray,  my  lonl,  let 's  see  the  devil's  writ, 
^hat  have  we  here  ?  [ReacU 

"The  dnke  yet  lives,  that  Henry  shall  depose; 
Bat  him  outlive,  and  die  a  violent  death."  10 

^hy,  this  is  just 

"Aiote,  JSacifla,  Romanos  vincere  posse." 

Well,  to  the  rest: 

"Tell  me  what  fate  awaits  the  Duke  of  Suffolk? 

%  water  shall  he  die,  and  take  his  end. 

^^t  shall  betide  the  Duke  of  Somerset? 

1^  him  shun  castles; 

^fer  shall  he  be  on  the  sandy  plains 

Than  where  castles  mounted  stand." 

The  king  is  now  in  progress  towards  Saint 
Alban's;  20 

With  him,  the  husband  of  this  lovely  lady: 
Thither  these  news,  shall  go  immediately.* 
A  8orry  breakfast  for  my  lord  protector. 


'  This  scene  is  mainly  taken  from  II.  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 
^  Cardinal  is  substituted  for  Yartc. 


Buck.  Your  grace  shall  give  me  leave,       24 
To  be  the  post,  in  hope  of  his  reward. 

Car.  At  your  good  pleasure,  Buckingham. 

[Exit  Jhi^kingham. 
2  This  knavery  will  be  the  duchess'  wreck, 
And  her  attainture^  the  protector's  fall — 
*  Humphrey  of  Gloster,  thou  shall  well  per- 
ceive 
Thiit,  nor  in  birth  nor  for  authority,  30 

The  bishop  will  be  overborne  by  thee: 
I  '11  either  make  thee  stooj),  and  bend  the  knee. 
Or  sack  this  country  with  a  mutiny.        [Exit. 

^  Scene  III.     A  Garden. 

Enter  York,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick. 

York.  Now,  my  good  lords  of  Siilisburj'  and 

Warwick, 
Give  me  leave. 

In  this  close  walk,  to  siitisfy  myself, 
In  cniving  your  opinion  of  my  title, 
Which  is  infallible,  to  EnglaiKrs  crown. 
iSal.  My  lord,  I  long  to  hear  it  at  full. 
War.  Sweet  York,  begin:  and  if  thy  cLiim 

be  good, 
Tlie  Nevils  are  thy  subjects  to  c<miniand. 

York.  Then  thus:  0 

Edward  the  Third,  my  lords,  had  seven  sons: 
The  fii-at,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Prince  of 

Wales; 
Tlie   second,   William  of    Hatfield;   and   the 

third, 
Lionel,  Duke  of  ('hirence;  next  to  whom, 
Wjis  John  of  Gaunt,  the  iHike  of  Ijancaster; 
The   fifth   was   Edmund    Ijiingley,    Duke  of 

York; 
The  sixth  was  Thoniiis  of  Woodstock,  Duke 

of  Gloster: 
William  of   Windsor  was  the   seventh,  and 

last. 
Edward,  the   Black   Prince,  died  before  his 

father; 
And  left  behind  him  Richard,  his  only  son. 
Who,  after  Edward  the  Third's  death,  reign 'd 

king;  20 

2  Lines  27.  28  adapted  from  II.  Henry  VI.  i.  2.  106,  106. 
s  Attainttirf,  i.e.  her  being  attainted  for  treason, 
<  Lines  29-33  taken  from  I.  Henry  VI.  v.  1.  .'>8-^i2. 
5  This  scene  is  taken  from  II.  Henry  VI.  If.  2. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  3. 


HENRY  VI.— CONDENSED. 


ACTILSaaii 


Till  Bolingbroke,  the  lieir  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
CYown'd  by  the  name  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Seiz'd  on  the  realm;  and  murder'd  England's 
lord* 
War.  Father,  the  duke  hath  told  the  truth; 
Thus  got  the  house  of  Ltmcaster  the  crown. 
Fori',  Wliich  now  they  hold  by  force,  and 
not  by  right; 
For  Richard,  the  first  son's  heir,  being  dead, 
The  issue  of  the  next  son  should  have  reign'd. 
^al.  But  William  of  Hatfield  dy'd  without 

an  heir. 
VorL  The  third  son  Lionel  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence left  ;»o 
Philippii,    a   daughter  —  her    granddaughter 

Anne,* 
My  mother  (rightful  wjv'i-eign  of  this  realm,* 
By  whom  I  claim  the  kingdom)  was  the  heir 
Of  Roger,  Earl  of  March;  who  was  the  son 
Of  Edmund  Mortimer;  that  married  Philippa, 
Sole   daughter  unto    Lionel,    Duke   of  Clar- 
ence : 
So,  if  the  issue  of  the  elder  son 
Succeed  before  the  younger,  I  am  king. 

War.  What  plain  proceeding  is  more  plain 

thiin  this? 

Henry  doth  claim  the  crown  from  John  of 

Ciaunt,  40 

The  foui-th  son;  York  claimeth  it  from  the 

third. 
Till  Lionel's  issue  fails,  his  should  not  reign: 
It  fails  not  yet;  but  flourishes  in  thee, 
And  in  thy  sons,  fair  slips  of  such  a  stock. — 
Then,  father  Salisbury,  he  we  the  fii*st, 
Thjit  shall  salute  our  rightful  sovereign 
With  honour  of  his  biithriglit  to  the  crown. 
Bot/t.  Long  live  our  sovereign  Richanl,  Eng- 
land's king! 
VorL  We  thank  you,  loixls.     But  I  am  not 
vour  kin;' 
Till  I  l>e  ci-ownVl ;  and  that  my  sword   be 
stain'd  60 

AVith  heart-bloixl  of  the  hou.se  of  Lancaster: 
And  that's  not  suddenly  to  l)e  perform 'd  ; 
But  with  advice  and  silent  secrecy. 
Do  you,  as  I  do,  in  these  dangenjus  days, 
AVink  at  the  Duke  of  Suffolk's  insolence. 
At  Beaufoi-t's  [)ride,  at  Somerset's  ambition, 
Who  now  is  gone  Ijord  Regent  into  France: 
At  Buckingham,  and  all  the  crew  of  them, 
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Till  they  have  snar'd    the   shepherd  of  the 
flock. 

That  virtuous  prince,  the  good  duke  Hob- 
phrey:  • 

'TIS  that  they  seek;  and  they,  in  seeking  tbat, 

Shall  find  their  deaths,  if  York  can  propbesr. 
Sal.  My  lord,  break  oflT;    we  know  yen 

mind  at  fulL 
War,  My  heart  assures  me,  that  the  Earl  of 
Warwick 

Shall  one  day  make  the  Duke  of  York  a  kisf 
YorL  And,  Nevil,  this  I  do  assure  myself- 

Richard  shall  live  to  make  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick 

The  greatest  man  in  England,  but  the  king- 

»  Scene  IV.     The  Abbei/  at  Burn. 

Enter  the  Kino,  Queen,  Cardinal,  Suffou. 
Clifford,  Exeter,  &c.,  to  the  Parliame»U. 

King.  I  muse  my  lord  of  Gloster  is  not 
come: 
'T  is  not  his  wont  to  be  the  hindmost  man, 
Whate'er  occasion  keeps  him  from  us  now. 
(^ueen.  Can  you  not  see?  or  will  you  notcb- 
seiTe 
Tlie  strangeness  of  his  alter'd  countenant.'e ! 
With  what  a  majesty  he  bears  himself ; 
How  insolent  of  late  he  is  become. 
How  proud,  how  peremptory,  and  unlike  him- 
self? 
By  flattery  hath  he  won  the  commons'  heart: 
And,  when  he  please  to  make  commotion,    i* 
'T  is  to  be  fear'd,  they  all  will  foUow  hiiu. 
Now  't  is  the  spring,  and  weeds  are  shallu'- 

rooted; 
Suffer  them  now,  and  they  'U  o'ergrow  the  gar- 
den. 
And  choke  the  herbs  for  want  of  husbandly 
My  Lords  of  Suffolk — and  of  Winchester- 
Reprove*  my  allegation,  if  you  can; 
Or  else  conclude  my  wonls  effectual. 

Suf.  Well  hath  your  highness  seen  into  thtf 
duke; 
And,  had  I  fii-st  been  put  to  speak  my  mind. 
I  think  I  should  have  told  your  grace's  tale.  * 


1  This  scene  is  mainly  Uken  from  II.  Henir  VI.  Hi  ^ 

2  Reprove,  disprove. 


HENRY  VL— CONDENSED. 


ACT  II.  Sotne  4. 


IB  the  water,  where  the  brook  is 
>:  21 

simple  show  he  harbours  treason, 
duchess,  by  his  subornation, 
fe,  began  those  devilish  practices 
anted  to  your  majesty,* 
means  to  frame  King  Henry's  fall, 
sovereign;  Gloeter  is  a  man, 
yet,  and  full  of  deep  deceit 
my  lord,  the  welfare  of  us  all 
the  cutting  short  that   fraudful 

so 
y  lords,  at  once;  the  care  you  have 

wn  thonis  that  would  annoy  our 

)raise:  but  sliall  I  speak  my  con- 

? 

.n  Gloster  is  as  innocent 

ing  treason  t4>  our  r<jyal  person 

icking  lamb,  or  harmless  dove: 

» virtuous,  mild,  and  too  well  given, 

n  evil,  or  to  work  my  downfall. 

Enter  Gloster. 

happiness  unt^)  my  lord  the  kingi 
liege,  that  I  have  staid  so  long. 

Enter  Buckingham. 
iThat  tidings  with  our  cousin  Buck- 

l?  41 

ch  as  my  heart  doth  tremble  to 

laughty  persons,  lewdly^  bent — 
x)untenance  and  confeileracy 
eanor,  the  protector's  wife, 
s'd  dangerously  against  your  state, 
;h  witches,  and  with  conjurers: 
lave  apprehended  in  the  fact; 
wicked  spirits  from  under  ground, 
of  King  Henry's  life  and  death,  60 
>f  your  highness'  privy-council, 
large  your  gnice  shall  understand. 
Heaven,  what  mischiefs  work  the 
ones; 
ifusionon  their  own  heads  thereby  I 


«6  taken  from  II.  Henry  VT.  ii.  1. 

k  company.  *  Lewdly,  wickedly. 


Queen,  Gloster,  see  here  the  tainture*  of  thy 

House,  55 

And    look    thyself    be   faultless,   thou   wert 

best 
Glo.  Madam,  for  myself,  to  heaven  I  do 

appeal. 
How   I  have  lov'd  the  king,  and  common- 
wealth: 
And,  for  my  wife,  I  know  not  how  it  stands; 
Sorry  I  am  to  hear  what  I  have  heard:         €0 
Noble  she  is;  but  if  she  have  forgot 
Honour,  and  virtue,  and  convers'd  with*  such 
As,  like  to  pitch,  defile  nobility, 
I  banish  her  my  bed,  and  company; 
And  give  her  uj)  t4)  law,  and  punishment. 
That  hath  dishonour'd  Gloster's  honest  name. 
^  King.  In  sight  of  Heaven  and  us  their  crime 

is  great; 
And  if  by  lawful  course  their  guilt  be  found,* 
In  Smithfield  shall  the  rest  l»e  burnt  to  aMhen, 
Dame  Eleanor  being  more  nobly  bom,  70 

Despoiled  of  her  honour  in  her  life, 
Sliall,  after  three  days'  oj)en  penance  done. 
Live  in  the  country  here,  in  lianishment. 
With  Sir  John  Sttinley,  in  the  Tnle  of  Man. 
(Jlo.  Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart 

of  grief. 
Ah,  Humphrey,  this  dishonour  in  tliine  age 
Will    bring  thy   head   with   sorrow  to    the 

ground  I — 
I  beseech  your  majesty,  give  me  leave  to  go; 
Sorrow  would   solace,  and   mine  age  would 

ease. 
King.  Stay,  Humphrey  Duke  of  Gloster:  ere 

thou  go,  ho 

Give  up  thy  staff;  Henry  will  rule  himself; 
Then  go  in  peace,  Humphrey;  no  less  belov'd, 
Tlian  when  thou  wert  protector  to  thy  king. 

Queen,  I  see  no  reason,  why  a  king  of  yeai-s 
Should  be  to  be  protected  like  a  child. — 
Give  up  your  staff,  sir,  and  the  king  his  realm. 
Glo.  My  stiflf?— here,  noble  Henry,  is  my 

staff: 
As  willingly  do  I  the  same  resign 
As  e'er  thy  father  Henry  gave  it  me; 
And  leave  it  humbly  at  thy  royal  feet* 
As  others  would  ambitiously  receive  it.         90 


«  Taintwn,  defilement. 
<  Convtn'd  teith.  Msociated  with. 
«  Lines  67-00  adapted  from  II.  Henry  VI.  ii.  3. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  4. 


HENRY  VI.— CONDENSED. 


ACT  a 


^  Suf.  Now,  Gloeter,  thou  art  a  private^  man 

again,*  oi 

I  do  arrest  thee  of  high  treason  here. 

Glo.  Well,  Suffolk,  yet  thou  shalt  not  see 

me  blush. 
Nor  change  my  countenance  for  this  arrest; 
I  see  your  malice  and  I  scorn  it,  lords;* 
For  had  I  twenty  times  as  many  foes. 
And  each  of  them  had  twenty  times  your 

j)ower, 
AH  these  could  not  pi*ocure  me  any  scathe, 
So  long  as  I  am  loyal,  true  and  crimeless. 
The  purest  spring  is  not  so  free  from  mud,    lOO 
As  I  am  clear  from  treason  to  my  sovereign: 
Who  can  accuse  me?  whei-ein  am  I  guilty? 
Car.  'T  is  thought,  my  lord,  that  you  took 

bribes  of  France, 
And,  being  protector,  stay'd  the  soldiers'  pay; 
By   means   whereof    his  liighness  liath   lost 

France. 
Oio.  Is  it  but  thought  so?  what  are  they, 

that  think  it? 
I  never  robbVi  the  soldiei-s  of  their  pay, 
Nor  ever  had  one  ix?nny  bribe  from  France. 
So  help  me  Heaven,  as  I  have  watch'd  the 

night — 
Ay,  night  by  night — in  studying  good  for  Eng- 
land! 110 
That  doit'  that  e'er  I  wrested  from  the  king. 
Or  any  groat*  I  hoarded  to  my  use. 
Be  brought  against  me  at  my  trial-day  I 
No;  many  a  pound  of  mine  own  proper  store, 
Because  I  would  not  tax  the  needy  commons, 
Have  I  disbursed  to  the  garrisons. 
And  never  ask'd  for  restitution. 

Car.  It  serves  you  well,. my  lord,  to  say  so 

much. 
•'•  Queen.  Thy  sumptuous  buildings,  and  thy 

wife's  attii'e. 
Have  cost  a  m<'iss  of  public  treasury'.  120 

Car.  The  commons  hast  thou  rack'd;  the 

clergy's  l«igs 
Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions. 
®  IhicL  In  your  protectorship,  you  did  devise 


>  Lines  92-94.  100-118  from  II.  Henry  VI.  iii.  1;  Line* 
05-08  from  II.  Henry  VI.  ii.  4. 
3  Private,  depriveil  of  official  position. 
3  Doit,  a  small  coin  =  |>|th  of  a  penny. 

*  Gtoat  -ti  small  coin  -  founwnce. 

*  Lines  119-122  Uken  from  II.  Henry  VI.  i.  3. 

«  Lines  123-177  are  taken  from  II.  Henry  VI.  Iii.  1. 
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Strange  tortures  for  offenders,  never  heard  if. 

That  England  was  defamed  by  tyranny,      la 

(Jlo.  Why,  't  is  well  known,  that,  whiles  I 

was  protector. 
Pity  was  all  the  blame  that  was  in  me; 
For  I  should  melt  at  an  offender's  tears. 
And  lowly  words  were  ransom  for  their  crimei. 
Suf.  My  lord,  these  faults  are  easy,  quickh 

answer'd :  i-^ 

But  mightier  crimes  are  laid  unto  your  chazge. 
Whereof  you  cannot  easily  purge  yourself. 
I  do  an'est  you  in  his  highness'  name; 
And  here  commit  you  to  my  lord  cardinal 
To  keep,  until  your  further  time  of  trial 
King.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  't  is  my  qpedil 

hojHj, 
That  you  will  clear  yourself  from  all  sn^- 

cioii ; 
My  conscience  tells  me  you  are  innocent 
Olo.  Ah,  gracious  lord,  these  days  are  dan- 
gerous!^ 
Virtue  is  chok'd  with  foul  ambition,  i« 

And  equity  exil'd  your  highness'  land. 
Beaufort's  i*ed  sparkling  eyes  blab  his  heart'> 

malice. 
And  Suffolk's  cloudy  brow  his  stormy  hate; 
Sharp    Buckingham    unburthens    with   his 

tongue 
The  envious  load  that  lies  upon  his  heart; 
And  you,  my  sovereign  lady,  with  the  rt-st. 
Causeless  have  laid  disgraces  on  my  head; 
And,  with  your  l>est  endeavour,  have  stirr'd 

My  liefest  liege  to  be  mine  enemy: —         i*? 
Ay,  all  of  you  have  laid  your  heads  together, 
And  all  to  make  away  my  guiltless  life: 
I  shall  not  want  false  witness  to  condemn 

me. 
Nor  store  of  treasons  to  augment  my  guilt; 
The  ancient  proverb  will  be  w^ell  effected— 
A  staff  is  quickly  found  to  beat  a  dog. 

Car.  My  liege,  his  railing  is  intolerable: 
If  those,  that  care  to  keep  your  royal  pen«ou 
From  treason's  secret  knife,  and  traitors'  rap"* 
Be  thus  upbraided,  chid,  and  rated  at,        1  '^ 
'T  will  make  them  cool  in  zeal  unto  yourgni*'*'' 
i<nf.  Hath  he  not  twit  our  sovereign  b<Iy 

here, 
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d  suborned  some  to  swear         162 

tions  to  o'erthrow  his  state? 

it  I  can  give  the  loser  leave  to 

:ruer  spoke  than  meant:  I  lose,  in- 

j  winners,  for  they  play  me  false! — 
ch  losers  may  hiive  leave  to  speak. 
^'11  wrest  the  sense,  and  hold  us 
day:— 

al,  he  is  your  prisoner, 
iiard — secure  the  duke,  and  hold 
-e.*  170 

)w  their  coinplot  is  to  liave  my  life, 
'  death   might  make  this  island 

the  period  of  their  tyranny, 

)end  it  with  all  willingness; 

1  made  the  j)rologue  to  their  play; 

ids  more  that  yet  sus{)ect  no  peril, 

ticlude  their  plotted  tragedy. 

ny  king,  when  I  am  dead  and  gone, 

r  and  peiice  attend  thy  throne. 

[E.nt  guarded, 
8  droops  the  lofty  pine  and  hangs 
lys.^  180 

Ihy  now  is  Henry  king,  and  Mar- 
ueen. 
h,  uncle  Humphrey  I  yet  the  hour 's 

[  proved  thee  false,  or  fea^d  thy 

Enter  Somerset. 

health  unto  my  gracious  sovereign! 
p  bring  I  to  you  out  of  France, 
(laughter,  and  discomfiture: 
nne,  Rheims,  Orleans,  are  reta'en,* 
ir  interest  in  those  territories 
>ereft  you — all  is  lost. 
Id  news,  lord  regent:  but  Heaven's 
5  done !  190 

Enter  York. 
Y  liege,  from  Ireland  have  I  letters 


17S-181  taken  from  11.  Henry  VI.  il.  3. 
t,  thooU,  branches. 

182-184, 188-215  from  11.  Henry  VI.  ili.  1. 
86^  186  taken  from  I.  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 


To  signify — that  rebels  there  are  up,  192 

And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword: 
Send  succours,  Harry,  stop  the  rage  betime, 
Before  the  wound  do  grow  incurable; 
For,  being  green,  there  is  great  hope  of  help 
»S'ow.  A  breach,  that  craves  a  quick  expe- 
dient stop ! 
What  counsel  give  you  in  this  weighty  cause? 
York,  That  Somerset  be  sent  a  regent  thither: 
To  awe  the  rebels  with  his  blushing  rose,*  200 
T  is  meet,  that  lucky  ruler  be  employed; 
Witness  the  fortune  he  hath  had  in  France. — 

t^^om.  If  York,  with  all  his  far-fet  policy. 
And  pallid  ensign  of  a  cowai-d's  hue,* 
Had  been  the  regent  there  instead  of  me. 
He  never  would    have  staid  in  France  so 
long. 
rork.  No,  not  to  lose  it  all,  as  thou  hiist 
done: 
I  rather  would  have  lost  my  life  betimes. 
Than  bring  a  burthen  of  dishonour  home, 
By  staying  there  so  long,  till  all  were  lost.  210 
Queen.  No  more,  good  York; — sweet  Som- 
erset, be  still; — 
Thy  fortune,  York,  hadst  thou  been  regent 

there. 
Might  happily  have  prov'd  far  worse  than  his. 
Yorl'.  What,  worse  than  nought?  nay,  then 

a  shame  take  all ! 
Som.  And,  in  the  number,  thee,  that  wishest 

shame! 
^  KiH(/,  Peace,  brawling  lords,  your  factions 
you  maintain,* 
And  whilst  a  field  should  be  despatch'd  and 

fought. 
You  are  disputing  of  your  generals: 
Oh,  faithful  Gloeter,  come  to  me  again !  ♦ 
Thou  never  didst  me  wrong,  nor  no  man 
wrong.*  220 

•  But,  oh,  with  bootless  tears  and  with  dimm'd 

eyes 
I  look  to  thee,  and  cannot  do  thee  good, 
So  mighty  are  thy  vowed  enemie&  [Exit. 

Queen,  Methinks  my  lord  is  cold  in  these 
distractions,* 
Too  full  of  tender  pity,  and  Gloster's  show 
Beguiles  him  as  the  mournful  crocodile 


»  Lines  217-218  taken  from  I.  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 
«  Lines  221-296  adapted  from  iii.  1. 
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With  sorrow  suares  relenting  passengers — 
But,  come,  dispatch  must  ansi^'er  these  affairs. 
CJo,  muster  force,  bold  York — for  Ireland — fly,* 
Bend  down  rebellion  to  the  royal  yoke,*     2ao 
Redeem  the  glories  of  the  blemish'd  crown,* 
And  make  high  majesty  look  like  itself. 
Go,  levy  ]:x)wer8,  and  prosperous  mayst  thou 

fight* 
For  England's  weal,  and  royal  Henry  s  right* 
[Ex'eunt  all  biU  Vorly  Cardinal,  and  ISuffM, 
Car,  The  uncivil  *  kernes  of  Ireland  are  in 
arms, 
And  temjwr  clay  with  blood  of  Englishmen: 
Thither  your  grace  sliall  leiid  a  bjind  of  men, 
Collecte<l  choicely,  from  each  county  some. 
And  try  your  hap  against  the  Irishmen. 
York.  I  am  content:   provide  me  soldiers, 
lords,  240 

Whiles  I  take  order  for  mine  own  affairs. 

[Sits  domi  to  sprite. 
Suf.  A  charge,  Loixi  York,  that  I  will  see 
perform'd. 
But  now  return  we  to  the  false  Duke  Hum- 
plirey. 
Car.  That  he  should  die,  is  worthy  i)olicy; 
But  yet  we  want  a  colour  for  his  death : 
T  is  meet,  he  be  c<indenni'd  by  course  of  law. 
Suf.  But,  in  my  mind,  that  were  no  \\o\\cy\ 
The  king  will  lal)our  still  to  save  his  life; 
The  commons  haply  rise  to  save  his  life; 
And  yet  we  have  but  trivial  argument,        250 
More  than  mistrust,  that  shows  him  worthy 
death. 
Car.  So  that  by  this  you  would  not  have 
him  die. 
Say  lis  you  think,  and  apeak  it  from  your  soul. 
i^uf.  Ah,  Loi-d,  jis  fain  as  I  myself  would  live.* 
Say  but  the  wonl  and  I  will  be  his  jwiest. 
Car.  But  I  would  have  him  dead,  my  lord 
of  Suffolk, 
Ere  you  can  take  due  order  for  a  priest. 
Say  you  consent  «ind  censure  welP  the  deed. 
And  I  '11  provide  his  executioner. 

Suf.  Here  is  my  hand,  the  deed  is  worthy 
doing.  260 


»  riieivil,  barbarrtus. 
'•>  Cfmure  icell,  approve  of  as  a  judge. 
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York.  My  lord  of  Suffolk,  even  on  the  in- 
stant, ^ 
At  Bristol  I  expect  my  soldiers; 
For  there  I  '11  eiiip  them  all  for  Ireland. 
Suf.    1  '11  see  dt  truly  done,   my  lord  d 

York.* 
Car.  And  for  Duke  Humphrey,  I  will  dcsd 
with  him, 
That,  henceforth,  he  shall  trouble  us  no  more. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Yofi. 
York.  Now,  York,  or  never,  steel  thy  fearful 
thoughts. 
And  change  misdoubt  to  resolution: 
Be  that  thou  hop'st  to  be;  or  what  thou  art 
Eesign  to  death;  it  is  not  worth  the  enjoying: 
Well,  nobles,  well;  'tis  politickly  done,      ?n 
To  send  me  ]>acking  wuth  an  host  of  men: 
'Twas  men  I  lack'd,  and  you  will  give  tbem 

me: 
I  take  it  kindly;  yet,  be  well  assur'd 
You  put  sharp  weapons  in  a  madman's  LamL. 
Whiles  I  in  Ireland  nourish  a  mighty  band 
I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm. 
Shall  blow  ten  thousand  souls  to  heaven,  or 

hell; 
And  this  fell  tempest  shall  not  cease  to  n^ 
Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head,  '-** 

Like  to  the  glorious  sun's  transparent  beanK 
Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  mad-bred  flaw.* 
And,  for  a  minister  of  my  intent, 
I  have  seduc'd  a  headstrong  Kentishman, 
John  Cade  of  Ashfonl, 
To  make  conmiotion,  as  full  well  he  can, 
Under  the  title  of  John  Mortimer. 
i    This  devil  here  sliall  be  my  substitute;       2* 
For  that  John  Mortimer,  which  now  is  deaJ, 
In  face,  in  gait,  in  speech,  he  doth  resemble: 
By  this  I  shall  perceive  the  commons'  minds: 
If  they  affect  the  house  and  claim  of  York, 
Whv,  then  from   Ireland  come  I  with  my 

strength. 
And    reap    the    harvest    which    that   rapcai 

sow'd : 
For,  Hum}>hrey  being  dead,  as  he  shall  Iw, 
And  Henry  put  apart,  the  next  for  me. 

8  Flate,  coniniotion;  or,  perhaps,  a  sudden  gust  of  vio^ 
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Scene  I.     Part  of  Kent, 

>ROE  Bevis  and  John  Holland. 

)me,  and  get  thee  a  sword,  though 
lath;  they  have  been  up  these  two 

ey  have  the  more  need  to  sleep  now 

tell  thee,  Jack  Cade  the  clothier 
Iress  the  commonwealth,  and  turn 
a  new  nap  upon  it 

he  liad  need,  for  't  is  threadbare. 
,  it  was  never  merry  world  in  Eng- 
gentlemen  came  up.  ii 

miserable  age  I  virtue  is  not  re- 
landicrafts-meii. 

e  nobility  think  scorn  to  go  in 
ons. 

ay  more,  the  king's  council  are  no 
uen. 

ue;  and  yet  it  is  said — "lalnnir  in 
n;"  which  is  as  much  to  Siiy  as — let 
•ates  be  LilKuiring  men;  iuid  there- 

we  Ije  magistnites.  -Ji 

lou  liast  hit  it;  for  there 's  no  bett<;r 
rave  mind,  than  a  hard  hand, 
see  them !   I   see  them !     There 's 
the  tanner  of  Wingham. 
3  shall  have  the  skins  of  our  enemies, 
gVleather  of. 
id  Dick  the  butcher, — 
ben  is  sin  struck  down  like  an  ox, 
Vs  throat  cut  like  a  calf.  so 

id  Smith  the  weaver — 
rgo,  their  thread  of  life  is  spun, 
me,  come,  let 's  fall  in  with  them. 

iter  Cade,  Dick  the  Butcher,  Smith 
ver^   and   a   Sawi/er^   tn'fh    in  finite 

e,  John  Ciide,  s<^>  term'd  of  our  suj)- 
r — inspired  with  the  spirit  of  ])utting 
J  and  princes. — Command  silence. 


:ene  it  taken  from  II.  Henry  VI.  iv.  2. 


Bev.  Silence! 

Cade,  My  father  was  a  Mortimer — 

JI(dl.  [Agide]  He  was  an  honest  bricklayer. 

Cade,  My  mother  a  Plantagenet —  4u 

JIoll,  [Aside]  I  knew  her  well,  she  was  a 
midwife. 

Cade,  Therefore  am  I  of  an  honourable 
house.  Be  brave,  then;  for  your  captain  is 
brave,  and  vows  refonuation.  Tliere  shall  be, 
in  England,  seven  half])eimy  loaves  sold  for 
a  i)enny:  the  three-hoop'd  pot  shall  have  ten 
hoops;  and  I  will  make  it  felony,  to  drink  small 
beer:  all  the  realm  shall  be  in  commons,  and 
in  Cheapside  shall  my  i>alfrey  go  to  grass. 
And  when  I  am  king,  as  king  I  will  be —    51 

All,  Heaven  save  yom*  majesty  1 

Cade,  I  thank  you,  good  people: — there  shall 
be  no  money;  all  shall  eat  and  drink  on  my 
score;  and  I  will  apparel  them  all  in  one  livery, 
that  they  may  agi-ee  like  brothers,  and  worship 
me  their  lonl. 

Bev,  The  first  thing  we  do,  let 's  kill  all  the 
lawyers.  5i» 

Cade,  Nay,  that  I  mean  to  do.  See  what 
noise  is  that  [Exit  Holland.]  Is  not  this  a 
Lamentable  thing,  that  of  the  skin  of  an  inno- 
cent lamb  should  l>e  made  parchment?  that 
parchment,  being  scribbled  o'er,  should  undo 
a  man?  Some  say,  the  bee  stings:  but  I  say, 
'tis  the  bee's  wax;  for  I  did  but  seal  once  to 
a  thing,  and  I  w^as  never  my  ow^n  man  since. 
How  now  ?  who 's  there  ?  «w 

Enter  Holland  bringing  in  the  ( lerk 
of  Chatham, 

IIoll,  The  clerk  of  Cli.'ithiuu:  he  can  write 
and  read,  and  cast  accom])t.  70 

Cade,  Here's  a  villain  I 

IIoll,  H  'as  a  ])0(>k  in  his  pocket  with  red 
letters  in 't 

Cade,  I  am  sorry  for 't:  the  man  is  a  jiroper 
man,  on  mine  honour;  unless  I  find  him  guilty, 
he  shall  not  die.— Come  hither,  sirrah,  I  must 
examine  thee:  what  is  thy  name? 

Clerk,  Emmanuel. 

Bev,  T  will  go  hard  with  you. 
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Cade.  Let  me  alone: — Dost  thou  use  to  write 
thy  name  ?  or  hast  thou  a  mark  to  thyself,  like 
an  honest  )>lain-dealin^  man  1  83 

ClerL  Sir,  I  thank  Heaven  I  have  been  so 
well  brought  up,  that  I  can  write  my  name. 

All.  He  hath  confess'd:  away  with  him;  he's 
a  villain,  and  a  tmitor. 

Cade.  Away  with  him,  I  stiy :  hang  him  with 
his  pen  and  iuk-hom  about  his  neck. 

[Exit  Holla  ltd,  d-c.,  irith  the  Clerk. 

S/iohU.     lie-enter  Holland. 

Holl.  Where 's  our  general  ? 

Cade.  Here  I  am,  thou  particular  fellow.   90 

/foil.  Fly,  fly,  fly!  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and 
his  brother  are  hard  by,  with  the  king's  forcea 

Cade.  Stand,  villain,  stand,  or  I  '11  fell  thee 
down:  He  shall  be  encounter'd  with  a  man  as 
good  as  himself:  he  is  but  a  knight,  is  cV? 

Holl.  No. 

Cade.  To  equal  him,  I  will  make  myself  a 
knight  presently;  [Kneels]  Rise  uj).  Sir  John 
Mortimer,  [/f  w^*]  Now  have  at  him !  loi 

And  you  that  love  the  commons,  follow  me. — 
Now  show  youi*8elves  men,  't  is  for  liberty. 
We  will  not  leave  one  lord,  one  gentleman: 
Spiire  none,  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  shtwn;* 
For  they  Jire  thrifty  horn  st  men,  and  such 
As  would  (but  that  they  dare  not)  take  our 
parts.  107 

Bev.  If  we  mean  to  thrive  and  do  good, 
break  open  the  gaols,  and  let  out  the  prisonei-s. 

Cctde.  Fear  not  that,  I  warrant  thee.  Come, 
let's  march  towards  I^ondon.  Strike  up  the 
dnun.  [Exeunt. 

-ScKNE  II.     An  apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  tiro  from  the  murder  of  Duke  Humphrey. 

First  Mur.  Run,  tell  Lord  Suffolk,  and  the 
cardinal, 
We  have  desjwitch'tl  the  d?.ke,  as  they  com- 
manded. 
Sec.  Mur.  O,  that  it  were  to  do  I — What 
have  we  done? 
Didst  ever  hear  a  man  so  i)enitent  ? 


1  Cl'iuted  ghoon,  hob-n.iiled  shoes. 
s  Hiis  scene  (lines  1-255)  is  mainly  taken  from  II.  Henry 
VI.  ill.  2. 
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Enter  Suffolk. 

First  }fur.  Here  comes  my  lord. 

Suf  Now,  sirs,  have  you  des|)atched  the 

duke? 
First  Mur.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  he's  deail. 
Suf.  Why,  that 's  well  said.    Go,  get  you  to 
my  house;  120 

I  will  reward  you  for  this  venturous  deed. 

[Exeunt  murtierert 
The  king  and  all  the  peers  are  here  at  hand.  - 

Enter  the  King,  the  Queen,  Beaufort, 
Somerset,  uith  AttetujUvnU. 

King.  Go,  call  the  duke  unto  our  presence 
straight; 
Say  we  intend  to  try  his  grace  to-day. 
If  he  be  guilty,  as  't  is  publislieil. 
Suf.  I  'II  call  him  presently,  my  noble  k»nL 

[Ejcit. 
King.  And,  I  pray  you  all. 
Proceed  no  sti-aiter^  'gainst  our  uncle  Gluster, 
Than,  from  true  evidence  of  good  esteem, 
He  be  approv'd  in  practice  culpable.  i» 

Queen.  Heaven  forbid,  any  malice  shoiiM 
prevail, 
Tliat  faultless  may  condemn  a  nobleman! 

Re-enter  Suffolk. 

King.  How  now?   why  look'st  thou  i^al**- 
why  tremblest  thou? 
Where  is  our  uncle?  what  is  the  matter,  Suf- 
folk? 
Suf  Dead  in  his  bed,  my  lord;  Gloet^r  b 
dead.  [The  King  tttooas. 

Car.    Heaven's  seci-et    judgment:— I  JiJ 
dream  to-night, 
The  Duke  was  dumb,  and  could  not  sjieak  a 
wonl. 
Queen.  How  fares  my  gracious  lonl  ? 
Suf  C\)mfort,my  sovereign!  gracious  Henn*. 

comfort! 
King.  What,  doth  my  lord  of  Suffolk  odid- 
foi-t  me?  »«^ 

Hide  not  thy  jwison  with  such  sugai^'d  wonl*: 
Lay  not  thy  hands  on  me;  forbear,  I  say: 
Their  touch  afl'rights  me,  as  a  serpent  s  nting- 
Thou  baleful  messenger,  out  of  my  sight! 

3  yo  straiter^  no  more  itrictly. 
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'pon  thy  eye-bjillH  murderous  tyranny 
its,  in  grim  majesty,  to  fright  the  world, 
.h,  woe  is  me  for  Gloster,  hapless  man! 
Queen.  Is  all  thy  comfort  shut  in  Gloster^s 

tomb? 
ii^'hy,  then  dame  Margaret  was  ne'er  thy  joy: 
ITas  I,  for  this,  nigh  wrecked  upon  the  sea;  150 
jid  twice  by  awkward^  wind  from  England's 

bank 
►rove  back  again  unto  my  native  clime? 
kThat  did  I  then,  but  curs'd  the  gentle  gusts, 
jid  he  that  hxws'd  them*  from  their  brazen 

caves; 
.nd  bid  them  blow  towards  England's  blessed 

shore, 
T  turn  our  stem  ujwn  a  dreadful  rock? 
'et  ^Eolus  would  not  be  a  murderer, 
he  pretty- vaulting  sea  refusetl  to  drown  me; 
he  splitting  rocks ^  cov'^er'd  in  the  sinking 

sands, 
jid   wfmld  nut  dash  me  with  their  ragged 

sides;  100 

lecause  thy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  than  they. 
Light  in  thy  jKilace  perish*  Margaret 

owe  withiti.    Enter  Warwick  and  Salisbury 
without y  with  many  Commons  following. 

War.  It  is  report^!,  mighty  sovereign, 
hat  good   Duke  Humphrey  traitorously  is 

murder'd 
ty   Suffolk's    and    the    (Cardinal    Beaufort's 

means. 
lie  commons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  bees, 
"hat  want  their  leader,  scitter  up  and  down, 
Liid  care  not  whom  they  sting  in  his  revenge. 
fyself  have  calm'd  their  spleenful  mutiny, 
Tntil  they  hear  the  order  of  his  death.         iro 
King.  That  he  is  dead,  good  Warwick,  't  is 

too  true; 
Uit  how  he  died  Heaven  knows,  not  Henry:* 
Inter  liis  chamber,  view  his  breathless  corpse, 
ind  comment  then  ujion  his  sudden  death. 

[  WancivJc  goes  in. 
\  thou  that  j  wlgest  all  things,  stay  my  thoughts, 
ly  tlioughts,  that  labour  toipersua<le  my  soul. 


1  Aftkward,  advene. 

s  He  that  low'd  them,  le.  jEoltts. 

*  Splitting  rockit  i.e.  rocki  that  are  uaed  to  split  the 
ides  of  Teasels.  *  Perith,  used  actively = kill. 

*  Uenry,  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable. 


Some  violent  hands  were  laid  on  Humphrey's 

Ufel 
If  my  suspect**  be  false,  forgive  me,  Heaven, 
For  judgment  only  doth  belong  to  tliee ! 

A  bed  with  Gloster's  body  put  forth. 

War.  Come  hither,  gracious  sovereign,  view 

this  body.  180 

King.  That  is  to  see  how  deep  my  grave  is 

made: 
For,  with  his  soul,  fled  all  my  worldly  solace. 
War.  As  surely  as  my  soul  intends  to  live 
I  do  believe  that  violent  hands  were  laid 
Upon  the  life  of  this  thrice-famed  duke. 
Suf.  A  dreadful  oath,  sworn  with  a  solemn 

tongue  I 
Wliat  instiince  gives  Lonl  Warwick  for  his 

vow? 
War.  See,  how  the  bloixl  is  settled  in  his 

face! 
Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost,^ 
Of  asliy  semblance,  meagre,  pale,  and  blood> 

less,  iw 

Being^  all  descended  to  the  labouring  heart; 
Who,  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  death. 
Attracts  the  same    for   aidance  'gainst   the 

enemy; 
Which  with  the  heart  there  cools,  and  ne'er 

returneth 
Tt>  blush  and  l>eautify  the  cheek  again. 
But,  see,  his  face  is  blac'k  and  full  of  blood; 
His  eye-Ualls  further  out  than  when  he  liv'd. 
Staring  full  ghastly  like  a  strangled  man; 
His  liair  uprear'd,  his  nostrils  stretch'd  witli 

struggling; 
His    hands    abroad    display'd,  as    one  tliat 

grasp'd  200 

And  tugg'd  for  life,  and  was  by  sti-ength  sub- 

du'd. 
Look,  on  the  sheets  his  hair,  you  see,  is  stick- 
ing: 
His  well-proix>rtion'd  beard  made  rough  and 

nigged, 
Like  to  the  summer's  com  by  tempest  lotlg'd." 
It  cannot  be,  but  he  was  munler'd  here; 
Tlie  least  of  all  these  signs  were  prolable. 


*  Sttupe^,  saspicioii. 

'  Timely  jtartrd  gho»t,  i.e.  the  corpse  of  one  who  has 
died  a  natnral  death.        "  Being,  i.e.  (the  blood)  being 

*  Lodg'd,  beaten  down. 


ACT  III.  Sottue  3. 


HENRY  VI.— CONDENSED. 


ACTIILSoBwl 


JSuf.  Why,  Warwick,  who  sliould  do   the 
duke  to  death? 
Myself,  and  Beaufort,  had  him  in  protection; 
And  we,  I  hope,  air,  are  no  murderers. 

War.  Who  finds  the  heifer  dead,  and  bleed- 
ing fresli,  210 
And  sees  fast  by  a  butcher  with  an  axe, 
But  will  sus)>ect,   'twas  he  tliat  made  the 

slaughter? 
Wlio  finds  tlie  partridge  in  the  puttock's^  nest, 
But  may  imagine  how  the  l)iixl  was  dead. 
Although  the  kite  soar  with  unbloody 'd  beak? 
Even  so  suspicious  is  this  tmgedy. 

Qiteen.  Are  you  the  butcher,  Suffolk?  Where's 
your  knife? 
Is  Beaufoii;  term'd  a  kite?     Whei-e  are  his 
talons?  [Ex'U  Cardinal. 

War.  Madam,  be  still;  wath  reverence  may 
I  say  it; 
For  every  word,  you  speak  in  his  behalf,     220 
Is  slander  to  your  royal  dignity. 
#Vw/.  Blunt- witted  loixl,  ignoble  in  demean- 
our! 
If  ever  lady  wrong'd  her  lord  so  much, 
Thy  mother  took  into  her  blameful  bed 
Some  stern  \mtutor  d  churl,  and  no])le  stock 
Was  gnift-  with  crab- tree  slip;  whose  fruit 

thou  art, 
And  never  of  the  Nevils'  noble  nice. 
War.  Liar  and  slave! — ^ 

[JSufM  and  Waririrl-  draw. 

King.  Why,  how  now,  lords?  your  wnith- 

fiil  weaix)n8  dniwn  229 

Here  in  our  presence?  dare  you  l)e  so  lM)ld? — 

Wliy,  what  timiultiious  clamour  have  we  here? 

Enter  Salisbury. 

Sal.  Sire,  sUind  ajKirt;  the  king  shall  know 

your  mind.  — 
I)read  lord,  the  commons  nend  you  word  by  me, 
Fnless  Lonl  Suffolk  straight  be  done  to  death. 
Or  banished  fair  England's  territories, 
Tliev  will  by  violence  tear  him   from  vour 

palace; 
Tliey  sjiy,  by  him  the  go<Ml  Duke  Humphrey 

dieil ; 


»  Puttoek,  a  kite. 

^  (if IV ft,  x>Ast  participle  of  prff/=  grafted, 

3  Compare  Macbeth,  v.  5.  35. 
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They  say,  in  him  they  fear  your  higfanear 

death; 
And  they  will  guard  you,  whe'r  you  will  or  no. 
From  such  fell  serpents  as  false  Suffolk  is;  2M 
With  whose  envenomed  and  fatal  sting, 
Your  loving  uncle,  twenty  times  bis  worth, 
They  say,  is  shamefully  bereft  of  life. 

Commons  [Within].   An  answer  from  the 

king. 
King.  Go,  Salisbuiy,  and  tell  them  all  from 

me. 
I  thank  them  for  their  tender  lov^ing  care; 
And  lu«l  I  not  been  cited*  so  by  Uiem, 
Yet  did  I  purpose  as  they  do  entreat; 

[Ejtnt  Salidvry. 
For,  siu*e,  my  thoughts  do  hourly  prophesy 
Mischance  mito  my  state  by  Suffolk's  mean& 
And  therefore — by  his  majesty  I  swear,     i>i 
Whose  far  unworthy  deputy  I  am — 
If,  after  thiee  days'  sjjace,   thou  here  be'>t 

found 
( )n  any  ground  that  I  am  iider  of, 
The  world  sliall  not  be  ransom  for  thy  life.— 

•'*  Enter  a  Messenger. 

How  now!  what  news?  why  com'st  thou  iD 
such  haste? 
JfesA.  The  rebels  are  in  South wark;  fly,  my 
lord! 
Jack  Owle  proclaims  himself  Lonl  Mortimer. 
Descended  from  the  Duke  of  Clarence'  hoiw?; 
And  calls  your  grace  usuq)er,  o|)enly,         » 
And  vows  to  ci'own  himself  in  W^estminMer. 
y.  Clif.    Retire,   my  sovereign    lonl;   hi« 
grace  and  I* 
Will  rjuickly  rsiise  a  jwwer  to  put  them  down.* 
[Exeiint  Cliff onl  and  Bnckingham, 
^  King.  Come,  Warwick,  come,  gtKxl  War- 
wick, go  with  me; 
I  have  gi-eat  matter  to  impart  to  thee. 

[E.i:ennt  all  httt  Qiicen  and  SuM- 
Suf.  Mischance  and  sorrow,  go  along  with 
vou! 
And  threefold  vengeance  tend  upon  yoiu*  steps! 
A  plague  u})on  them! — Poison  be  Uieir  drink- 
Their  chiefest  pros])ect,  murdering  liasiliska! 
Their  music  frightfid  as  the  serpent  s  hiss;  ^ 

*  Citf.d,  iiriored. 

*  Lines  250-201  taken  fn»ra  II.  Henry  VI,  !▼.  4  2ft4l 
«  Lines  264-2iMf  adapted  from  II.  Henry  VI.  la  1 


ua  2. 


HENRY  VI.— CONDENSED. 


ACT  III.  Soeua  3. 


ig  screech-owls  make  the  concert 
Inoiighjgood  Siiflf()lk,thoii  tormeut'st 

f; 

treat  thee  cea«el  gt),  get  thee  gone! 
!  poor  JViargaret  here  without  one 

• 

re  gone,  that  I  may  know  my  grief; 
irmis'd  whilst  thou  art  standing  by, 
it  surfeits  thinking  on  a  want. 
IS  is  poor  Suffolk  ten  times  biinished ; 
e  land  I  care  for,  wert  thou  thence; 
388  is  populous  enough,  2S0 

had  thy  gracious  countenance,* 
rere  servant  to  his  h<)noui*'d  queen.* 

stav,  befall  what  mav  befall. 

Enter  }f<'sseny<rr, 

i-Vhither  away  so  fast  i  what  news, 

liee? 

J  signify  unto  his  majesty, 

inal  Beaufort  is  at  point  of  death: 

ily  a  grievous  .sickness  took  him, 

•s  him  gasp,  and  stiire,  and  catch  the 

ng   Heaven,  and  cursing   men  on 

he  talks  as  if  Duke  Humphrey's 

200 

is  side;  sometime,  he  calls  the  king, 
)ers  to  his  pillow,  as  to  him, 
'^  of  his  overcharged*  soul; 
sent  to  tell  his  majesty, 
now  he  cneH  aloud  for  him. 

[Exit  meMengt^r. 
Vv  me  I  what  is  this  world?  what 
ire  these? 

Scene  III.     Sonthic«trli\ 

ier  Jack  Cade  and  the  reM. 

Silence,  I  charge  you  in  my  name. — 
rds  and  Lord  Say  are  slain,  and  now 
er  lord  of  this  city.  And  here,  I 
I  command  that,  of  the  city's  cost, 
U  run  nothing  but  claret  wine  the 
>f  our  reign.     And  now,  hencefor- 


tkarg'd,  overburdened. 

1 1-28  adapted  frum  II.  Henry  VI.  iv.  & 


ward,  it  shall  be  treason  for  any  that  calls  me 
other  than — Lord  Mortimer. 

Enter  a  Soldier,  running. 

Sold.  Jack  Cade  I  Jack  Cade  I 

Cade.  Knock  him  down  there.  lo 

[Theif  kill  him. 

Bev.  If  this  fellow  be  wise,  he  '11  never  call 
you  Jack  Cade  more;  I  think  he  hath  a  very 
fair  warning. 

Cade.  Come  then,  let 's  go  and  set  London 
Bridge  on  fire;  and,  if  you  can,  bum  down  the 
Tower  too.  Go  some  and  pull  down  the  Savoy; 
others  to  the  iiuis  of  court;  down  with  them 
all. 

Holl.  I  have  a  suit  unto  your  lordahij). 

Cade.  Be  it  a  lordship,  thou  shalt  have  it  for 
that  word. 

Jldl.  Only,  that  the  laws  of  England  may 
come  out  of  your  mouth.  Ji 

Cade.  I  have  thought  upon  it,  it  shall  be  so. 
Away,  bum  all  the  recoixis  of  the  realm;  my 
mouth  shall  be  the  parliament  of  England. 

Bev.  [Aside]  Then  we  are  like  to  have  biting 
statutes,  unless  his  teeth  be  pidPd  out. 

Cad^.  And  henceforward  all  things  shall  be 

in  common.    [-.1  parley  sounded.]   ^  What  noise 

is  this  I  hear  ?     Dare  any  be  so  bold  to  sound 

retreat  or  parley,   when   I   commwid   them 

kiU?  30 

Enter  Buckingham  and  C*lifford,  attended. 

Bu4:L'.  Ay,  here  they  be  that  dare,  and  will 

disturb  thee: 
Know,  C^e,  we  come  ambassadoi's  fi*om  the 

king 
Unto  the  commons  whom  thou  hast  misled; 
And  here  pronoimce  free  panlon  to  them  all, 
Tliat  will  forsake  thee,  and  go  home  in  peace. 
i2if.  What  say   ye,  countrymen?  will   ye 

relent. 
And  yield  to  mercy,  whilst 't  is  offer'd  you; 
Or  let  a  nibble  lead  you  to  your  deaths? 
Who  loves  the  king,  and  will  embrace  his 

pardon. 
Fling  up  his  cap,   and  say — God  save  his 

majesty  I  40 

Who  hateth  him,  and  honours  not  his  father, 


*  Lines  28-92  taken  from  II.  Henry  VL  iv.  8. 
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ACT  111.  SoeiM)  3. 


HENRY  VT.— CX)NDENSED. 


▲CT  in.  BeBM  4. 


Henry  the  Fifth,  that  made  all  Frauce  to  quake, 
Shake  he  his  weapon  at  us,  and  pass  by. 
Afl.  GikI  siive  the  king  I  Gcxl  save  the  kingi 
Cade.  What,  Buckingham  and  Clifford,  are 
ye  so  brave  ? — And  you,  base  peasants,  do  ye 
believe  him?  will  you  needs  be  hang'd  with 
your  pardons  alx)ut  your  necks?  Hath  my 
Bwt  rd  therefoi*e  broke  through  London  gates, 
that  you  should  leave  me  at  the  White  Hart, 
in  South wark?  I  thought  ye  would  never 
have  given  out  these  arms  till  you  had  recov- 
er'd  your  ancient  freedom;  but  you  are  all 
recreants,  and  dastards ;  and  delight  to  live  in 
slavery  to  the  nobiJity.  Let  them  bi*eak  your 
backs  with  burthens,  tfike  vour  houses  over 
your  heads,  ravish  your  wives  and  daughters 
before  your  faces:  for  me — I  will  make  shift 
for  one;  and  so— a  curse  light  u])on  you  all  I  09 
All.  We  '11  follow  Cade,  we'll  follow  Cade! 
Ciif.  Is  Cade  the  son  of  Henry  the  Fifth, 
That  thus  you  do  exchiim — you  '11  go  with  him? 
Will  he  conduct  you  through  the  heart  of 

France, 
And  make  the  meanest  of  vou  earls  and  dukes? 
Were 't  not  a  shame,  that,  whilst  you  live  at 

jar. 
The  fearful  French,  whom  you  late  vanquislied. 
Should  nuike  a  start  o'er  seas,  iu\d  vanquish 

you? 
Methinks,  already,  in  this  civil  broil, 
I  see  them  lording  it  in  London  streets.        69 
Better,  ten  thoiL<iand  base-l)orn  Cades  miscarry. 
Than  you  should  stoop  unto  a  Frenchman's 

mercv. 
To  France,  to  France,  and  get  what  you  have 

lost; 
Spare  England,  for  it  is  your  native  coast: 
HenrA'  hath  money,  you  are  strong  and  manly; 
Heaven  on  our  side,  doubt  not  of  victory. 

AIL  A  (;liffonl !  a  Cliffoi-d !  we  '11  follow  the 
king,  and  (lifford.  77 

( *ade.  Was  ever  feather  so  lightly  1  )lo\ni  to 
and  fro,  as  this  multitude?  The  name  of 
Henr>'  the  Fifth  hales  them  to  an  hundred 
mischiefs,  and  makes  them  leave  me  desolate. 
I  see  them  lay  their  heads  together,  Uy  surjirise 
me:  mv  swonl  make  wav  for  me,  for  here  is 
no  staying.  Heaven  and  honour  be  witness, 
that  n<»  want  of  resolution  in  me,  but  only  my 
folluwei-s'  bast*and  ignominiouM  trea.sons, makes 

2i4 


me  betake  me  to  my  heels.     In  despite  of  the 

devils  and  hell,  have  through  the  very  midnt 

of  you !  [ErU. 

Buck.  What,  is  he  fled?     Go  some,  and 

follow  him;  «• 

And  he,  that  brings  his  head  unto  the  king, 
Shall  have  a  thousand  crowns  for  his  reward. 

[ExeurU  Clifford,  dx. 
*My  friends,  your  duty  has  redeeni'd  yoor 

lives, 
And  show'd  how  well  you  love  your  pnnct 

and  country; 
Continue  still  in  this  so  good  a  mind. 
And  so  with  thanks  and  pardon  to  you  all, 
I  do  dismiss  you  to  your  several  counties. 

Afl.  Huzza!  huzza!  huzza !— Long  Uve  tht* 
king  I  *  [JireitHt. 


^  Scene  IV.     Kenilworth  Catde. 

Enter  King. 

King.  Was  ever  king,  that  joy'd  an  earthly 
throne. 
And  could  command  no  more  c\)ntent  than  I ' 
No  sooner  was  I  crept  out  of  my  cradle, 
But  I  was  made  a  king,  at  nine  months  old: 
Was  never  subject  long'd  to  l»e  a  king, 
As  I  do  long  and  wish  to  be  a  subject. 

Enter  Buckingham. 

Burk.  Health,  and  ghid   tidings,   to  your 

majesty  I 
Kin  (J.  Why,  Buckingham,  is  the  traitor  Oade 

surpris'd? 
Or  is  he  but  retir'd  to  make  him  strong? 

Enier  Clifford. 

Buck:  He 's  fled,  my  lord,  and  all  his  powers 
do  yield.  •  '• 

CUf.  The  rebel  Cade  is  slain,  my  loni* 

King.  By  thee?* 

Clif.  No — by  a  gentleman  of  Kent,  calld 
Iden.  * 

King.  Then,  heaven,  set  ope  thy  everlasti"? 
gates, 
To  entertain  my  vows  of  thanks  and  praise !- 


I  Lines  93-i>7  adapted  from  II.  Henry  VL  ir.  ».  \^^ 
s  This  scene  is  mainly  taken  from  II.  Henry  VI.  i^-  ^ 


ACT  IIL  SeeiM  4 


HENRY  VI.— CONDENSED. 


ACT  in.  Scene  ft. 


Enter  a  MeMenger. 

Mess.  Please  it  your  grace 
The  Diike  of  York  is  newly  come  from  Ireland: 
And  with  a  puissant  and  a  mighty  power, 
Is  marching  hitherward  in  proud  array;        19 
His  grace  of  Somerset  and  Clifford's  father* 
Are  in  the  field  and  stop  his  further  progress.* 
I  left  St  Albans  as  their  battles  join'd.* 

King.  Haste,  my  good  lords,  poet  haste  to 
meet  the  traitor,* 
And  know  what  is  the  reason  of  these  arms. 
But  now  is  Cade  driven  back,  his  men  dispers'd; 
And  now  is  York  in  arms  to  second  him. 
*  Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories, 
An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil, 
And  for  unfelt  imaginations 
They  often  feel  a  world  of  .restless  cares;       30 
So  that  between  their  titles,  and  low  name, 
There 's  nothing  differs  but  the  outward  fame. 

\^Exeunt. 

ScKNE  V.     Fields  near  St.  Albans. 

Enter  York  attended,  with  Edward,  Richard, 
Warwick,  Salisbury,  dx. 

2  York.  From  Ireland  thus  comes  York,  to 
claim  his  right. 
And  pluck  the  crown  from  feeble  Henry's  head: 
Ring,  bells,  aloud;  bum,  bonfires,  clear  and 

bright. 
To  entertain  great  England's  lawful  king. 
Welcome  to  London,  thrice- renowned  friend&* 
'Now,  by  my  hand,  lords,  't  was  a  glorious  day; 
Saint  Albans'  battle,  by  the  white  rose  won. 
Shall  live  etemiz'd  in  the  rolls  of  fame. 

War.  I  long  to  hear  what  leaders  they  have 

lost.* 
*  Edw.  Old  Clifford's  either  slain,  or  woimded 
dangerously;  10 

I  cleft  his  beaver  with  a  downright  blow. 
Rich.  Would  Somerset  were  here  to  speak 

for  me.* 
War.  What,  is  he  gone,  my  lord  of  Somerset?* 
^Rich.  Ay,  underneath  an  alehouse'  paltry 
sign, 


1  Lines  27-82  taken  from  Richard  III.  i.  4.  78-83. 

2  Lines  1-4  taken  from  II.  Henry  VI.  y.  l.  1-4. 
»  Lines  6-8  adapted  from  IT.  Henry  VI.  v.  8. 

«  Lines  10,  11  adapted  from  III  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 
«  Lines  14-10  taken  from  II.  Henry  VI.  y.  2. 
vuL.  II. 


The  Castle  in  Saint  Albans,  Somerset 
Hath  made  the  wizard  famous  in  his  death. 

•  War.  Such  hope  have  all  the  line  of  John 

of  Gaunt. 
'^  Sal.  Now,  by  my  sword,  Kichard  struck 
well  to-day; 
So  did  we  ail. 

*  York.  My  gallant  sons,  you  have  demean 'd 

yourselves  20 

Like  men  born  to  renown  by  hfe  or  death. 
Three  times  did  Richard  make  a  lane  to  me, 
And  thrice  cried  "Courage,  father,  fight  it 

out !  "— 
And, full  as  oft  came  Edward  to  my  side. 
With  purple  falchion,  painted  to  tlie  hilt 
In  blood  of  those  that  had  encountered  him : 
And  when  the  hardiest  warriors  did  retire, 
Richard  cried,  "  Charge !  and  give  no  foot  of 

ground ! 
A  crown — or  else  a  glorious  sepulchre !" — 
*And  on  my  knee  I  vow  to  Heaven  above    80 
I  '11  never  pause,  nor  e'er  again  stand  still. 
Till  I  am  seated  on  that  royal  throne,* 
Which  now  the  House  of  Lancaster  usurps.* 
^^Sal.  The  king  this  day  here  holds  his  par- 
liament. 
But  little  thinks  we  shall  be  of  his  council 
Rich.  By  words,  or  blows,  here  let  u«  win 

our  right. 
War.  The  bloody  parliament  shall  this  be 

call'd. 
Unless  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York,  be  king. 
^^  York.  See,  see.  King  Henry  doth  himself 

appear. 
As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun,  40 

From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east. 
When  he  perceives  the  envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  his  glory,  and  to  stain  the  tract 
Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident 
Withdraw,mylordsof  Salisburyand  Warwick  ;* 
My  sons,  go  with  them,  and  be  resolute,* 
When  I  shall  call  to  seize  upon  my  right;* 
^^But  offer  to  the  king  no  violence. 
Unless  he  seek  to  put  us  out  by  force. 

«  Line  17  taken  frt)ra  III.  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 
^  Lines  18,  19  adapted  from  II.  Henry  VI.  v.  3. 
"  Lines  20-29  adnpted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  i.  4. 
•  Lines  80,  31  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  il.  8. 
»o  Lines  84-38  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  i.  1. 
"  Lines  39-44  taken  from  Richard  II.  iii.  8.  62-67. 
12  Lines  48-52  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  I.  L 
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ACT  III.  Soene  5. 


HENRY  VL— CONDENSED. 


▲CTIILtaMi 


War.  Neither  the  king,  nor  he  that  loves 

him  best,  so 

Dares  stir  a  wing,  if  Warwick  shake  his  bells. 

Sal.  We  'U  plant  Plantagenet,  root  him  up 
who  darea  [Exit. 

Rick,  And  fair  befal  your  husbandry,  my 
lords;* 
For  I  know  who  shall  reap  the  fruit  of  it* 

[Exeunt  Richard  and  Edioard. 
^York.  Methinks  King  Henry  and  myself 
should  meet 
With  no  less  terror  than  the  elements 
Of  fire  and  water,   when  their  thundering 

shock 
At  meeting  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  Heaven. 

ErUer  Henry,  Exeter,  Clifford,  Bucking- 
ham, Northumberland,  and  Westmore- 
land. 

*  King.  We  are  amazVl,  and  thus  long  have 

we  stood 
To  watch  the  fearful  bending  of  thy  knee,    flo 
Because  we  thought  ourself  thy  lawful  king; 
And  if  we  be,  how  dare  thy  joints  forget 
To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  Presence? 
'  Clif.  Yield  thee,  or  here  I  do  arrest  thee, 
York, 
Of  capital  treason  'gainst  the  king  and  crown : 
Obey,  audacious  traitor;  kneel  for  grace. 
York.  The  sons  of  York  shall  be  their  fa- 
ther's bail. 
Go,  call  them,  sirrah — let  me  ask  of  them 
If  they  can  brook  1  bow  a  knee  to  man.* 

*  Great  York's  imperial  tongue  is  stern  and 

rough,  70 

Used  to  command,  and  sooner  shall  my  head 
Stoop  to  the  block,  than  these  knees  bow  to 

any, 
Save  to  the  lord  of  all,  the  King  of  kings. 

Eiiter  Edward  and  Richard. 

•  See,  where  they  come — I  '11  warrant,  they  '11 
make  it  good. 
Btick.  He  is  a  traitor;  let  him  to  the  Tower. 


1  Lines  55-58  taken  from  Richard  II.  iii.  3.  54-67. 
s  Lines  59-63  taken  from  Richard  II.  iii.  3.  72-78. 
»  Linea  04-69  adapted  from  II.  Henry  VI.  v.  1. 
<  Lines  70-73  adapted  from  II.  Henry  VI.  Iv.  1. 
»  Lines  74-102  adapted  from  II.  Henry  VI.  v.  1. 
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Clif.  He  is  arrested,  but 
His  sons,  he  says,  shall  give  their  words  for 
him. 
York.  Will  you  not,  sons? 
Edw.  Ay,  noble  father,  if  our  words  wiU 

serve. 
Rich.  And  if  words  will  not,  then  our  wea- 
pons shalL  »d 
Clif.  Hence,  heap  of  wrath,  foul  indige:fted 
lump, 
Aa  crooked  in  thy  manners,  as  thy  shape !— 
York.  Call  hither  to  the  stake  my  two  brave 
bears. 
That,  with  the  very  shaking  of  their  chains, 
They  may  astonish  these  fell-lurking  curs: 
Bid  Salisbury  and  Warwick  come  to  me. 

DruvM.    Enter  the  EarU  o/*  Warwick  and 

Salisbury. 

Clif  Are  these  thy  bears?  we'll  bait  thj 
bears  to  death. 
And  manacle  the  bearward  in  their  chains, 
If  thou  dar'st  bring  them  to  the  baiting  place. 
War.  You  were  best  to  go  to  bed,  my  young 
lord  Clifford,  « 

To  keep  thee  from  the  tempest  of  the  field. 
For  fear  you  sink  beneath  it  like  your  father.* 
Clif.  I  am  resolved  to  bear  a  greater  storm. 
Than  any  thou  canst  ever  conjure  up; 
And  that  I  '11  write  upon  thy  burgonet, 
Might  I  but  know  thee  by  thy  house's  badge. 
War.  Now,  by  my  father's  badge,  old  Nevil's 
crest, 
The  rampant  bear  chain'd  to  the  ragged  staff, 
I  '11  ever  wear  aloft  my  burgonet,*  ^ 

Even  to  affright  thee  with  the  view  there*  »f. 
Besolve  thus,  Richard,  seize  upon  thy  right 

York.  I  am  resolved  for  death,  or  soVreignty, 
And  boldly  seat  me  in  the  regal  chair,* 
Despite  the  blushing  roses  of  my  foes.* 
"^  King.  Is  the  throne  empty?    Is  the  sove- 
reign dead  ? 
®  Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king. 
The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose 
The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord.  i** 

*  Burgonet,  a  clote-fltting  helmet. 
7  Compare  Richard  IIL  W.  4.  470. 

•  Lines  106-109  Uken  from  Richard  IL  Ui.  S.  54-^7- 


ACT  ni.  Scene  5. 


HENRY  VI.— CONDENSED. 


ACT  in.  Scene  5. 


Descend,  and  kneel  for  mercy  at  my  feet;* 
I  am  thy  sovereign. 

Vorl'.  Thou  art  deceived,  I  am 

thine.* 
*Will  you  we  show  our  title  to  the  crown? 
If  not,  our  swords  shall  plead  it  in  the  field. 
Clif.  What,  shall   we   suffer   this?     Let's 

pluck  him  down. 
War.  How  pluck  him  down  ?  Why,  Clifford, 
you  forget 
That  we  are  those  which  chas'd  you  from  the 

field, 
And  slew  your  fathers,  and  with  colours  spread 
March'd  tlirough  the  city  to  the  palace  gates. 
Clif.  King  Henry,   be  thy  title  right  or 
wrong,  119 

Lord  Clifford  vows  to  fight  in  thy  defence: 
May  that  ground  gape,  and  swallow  me  alive, 
Where  I  shall  kneel  to  him  that  slew  my  fa- 
ther! 
War.  Do  right  unto  this  princely  Duke  of 
York; 
Or  I  will  fill  the  house  with  armed  men. 
And,  over  the  chair  of  state,  where  now  he  sits, 
Write  up  his  title  with  usurjjing  blood. 

[//<?  ftamjjSy  and  the  soldiers  show  themselves. 
V.  Clif.  Let  us  assail  them,  gracious  sove- 
reign. 
YorJl:.  Confirm  the  crown  to  me,  and  to  mine 
heirs, 
And   thou   shalt  reign  in  quiet  while   thou 
liv'st. 
Clif  What  wrong  were  tliis  unto  the  prince 
your  son  ?  130 

War.  What  good  were  this  to  England,  and 

himself? 
^King.  For  that  our  kingdom's  earth  should 
not  be  soird 
With  that  dear  blood  which  it  hath  fostered; 
And  for  our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  as})ect 
Of  civil  wounds,  ploughed  up  with  neighbours' 

swords ; 
^We  therefore  are  content,  Richard,  that  thou 
Enjoy  the  kingdom  after  our  decease. 

Clif  Base,  fearful,  and  despairing  Henry! 
Come,  lords,  let 's  go  and  tell  the  prince  these 
news.* 


»  Lines  112-131  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  I.  1. 
3  Lines  132-135  taken  from  Richard  II.  i.  3.  125-128. 
«  Linei  136-190  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  i.  l. 


Buck'.  Farewell,  faint-hearted  and  degen- 
erate king,  140 
In  whose  cold  blood  no  spark  of  honour  bides. 
Clif  Be  thou  a  prey  unto  the  house  of  York, 
And  die  in  bands  for  this  unmanly  deed ! 
In  dreadful  war  mayst  thou  be  overcome! 
Or  live  in  peace,  abandon'd  and  despis'd ! 

l^ExeurU  iVorthujnherlatid,  Clifford,  West- 
nwrelandj  and  BiccJHngham. 
War.  Turn  this  way,  Henry,  and  regard 

them  not. 
King.  ALis!  alas! 
Well,  be  it  as  it  may: — I  here  entail 
The  crown  to  thee,  and  to  thine  heirs  for  ever; 
Conditionally,  that  here  thou  take  an  oath  160 
To  cease  this  civil  war,  and,  whilst  1  live, 
Neither  by  treiison,  nor  hostility. 
To  seek  to  put  me  down,  and  reign  thyself. 
Vorl'.  Tliis  oiith  I  willingly  take,  and  will 

perform. 
War.  Long  live  King  Henry  ! — Plantagenet, 

embrace  him. 
K.  I/en.  And  long  live  thou,  and  these  thy 

forward  sons ! 

VorL  Now  York  and  Lancasterarereconcil'd. 

Exe.  Accurs'd  be  he,  that  seeks  to  make 

them  foes !  [Here  the  Lords  come  forward. 

York.  Farewell,  my  gracious  lord;  I'll  to 

my  castle. 
War.  And  I  '11  keep  London  with  my  sol- 
diers. 160 
Korf  And  I  to  Norfolk,  with  my  followers. 
Moiit.  And  I  unto  the  sea,  from  whence  I 
came. 

[Exeunt  York  and  his  So)is,  Warwicky 
Salisbury,  Norfolk,  and  Montague. 

Enter  Queen,  Buckingham,  Clifford,  Nor- 
thumberland, and  Westmoreland. 

Exe.  Here  comes  the  queen,  whose  looks 

bewray  her  anger: 
Q.  Mar.  Nay,  go  not  from  me;  I  will  fol- 
low thee.  [To  the  King,  who  is  going. 
Hath  he  deserv'd  to  lose  his  birthright  thus? 
Hadst  thou  but  lov'd  him  half  so  well  as  I; 
Or  felt  that  pain  which  I  did  for  him  once; 
Thou  wouldst  have  left  thy  (learest   heart- 
blood  there, 
Rither  than  made  that  savage  duke  thine  heir, 
And  disinherited  thine  only  son.  170 
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ACT  IIL  Soene  5. 
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▲GT  IT.  8eeM  t 


Clif.  My  liege,  you  cannot  disinherit  him: 
If  you  be  king,  why  should  not  he  succeed  1 
Queen.  Thou  hast  undone  thyself,  thy  son, 
and  me; 
And  given  unto  the  house  of  York  such  head. 
As  thou  shalt  reign  but  by  their  sufferance. 
To  entail  him  and  his  heirs  unto  the  crown. 
What  is  it,  but  to  make  thy  sepulchre, 
And  creep  into  it  far  before  thy  time? 
Had  I  been  there,  which  am  a  silly  woman. 
The  soldiers  should  have  toss'd  me  on  their 
pikes,  180 

Before  I  would  have  granted  to  that  act. 
But  thou  preferr'st  thy  life  before  thine  hon- 
our: 
The  northern  lords  that  have  forsworn  thy 

colours. 
Will  follow  mine,  if  once  they  see  them  spread : 
And  spread  they  shall  be;   to  the  foul  dis- 
grace. 
And  utter  niin  of  the  house  of  York. 


Kitiff.  Have  I  not  sworn  the  kingdom  ahall 
be  York's? 
Can  I  dispense  with  Heaven  for  mine  oath^ 

Clif.  It  is  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin; 
But  greater  sin  to  keep  a  sinful  oath.  M 

^  Queen.    Awake,    insulted    majesty,  thou 
sleep'st 
Hast  thou  not  powers — ^unfurl  the  flags  U 

war — ♦ 
Is  not  the  king's  name  forty  thousand  names- 
Arm,  arm,  great  name !  a  puny  subject  strike 
At  thy  fierce  glory. — Look  not  to  the  ground. 
Ye  favorites  of  a  king. — Are  we  not  high? 
High  be  our  thoughts. — 
*  Discomf ortable  Harrj',  know'st  thou  not, 
For  ev'ry  man  that  Richanl  hath  imprest 
To  lift  sharp  steel  against  thy  golden  crowu,  i» 
Heav'n  for  his  Henry  hath  in  heavenly  paj 
A  glorious  angel,  and  when  angels  fight 
Weak  man  must  fall,  for  Heav'n  still  giiaitb 
the  right. 


ACT   IV. 


'  ScEXE  I.  JVear  }fortimet^8  Cross  in   Wales. 

A  march.     Enter  Edward,  Richard, 
and  their  Power. 

Edw.  I  wonder,  how  our  princely  father 
'scap'd ; 

Or  whether  he  be  'sciip'd  away,  or  no. 

From  Clifford's  and   Northumberland's  pur- 
suit: 

How  fares  our  brother?  why  is  he  so  aid? 
Rich.  I  cannot  joy,  until  I  be  resolv'd 

Where  our  right  valiant  father  is  become. 

I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about; 

And  watcird   him,  how  he  singled   Clifford 
forth. 

Methouglit,    he    bore    him    in    the    thickest 
troop. 

As  dotli  a  lion  in  a  herd  of  neat:  ii 

So  far'd  our  father  with  his  enemies; 

Methinks,  't  is  j)rize  enough  to  be  his  son. 

1  Lines  101-203  ailupteU  from  Richard  II.  Hi.  2.  84-{i9. 
s  Lines  108-203  adapted  from  Richard  II.  iii.  2.  36.  58-02. 
»  This  scene  is  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  ii.  1. 
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Enter  a  Messenger. 


But  what  art  thou,  whose  heavy  looks  fore- 

teU 
Some  dreadful  story  hanging  on  thy  tongue? 
Mess.  Ah,  one  that  was  a  woeful  looker-on. 
When  as  the  noble  Duke  of  York  was  slain. 
Ekiw.  Oh,  speak  no  more!  for  I  have  heanl 

too  much. 
Rich.  Say  how  he  di'd,  for  I  will  hear  it  alL 
Mess.  Environed  he  was  with  many  foes; 
By  many  hands  your  father  was  subdu'd;    » 
But  only  slaughter'd  by  the  ireful  arm 
Of  unrelenting  Clifford,  and  the  queen : 
Who  crown'd  the  gracious  duke,  in  high  de- 
spite; 
Laugh'd  in  his  face;  and,  when  with  grief  li<* 

wept, 
The  ruthless  queen  gave  him,to  dr}'  hischeek.^ 
A  na})kin  steeped  in  the  liamiless  blood 
Of  sweet  young  Rutland,  by  rough  Cliffonl 

slain: 
And,  after  many  scorns,  many  foul  taunts. 
They  took  his  head,  and  on  the  gates  of  York 


ene  1. 


HENRY  VI.— CONDENSED. 


ACT  lY.  Soena  1. 


the  same;  and  there  it  doth  remain, 
est  spectacle  that  e'er  I  view'd.  3i 
5weet  Duke  of  York,  our  prop  to  lean 


i; 


I  art  gone,  we  have  no  staff,  no  stay  I — 
1,  boisterous  Clifford,  thou  hast  slain 
5r  of  Europe  for  his  chivalry; 
nceforth  shall  Edward  joy  again, 
1,  never,  shall  I  see  more  joy. 
cannot  weep;  for  all  my  body's  mois- 

rves  to  quench  my  furnace-burning 

t: 

I  bear  thy  name,  I  '11  venge  thy  death, 

nowned  by  attempting  it.  4i 

.     EiUer  Warwick  and  his  Army, 

How  now,  my  lords?     What  fare? 

b  news  abroad  ? 

3  valiant  lord,  the  Duke  of  York  is 

•  • 

*k)me  days  ago  I  drown'd  these  news 

ars: 

',  to  add  more  measure  to  your  woes, 

)  tell  you  things  since  then  befall'n. 

i  blooily  fray  at  Wakefield  fought, 

our  brave  father  breath'd  his  latest 

» 

as  swiftly  as  the  posUi  could  run, 

>ught  me  of  your  loss,  and  his  depart. 

London,  keeper  of  the  king,  si 

my  soldiers,  gather'd  flocks  of  friends, 

towards  Saint  Alban's  to  intercept 

|ueen, 

the  king  in  my  behalf  along: 
e  to  make — we  at  St  Allmn's  met, 
les  join'd,  but,  to  conclude  with  truth, 
eapons  like  to  lightning  came  and 

t; 

iers* — like  the  night-owl's  lazy  flight, 
n  idle  thresher  with  a  flail —  69 

ly  down,  as  if  they  struck  their  friends, 
and  Henry  scap'd  unto  the  queen ; 
3rge  your  brother,  Norfolk,  and  my- 

post-haste,  are  come  to  join  with  you; 
le  marches  here,  we  heard,  you  were, 
another  head  to  fight  again. 
Where  is  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  gentle 
•wick? 


And  when  came  George  from  Burgundy  to 
England? 
War,  Some  six  miles  off  the  duke  is  with 
his  power: 
And  for  your  brother — he  was  lately  sent     60 
From  your  kind  aunt,  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
With  aid  of  soldiers  to  this  needful  war. 
Rich,  T  was  odds,  belike,  when  valiant  War- 
wick fled : 
Oft  have  I  heard  his  praises  in  pursuit, 
But  ne'er,  till  now,  his  scandal  of  retire. 
War,  Nor  now  my  scandal,  Richaixl,  dost 
thou  hear: 
For  thou  shait  know,  this  strong  right  hand  of 

mine 
Can  pluck  the  diadem  from  Henry's  head. 
And  wring  the  awful  sceptre  from  his  fist, 
Were  he  as  famous  and  as  bold  in  war,         70 
As  he  is  fam'd  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer. 
Rich.  I  know  it  well.  Lord  Warwick :  blame 
me  not; 
T  is  love,  I  bear  thy  glories,  makes  me  speak. 
But,   in  this  troublous  time,  what's  to  be 

done? 
Shall  we  go  throw  away  our  coats  of  steel. 
And  weep  for  murder'd  York's  unworthy  end; 
Or  shall  we  on  the  helmets  of  our  foes 
Tell  our  devotion  with  revengeful  arms? 
If  for  the  last,  say — ay,  and  to  it,  lords. 

War.  Why,  tlierefore  Warwick  came  to  seek 

you  out 
Rich.  Now  if  thou  be  that  princely  eagle's 
bird,  00 

Show  thy  descent  by  gazing  'gainst  the  sun: 
For  chair  and  dukedom,  thnme  and  kingdom 

too. 
Boldly  set  on,  or  thou  art  none  of  his.* 

Edw.  Lord  Warwick,  on  thy  shoulder  will 
I  lean. 
And  when  thou  fail'st,  as  Heaven  forbid  the 

hour! 
Must  Edward  fall 

War,   Attend  me,   lorda     The  proud  in- 
sulting queen. 
With  Clifford  and  the  haught  Northumber- 
land, 
And  all  the  crew  are  making  on  towards  Lon- 
don. 00 
Their  power,  I  think,  is  thirty  thousand  full; 
Now,  if  the  help  of  Norfolk  and  myself, 
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With  all  the  friends  that  thou,  brave  Earl  of 

Mjirch, 
Amongst  the  loving  Welshmen  canst  procure, 
Will  but  amount  to  twenty  thousand  strong, 
Why,  Via!  to  London  will  we  march  amain; 
And  once  again  bestride  our  foaming  steeds, 
And  once  again  cry — Charge  upon  the  foe! 
But  never  once  again  turn  back,  and  fly. 
Rich.  Ay,  now,  methinks,  I  hear  great  War- 
wick speak. 
War.  No  longer  Earl  of  March,  but  Duke 
of  York;  no 

The  next  degree  is,  England's  royal  king: 
For  King  of  England  shalt  thou  be  proclaimed 
In  every  borough  as  we  pass  along; 
King  Edward — valiant  Richaixl — Montague — 
Stay  we  no  longer  dreaming  of  renown. 
But  sound  the  trumi)et8,  and  about  our  task. 
Rich.  Then,  Clifford,  'were  thy  heart  as  hard 
as  steel 
(Ae  thou  hast  shown  it  flinty  by  thy  deeds) 
I  come  to  pierce  it — or  to  give  thee  mine.    119 
}Yar.  Then  strike  up,  drums:  Heaven,  and 
St.  George,  for  us!  [ExeiuU. 

^  Scene  II.     York. 

Flourish.    Enter  Kino  Henry,  Queen  Mar- 
garet, Clifford,  and  Exeter,  with  Forces. 

Q.  Mar.  Welcome,  my  lord,  to  tliis  brave 

town  of  York. 
Yonder 's  the  head  of  that  arch-enemy. 
That  sought  to  be  eucompass'd   with  your 

crown: 
Doth  not  the  object  cheer  your  heart,  my  lord? 
K.  Hen.  Ay,  as  the  rocks  cheer  them  that 

fear  their  wreck; — 
To  see  this  sight,  it  irks  my  very  soul. — 
Withhold  revenge,  deitr  Heaven !  't  is  not  my 

fault. 
Nor  wittingly  have  I  infringed  my  vow. 
Queen.  My  giucious  liege,  this  too  much 

lenity 
And  harmful  pity,  must  be  laid  aj)ide.  lo 

To  whom  do  lions  cast  their  gentle  l(K)ks? 
Not  to  the  beast  that  would  usurp  their  den. 
Whose  hand  is  that,  the  forest  bear  doth  lick? 

1  This  icene  li  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  ii.  2. 
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Not  his,  that  spoils  her  young  before  her  face. 
Ambitious  York  did  level  at  thy  crown, 
Thou  smiling,  while  he  kuit  his  angry  brows: 
He,  but  a  duke,  would  have  his  son  a  king, 
And  raise  his  issue,  like  a  loving  sire; 
Thou,  being  a  king,  blest  with  a  goodly  son, 
Didst  yield  consent  to  disinherit  him.  a 

Were  it  not  pity,  that  your  goodly  boy 
Should  lose  his  birthright  by  his  father's  fault; 
And  long  hereafter  say  unto  his  child — 
"What  my  great-grandfather  and  graudsiic 

got, 
My  careless  father  fondly  gave  away?** 
K.  Hen.  Full  well  hath  Margaret  pla/d  the 

orator, 
Liferring  arguments  of  mighty  force. 
But,  Margaret,  tell  me,  didst  thou  never  hear- 
That  things  ill-got  had  ever  bad  success? 

[Dnmi. 
Q.  Mar.  My  lord,  cheer  up  your  spirits;  our 

foes  are  nigh,  30 

And  this  soft  courage  makes  your  follower 

faint 
Then,  royal  Henry,  cheer  these  noble  lords. 
And  hearten  those  that  fight  in  your  defem^e. 

March.  Enter  Edward,  George,  Richard, 
Warwick,  Norfolk,  Montague,  and  S>1' 
diers. 

Edw.  Now,  perjur'd  Henry !  wilt  thou  kn«l 
for  grace. 
And  set  thy  diadem  upon  my  head; 
Or  bide  the  mortal  fortune  of  the  field  ? 
Q.  Mar.  Go  rate  thy  minions,  proud  insult- 
ing boy ! 
Becomes  it  thee  to  be  thus  bold  in  terms, 
Before  thy  sovereign,  and  thy  lawfid  king? 
Edw.  I  am  his  king,  and  he  should  bow  bis 
knee;  ^ 

I  was  adopted  heir  by  his  consent 
Since  when,  his  oath  is  broke. 

Clif.  And  reason  too; 

Who  should  succeed  the  father,  but  the  sim? 
Rich.  Are  you  there,  butcher? — oh,  I  *^a"' 

not  speak! 
Clif.  Ay,   crookl)ack;  here  I  stand,  to  an- 
swer thee. 
Or  any  he  the  proudest  of  thy  sort 

Rich.  T  was  you  that  kill'd  young  RutlauH, 
was  it  not? 
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1  York,  and  yet  not  satis- 
3n'8  sake,  lords,  give  signal 
st  thou,  Henry,  wilt  thou 

U?  60 

)w  now,  long-tongu'd  War- 
1  speak? 

et  at  Saint  Alban's  last, 
ir  service  than  your  hands. 
a  my  turn  to  fly,  and  now 

►  much  before,  and  yet  you 

fTour  valour,  Clifford,  drove 

;he  parley;  for  scarce  I  can 

ly  big-swoU'n  heart 
i   there,  tliat  cruel   child- 
father;  call'st  thou  him  a 

60 

y,  shall  I  have  my  right,  or 

ive  broke  their  fasts  to-day, 
ine,  unless  thou  yield  the 

any,  tlieir  blood  upon  thy 

i  puts  his  armour  on. 

lis  resolution,  we  defy  thee; 

figer  conference. 

—  let    our    bloody  colours 

,  or  else  a  grave. 

dwanl.  70 

;ling  woman,  I  '11  no  longer 

ost  ten  thousand  lives  to- 

[KveurU. 
7^,  Shouts^  dec. 

i  liother  part  of  the  field, 

Writer  Kino  Henry. 

B  fares  like  to  the  morning's 


two  lines,  20,  21)  is  adapted  from 


When  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light; 
Now  sways  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  sea, 
Forc'd  to  retire  by  fury  of  the  gust: 
Sometime,  the  flood  prevails;  and  then,  the 

wind; 
Now,  one  the  better;  then,  another  best; 
Both  tugging  to  be  victors.  [Alarum. 

Alarums.    Enter  Qceen  Margaret  and 

Exeter. 

Exe.  Fly,  Henry,  fly  I  for  all  your  friends 
are  fled, 
And  Warwick  rages  like  a  chafed  bull : 
Away!  for  death  doth  hold  us  in  pursuit     lo 
Q.  Mar.  Mount  you,  my  lord ;  towards  Scot- 
land post  amain:' 
Edward  and  Eichard,  like  a  brace  of  grey- 
hounds 
Having  the  fearful  flying  hare  in  sight. 
With  tiery  eyes,  sparkling  for  very  wrath. 
And  bloody  steel  grasp'd  in  their  ireful  hands. 
Are  at  our  backs;  and  therefore  hence  amain. 
Now  is  it  manhood,  wisdom,  and  defence. 
To  give  the  enemy  way;  and  to  secure  us 
By  what  we  can,  which  can  no  more  but  fly, 

[Alarum  afar  of. 
'  If  you  be  ta'en,  we  should  see  the  bottom  20 
Of  all  our  fortunea 

Away  I  for  vengeance  comes  along  with  them: 
Nay,  stay  not  to  expostulate,  make  speed. 

[Exeunt. 

*  Scene  IV. 

Alarum  and  retreat.   Enter  Edward,  Georos, 
Richard,  Montague,  Warwick,  and  Soldiers. 

Edw.  Now  breathe  we,  lords;  good  for- 
tune bids  us  pause. 

And  smooth  the  frowns  of  war  with  peaceful 
looka — 

Some  troops  pursue  the  bloody-minded 
queen; — 

That  led  calm  Henry,  though  he  were  a  king; 

As  doth  a  sail,  fill'd  with  a  fretting  gust, 

Command  an  argosy  to  stem  the  waves. 

But  think  you,  lords,  that  aifford  fled  with 
them? 


s  Amain,  swiftly. 

s  Lines  20,  21  taken  from  II.  Henry  VI.  ▼.  2.  78,  79. 

«  This  scene  is  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  li.  6. 
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War,  No,  'tis  impoaeible  he  should  esc^)e: 

For,  though  before  his  face  I  speak  the  word, 

Your  brother  Richard  marked  him  for  the 

grave;  lo 

And  wheresoe'er  he  is,  he 's  surely  dead. 

When  he  is  found,  off  with  the  traitor's  head, 

And  rear  it  in  the  place  your  father's  standa — 

And  now  to  London  with  triumphant  march, 

There  to  be  crowned  England's  royal  king. 

From  thence  shall  Warwick  cut  the  sea  to 
France, 

And  ask  the  lady  Bona  for  thy  queen: 

So  shalt  thou  sinew  both  tliese  lands  together; 

And,  having  France  thy  friend,  thou  shalt  not 

dread 
The  scatter'd  foe,  that  hopes  to  rise  again;    20 
For  though  they  cannot  greatly  sting  to  hurt, 
Yet  look  to  have  them  buzz,  to  offend  thine 

ears. 
First  will  I  see  tlie  coronation; 
And  then  to  Brittany  I  '11  cross  the  sea, 
To  effect  this  marriage,  so  it  please  my  lord. 
Edw.  Even  as  thou  wilt,  sweet  Warwick, 

let  it  be: 
For  on  thy  shoulder  do  I  build  my  seat; 
^Thou  setter  up  and  puller  down  of  kings. 
And  never  will  I  undertake  the  thing,  20 

Wherein  thy  counsel  and  consent  is  wanting. — 
Richard,  I  will  create  thee  Duke  of  Gloster; — 
And  George,  of  Clai*ence; — Warwick,  as  our- 

self. 
Shall  do,  and  undo,  as  him  pleaseth  best. 

[Ejceunt 

^  Scene  V.     A  wood  in  Lancashire, 

Enter  Sinklo  and  Humphrey,  vnth  cross-bows 

in  their  hand*. 

Sink.  Under  this  thick-grown  brake'  we'll 
shroud  ourselvcH; 
For  through  this  laund^  anon  the  deer  will 
come. 
Hum.  I  '11  stay  above  the  hill,  so  both  may 

shoot 
Siidc,  Tliat  cannot  be;    the  noise  of  thy 
cross-bow 
Will  scare  the  herd,  and  so  my  shoot  is  lost. 


»  Compare  III.  Henry  VI  ii.  .T  37;  III.  3.  iri7. 

s  lliis  scene  is  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  iii.  1. 

s  Brake,  thicket.  <  Lannd,  lawn,  glade. 
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Here  stand  we  both,  and  aim  we  at  the  belt: 
And,  for  the  time  shall  not  seem  tediom, 
I  '11  tell  thee  what  befel  me  on  a  day. 
In  this  self-place  where  now  we  mem  to 
stand. 
Htnn,  Here  comes  a  man,  let  'a  stay  tiU  he 
be  past  It 

Enter  Kinq  Henrt,  with  a  prater-boot. 

K,  Hen,  From  Scotland  am  I  stol'n,  evei 
of  pure  love, 
To  greet  mine  own  land  with  my  wishful  night 
No,  Harry,  Harry,  't  is  no  land  of  thine; 
Thy  place  is  fill'd,  thy  sceptre  iK'rung  hm 

thee, 
No  humble  suitors  press  to  speak  for  right. 
No,  not  a  man  comes  for  redress  to  thee; 
For  how  can  I  help  them,  and  not  myself? 
Sink.  Ay,  here's  a  deer  whose  skin't  a 

keeper's  fee: 
K.  Hen.  Let  me  embrace  these  sour  adver- 
sities ; 
For  wise  men  say,  it  is  the  wisest  course.     30 
Ifutn,  Why  linger  we?  let  us  lay  h»h^ 

upon  him. 
Sini.  Forbear  awhile;  we'll  hear  a  little 

more. 
K.  Hen.  My  queen,  and  son,  are  gone  to 
France  for  aid ; 
And,  as  I  hear,  the  great  commanding  War- 
wick 
Is  thither  gone,  to  crave  the  French  king» 

sister 
To  wife  for  Edward:  if  this  news  be  true. 
Poor  queen,  and  son,  your  labour  is  but  M: 
For  Warwick  is  a  subtle  orator, 
And   Lewis  a  king  soon  won  with  moving 
words. 
Hum.  Say,  what  art  thou,  that  talk'st  ii 

kings  and  queens? 
K,  Hen.  More  than  I  seem,  and  less  than  I 
was  l)om  to: 
A  man  at  leiu^t,  for  less  I  should  not  be;      ^ 
And  men  may  talk  of  kings,  and  why  not  I  '■ 
Hum.  Ay,  but  thou  talk'st  as  if  thou  wfft 

a  king. 
K.  Hen.  Why,  so  I  am,  in  mind,  and  that"? 

enough. 
Hum,  But,  if  thou  be  a  king,  where  is  thy 
crown  ?  • 
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K.  Hen,  My  crown  is  in  my  heart,  not  on 
my  head; 
Not  decked  with  diamonds,  and  Indian  stones, 
Nor  to  be  seen;  my  crown  is  call'd,  content; 
A  crown  it  is,  that  seldom  kings  enjoy. 

Hum.  Well,  if  you  be  a  king  crown'd  with 
content, 
Your  crown  content,  and  you,  must  be  con- 
tented 40 
To  go  along  with  us:  for,  as  we  think, 
You  are  the  king,  King  Edward  hath  depos'd; 
And  we  his  subjects,  sworn  in  all  allegiance, 
Will  apprehend  you  as  his  enemy. 

A'.  Hen.  But   did    vou    never   swear,   and 

break  an  oath? 
Hum.  No,  never  such  an  oath ;  nor  will  we  now. 
K.  Hen.  Well,  do  not  break  your  oaths;  for, 
of  that  sin 
My  mild  entreaty  shall  not  make  you  guilty. 
Go  where  you  will,  the  king  shall  be  com- 
manded ;  49 
An<l  be  you  kings;  command,  and  I  '11  obey. 
>Vi/ii-.  We  charge  you,  in  Heaven's  name, 
and  in  the  king's. 
To  go  with  us  unto  the  officers. 

A'.  Hen.  In    Heaven's    name,    lead;    your 
king's  name  be  obey'd: 
And  what  Heaven  will,  that  let  your  king 

perform ; 
And  what  he  will,  I  humbly  yield  unto. 

[Exeunt. 

^  Scene  VI.     London.     The  Palace. 

Enter  King  Edward,  Gloster,  and  Clarence. 

*K.  Bdw.  Brother  of  Gloster,  at  Saint  Albaii's 
field 
This  lady's  husband.  Sir  John  Grey,  was  slain, 
His  land  then  seized  on  by  the  conqueror: 
Her  suit  is  now,  to  repossess  those  lands; 
Which  we  in  justice  cannot  well  deny, 
Because  in  quarrel  of  the  house  of  York 
The  noble  gentleman  did  lose  his  life. 
Go  some  of  you,  and  call  her  to  our  presence.* 
Olo.  Your  highness  shall  do  well  to  grant 
her  suit; 
It  were  dishonour,  to  deny  it  her.  lO 

[Enter  Lady  Grey. 

1  This  ic^ne  ii  adapted  from  III.  Henry  YI.  iii.  2. 


K.  Edw.  It  were  no  less;  but  yet  I  11  make 

a  pause. 
Olo.  [Asidel  Yea  I  is  it  so? 
I  see  the  lady  needs  must  make  a  grant, 
Before  the  king  will  grant  her  humble  suit 
Clar.  [Aside^  He  knows  the  game;  how  true 

he  keeps  the  wind. 
Olo.  [Aside^  Silence ! 
A".  Edw.  Widow,  we  will  consider  of  your 

suit; 
And  come  some  other  time,  to  know  our  mind. 
L.  Orey.  Right  gracious  lord,  I  cannot  brook 

delay:  i» 

May  it  please  your  highness  to  resolve  me  now; 
And  what  your  pleasure  is,  shall  satisfy  me. 
Olo.  [A»ide'\  Ay,  widow?  then  I'll  warnmt 

you  all  your  lands, 
An  if  what  pleases  him,  shall  pleasure  you. 
K.  Edw.   How   many   children   hast  thou, 

widow?  tell  me. 
Clar.  [Aside]  I  think,  he  means  to  beg  a 

child  of  her. 
Oh.  [Aside]    Nay,   whip    me    then;    he'll 

rather  give  her  two. 
L.  Orey.  Three,  my  moat  gracious  lord. 
K.  Edic.  'T  were  pity,  tliey  should  lose  their 

father's  land. 
L.  Orey.  Be  pitiful,  dread  lord,  and  grant 

it  then. 
K.  Edw.  Lords,  give  us  leave;  I'll  try  this 

widow's  wit.  30 

Olo.  [Aside^  Ay,  good  leave  have  you;  for 

you  will  have  leave. 
Till  youth  take  leave,  and  leave  you  to  your 

crutch. 
[Oloster  and  Clarence  retire  to  the  other  side. 
K.  Edw.  Now  tell  me,  madam,  do  you  love 

your  children  ? 
L.  Orey.  Ay,  full  as  dearly  as  I  love  my- 
self. 
A".  Edw.  And  would  you  not  do  much  to  do 

them  good? 
L.  Orey.  To  do  them  good,  I  would  sustain 

some  harm. 
K.  Edw.  Then  get  your  husband's  lands,  to 

do  them  good. 
L.    Orey.    Therefore    I    came    unto    your 

majesty. 
K.  Edw.  I  '11  tell  you  how  these  lands  are 

to  be  got. 
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L,  Grey,  So  shall  you  bind  me  to  your 

highness'  service.  40 

K,  Edw,  What  service  wilt  thou  do  me,  if 

I  give  them  ? 
L,  Grey.  What  you  command,  that  rests  in 

me  to  do. 
K,  Edw.  But  you  will  take  exceptions  to 

my  boon. 
L.  Grey.  No,  gracious  lord,  except  I  cannot 

do  it 
K.  Edw.  Ay,  but  thou  canst  do  what  I 

mean  to  ask. 
L.  Grey.  Why,  then  I  will  do  what  your 

grace  commands. 
Glo.  [^Aside]  He  plies  her  hard ;  and  much 

rain  wears  the  marble. 
L.  Grey.  Why  stops  my  lord?  shall  I  not 

hear  my  task  ? 
K.  Edw.  An  easy  task ;  't  is  but  to  love  a 

king. 
L.  Grey.  That's  soon  perform'd,  because  I 

am  a  subject  50 

K.  Edw.  Why,  then,  thy  husband's  lands  I 

freely  give  thee. 
L.  Grey.  I  take  my  leave,  with  many  thou- 
sand thanks. 
Glo.  [AskW]  The  match  is  made ;  she  seals 

it  with  a  curt'sy. 
K.  Edw.  But  stay  thee,  'tis  the  fniits  of 

love  I  mean. 
L.  Grey.  The   fruits  of  love   I   mean,  my 

loving  liege. 
A".  Edw.  Ay,   but  I  fear  me,  in  another 

sense. 
What  love,  think 'st  thou,  I  sue  so  much  to  get? 
L.  Grey.  My  love  till  death,  my  humble 

tlianks,  my  prayers ; 
That    love,  which    virtue    begs,   and  virtue 

grants. 
K.  Edw.  No,  by  my  troth,  I  did  not  mean 

such  love.  60 

L.  Grey.  Why,  then  you  mean  not  as  I 

thought  you  did. 
K.  Eiw.  But  now  you  partly  may  perceive 

my  mind. 
L.  Grey.  My  mind  will  never  grant  what  I 

perceive 
Your  highness  aims  at,  if  I  aim  aright     * 
K.  Elw.  To  tell  thee  plain,  I  aim  to  live 

with  thee. 
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L.  Grey.  To  tell  you  plain,  I  had  rather  lire 

in  want 
A'.  Edw.  Why,  then  thou  shalt  not  hare 

thy  husband's  lands. 
L.  Grey.  Why,  then  mine  honesty  shall  be 
my  dower: 
For  by  that  loss  I  will  not  purchase  theoL 
K,  Edw,  Herein  thou  wrong'st  thy  children 
mightily.  t» 

L.  Grey.  Herein  your  highneas  wrongs  both 
them  and  me. 
But,  mighty  lord,  this  merry  inclination 
Accords  not  with  the  sadness  of  my  suit; 
Please  you  dismiss  me,  either  with  ay  or  no. 
K.  Edw.  Ay;  if  thou  wilt  say  ay,  to  mj 
request: 
No;  if  thou  dost  say  no,  to  my  demand. 
Z.  Grey.  Then,  no,  my  lord.     My  suit  \b  at 

an  end. 
Glo.  [Asid^]  Tlie  widow  likes  him  not,  she 

knits  her  brows, 
Clar.  [Asid^]  He  is  the  bluntest  wooer  in 

Christendom. 
K.  Edw.  [Aside]  Her  looks  do  argue  her 
replete  with  modesty;  * 

Her  words  do  show  her  wit  incomparable; 
All  her  perfections  challenge  sovereignty: 
One  way,  or  other,  she  is  for  a  king; 
And  she  shall  be  my  love,  or  else  my  queen.— 
Say,  that  King  Edward  take  thee  for  his 
queen? 
L.  Grey.  Tis  better  said  than  done,  mj 
gracious  lord. 
I  am  a  subject  fit  to  jest  withal. 
But  far  unfit  to  be  a  sovereign. 
K.  Edw.  Sweet  widow,  by  my  state  I  sw^ 
to  thee, 
I  speak  no  more  than  what  my  soul  intends;  M 
And  that  is,  to  enjoy  thee  for  my  love. 
L.  Grey.  And  that  is  more  than  I  will  yieW 
unto: 
I  know,  I  am  too  mean  to  be  your  queen ; 
And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine. 
K.  Edw.  You  cavil,  widow;  I  did  mean,  nij 

queen. 
L.  Grey.  'T  will  grieve  your  grace,  my  sons 

should  call  you — father. 
K.  Edw.  No  more,  than  when  my  daughters 
call  thee  mother. 
Thou  art  a  widow,  and  thou  haat  some  children; 


G. 
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faith,  I,  being  but  a  bachelor, 
iome:  why,  'tis  a  happy  thing  lOO 
;her  unto  many  sons, 
more,    for    thou   shalt    be    my 

e]  The  ghostly  father  now  hath 
shrift. 

ht>ther8,  you  muse  what  chat  we 
e  had. 
vidow  likes  it  not,  for  she  looks 

!^ou  'd  think  it  strange,  if  I  should 

er. 

rhom,  my  lord? 

Why,  Clarence,  to  myself, 
would  be  ten  days'  wonder,  at 


Clar.  That's  a  day  longer  than  a  wonder 
lasts.  109 

(Jlo,  By  so  much  is  the  wonder  in  extremes. 

K.  Edw,  Well,  jest  on,  brothers:  I  can  tell 
you  both, 
Her  suit  is  granted  for  her  husband's  lands. 

Enter  a  XMeman, 

iVo6.  My  gracious  lord,  Henry  your  foe  is 
taken. 
And  brought  as  prisoner  to  your  palace  gate. 
K,  Edw,  See,  tliat  he  be  conveyed  unto  the 
Tower: — 
And  go  we,  brothers,  to  the  man  that  took  him, 
To  question  of  his  apprehension. — 
Widow,  go  you  along ; — Lords,  use  her  hon- 
ourably. [Exeunt. 


ACT    V. 


[Scene  I.]    Palace. 


RD,  Queen,  Clarence,  Glosteb, 
Hastings,    Moktaoue,    Pem- 

AFFORD. 

^ow,  brother  Clarence,  how  like 

choice, 

tand    pensive,   as   half    malcon- 

nrell  as  Lewis  of  France,  or  the 

Warwick; 

o  weak  of  courage,  and  in  judg- 

take  no  offence  at  our  abuse, 
luppoee,  they  take  offence  without 

:  Lewis  and  Warwick ;  I  am  Ed- 
ad  Warwick's,  and  must  have  my 

you  shall  have  your  will,  because 

I' 

uriage  seldom  proveth  well.      lo 

STea,   brother  Richard,  are  you 

too? 

e  ii  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  ir.  L 


Oh.  Not  I: 
No;  (xod  forbid,  that  I  should  wish  them  sever'd 
Whom  God  hath  join'd  togetlier:    ay,  and 

't  were  pity. 
To  sunder  them  that  yoke  so  well  together. 
K.  Edw.    Setting  your  scorns,  and   your 
mislike,  aside, 
Tell  me  some  reason,  why  the  Lady  Grey 
Should  not  become  my  wife,  and  England's 

queen? — 
And  you  too,  Somerset,  and  Montague, 
Speak  freely  what  you  think.  20 

Clar.  Then  this  is  my  opinion — tliat  King 
Lewis 
Becomes  your  enemy,  for  mocking  him 
About  the  marriage  of  the  lady  Bona. 

Glo,  And  Warwick,  doing  what  you  gave 
in  chai^. 
Is  now  dishonoured  by  this  new  marriage. 
K.  Edw.  What,  if  both  Lewis  and  Warwick 
be  appeas'd, 
By  such  invention  as  I  can  devise? 

Clar.  Yet,  to  have  join'd  with  France  in 
such  alliance. 
Would  more  have  strengthen'd  this  our  com- 
monwealth 
'Gainst  foreign  storms,  than  any  home-bred 
marriage.  so 
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K,  Edw.  Why,  knows  not  Clarence,  then, 
that  of  itself 
England  is  safe,  if  true  within  itself? 

OU),  Yes ;  but  the  safer,  when  't  is  back'd 

with  France. 
K.  Edw.   Tis  better  using  France,  than 
trusting  France ; 
Let  us  be  back'd  with  God,  and  with  the  seas, 
Which  he  hath  given  for  fence  impregnable. 
And  with  their  helps  alone  defend  ourselves; 
In  them,  and  in  ourselves,  our  safety  lies. 
§.  Eliz.  My  lords,  before  it  pleas'd  his  ma- 
jesty 
To  raise  my  state  to  title  of  a  queen,  40 

Do  me  but  right,  and  you  must  all  confess 
That  I  was  not  ignoble  of  descent. 
And  meaner  than  myself  have  had  like  for- 
tune. 
But  as  this  title  honours  me  and  mine. 
So  your  dislikes,  to  wliom  I  would  be  pleasing, 
Do  cloud  my  joys  with  danger  and  with  sor- 
row. 
K.  Edxjc.  My  love,  forbear  to  fawn  upon 
their  frowns : 
What  danger,  or  what  sorrow  can  befall  thee. 
So  long  as  Edwai-d  is  thy  constant  friend, 
And  their  true  sovereign,  whom  they  must 
obey  ?  50 

Nay,  whom  they  shall  obey,  and  love  thee  too, 
Unless  they  seek  for  hatred  at  my  hands : 
Which  if  they  do,  yet  will  I  keep  thee  safe. 
And   they  shall  feel   the   vengeance   of   my 
wrath. 
Glo.  \Afid€\  I  hear,  yet  say  not  much,  but 
think  the  more. 

Enter  a  Messenrfer.  ^ 

K.  Edw,  Now,  me&senger,  what  letters,  or 
wliat  news, 
From  France? 

Mes^^  My  sovereign  liege,  no  letters :  and 
few  woixls, 
But  such  cis  I,  without  your  special  pardon. 
Dare  not  rebvte.  eo 

A'.  Edw.  Go  to,  we  pardon  thee :  therefore, 
in  brief. 


1  This  cliaiacter  is  described  on  his  entry  as  a  Mesgen- 
ger;  but,  by  an  oversight,  the  prefix  Pottt,  as  ^iven  in  the 
Polio,  is  left  before  all  his  speeches.  We  have  remedied 
the  error. 
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What  answer  makes  King  Lewis  unto  our 

letters? 
Mess.  At  my  depart,  these  were  his  veir 

words; 
"Go  tell  false  Edward,  thy  supposed  .king- 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskei^ 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride." 
K.  Edw.  Is  he  so  brave?  belike  he  thinks 

me  Henry. 
But  what  said  Warwick  to  these  injuries? 

Mess.  He,  more  incens'd  against  your  maje^ 
Than  all  the  rest,  discharg'd  me  with  tbt^ 

words ;  T'^ 

"Tell  him  from  me,  that  he  hath  done  lUf 

wrong. 
And  therefore  I  '11  imcrown  him,  ere't  be  long.' 
K.  Edw.  Ha !  durst  the  traitor  breathe  (^it 

so  proud  words? 
Well,  I  will  aim  me,  being  thus  forewani'd : 
They  shall  have  wars,  and  pay  for  their  J^^^ 

sumption. 
But  say,  is  Warwick  friends  with  Margaret? 
Mess.  Ay,  gracious  sovereign ;  they  are  so 

link'd  in  friendship. 
That  young  Prince  Edward  marries  Warwick's 

daughter. 
Clar.  Belike,  the  younger;   Clarence  viU 

have  the  elder.  ts 

Now,  brother  king,  farewell,  and  sit  you  fast. 
For  I  will  hence  to  Warwick's  other  daughter, 
That,  though  I  want  a  kingdom,  yet  in  marriage 
I  may  not  prove  inferior  to  yourself. — 
You,  that  love  me  and  Warwick,  follow  me. 
[Evit  Clarence,  and  Somerset  foUcnrt. 
Olo.  Not  I : 
My  thoughts  aim  at  a  further  matter;  I 
Stay  not  for  love  of  Edward,  but  the  crown. 

[Aside, 
K.  Edw.  Clarence  and  Somerset  both  gone 

to  Warwick  I 
Yet  am  I  arm'd  against  the  worst  can  hap{)eD; 
And  haste  is  needful  in  this  desperate  case.— 
Let 's  levy  men,  and  make  prepare  for  war;  ?i 
They  are  already,  or  quickly  will  be  landeti ; 
But,  ere  I  go,  Hastings — and  Montague— 
Eesolve  my  doubt  You  twain,  of  all  the  rest 
Are  near  to  Warwick,  by  blood,  and  by  alliance: 
Tell  me,  if  you  love  Warwick,  more  than  met 
If  it  be  so,  then  both  depart  to  him; 
I  rather  wish  you  foes,  than  hollow  friends. 


)ue  1. 


HENEY  VL— CONDENSED. 
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So  God  help  Montague,  as  he  proves 

• 

\-nd  Hastings,  as  he  favours  Edward's 
e!  100 

r.  Now,  brother  Richard,  will  you 
1  by  us? 

y,  in  despite  of  all  that  shall  with- 
1  you. 

c.  Why,  so,  then  am  I  sure  of  victory, 
ref ore  let  us  hence :  and  lose  no  hour, 
leet  Warwick  wnth  his  foreign  power. 

[^Exeunt. 

^  [Scene  II.]     Waricickshire. 

''arwigk  and  Oxford,  with  French 
iSoldiers, 

'rust  me,  my  lord,  all  hitherto  goes 

non  })eople  by  numbers  swarm  to  us, 
om  Edward  as  ambassador, 
um  his  sworn  and  mortal  foe: 
'  marriage  was  the  charge  he  gave  me, 
iful  war  shall  answer  his  demand, 
one  else  to  make  a  stale,*  but  me? 
i  Henry  from  his  native  right? 
[  guerdon'd  at  the  last  with  shame? 
I  himself !  for  my  desert  is  honour, 
epair  my  honour  lost  for  him,         ii 
lounce  him,  and  return  to  Henry. 

iter  Clarence  atid  Somerset. 

S  where  Somerset  and  Clarence 
s;— 

Idenly,  my  lords,  are  we  all  friends? 
>ar  not  that,  my  lord. 
?lien,  gentle  Clarence,  welcome  unto 
sv'ick; — 

ome,  Somerset: — I  hold  it  cowardice, 
istrustful  where  a  noble  heart 
f'n'd  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love; 
it  I  think,  that  (Clarence,  Edward's 
ler,  20 

a  feigned  friend  t^)  our  proceedings: 
>me,  Clarence;  my  (laughter  shall  be 


ic  is  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  iv.  2.  with 
n  of  lines  3-12  taken  from  III.  Henry  VI.  iii. 
90-194. 
(talking-horso,  a  decoy. 


And  now  what  rests,  but,  in  night's  coverture, 
Thy  brother  being  carelessly  encamp'd. 
His  soldiers  lurking  in  the  towns  about. 
And  but  attended  by  a  simple  guard. 
We  may  surprise  and  take  him  at  our  pleasure? 
Our  scouts  have  found  the  adventure  very  easy: 
At  unawares  we  '11  beat  down  Edward's  guard, 
And  seize  himself;  I  say  not — slaughter  him. 
For  I  intend  but  only  to  surprise  him. —      si 
You,  that  will  follow  me  to  this  attempt. 
Applaud  the  name  of  Henry,  with  your  leader. 

[They  all  cry,  '' Henry r 
Why,  then,  let's  on  our  way  in  silent  sort: 
For  Warwick  and  his  friends,  God  and  Saint 
Geoi^e  I  [Exeunt. 

'  Scene  III.     Edward^ s  camp, 

EiUer  the  Watchtneji  to  guard  his  tent. 

First   Watch.  Come  on   my  masters,  each 
man  take  his  stand; 
The  king,  by  this,  is  set  him  down  to  sleep. 
Second   Watch.   To-morrow   morning  then 
shall  }ye  the  day. 
If  Warwick  be  so  near  as  men  i-e]K)rt. 

Third  Watch,  But  say,  I  pray,  what  noble- 
man is  that, 
That  with  the  king  here  resteth  in  his  tent? 
First  WatcL  Tis  the  Lord  Hastings,  the 

king's  chiefest  friend. 
Third  Watch.  Oh,  is  it  so?     But  why  com 
mands  the  king, 
That  his  chief  followers  lodge  in  tow^ns  about 

him. 
While  he  himself  keepeth  in  the  cold  field  ?   lo 
Second  Watrh.  Tis  the  more  honour, because 

more  dangeroua 
Third  Watch.  Ay;  but  give  me  worship,  and 
quietness, 
I  like  it  l^etter  than  a  dangerous  honour. 
If  Warwick  knew  in  what  estate  he  stands, 
'T  is  to  l)e  doubted,  he  would  waken  him. 
First  Watrh,  Unless  our  halberds  did  shut 

up  his  passage. 
Second   Watch.  Ay;  wherefore  else  guard 
we  his  royal  tent, 
But  to  defend  his  person  from  night- foes? 


'  This  scene  is  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  iy.  S. 
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Eivter  Warwick,  Clarence,  Oxford,  Somer- 
set, and  French  SoldierSy  silent  all. 

War.  This  is  iiis  tent;  and  see  where  stand 
his  guard. 
Courage,  my  masters:  honour  now,  or  never! 
But  follow  me,  and  Edward  shall  be  our&     21 
First  WatcL  Who  goes  there? 
Second  WatcL  Stay,  or  thou  diest 

[  Warwick  and  the  rest  cry  ally  "  War- 
wick!  Warwick P^  and  set  upon  the 
Guard;  who  fly y  crying,  ^^Armf  arm!^ 
Waricicky  and  the  rest,  following  them. 

The  drum  playing  and  trumpets  sounding. 
Enter  Warwick,  Clarence,  Somerset,  and 
the  resty  bringing  the  King  out  in  a  gowny 
sitting  in  a  chair,  Gloster  and  Hastings 
fly  over  the  stage, 

Clar,  What  are  they  that  fly  there? 

War.  Richard,  and  Hastings :  let  them  go, 

here 's  the  duke. 
K,  Edw,  The  duke !  Why,  Warwick,  when 
we  parted  last, 
Thou  call'dst  me  king ! 

War.  Ay,  but  the  case  is  altei-'d: 

When  you  disgraced  me  in  my  embassage. 
Then  I  degraded  you  from  being  king,  29 

And  come  now  to  create  you  Duke  of  York. 
Alas!    how   should    you    govern    any  king- 
dom, 
Tliat  know  not  how  to  use  ambassadors; 
Nor  liow  to  use  your  brothers  brotherly; 
Nor  how  to  study  for  the  people's  welfare; 
Nor  how  to  shroud  yourself  from  enemies  ? 
K.  Edw.  Yea,  brother  of  Clarence,  art  thou 
here  too? 
Nay,  then  I  see,  that  Edward  needs  must 

down. — 
Yet,  Warwick,  in  despite  of  all  mischance, 
Edward  will  always  he^v  himself  as  king:    39 
Though  fortune's  malice  overthrow  my  state. 
My  mind  exceeds  the  com])ass  of  her  wheel 
War.  My  lord  of  Somerset,  at  my  request. 
See   that  forthwith   Duke   Edward  be  con- 
veyed 
Unto  my  brother,  Archbishop  of  York. 
When  I  have  fought  with  Pembroke  and  his 

fellows, 
I  *11  follow  you,  and  tell  what  answer 
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Lewis,  and  the  Lady  Bona,  send  to  him:— 
Now,  for  a  while,  farewell,  good  Duke  of  York. 

{They  lead  him  outforcihi^. 
K.  Edw.  What  fates  impose,  that  men  most 
needs  abide; 
It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wind  and  tide,     so 

[Exity  guarded. 
Clar,  What  now  remains,  my  lords,  for  us 
to  do. 
But  march  to  London  with  our  soldiers? 
War.  Ay,  that  ^s  the  first  thing  that  we  have 
to  do; 
To  free  king  Henry  from  imprisonmeut, 
And  see  him  seated  in  the  regal  throne. 

[EreuHt 

^  [Scene  IV.]    A  park  near  Middleham  Ccutie 

in  Yorkshire, 

Enter  Gloster,  Hastings,  and  Sir  Wiluam 

Stanley. 

Glo.  Now,  my    Lord    Hastings,  and  Sir 

William  Stanley, 
Leave  off  to  wonder  why  I  drew  you  hither, 
Into  this  chiefest  thicket  of  the  park. 
Thus  stands  the  case:  you  know  our  king,  my 

brother. 
Is  prisoner  to  the  bishop  here,  at  whose  hands 
He  hath  good  usage  and  great  liberty: 
And  often,  but  attended  with  weak  guard 
Comes  hunting  this  way  to  disport  himself. 
I  liave  advertised*  him  by  secret  means, 
That  if  about  this  hour,  he  make  this  way,  M 
Under  the  colour  of  his  usual  game, 
He  shall  here  find  his  friends,  with  horse  and 

men. 
To  set  him  free  from  his  captivity. 

Enter  King  Edward,  and  a  Huntsman, 

Hunt.  Tliis  way,  my  lord;  for  this  way  lies 

the  game. 
K,  Edw.  Nay,  this  way,  man ;  see,  where 
the  huntsmen  stand. 
Now,  brother  of  Gloster,  Lord  Hastings,  and 

the  rest. 
Stand  you  thus  close  to  steal  the  bishop's 
deer? 


1  This  scene  is  taken  from  III.  Henry  VL  if.  &  l-^ 
3  Advertu'dy  informed. 


ACT  Y.  8oeue  4. 


HENRY  VL— CONDENSED. 


ACT  V.  Soene  5. 


Glo.  Brother,  the  time  and  case  requireth 

haste; 
Your  horae  stands  ready  at  the  park-comer. 
K,  Edw.  But  whither  shall  we  then  ? 
Hast,  To  Lynn,  my  lord; 

And  ship  from  thence  to  Flandera  21 

Glo.  Well  guess'd,  believe  me;  for  that  was 

my  meaning. 
K,  Edit.  Stanley,  I  will  requite  thy  for- 
wardness. 
Glo.  But  wherefore  stay  we?  'tis  no  time 

to  talk. 
A".  Edw.  Huntf<man,  what  say'st  thou?  wilt 

thou  go  along? 
Hunt.   Better  do  so,   than  tarry  and  be 

bang'd. 
Glo.  Come  then,  away;  let 's  ha'  no  more  ado. 
A".  Edw.  Bishop,  farewell:  shield  thee  from 

Warwick's  frown; 
And  pray  that  I  may  repossess  the  crown.  29 

[Exeunt. 

1  [Scene  V.]     The  Palace. 

EfUer  Kino  Henry,  Clarence,  Warwick, 
Somerset,  young  Richmond,  Oxford,  Mon- 
tague. 

K.  Hen.  Warwick,  and  Clarence,  give  me 

>>oth  your  hands; 
Now  join  your  hands,  and  with  yoiu*  hands, 

your  hearts, 
That  no  dissension  hinder  government: 
I  make  you  both  protectors  of  this  land; 
While  I  myself  will  lead  a  private  life, 
And  in  devotion  spend  my  latter  days, 
To  sin's  rebuke,  and  my  Creator's  praise. 
War.  Why  then,  though  loth,  yet  must  I 

be  content: 
We  11  yoke  together,  like  a  double  shadow 
To  Henry's  body,  and  supply  his  place;        10 
I  mean,  in  bearing  weight  of  government, 
While  he  enjoys  the  honour,  and  his  ease. 
K.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Somerset,  what  youth 

is  that, 
Of  whom  you  seem  to  have  so  tender  care? 
Som.  My  liege,  it  is  young  Henry,  earl  of 

Richmond. 


>  This  scene  (lines  1-34)  is  adapted  from  III.  Henry 
VI.  It.  6. 


K.  Hen.  Come  hither,  England's  hope:  [Lays 
his  hand  on  his  head]     If  secret  powers 
Suggest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts. 
This  pretty  lad  will  prove  our  country's  bli^^ 
His  looks  are  full  of  peaceful  majesty: 
His  head  by  nature  fram'd  to  wear  a  crown. 
His  hand  to  wield  a  sceptre;  and  himself     21 
Likely,  in  time,  to  bless  a  regal  throne. 
Make  much  of  him,  my  lords;  for  this  is  he. 
Must  help  you  more  than  you  are  hurt  by  me. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

War.  What  news,  my  friend  ? 
Mess.  Tliat  £!4^£^  ^  escaped  from  your 
brother. 
And  fled,  as  he  hears  since,  to  Burgundy. 
War.  Unsavoury  news:  but  how  made  he 

escape? 
Mess.  He  was  conve/d  by  Richard  Duke  of 
Gloster, 
And  the  Lord  Hastings,  who  attended  him  80 
In  secret  ambush  from  the  forest  side. 

War.  My  liege,  I  like  not  of  this  flight  of 

Edward's: 

For,  doubtless.  Burgundy  will  yield  him  help; 

And  we  shall  have  more  wars,  before 't  be 

long. 

2  A'.  Hen.  Let's  levy  men,  and  beat  him  back 

again. 
Clar.  A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out; 
Which,  being  suffer'd,  rivers  cannot  quench. 
War.  In  Warwickshire  I  have  true-hearted 
friends. 
Not  mutinous  in  peace,  yet  bold  in  war; 
Those  will  I  muster  up: — and  thou,  son  Cla- 
rence, 40 
Shalt  stir,  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  ui  Kent, 
The  knights,  and  gentlemen,  to  come  with 

thee: — 
Thou,  brother  Montague,  in  Buckingham, 
Northampton,  and  in  Leicestershire,  shalt  find 
Men  well  inclin'd  to  hear  what  thou  com- 
mand'st: — 
And  thou,  brave  Oxford,  wondrous  well  be- 

lov'd, 
In  Oxfordshire  shalt  muster  up  thy  friends. — 
My  sovereign,  with  the  loving  citizens — 
Like  to  this  island,  girt  in  with  the  ocean,    49 


9  Lines  36-74  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  \r.  B. 
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Or  modest  Dian,  circled  with  her  nymphs — 
Shall  rest  in  London,  till  we  come  to  him. — 
Fair  lords,  take  leave,  and  stand  not  to  reply. — 

[ExeuiU  Warwick,  Clarencey  Oxford,  and 
Montague. 
K,  Hen.  Here  at  the  palace  will  I  rest 

awhile; 
Cousin  of  £xeter,  what  thinks  your  lordship? 
Methinks,  the  power,  that  Edward  hath  in 

field, 
Should  not  be  able  to  encounter  mine. 
Exe.  The  doubt  is,  that  he  will  seduce  the 

rest 
K.  Hen.  That 's  not  my  teajc,  my  meed  hath 

got  me  fame: 
I  have  not  stopp'd  mine  ears  to  their  demands, 
Nor  posted  oflf  ^  their  suits  with  slow  delays;    60 
My  pity  hath  been  balm  to  heal  their  wounds, 
My  mildness  hath  allay'd  their  swelling  griefs, 
My  mercy  dry'd  their  water-flowing  tears: 
I  have  not  been  desirous  of  their  wealth, 
Nor  much  oppressed  them  with  great  subsidiea 
Nor  forward  of  revenge,  though  they  much 

err'd; 
Then  why  should  they  love  Edward  more  than 

me? 
No,  Exeter,  these  graces  challenge  grace: 
And,  when  the  lion  fawns  upon  the  lamb. 
The  lamb  will  never  cease  to  follow  him.      ro 
[tShoiU  within,  *'A  Lancaster!  A  Lanca^er!^ 
Exe.  Hark,  hark,  my  lord!  what  shouts  are 

these? 

Enter  Kino  Edward,  Gloster,  a)id  Soldiers. 

K.  Edw.  Seize  on  the  shame-fac'd  Henry, 
bear  him  hence. 
And  once  again  proclaim  us  king  of  England. — 
Hence  with  him  to  the  Tower;  let  him  not 
s])eak.       [Exeunt  some  with  King  Henry. 
*  A'.  Edw.  Now,  brother  Richard,  Lord  Hast- 
ings, and  the  rest, 
Thus  far  our  fortune  maketh  us  amends, 
And  says — that  once  more  I  shall  interchange 
My  waned  state  for  Henrj-'s  regal  crown. 
'Brave  waniors,  march  amain  towards  Cov- 
entry. 

1  Posted  off,  put  ()1T  careleMly. 
«  Lines  75-78  taken  from  III.  Henry  VI.  iv.  7.  1-4. 
»  Lines  79-82  taken  from  III.  Henry  VI.  iv.  8.  04  and 
6a-«L 
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Where  peremptory  Warwick  now  remains:  » 
The  sun  shines  hot,  and,  if  we  use  delay, 
Cold  biting  winter  mars  our  hop'd-for  hay. 

[Exeiud. 

*  Scene  VL     Before  the  town  of  Coventry. 

Enter  Warwick,  two  Messengers^  and  othen, 

upon  the  walls. 

War.  Where  is  the  poet,  that  came  from 
valiant  Oxford  ? 

EiUer  Sir  John  Soicerville. 

Say,  Somerville,  wliat  says  my  loving  son? 
And,  by  thy  guess,  how  uigh  is  darenoe  now! 
Som.  At  Southam  I  did  leave  him  with  his 
forces, 
And  do  expect  him  here  some  two  hours  hence 

[Dmm  heard. 
War.  Then  Clarence  is  at  hand,  I  hear  his 

drum. 
Som.  It  is  not  his,  my  lord;  here  Southam 
lies; 
The  drum  your  honour  hears,  marcheth  from 
Warwick. 
War.  Who  should  that  be?  belike,  unlook'd- 

for  friends. 
Som.  They  are  at  hand,  and  you  shall  quicklv 
know.  w 

March:  fiourish.    Enter  Kino  Edwabd, 
Gloster,  and  Soldiers, 

K.  Edw.  Go,  trumpet,  to  the  walls,  iwl 

sound  a  parle. 
Glo.  See,  how  the  surly  Warwick  mans  the 

wall. 
War.  O,  unbid*  spite!  is  sportful  Edwanl 
come? 
Where  slept  our  scouts,  or  how  are  they  seduc'd, 
That  we  could  hear  no  news  of  his  repair? 
A".  Eiw.  Now,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  ope  the 
city  gates. 
Speak  gentle  words,  and  humbly  bend  thy 

knee  ? — 
Call   Edward — king,  and  at  his  hands  beg 

mercy, 
And  he  shall  pardon  thee  these  outrages. 


4  ThiK  scene  is  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  ▼•  1 
&  Unhid,  uninvited,  unwelcome. 


ACT  V.  Soene  6. 


HENRY  VI.— CX)NDENSED. 


ACT  V.  Scene  6. 


Wctr.  Nay,  rather,  wilt  thou  draw  thy  forces 

hence,  ao 

Confess  who  set  thee   up  and  pluck'd   thee 

down  { — 
Call  Warwick — patron,  and  be  penitent, 
And  thou  shalt  still  remain  the  Duke  of  York. 
Olo.  I  thought,  at  least  he  would  have  said 
— the  king; 
Or  did  he  make  the  jest  against  his  will  ? 
War.  Is  not  a  dukedom,  sir,  a  goodly  gift? 
Olo.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  for  a  poor  earl  to  give; 
I  '11  do  thee  service  for  so  gcx)d  a  gift. 

}Var.  Twas  I,  that  gave  the  kingdom  to 

thy  brother. 

K.  Eilw.  Wliv,  then  'tis  mine,  if  but  bv 

Warwick's  gift.  so 

War.  Thou  art  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a  weight : 

And,  weakling,  Warwick  takes  his  gift  again; 

And  Henry  is  my  king,  Warwick  his  subject 

K.  Edw.  But  Warwick's  king  is  Edward  s 

prisoner: 
Glo.  You  left  poor  Henr>^  at  the  Bishop's 
palace. 
And,  ten  to  one,  you  '11  meet  him  in  the  Tower. 
K.  Ed-w.  'T  m  even  so;  yet  you  are  Warwick 

still. 
(jIo.  Come,  Warwick,  take  tlie  time,  kneel 
down,  kneel  down. 
Nay,  when?  strike  now,  or  else  the  iron  cools. 
War.  I  had  rather  chop  this  hand  off  at  a 
blow,  40 

And  with  the  other  fling  it  at  thy  face. 
Than  bear  so  low  a  sail,  to  strike  to  thee. 
K.  Edw.  Sail  how  thou  canst,  have  wind  and 
tide  thy  friend; 
This  hand,  fast  wound  about  thy  coal-black  hair. 
Shall   write  in  dust  this  sentence  with  thy 
blood — 
Wind-changing  Warwick  now  can  change  no 


14 


more 


n 


Eater  Oxford,  with  drum  and  colours. 

War.  O  cheerful  colours !  see,  where  Oxford 

comes! 
Oj7/.  Oxford,  Oxford,  for  Lancaster  I 
Gh.  The  gates  are  open,  let  us  enter  too. 
K.  Edw.  So  other  foes  may  set  upon  our 
backs.  M) 

Stand  we  in  good  array;  for  they,  no  doubt. 
Will  issue  out  again,  and  bid  us  battle: 

VOL.  II. 


If  not,  the  city  being  of  small  defence, 
We  '11  quickly  rouse  the  traitors  in  the  same. 
War.  Oh,  welcome,  Oxford  I   for  we  want 
tliy  help. 

Enter  Montague,  with  drum  and  colours. 

Mont.  Montague,  Montague,  for  Lancaster! 

[He  and  his  farces  enter  the  city. 

Glo.  Thou  and  thy  brother  both  shall  buy 

this  treason 

Even  with  the  dearest  blood  your  bodies  bear. 

K.  Edw.  The  harder  match'd,  the  greater 

victor}';  59 

My  jnind  presiigeth  hap] )y  gain,  and  conquest. 

Enter  Somerset,  with  drum  and  colours. 

Som.  Somei"set,  Somerset,  for  Lancaster  I 
Glo.  T^'o  of  thy  name,  both  Dukes  of  So- 
merset, 

Have  sold  their  lives  unto  the  house  of  York; 

And  thou  shalt  be  the  third,  if  this  sword  hold. 

Enter  Clarence,  irith  drum  and  colours. 

War.  And  lo,  where  George   of   Clarence 
sweeps  along, 
Of  force  enough  to  bid  his  brother  battle; 
With  whom  an  upright  zeal  to  right  prevails, 
More  than  the  nature  of  a  brother's  love: — 
Come,  Clarence,  come;  thou  wilt,  if  Warwick 
calls. 

[J  parley  is  sounded;  Kirhard  and  Clar- 
ence whisper  together y  ami  then  Clarence 
takes  his  red  rose  mit  of  his  hat,  and 
throws  it  at  Wanriclr. 
Clar.  Father  of  Warwick,  know  you  what 
this  means  ?  70 

[Taling  his  reil  rose  out  of  his  hat. 
Look  here,  1  tlnx)w  my  infamy  at  thee: 
And  here  proclaim  myself  thy  mortal  foe; 
With  resolution,  wheresoe'er  I  meet  thee — 
As  I  will  meet  thee,  if  thou  stir  abroad — 
To  ])lague  thee  for  thy  foul  misleading  me. 
And  so,  proud-hearted  Warwick,  I  defy  thee, 
And  to  my  brother  turn  my  blushing  cheeks. — 
Pardon  me,  Edward,  I  will  make  amends; 
And,  Richanl,  do  not  frown  upon  my  faults. 
For  I  will  henceforth  be  no  more  unconstant 
K.  Edw.  Now  welcome  more,  and  ten  times 
more  belov'd,  81 

Than  if  thou  never  hadst  deserv'd  our  hate. 
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ACT  y.  Scene  6. 


HENRY  VI.— CONDENSED. 


ACT  y.  &Me  7. 


Olo.  Welcome,  good  Clarence ;  this  is  bro- 
therlike. 
War.  O  passing  traitor,  perjur'd,  and  un- 
just I 
A'.  Edw.  What,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  leave 
the  town,  and  fight? 
Or  shall  we  beat  the  stones  about  thine  ears? 
War.  Ahs,  I  am  not  coop'd  here  for  defence: 
I  will  away  towards  Bamet  presently. 
And  bid  thee  battle,  Edward,  if  thou  dar'st 
K,  Edw.  Yes,  Warwick,  Edward  dares,  and 
leads  the  way: —  90 

Lords,  to  the  field;  Saint  George,  and  victory  I 

[Exeuitt. 

*  [Scene  VII.]    Field  of  battle  near  Barn^t 

Alarum  and  excursions.    Enter  Edward  and 

Warwick. 

K.  Elw.  So,  lie  thou  there:  die  thou,  and 

die  our  fear; 
For  Warwick  was  a  bug,^  that  fear'd^  us  all. — 
Now,  Montague,  sit  fast;  I  seek  for  thee. 
That  Warwick's  bones  may  keep  thine  com- 
pany. [^Exit. 
War.  Ah,  who  is  nigh?  come  to  me,  friend, 

or  foe. 
And  tell  me,  who  is  victor,  York,  or  Warwick? 
Why  ask  I  that?  my  mangled  Ixxly  shows. 
My  bloo<l,  my  want  of  strength,  my  sick  heart 

shows. 
That  I  nmst  yield  my  body  to  the  earth. 
And,  by  my  fall,  the  conquest  to  my  foe.       10 
Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge, 
Wliose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle. 
Under  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept ; 
Whose  toi)-branch  overpeer'd  Jove's  sj)read- 

ing  tree, 
And  kept  low  shrubs  from  winters  powerful 

wind. 
These  eyes,  that  now  are  dimm'd  with  death's 

black  veil. 
Have  been  as  piercing  as  the  midday  sun, 
To  search  the  secret  treasons  of  the  world  : 
The  wrinkles  in  my  brows,  now  fiU'd  with 

blood, 
Were  liken'd  oft  to  kingly  sepulchres;  20 


1  This  scene  is  taken  from  III.  Henry  VI.  v.  2.  1-50. 
*  Dug,  bugbear.  »  Fear'd,  frightened. 
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For  who  liv'd  king,  but  I  could  dig  his  gravel 
And  who  durst  smile,  when  Warwick  bent  his 

brow? 
Lo,  now  my  glory  smear'd  in  dust  and  Uood! 
My  parks,   my  walks,   my   manors   that  I 

had, 
Even  now  forsake  me;  and,  of  all  my  lands, 
Is  nothing  left  me,  but  my  body's  length! 
Why,  what  is  pomp,  rule,  reign,  but  earth  and 

dust? 
And,  live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must 

Enter  Oxford  and  Somerset. 

Som.  Ah,  Warwick,  Wai'wick!  wert  tiwu 

as  we  are. 
We  might  recover  all  our  loss  again!  » 

The  queen  from  France  hath  brought  a  pais- 

sant  power; 
Even  now  we  heard  the  news:  ah,  couldtt 

tliou  fly! 
War.  Why,  then   I  would   not  fly.— Ah. 

Montague, 
If  thou   be   there,  sweet  brother,  take  my 

liand. 

And  with  thy  lips  keep  in  my  soul  awhile!        , 
Thou   lov'st  me   not;    for,   brother,  if  thoa 

didst. 
Thy  tejirs  would  wash  this  cold  congealed 

blood. 
That  glues  my  lips  and  will  not  let  me  speak. 
Come  quickly,  Montague,  or  I  am  dead. 
Som.  Ah,  Warwick!  Montague  hathbreath'd 

his  liist;  49 

And  to  the  latest  gasp,  cry'd  out  for  Warwii'k, 
And    said  —  "Conunend    me    to  my  valiant 

brother." 
And  more  he  would  have  said;  and  more  he 

s]K)ke, 
Which  sounded  like  a  clamour  in  a  i-ault, 
That  might  not  be  distiuguish'd;  but,  at  last, 
I  well  might  hear  delivei^d  with  a  groan— 
**0,  farewell,  Warwick!" 

War.  Sweet  rest  his  soul  I — 
Fly,  lords,  an<l  siive  yourselves ;  for  Warwick 

bids 
You  all  farewell,  to  meet  in  heaven  * 

Oxf.  Away,  away,  to  meet  the  queen's  great 
power! 

\They  bear  away  his  hody^  and  Exeui^ 


me  8. 


HENRY  VL— CONDENSED. 


ACT  V.  Soene  9. 


E  Vlil.     Another  part  ofthejield, 

EiUer  KiXQ  Edward  in  triumph; 
Gloster,  Clarence,  and  the  rest. 

fr.  Thus  far  our  fortune  keeps  an  up- 
1  course, 

are  grac'd  with  wreaths  of  victory, 
he  midst  of  this  bright-shining  day, 
Jack,  suspicious,  threatening  cloud, 
I  encounter  with  our  glorious  sun, 
tttiin  his  easeful  western  l)ed: 
my  lords — those   j)owers,  that  the 
;n 

s'd  in  Gallia,  have  arriv'd  our  coast, 
we  hear,  march  on  to  tight  with  us. 
A.  little  gale  will  soon  disi)er8e  that 
d,  10 

V  it  to  the  source  from  whence  it  came : 
'  beams  will  dry  those  vajx)urs  up; 
y  cloud  engendera  not  a  storm, 
'he  queen  is  vahvd^  thii-ty  thousand 

leraet,  with  Oxford,  fled  to  her; 

.ve  time  to  bre;ithe,  be  well  assur'd 

ion  will  be  full  as  strong  as  ours. 

tc.  We  are  advertis'd^  by  our  loving 

ids, 

y  do  hold  their  couree  towards  Tewks- 

r. 

ing  now  the  best  at  Bamet  field,      20 

ither   straight,   for   willingness    rids 

.4 

> 

we  march  our  strength  will  be  aug- 
ted 

county  as  we  go  along. — 
p  the  drum;  ciy — "Courage!"  and 
y.  [Exeunt. 

*  Scene  IX.     Teickshury. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret,  Somerset, 
Oxford,  and  Soldiers. 

r.  Great  loixls,  wise  men  ne'er  sit  and 
their  loss. 


ene  is  adapted  from  III.  II en ry  VI.  v.  3. 

een  it  valu'd,  i.e.  the  forces  of  the  queen  are 

It.  *  Adcertis'd,  infonued. 

ly,  i.e.  gets  rid  of.  or  diminishes  distance. 

me  ii  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  v.  4. 


But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms. 
What  though  the  mast  be  now  blown  over- 
board. 
The  cable  broke,  the  holding-anchor  lost, 
And  half  our  sailors  swallow'd  in  the  flood  ? 
Yet  lives  our  pilot  still :  is 't  meet,  that  he 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful 

lad. 
With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea, 
Whiles,  in  his  moan,  Uie  ship  splits  on  the 

rock,  9 

Which    industry   and    courage   might    have 

sav'd? 
Ah,  what  a  shame!  all,  what  a  fault  wei'e 

this  I 
Sav  Warwick  was  our  anchor;  w^hat  of  that? 
Although  unskilful,  why  not  Ned  and  I 
For  once  allow'd  the  skilful  pilot's  chiirge  \ 
We  will  not  from  the  helm,  to  sit  and  weep; 
But  keep  our  course,  though  the  rough  wind 

say — no, 
From  shelves  and  rocks  that  threaten  us  with 

wreck. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Pre|)are  you,  lords,  for  Edward  is  at 
hand, 
Ready  to  fight;  therefore  be  resolute. 

(fxf.  I  thought  no  less;  it  is  his  policy,      20 
To  hast«  thus  fast,  to  find  us  unprovided. 
Som.  But  he's  deceiv'd,  we  are  in  readi- 
ness. 
Q.  Mar.  This  cheers  my  heart,  to  see  your 
forwardness. 
Lords,  knights,  and  gentlemen,  what  I  should 

say 
My  tears  gainsay;  for  every  word  I  speak. 
Ye  see,  I  drink  the  water  of  mine  eyes. 
Therefore,  no  more  but  this: — Henry,  your 

sovereign. 
Is  prisoner  to  the  foe ;  his  state  usurp'd,        2S 
His   realm    a   slaughter-house,    his   subjects 

shun. 
His  statutes  cancell'd,  and  his  treasure  spent; 
And  yonder  is  the  wolf,  that  makes  this  s]X)il. 
You  fight  in  justice:  then,  in  God's  name, 

lords. 
Be  valiant,  and  give  signal  to  the  fight. 

[Both  parties  go  out.     Alarum:  Retreat: 
Excursions. 
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ACT  V.  Scene  10. 


HENRY  VI.— CONDENSED. 


ACTT.  taMNi 


^  Scene  X. 

EiUer  King  Edward,  Gloster,  Clarence, 
&C.  The  Queen  Marqarst,  Oxford,  and 
Somerset,  priwiiers, 

K.  Edir.  Lo,  here  a  period  of  tumaltuons 
broils. 
Away  with  Oxford  to  Hammes'  Castle  straight: 
For  Somerset,  off  with  his  guilty  heatl. 
Go,  bear  them  hence;  I  will  not  hear  them 
speak. 
Oxf.  For  my  part,  I  '11  not  trouble  thee  with 

words. 
Som.  Nor  I,  but  stoop  with  jmtience  to  my 
fortune. 
[Exeunt  Oxford  and  Somerset,  (piarded. 
Q.  Mar.  So  part  we  sadly  in  this  troublous 
world. 
To  meet  w^ith  joy  in  sweet  Jerusalem. 

K.  Edtc.  la  proclamation  made — that,  who 
finds  Edward, 
Shall  have  a  high  reward,  and  he  his  life  ?     lo 
Oh,  It  is;  and,  lo,  where  youthful  Edwaixl 
comes  I 

Enter  Soldiers,  irit/i  Prince  Edward. 

A'.  Edw.  Bring  forth  the  gallant,  let  us  hear 
him  8i)eak: 
What  I  can  so  young  a  thorn  begin  to  prick? — 
Edward,  what  satisfaction  canst  thou  make, 
For  bearing  ariiLs,  for  stirring  up  my  subjects, 
And  all  the  trouble  thou  hast  tum'd  me  to? 
Prince.  Speak  like  a  subject,  proud  ambi- 
tious York! 
Suppose,  that  I  am  now  my  father's  mouth: 
And,  where  I  stand,  kneel  thou,  ii> 

Whilst  I  pro]>ose  the  selfsame  words  to  thee, 
Which,  traitor,  thou  wouldst   have   me  an- 
swer to. 
Q.  Mar.   Ah,  that  thy  father  had  been  so 

resolv'd  I 
A'.  Edw.  Peace,  wilful  boy,  or  I  will  charm 

your  tongue. 
C^ar.  Untutor'd  lad,  thou  art  too  malapert. 
Prince.  I  know  niv  dutv,  vou  are  allundutiful : 
Lascivious     Ed  wan! — and     thou     ])erjur'd 
George— 


1  Lines  1-47  adapted  from  III.  Heury  VI.  v.  5 
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And  thou  mis-shapen  Dick — I  tell  ye  all, 
I  am  your  better,  traitors  as  ye  are; —         s 
And  thou  usurp'st  my  father's  right  and  niiiK. 
K.  Edw.  Take  that,  thou  likeneflB  of  this 
railer  here.  [Stabs  hi«. 

Olo.  Sprawl'st  thou?  take  that,  to  end  thj 
agony.  [Stah$  kim. 

Cla,  And  there 's  for  twitting  me  with  pw- 
jury.  [Stahs  him. 

Q.  Mar.  Oh,  kill  me  too! 
Glo.  Marry,  and  shall.        [Ojfer$  to  tUl  her. 
K.  Edw.  Hold,  Richard,  hold. 
^.  Mar.  O  Ned,  sweet  Ned!  speak  to  thj 
mother,  boy ! 
Canst  thou   not  speak? — O   traitors!    mur- 
derers!— 
How  sweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  croppd! 
Oh,  if  you  ever  chance  to  have  a  child, 
Look  in  his  vouth  to  have  him  so  cut  off,     ^ 
As,  deathsmen!  you  have  rid  this  sweet  yonng 
prince! 
K.  Edtp.  Take  up  the  Ixxly — bear  her  benor 

bv  force. 
Q.  Mar.  Nay,  never  bear  me  hence,  despatcb 
me  here; 
Here  sheathe  thy  sword,  1 11  pardon  thee  mv 

death: 
What,  wilt  thou  not  I     Where  is  that  devir> 

butcher, 
Hard-favour'd  Richanl?   Munler  is  thvalntf- 

deed ; 
Petitioners  for  blood  thou  ne'er  putt'st  had?. 
2  Glo.  The  curse  mv  noble  father  laid  on  thee. 
When  thou  didst  crown  his  warlike  brows 

with  jMijjer, 

And  with  thy  scorns  drew'st  rivers  from  hl< 

eyes,  ^ 

And  then  to  dry  them  gav'st  the  duke  a  dotit 

Steejul  in  the  faultless  blood  of  pi-etty  Kut- 

land ; 
His  curses,  then  from  bitterness  of  soul 
Denounc'd  against  thee,  are  now  fallen  up>ii 

thee. 
And  Heaven,  not  we,  has  plagued  thy  blnoiiv 
deed. 
Q.  Mar.  (^m  curses  pierce  the  clouds,  an<l 
enter  heaven  ? 


2  Lines  48-165  adapted  from  Richard  IIL  L  S,  174-1^^ 
195-201,  210-214 


ACT  V.  Soene  10. 


HENRY  VL-CONDENSED. 


ACT  V.  Scene  11. 


Why  then  give  way,  dull  clouds,  to  my  quick 

curses. 
If  not  by  war,  by  surfeit  die  your  king; 
And   his  young  son,  for   Edward   my  poor 

boy,* 
Die  in  his  youth  by  like  untimely  violence,  eo 
Rivera  and  Dorset  you  stood  smiling  by,* 
And  so  didst  thou,  Lord  Hastings,  when  my 

son 
Was  stabb'd  with  bloody  daggers.     Heaven,  I 

pray, 
That  none  of  you  may  live  your  nat'ral  age, 
But  some  unlook'd  for  mischief  all  cut  offl^ 
2  ijlo.  Have  done  thy  charm,  thou  hateful 

wither  d  hag  I 
Q.  Mar.  And  leave  thee  out?    Stay  dog,  for 

thou  shalt  hear  me. 
If  Heav'n  have  any  grievous  plague  in  store. 
Exceeding  those  that  I  can  wish  ujKin  tliee, 
O,  let  them  keep  it,  till  thy  sins  Ije  rii)e,        70 
And  then  hurl  down  their  indignation 
On  thee,  thou  troubler  of  the  poor  world's 

f)eace! 
Tlie  worm  of  conscience  still  l>e-gnaw  thy  soul; 
Thy  friends  suspect  for  traitors  while  thou 

liv'st, 
And  take  deep  traitors  for  thy  dearest  friends: 
No  sleep  close  up  that  deadly  eye  of  thine, 
Unless  it  be  while  some  t^)rmenting  dream 
Aifrights  thee  with  a  hell  of  ugly  devils. 
Thou  elvish-niark'd,^  abortive,  rooting  hog, 
Thou  that  wast  seal'd  in  thy  nativity,  so 

The  slave  of  nature,  and  the  son  of  hell. 
Thou  loathed  issue  of  thy  fathers  loins, 
Thou  slander  of  thy  heavy  mother's  womb. 
*  Olo.   Peace,  peace,  for  shame,  if  not  for 

charity. 
Q.  Mar.  Urge  neither  charity  nor  shame  to 

me; 
Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt. 
And  shamefully  my  hopes  by  you  are  butchered. 
My  charity  is  outrage,  life  my  shame. 
And  in  my  shame  still  live  my  sorrow's  rage  I 
O,  princely  Buckingham,  I  '11  kiss  thy  hand, 
In  sign  of  league  and  amity  with  thee;  9i 

1  So  in  MS.    In  Shakespeare  the  line  runs: 

But  by  some  unlook'd  accident  cut  off. 

«  Lines  60-83  taken  from  Richard  III.  i.  a  21&-232. 

»  ElvUhmark'd,  marked,  or  disfigured  by  fairies. 

*  Lines  84-103  adapted  from  Richard  III.  i.  3.  273-303. 


Tliy  garments  are  not  spotted  with  our  blood. 
Good  Buckingham,  beware  of  yonder  dog ! 
Look,  when  he  fawns,  he  bites;  and  when  he 

bites, 
His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death; 
Have  not  to  do  with  him,  beware  of  him; 
Sin,  death  and  hell  have  set  their  marks  upon 

him 
And  all  their  ministers  attend  upon  him. 
O,  thou  'It  remember  me  another  day,  99 

When  he  shall  split  thy  very  heart  with  sonx)w, 
And  say  i>oor  Marg'ret  was  a  pro])hete88. 
Live  each  of  you  the  subject  to  his  hate. 
And  he  to  youi-s,  and  all  of  you  to  Heaven'a 
^K.  Eclw.  Away,  I  say;  I  charge  ye,  bear 

her  hence. 
Q.  Mar.  80  come  to  you  and  yours,  as  to  my 
son  I  [Ejcit  Queen  icith  guards. 

Glo.  C'lai'ence,  excuse  me  to  the  king,  my 
brother ; 
I  '11  hence  to  London  on  a  serious  matter. 
Ere  you  come  there,  be  sure  to  hear  more  news. 
aar.  What?    What?  109 

Glo.  King  Henry,  man — the  Tower.  \^ExU. 
K.  Edw.  Where 's  Richard  gone  ? 

CXar.  To  London,  all  in  post;  and,  as  I  guess. 
To  make  a  bloody  supper  in  the  Tower. 
A'.  Edtc.  He 's  sudden,  if  a  thing  comes  in 
his  head. 
Now  march  we  henc^;  discharge  the  common 

sort 
With  pay  and  thanks,  and  let 's  away  to  London, 
And  see  our  gentle  queen  how  well  she  fares; 
By  this,  I  hoj^e  she  hath  a  son  for  us.   [Exeunt. 

^  Scene  XL     The  palace  in  London. 

Flourish.  Eater  King  Edward,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Clarence,  Gloster,  Hastings,  and 
Attendants. 

K.  Edw.  Once  more  we  sit  on  England's 
royal  throne, 
Re-purchas'd  with  the  blood  of  enemies. 
What  valiant  foenien,  like  to  autumn's  com. 
Have  we  niowM  down  in  top  of  all  their  pride? 
Three  Dukes  of  Somerset,  threefold  renown'd 
For  hardy  and  undoubted  champions: 


i  Lines  104-117  adapted  from  III.  Henry  VI.  v.  5. 
c  This  scene  is  adapted  from  III,  Henry  VI.  v.  7. 
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ACT  V.  Soena  11. 


HENRY  VI.— CONDENSED. 


ACT  T.  Scene  II 


Two  Cliffords,  as  the  father  and  the  son, 

And  two  Northumberlands; 

With  them  the  two  brave  bears,  Warwick  and 

Montague, 
That  in  their  chains  fetter'd  the  kingly  lion,  lo 
And  made  the  forest  tremljle  when  they  roar'd. 
Thus  have  we  swept  suspicion  from  our  8e4t, 
And  made  our  f(x>tstofjl  of  security. — 
Come  hither,  Bess,  and  let  me  kiss  my  boy: — 
Young  Ned,  for  thee,  thine  uncles  and  myself. 
Have  in  our  armours  watch'd  the  winter's 

night; 
Went  all  afoot  in  summer's  scalding  heat. 
That  thou  mightst  re|)ossess  the  crown  in  peace; 
And  of  our  labours  thou  shalt  reap  the  gain. 
Glo.  I  '11  bLost  his  harvest,  if  your  head  were 

lay'd;  20 

This  shoulder  was  ordain'd  so  thick,  to  heave; 
And  heave  it  shall  some  weight,  or  break  luy 

back: — 
Work  thou  the  way — and  that  shalt  execute. 

K,  Eilw.  Clarence  ami  Gloster,  love  my  lovely 
queen; 
And  kiss  your  jn-incely  nephew,  brothers  lx)th. 
Clar.  The  duty,  that  I  owe  unto  your-  ma- 
jesty, 
I  seal  upon  the  lips  of  this  sweet  babe. 
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Q.  Eliz,  Thanks,  noble   Clarence;   wurtby 

brother,  thanks. 
Glo.  And,  that  I  love  the  tree  from  whtuce 

thou  sprang'st, 
Witness  the  loving  kiss  I  give  the  fruit:—  » 
To  say  the  truth,  so  Judas  kiss'd  his  ^ 

master;  I 

And  cried — "all  hail!"  when  as  he(  ' 

meant — "all  harm."  ; 

K.  Edw.  Now  am  I  seated  as  mv  soul  ile- 

lights. 
Having  my  country's    peace,   and    l>n.>tlitTs" 

loves. 
Clctr.  What  will  your  grace  have  done  witli 

Margaret  ? 
Eeignier,  her  father,  to  the  king  of  FniiKv 
Hath  pawn'd  the  Sicils  and  Jerusalem, 
And  hither  have  they  sent  it  for  her  mnsuiu. 
K.  Edw.  Away  with  her,  and  waft  her  lieiiee 

to  France. 
And  now  what  rests,  but  that  we  sjienil  tb^- 

time  41' 

With  stately  triumphs,  mirtliful  comic  sIiown 
Such  as  befit  the  pleasure  of  the  cf)ui-t  ?— 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpets  I — farewell,  S'.»iir 

annoy! 
For  here,  I  hoi)e,  begins  our  lasting  joy. 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHEEW. 


NOTES    AND    INTRODUCTION 

BY 

F.   A.   MARSHALL. 


DRAMATIS    PERSON.^ 

CHARACTERS    IN    THE    INDUCTION. 

A  Lord. 

Christopher  Sly,  a  Tinker. 

A  Page,  disguised  as  Sl/s  supposed  wife. 

Hostess. 

Huntsmen,  Servants,  Players  and  Attendants. 

Scene — First  outside  a  Country  Alehouse ;  afterwards  in  the  Lord's  Country  House. 


CHARACTERS   IN  THE   PLAY. 

Bai»ti8TA,  a  rich  gentleman  of  Paduju 

ViNCENTio,  an  old  Meix-hant  of  Pisiv, 

LrcENTio,  son  to  Vincentio,  in  love  with  Biancsi  (disguised  as  Cambio,  a 

Teacher  of  Languages). 
Petruchio,  a  gentleman  of  Verona,  son  to  Antonio,  suitor  to  Katharina. 
Gremio,  an  oUl  gentleman. 
H0RTEN810  (diHguised  as  Licio,  a  Music  Master). 
The  Pedant  (disguised  as  Vincentio). 
Tkanio  (.liHgiiise.!  ,u.  Lvicentio),  (  ^^.^.^^  ^^  Lueentio 

BloNDELLO,  ) 

(iRUMio,  servant  to  Petruchio. 

Cl'RTIS,  ^ 

Nathaniel,  Philip,  !•  servants  at  Petruchio's  Country  House. 

.T08EPH,  Nicholas,  Peter,  I 

A  Tailor. 

A  Haberdasher. 

Katharina.  the  Shrew,  |  ^    ^^^^^  ^c,  fti,,ti«ta. 

BlANCA,  ) 

A  Widow  (afterwanls  manned  to  HorteuHio). 

Sei*vantj4  attending  on  lijiptist^i  and  Petruchio. 


Scene — Somctinies  in  Padua;  and  sometimes  in  Petruchio's  House  in  the  Country. 

HISTORIC   PERIOD. 
The  historic  perioil  in  vague;  probably  some  time  in  the  firet  half  of  the  16th  centur}'. 

TIME   OF   ACTION. 

4 
The  time  of  action  comprises  five  or  six  days  with  intervals.    Mr.  Daniel  thus  diWdes  them: 


Day  1 :  Act  I. 

Day  2:  Act  II.  —Interval  of  a  day  or  two.    Petruchio 

pro|>o.ses  to  ixo  to  Veince  to  buy  apparel. 
Day  3:   Act  III.    Sceiio  1.  -  S;iturday,  eve  of  the 

wedding. 
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Day  4:  Act  III.  Scone  2;  Act  IV.  Scene  1.    SumUy, 

the  wedding  day. — Interval  (?). 
Day  T):  Act  IV.  Scene  2.— Interval  (?). 
Day  0:  Act  IV.  Scene  3,  Scene  4,  Scene  5;  and  Act 

V.  --(.'  The  Second  Sunday.) 
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INTRODUCTION. 


LITERARY    HISTORY. 

The  first  known  edition  of  this  play,  or 
rather  we  should  say,  of  Shiikespeare's  version 
of  it,  is  that  published  in  the  tii-st  Folio.  In 
1631,  an  edition  in  Quarto  was  published,  the 
title  of  which  is  as  follows : 

**Awittie  I  and  pleasant  |  Comedie  |  Called 
I  The  Taming  of  the  Shreic.  \  As  it  was  acted 
by  his  Maiesties  |  Seruants  at  the  Biacke  Friers 
I  ami  the  Globe.  |  Written  by  Will.  Shake- 
sj>eare.  |  London,  |  Printed  by  W.  S.  for  John 
Smethcicke^  and  are  to  be  |  sold  at  his  Shop 
in  Saitit  Dunsto)i£8  Churcli-  |  yard  vnder  the 
Diall:  |   1631." 

Tlie Cambridge  eilitors add,  however:  *'  From 
a  minute  comparison  of  this  Quaiix)  edition 
with  the  fii"st  Folio,  extending  to  points  which 
are  necessarily  left  unrecorded  in  our  notes, 
we  have  come  to  tlie  conclusion  tliat  the 
Quarto  was  printed  from  the  Folio."  Mr. 
Collier's  conjecture  that  this  Quarto  "  was 
printed  long  before  1623,  perhaps  as  early  as 
1607  or  1609,"  and  that  the  title- jiage  was 
"struck  off  long  subsequent  to  the  printing  of 
the  body  of  the  cometly  to  which  it  is  attached," 
is  perfectly  refuted  by  the  result  of  the  ex- 
amination of  Capell's  copy  by  the  said  editors, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  paper,  on  which 
the  title  was  printed,  "  forms  jwrt  of  the  first 
quire,  and  has  not  been  inserted." 

In  1594,  was  published  (anonymously)  in 
Quarto: 

"A  I  Pleasant  Conceited  |  Historic,  called 
The  taming  |  of  a  Shrew.  |  As  it  was  sundry 
times  acted  by  the  |  liiffht  Hanorable  tJie 
Ekirle  of  \  Pembrook  his  seruants.  |  Printed 
at  London  by  Peter  Short  and  |  are  to  be  sold 
6y  Cuthhert  Burhiey  ai  his\  shop  at  the  Roy  all 
Exchange,  |  1594." 


This  was  reprinteil  in  1596,  and  again,  in 
1607,  by  N.  Ling.  It  appears  from  the  records 
of  Stationers'  Hall  that,  on  the  22nd  January, 
1607,  Burby  the  publisher  transferred  to  Ling 
his  right  to  tliis  play,  to  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and 
to  Love's  Labour 's  Lost.  It  was  shortly  after 
this  transfer  that  Ling  brought  out  the  third 
Quarto  mentionetl  above.  It  would  appear, 
then,  as  Stokes  has  j)ointed  out  in  his  Chrono- 
logical Order  of  Shakespeare's  Plays  (p.  34) 
that  Burby,  Ling,  and  Smethwicke  most 
probably  thought,  in  1607,  that  "The  Taming 
of  a  Shrew"  was  Shakespeare's  play.  Mr. 
Stc»kes  arrives  at  the  conclusion  (]».  35)  "  that, 
as  far  back  as  May^  1594,"  it  "ira«  believed  to 
be  Shakespeare's  in  some  sensed  However  this 
may  l>e,  it  seems  pretty  evident  that  Shake- 
speare's Taming  of  the  Shrew  was  the  result 
of  a  somewhat  hasty  rewriting  and  recon- 
struction of  the  old  i)lay  first  published  in 
1594;  some  hints  being  taken  from  Gascoigne's 
Supposes,  a  translation  of  Ariosto's  /  *S*ttjt>- 
positiy  a  comeily  first  published  in  1524,  and, 
as  apjxiars  from  AUacci  (Drammaturgia,  Edn. 
1755,  columns  745, 746;  933),  republished  eight 
times  l>etween  that  date  and  1598. 

How  much  of  the  present  play  was  written 
by  Shakesj)eare,  and  at  what  date,  has  been  a 
matter  of  learned  dispute  amongst  students 
of  Shakespeare.  I  must  i-efer  the  reader  to 
Mr.  Fleay's  j)aper,  and  the  discussion  there- 
on, in  the  New  Shiikspere  Society's  Trans- 
actions, 1874  (Part  I.,  jmges  85-129);  also  to 
Macmillan's  Magazine,  November,  1875;  and  to 
the  Shakesj)eai*e  Manual  (1876),  in  which  Mr. 
Fleay  further  explains  his  views  as  set  forth 
in  the  paper  above  alluded  to.  Mr.  Grant 
White,  in  his  Introduction  to  this  j>lay  (River- 
side Shakespeare,  Vol.  I.  p.  607),  repeats  his 
opinion  that,  in  this  play,  "three  hands  at  least 
are  traceable:  that  of  the  author  of  the  old 
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play,  that  of  Sliakespeare  himself,  and  that  of 
a  colaborer."  I  cannot  see  the  necessity  for  this 
hypothesis.  The  occasional,  or,  we  may  say, 
frequent  irregularity  of  the  metre,  and  the 
presence  of  lines  which,  both  in  rhythm  and 
construction,  differ  from  those  which  we  know 
to  be  Shakesi)eare's  own,  do  not  seem  to  me 
to  prove  an3rthing  more  than  what  we  know 
to  be  the  fact;  namely,  that  Shakesi)eare  based 
his  play  ujx)n  a  previous  one,  taking  therefrom, 
in  this  case,  most  of  the  situations  and  some 
portion  of  the  dialogue.  That  he  greatly  im- 
proved upon  his  original  any  one,  who  reads 
the  Quarto  of  1594  and  the  present  play,  can 
find  out  for  himself;  but  that  he  did  not 
exercise  so  much  care  as  usual  with  regard  to 
the  metre,  except  in  certain  jiassages,  is  plain; 
and  it  may  l>e  that  much  of  the  vei'se,  so 
called,  is  not  intended  to  be  verse  at  all. 
Nor  do  I  see  any  proof  of  the  existence  of 
a  thii-d  hand  in  this  play,  in  the  fact  that  the 
Prince  of  Cestus  l>ecomes  a  simple  mei'chant ; 
or  that  the  jwriod  and  scene  of  the  play  are 
both  clianged.  What  seems  most  probable 
is,  that  Shakes])eare  touched  up  and  adde<l  to 
the  old  play,  altering  the  names  of  the  cliar- 
acters,  the  scene,  &c.  at  an  early  j^eriod,  per- 
haps before  1594;  and  that  subsequently  he 
polished  some  of  the  more  impoi*tiuit  pas- 
sages :  but  that  the  play  with  him  was  never 
one  of  his  favourite  children,  even  of  adop- 
tion; and  that  the  MS.,  left  by  him  in  his 
own  theatre,  was  more  full  of  mistakes  and 
of  oversights  than  is  the  case  with  those  plays 
in  which  he  took  far  great^^r  interest  and  pride.^ 
The  first  allusion  to  this  play,  or  perhijps  to 


1  As  an  instance  of  the  reinnrkahle  carelessness,  with 
which  this  play  was  constructed  ami  written  by  Shake- 
8i>eare,  Mr.  Daniel  points  out  that  Hortensio,  "by  (gaining 
access  to  Bianca  as  Licio,  drops  out  of  the  competition 
for  her  hand,  and  neither  Baptista,  Gremio,  nor  Tranio 
appear  to  be  at  all  surprised  at  his  absence :"  also  that, 
in  act  iil.  sc.  2,  every  reader  must  be  stnick  by  the  sadden 
knowledge  which  "Tranio  (the  supposed  Lucentio) mani- 
fests of  Pctruchio's  manners  and  customs."  It  does  not 
appear  from  the  play  that  cither  Lucentio.  or  Tranio.  who 
assumes  Lucentio's  character.  couM  possibly  have  known 
him  before  they  met  him  at  Padua.  In  act  i.  sc.  2 
(towards  the  end)  Tranio  treats  Petruchio  as  a  stranger. 
It  is  evident  that  Shakespeare  transferred  to  Lucentio 
the  familiarity  with  Petruchio  which  really  belonged  to 
Hortensio.  Tranio's  si>eeches  (in  the  assumed  character 
of  Lucentio)  would  not  have  been  outof  place  in  the  mouth 
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the  old  play  on  which  it  is  founded,  is  given 
in  Sir  John  Hanngton's  Metamorphosiii  of 
Ajax,  1596.  ^'Bead  the  Booke  of  Taming  a 
Shrew,  which  hath  made  a  number  of  us  so 
perfect,  that  naw  eveiy  one  can  rule  a  shrew  in 
our  counti-ey,  save  he  that  hath  hir."  "Booke" 
here  is  used  in  much  the  same  sense  as  we 
talk  nowadays  of  the  1x)ok  of  the  play.  In 
Rowlands'  "  Whole  Crew  of  Kind  GoaBps,'' 
1609,  quoted  by  lugleby  (Centuiie  of  Prayse, 
p.  85),  occurs  the  following  allusion ; 

Tho  chiefest  Art  I  have  I  will  bestow 
About  a  worke  cald  taming  oftht  SAww. 

Another  allusion — at  least  to  the  Induction— 
is  to  be  found  in  Sir  Aston  Cockayn's  poems. 
1659,  quoted  by  Malone  (Var.  Ed.  voL  v.  p.3."ii): 

Shakspearo  your  Wincot-ale  hath  much  renown' J. 
That  fox'd  a  l>eggar  so  (by  chance  was  found 
.Sleeping)  and  there  needed  not  many  a  word 
To  make  him  to  believe  he  was  a  lord : 
But  you  affirm  (and  in  it  seem  most  eager) 
'T  will  make  a  lord  as  drunk  as  any  b^gar. 
Bid  Norton  brew  such  ale  as  ShakHpcare  fancies 
Did  put  Kit  Sit/  into  such  lordly  trances : 
And  let  us  meet  there  (for  a  fit  of  gladness) 
And  drink  ourselves  merry  in  sober  sadness. 

As  to  the  source  fix)m  which  the  Induction 
was  tiiken,  it  was,  most  probably,  derived  im- 
mediately from  an  anecdote  in  an  old  collec- 
tion of  short  comic  stories  in  prose,  printed  in 
1570,  "  sett  forth  by  maister  Richard  Edwards, 
mayster  of  her  Majesties  revels"  (see  Malone, 
Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  353) ;  but  the  story  was  one 
which,  whether  founded  on  any  historical  dr- 
cumst'ince  or  not,  was  common  amongst  vari- 

of  Ilortensio;  but  they  are  very  much  out  of  place  in  hA 
(See  New  Shak.  Soc.  Tran8action^  1877-9,  Part  II.,  pp.  IM. 
165.)  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  force  in  Mr.  Daniel'k 
flrst  objection.  Hortensio,  certainly,  had  an  intelligiMe 
object  in  obtaining  access  to  Biauca  in  the  character  it 
Licio;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  his  absence  should  hare  hers 
noticed  by  any  of  the  other  charactera ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  careless  haste,  with  which  Shakespetf* 
reconstnicted  and  rewrote  the  old  play,  made  him  toifti 
that  he  had  made  Hortensio  a  parallel  to  Polidor  (who  i* 
tho  intininto  of  Ferando  in  the  old  play);  and  that  he  M* 
glectod  to  explnin.  in  any  way,  the  apparent  famiUsrity 
which  exists,  in  act  iii..  between  Tranio  and  Petmchkt.  In 
making  Hortensio  disguise  himself  as  a  musician,  Shike 
speare's  dramatic  instinct  was  quite  right;  as  be.  by  thit 
means,  obtained  a  much  more  efTecUve  situation  than  that 
in  the  old  jday,  where  only  Valeria  (Polidor's  serrant) 
disguises  himself  as  a  musician. 
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ous  nations.  We  may  instance  the  well- 
known  tale  of  The  Sleeper  Awakened,  in  the 
Arabian  Nighte;  the  story  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  recorded  by  Staunton;  and  a  similar 
story  of  Philip  tlie  Good  of  Burgundy,  re- 
ferred to  by  Malone  {iit  supra),  is  narrated 
by  Burton  in  his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy 
(p.  174).  An  anecdote  of  a  Tartar  prince, 
taken  f  i*om  Marco  Polo,  which  contains  a  simi- 
lar idea,  is  also  quoted  by  Burton  (p.  391).^ 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  wrote  a  comedy 
called  The  Woman's  Prize,  or  the  Tamer 
Tamed,  which  is  a  sefjuel  to  this  play,  and  not, 
I  Ixdieve,  intended  in  the  least  degree  to  ridi- 
cule it :  in  it  Petnichio  is  tiimed  by  his  second 
wife.  Tranio  and  Bianca  are  introtluced,  but 
no  other  character  from  Shakespeare's  play. 

STAGE    HISTORY. 

This  play,  in  its  old  shape  at  least,  seems  to 
have  been  a  great  favourite.  Mr.  Stokes  says 
that  "one  other  comjxany  at  least  (Lord  Not- 
tingham's) ran  a  series  of  pbiys  upon  a  similar 
line,  viz.,  Dekker's  Patient  Grisseiy  1597,  in 
which  he  was  a-ssisted  by  Haughton  and 
Chettle;  and  Jfef.iicine  for  a  Curst  ^Vifi\  which 
he  brought  out  alone  soon  afterwards;  indeed 
the  List-named  play  has  (but  on  insufficient 
grounds)  been  conceived  to  l>e  Dekker's  edi- 
tion of  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew  "^  I  do  not  see 
how  there  could  be  any  connection  between  a 
play  founded  ujwn  the  subject  of  the  Patient 
Griselda  and  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  nor 
is  Mr.  Stokes  quite  correct  in  his  dates.  The 
first  reconl  of  Patient  Grissel  occurs  in  Hens- 
lowe's  Diary  (j).  96)  under  the  date  of  "the  19 
of  december  1599,"  in  the  shape  of  a  receipt 
for  three  pounds  "in  earnest  of  ]>atient  Gris- 
aell,  by  us,  Tho  Dekker,  Hen  Chettle,  and 
WiUm  Hawton;"  while  the  first  entry  in  the 
Diary  (p.  224)  referring  to  A  Medicine  for  a 
Curst  Wife  relates  to  a  sum  lent  "to  geve  unto 
Thomas  Dickers,  in  eameste  of  a  comody  called 
a  medyson  for  a  curste  wiffe,  19  of  July  1G02," 
which  would  be  some  time  after  the  produc- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  version  of  The  Taming 
of  a  Shrew.     This  latter  play,  however,  of 

1  The  references  are  to  £dn.  1670.  The  former  tale  is 
fa  part  2,  »ect  2,  meiKb.  4 ;  the  latter  in  part  3,  sect  4, 
niemb.  1,  subs.  2.  *  Ut  supra,  p.  35. 


Dekker's  (which  was  never  printed)  was,  most 
probably,  ujx)n  the  stime  subject  as  Shake- 
si>eare's  comedy,  whether  it  was  another  ver- 
sion of  the  same  old  play,  or  not  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  subject  of  this  play  was  a 
jx)pular  one,  since  no  less  than  three  comjmnies, 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke's,  Lord  Nottingham's,  and 
Sliakespeare's,  must  have  produced  plays  on 
this  same  subject  between  ir)94  and  1602.  On 
the  11th  June,  1594,  Henslowe's  diary  records 
the  performance  of  "the  tamynge  of  a  slirowe" 
(p.  3()).  Tliis  was,  probably,  the  old  play.  On  the 
next  evening,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  another 
old  play  which  we  know  was  at  least  touched 
uj)  by  Shakespeare,  Titus  Andronicus,  was  per- 
formed. In  Sir  Henry  Herbert's  Office  Book, 
quoted  by  Malone  (Var.  E<1.  vol.  iii.  p.  234), 
apj)ears  the  following  entry  :  "On  tusday  night 
at  Saint  James,  the  2()  of  Novemb.  1633,  was 
acted  l>efore  the  King  and  Queene,  The  Tam- 
iui'e  of  the  Shi-ew.  Likt."  This  must  have 
been  Shakeai>eare's  play.  In  Pepys'  Diary  on 
9th  April,  1667,  we  find  the  following:  "To 
the  King's  house,  and  there  saw  *Tlie  Tameing 
of  a  Shrew,'  which  hath  some  very  good 
I>ieces  in  it,  but  generally  it  is  but  a  mean 
play;  and  the  best  part  *Sawny,'  done  by 
Ijiicy ;  and  hath  not  half  its  life,  by  reason  of 
the  woi*ds,  I  suppose,  not  being  understood, 
at  least  by  me."  And  agiiin  on  1st  November, 
1667:  "My  wife  and  I  to  the  King's  playhouse, 
and  there  saw  a  silly  play,  and  an  old  one, 
*  Tlie  Taming  of  a  Shrew.' "  This  must  have 
been  Lacy's  alteration  of  Shakespeare's  play, 
called  *Sauny  the  Scot,'  (referred  ta  below). 
Downes  records  [Edn.  1789  (p.  57)]:  "Between 
these  operas  "  (viz.  The  Prophetess  or  Diocle- 
sian,  by  Bettert<m,  and  the  Fairy  Queen,  a 
mangled  version  of  Shakespeare's  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream)  "there  were  several  other 
plays  acted,  both  Old  and  Modern ;  As,  Bvr^ 
Fair,  Wit  Without  Jfonet/,  The  Taming  of  a 
Shrew,  &c."  This  was  after  James  II.  came 
to  the  throne,  probably  about  1686 ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  Grenest,  Lacy's  adaptation,  "Sauny 
the  Scot,"  was  j)layed  on  9th  April,  1667. 
The  name  was  evidently  suggested  by  Sander,' 

sThis  name  is  spelt,  in  the  Quarto  of  15d4,  variously 
Sander,  Sanders,  Saunder,  and  Saunders.  Probably  it  was 
the  name  of  the  actor  who  played  the  low  comedy  part 
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the  name  of  the  character  in  the  old  Taming 
of  a  Shrew,  which  Shakespeare  elaborated 
into  Grumio.  Sander  is  a  dull  dog;  and  if 
Sauny  the  Scot  was  no  livelier,  the  mutilation 
of  Shakespeare's  play  must  have  been  an  un- 
necessary labour.  "  Sauny  the  Scot "  was  re- 
vived at  Drury  Lane,  1698,  when  the  part  of 
Sauny  was  played  by  Bullock,  Margaret  the 
Shrew  by  Mrs.  Verbruggen,  and  Biancha  by 
Mrs.  Gibber.  This  precious  work  was  pub- 
lished in  that  year,  1698.  From  the  account 
of  it  given  by  Genest,  it  must  have  been  a 
very  poor  and  rather  vulgar  production. 

No  performance  of  this  play  seems  to  have 
taken  place  till  1754;  when  a  version  in  three 
acts  was  played,  on  1 8th  March,  for  Mrs.  Pritch- 
ard's  benefit.  This  was  probably  the  same 
version,  substantially,  as  that  produced  on  21st 
January,  1756,  in  conjunction  with  a  mangled 
adaptation  of  Winter's  Tale,  for  lx)th  of  which 
mutilations  of  Shakespeare  Garrick  was  respon- 
sible. On  the  latter  occasion  Woodward  played 
Petruchio;  Yates,  Grumio;  and  Mra Clive,  Ka- 
tharine. Between  Woodward  and  Mrs.  Clive 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  very  friendly  feel- 
ing; and  the  actor,  entering  thoroughly  into 
his  manager's  idea  of  degrading  Siiakesj^eare's 
play  as  much  as  possible,  so  exaggerated  the 
violence  of  Petruchio  that  he  threw  the  actress 
down  at  the  end  of  the  second  act,  and  even,  so 
it  was  said,  ran  a  fork  into  her  hand.  It  is  not 
to  the  credit  of  the  taste  either  of  English 
managers,  or  of  English  audiences,  that  this 
farcical  version  of  Shakespeare's  comedy,  per- 
petrated by  his  groat  admirer,  Garrick,  sliould 
have  held  the  stage  ever  since.  It  ap])ear8 
from  Genest  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  muti- 
kition  of  the  Winter's  Tale,  it  was  i)erformed 
twelve  times  during  the  season  of  1 756.  This 
Garrickisation  of  Shakes{)eare's  play,  known 
as  Katharine  and  Petruchio,  seems  to  have 
been  given,  chiefly  on  the  occasion  of  bene- 
fits, several  times  between  1757  and  1760. 
•  On  13th  March,  1788,  for  John  Kemble's 
benefit,  it  was  reproduced,  with  Kemble  and 
Mrs.  Siddons  in  the  parts  of  Petruchio  and 
Katliarine.  This  was,  most  probably,  the 
only  occasion  on  wbicli  the  great  tragic  actress 
condescended  to  enact  this  r61e;  it  must 
liave   been  a  very  interesting  perfoimance. 
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Oa  the  25th  June,  1810,  the  play  was  pro- 
duced under  the  title  of  Taming  ci  a  Shrew. 
Kemble  was  Petruchio ;  Mr&  Charles  Kembk 
was  Katharine:  again  on  the  16th  Septen- 
ber,  1812,  on  which  occaaion  Young  played 
Petruchio.  An  opera  by  Reynolds,  fomided 
on  this  play,  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  oo 
the  14th  May,  1828.  This  appears  to  hare 
been  the  first  time  in  which  Shakeepeare'i 
title,  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  was  reston>d. 
Genest  puts  at  the  beginning  of  the  entij, 
*^  not  acted  eighty  years ; "  and  adds  that  the 
original  play,  in  all  probability,  had  not  been 
acted  since  the  Restoration.  I  cannot  fiod 
any  previous  record  of  the  ])erformaDce  d 
this  opera,  which  was  certainly  not  Shake- 
speare's original  play,  and  presumably  not 
Garrick's  atlaptation.  On  this  occasion  Wal- 
lack  played  Petruchio;  Harley,  Grumio;  and 
Braham,  Hortensio. 

A  veiy  interesting  performance  of  Shake 
speare's  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  including  the 
Induction,  was  brought  out  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  J.  R.  Planch^,  in  the  season 
of  1846-47,  princij>ally  with  a  view  to  tlie 
fact  of  Mrs.  Nisbett  (then  Lady  Boothbv) 
having  returned  to  the  stage;  which  seems  u> 
have  suggested  the  idea  of  the  revival  to  Mr. 
Planch6.  There  were  only  two  scenes  given; 
the  first,  the  outside  of  the  ale-house  on  the 
heath;  the  second,  the  Lord's  bed-chamber, 
in  which  the  strolling  players  were  suppoeed 
to  act;  the  scenery  being  indicated,  as  in  tbe 
time  of  Shakespeare,  merely  by  written  pla- 
cards, ai!ixed  to  the  tapestry  at  the  end  of  the 
apartment.  The  appearance  of  the  stage  is  thus 
described  to  me  by  one  of  the  best  of  our  old 
actors,^  the  only  survivor,  I  believe,  of  the  ori- 
ginal cast :  "  The  Lord  and  his  servants  were 


1  ^kfr.  Howe,  the  Hortensio  on  the  above  occasioii,  to 
whose  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  the  detaila  I  have  p^r*^ 
above.    There  are  two  discrepancies  between  Mr.  Hove'i 
and  Mr.  Planch^'s  accounts  of  this  curious  reTiral.    Mr. 
Howe  thinks  it  was  about  1843-44;  bat  he  is  eridenUy 
wrong.  He  assigns  the  part  of  Orumio  to  Keeley:  heatoo 
says  that  when  the  piece  was  given  again,  about  tvo 
years  afterwards,  Lambert  took  Strickland's  place;  Back- 
stone  that  of  Keeley.    Mr.  Planch^  does  not  mentioo 
Keeley,  but  only  Buckstone  in  the  part  of  Ommio:  botk 
agree  that,  on  its  first  production.  Uie  reyirml  was  a  prat 
success;  but  Mr.  Howe  says  tliat,  Ai  the  second  occMl«>n. 
it  was  not  so. 


INTRODUCTION. 


seated  on  the  left-hand  comer  of  the  stage  in 
the  first  entrance:  Sly  and  his  party  on  the  right 
hand.  A  lai^  drapery  of  maroon-coloured 
curtains  looped  up,  with  inner  curtains  of  ta- 
pestry, stretched  completely  across  the  stage; 
there  was  a  division  in  the  centre  of  the  latter 
through  which  the  various  characters  made 
their  exits  and  entrances.  At  the  beginning 
of  each  scene,  one  of  the  troupe  of  actors  re- 
moved the  old  placard,  and  hung  a  fresh  one 
denoting  the  place  in  which  the  action  was  to 
be  represented." 

The  cast  included  Webster  as  Petruchio; 
Keeley,  and  afterwards  Buckstone,  Grumio; 
Howe,  Hortensio ;  Strickland,  Sly ;  with  Mrs. 
Nisbett,  Katharine,  and  Mrs.  Seymour,  Bianca. 
Mr.  Planch 6  says:  **No  such  Katharine  as 
Mrs.  Nisbett  had  been  seen  since  Mrs.  Charles 
Kemble  had  acted  it  in  the  pride  of  her 
youth  and  beauty.  Strickland  justified  all 
my  ex{)ectation&  As  powerful  and  unctu- 
ous as  Munden,  without  the  exaggeration  of 
which  tliat  glorious  old  comedian  was  occa- 
sionally guilty."  The  difficulty  of  getting 
rid  of  Christopher  Sly,  at  the  end  of  the 
comedy,  was  thus  ingeniously  overcome  by 
Mr.  Planch6:  "  At  the  end  of  each  act  no  drop 
scene  came  down,  but  music  was  pLiyed  while 
the  servants  brought  the  bewildenxl  tinker 
wine  and  refreshments,  which  he  ])artook  of 
freely.  During  the  fifth  act  he  ap|>eared  to 
fall  gradually  into  a  heavy  drunken  stupor, 
and  when  the  last  line  of  the  ])lay  was  spoken, 
the  actors  made  their  usual  bow,  and  the 
nobleman,  advancing  and  making  a  sign  to 
his  domestics,  they  lifted  Sly  out  of  his  chair, 
and  as  they  bore  him  to  the  door,  the  curtain 
descended  slowly  upon  the  picture.  Not  a 
word  was  uttered,  and  the  termination,  which 
Schlegel  supposes  to  have  been  lost,  was  indi- 
cated by  the  simple  movement  of  the  dramatis 
peraonce,  without  any  attempt  to  continue  the 
subject."  Since  then  the  play — generally,  if 
not  invariably,  under  the  title  of  Katharine 
and  Petruchio — has  been  represented  many 
times;  the  version  used  being  Garrick's  ada|)- 
tation,  with  as  many  vulgarisms  and  as  much 
low  pantomime  business  added,  as  the  ingenu- 
ity of  the  various  managers  or  ac'toi-s  could 
invent. 


CRITICAL    REMARKS. 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew  is  the  one  of 
Shakespeare's  plays  most  devoid  of  serious 
interest,  not  excepting  The  Comedy  of  Errors. 
It  is  more  straggling  in  construction,  and  con- 
tains less  ingeniously  devised  situations  than 
the  latter  play;  tlie  characters  in  it,  how- 
ever, are  more  varied,  and  are  treated  with 
greater  power  of  delineation.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  female  characters  of  this  play 
are  not  verj-  interesting  or  sympathetic.  Bi- 
anca has  not  much  individuality ;  the  widow 
is  almost  a  nonentity ;  and  Katharina,  though 
immensely  superior  to  her  prototype  in  the 
old  play,  is  not  a  character  that  ever  can  hope 
to  enlist  the  serious  interest,  or  the  deeper 
symjKithies  of  an  audience.  The  chief  value 
of  this  play  is  that  it  gives  us  a  better  example, 
than  any  other  included  in  Sh<ikespeare*s 
dramatic  works,  of  his  wonderful  power  of 
giving  life  to  dead  l)onea  Nothing  can  lie 
more  "weary,  stale,  flat,  an<l  unprofitable  "than 
the  old  play  from  which  this  is  so  ingeniously 
adapted.  One  cannot  help  asking  one's  self 
the  question,  after  reading  carefully  The  Tam- 
ing of  a  Shrew,  and  then  rea<ling,  with  equal 
care,  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  whether  the 
creative  jx)wer,  shown  by  Shakespeare  in  such 
an  adaptation,  is  not  abnost  greater  than  that 
which,  in  miuiy  cases,  belongs  to  originahty  in 
the  accepteil  sense  of  the  term.  An  original 
play  is  indeed  a  mre  thing;  and  some  of  the 
plays  so  ciille<l  are  the  leiist  original ;  for  the 
dramatist  must  Uike  his  characters  from  some 
tyj)es  in  history  or  in  real  life ;  and  it  depends 
solely  ujxm  the  amount  of  the  author's  i)ower, 
in  analysing  the  springs  of  action  and  the 
emotions  of  human  nature,  whether  the  charac- 
tei's  so  derived  are  mere  dummies;  or  whether 
they  seem  to  us  living  men  and  women,  in 
whose  fate  we  are  interested,  and  with  whose 
joys  or  sorrows  we  can  vividly  Hymj)atliize. 
The  dramatist  who  could  take  Tlie  Taming 
a  Shrew,  with  its  commonplace  dialogue, 
its  shallow  characters,  and  its  ill-managed 
story,  and  could  ])ro(luce  from  such  poor  ma- 
terials the  lively  and  lifelike  comedy  before 
us,  need  not  be  ashamed  of  acknowledging 
that  he  was  indebted  to  something  else  than 
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his  own  oliservation  or  invention.  One  mav 
comimre  the  process,  by  which  Shakes|>eare 
transformetl  the  okl  jjlay  into  the  one  which 
bears  his  name,  to  the  work  of  a  great  architect 
who,  finding  a  hideous,  dingy,  incommodious 
building,  pulls  it  down;  and  then,  using  almost 
the  same  bricks  or  stones,  designs  and  erects 
a  handsome,  cheerful,  and  commodious  palace. 
In  the  old  play,  Ferando  is  a  coarse  and  dull- 
witted  fellow;  transformed  into  Petruchio,  he 
becomes,  if  not  exactly  refineii,  at  least  a  de- 
termined and  witty  cliaracter,who,  throughout 
all  his  extravagant  assumption  of  severity, 
retains  the  manners  and  the  heart  of  a  gentle- 
man; impressing  the  audience  with  the  belief 
that  such  a  man,  having  once  subdued  the 
temper  of  a  self-willed  and  [jassionate  woman, 
could  hardly  fail  to  win  her  love,  if  there  was 
any  good  in  her  character,  by  his  strength  of 
will ;  and,  having  won  it,  would  retain  it  by 
that  innate  gentleness  which  all  his  well-acted 
eccentricities  could  not  conceal.  The  Kate  of 
the  old  i)lay  is  a  very  different  pereon  from 
the  Katliarina  of  Sliakespeare.  The  speech, 
in  which  the  latter  describes  so  eloquently  the 
duties  of  a  wife,  is  not  more  8ui>erior  to  the 
drear>'  homily  for  which  it  was  substituted, 
than  she  is  herself,  in  every  quality  of  woman- 
hood, to  her  i)r(>totype  in  the  older  comedy. 
Tlie  loves  of  Lucentio  and  Bianca,  of  Horten- 
sio  and  the  Widow,  are  certaiulv  more  inter- 
esting  than  those  of  Aurelius  and  Philena,^  or 
of  Polidor  and  Emilia. 

Sander,  who  is  nothing  more  than  a  vulgar 
clown,  becomes,  in  the  shape  of  Gruniio,  trans- 
formed into  a  8tu«lv  of  humorous  comical itv 
fit  to  rank  with  some  of  Shakesjicare's  best 


I  ThiB  name  i«  spelt  vuriouBly,  iu  the  old  play,  PhUeua, 
Phylena,  Philema,  Phtfleuw. 


creations  in  this  line  of  character.  I  caniwt 
see  why  this  play  should  be  called  **an  out- 
rageous farce;"  surely  it  is  qaite  as  worthy  of 
the  name  of  comedy  as  many  plays  so  cdled. 
Is  The  Meny  Wives  of  Windsor  to  be  stigmi- 
tized  as  a  farce,  because  it  is  full  of  practiol 
jokes/  If  Tobin's  Honeymoon  be  dignified 
with  the  title  of  a  comedy,  surely  a  pbr 
which  is  on  the  same  subject^  and  ib  mudi 
more  cleverly  treated,  should  not  be  sneer- 
ingly  spoken  of  as  "outrageous  farce."  It  is 
a  great  pity  that,  in  representing  this  pbj 
upon  the  stage,  most  managers  should  have 
done  their  best  to  degrade  Shakespeare's  work: 
and  to  exclude  carefully  from  the  comedy  all 
the  refinement  with  which  he  had  so  cliarac- 
teristically  endowed  it. 

But  some  one  lias  been  found,  at  last,  with 
courage  enough  to  follow  the  footstej)s  «>f 
Planche  and  Webster.  Mr.  Augustin  Daly 
has  produced  this  play  at  his  theatre  in  N>» 
York,  retaining  the  Induction  and  the 
comedy  scenes,  with — I  am  liap[)y  to  aay— 
the  greatest  success.  His  eilition  of  tht 
play  has  been  privately  printed ;  and  in  the 
wonis  of  the  introduction,  written  by  that 
accomplished  critic  Mr.  William  Winter,  "this 
lx)ok  will  ser>'e  to  show  that  iu  Mr.  Dalv'g 
present  revival  of  *The  Taming  of  the  Shrew' 
a  careful  and  thoughtful  effort  is  made  to  <i" 
abstjlute  justice  t-o  the  original  piece."  Mr. 
I>aly,  wisely  considering  that  the  omission  d 
pro])er  scenery  was  by  no  means  essential, 
has  moiuited  the  play  with  liberality  ami 
good  taste.  The  fact  that  the  comedy,  aa 
i-epresentetl  by  Mr.  Daly's  com}>any,  ran  for 
more  than  a  hundred  consecutive  nights— in- 
deed it  has  proved  one  of  his  greatest  financial 
successes  —  may,  perha]>8,  encourage  other 
managers  to  follow  so  good  an  exain})le. 
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Enter  Hostess  and  Si.v;  the  latter  very  druni: 

Sly.  I  '11  plieeze'  you,  in  faith. 

}Iost.  A  |iair  of  stocks,  you  iMgiie! 

A7y.  Ye  are  a  baggage :  the  Slya  are  no 
rogues;  look  iji  the  chroiiides;  we  canie  in 
with  Richard  Conqueror.  Therefore  fmucai 
pallaLrii ;^  let  the  world  sliile:  Seisu." 

Jfott.  You  will  not  pay  for  the  glaaaes  you 
have  bursti* 

.Wy.  No,  not  a  denier'  Go  by,  Jeronimy: 
go  to  thy  colli  bed,  and  warm  thee.  lo 

No»i.  I  know  my  remedy;  I  must  go  fetch 
the  third -borough.*  [£n'f. 

Sly.  Third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth  borough,  I  'II 
answer  him  by  law:  I'll  not  budge  an  inch, 
boy:  let  him  come,  and  kindly.    IFaUa  ailivp. 


'PaaaLtpaUabrit.  Le.  pBou  palabrai  (Bpa 

>*««.  i.fl,  «™?atidlanXitopl  b*  quiet 
'BorX.i.f.  broken. 

•  Drntcr.  properlr  the  twelfth  part  nl  ■  > 
the  loneit  v»lne,  'Thinl-boriniQh,  ie. 


Lonl.  Huntsman,    I    charge    thee,   tender 
well  my  huunils: 
Titnxh  Men-iniau,  the  poor  cur  ix  timboss'd;' 
And  coupk  Clowdfr  with  the  ileep-raouth'd 

Saw'st  thou  not,  boy,  how  Silver  made  it  good* 

At  the  hedge-conier,  in  the  coldest  fault)      si 
I  woTild  not  liiHe  the  dog  for  twenty  poimd. 

Fimt  llun.  Why,  Belniaii  ia  as  good  as  lie, 
my  lonl; 
He  cried  upon  it  at  the  merest  loss. 
And  twice  t«-day  [lick'd  out  the  ilullest  scent: 
Trust  me,  I  take  him  for  the  better  dog. 

Ltird.  Thou  art  a  fool:  if  Echo  were  aa  fleet, 
I  would  esteem  him  worth  a  dozen  such. 
But  su|>  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  all: 
To-morrow  I  iutenil  to  hunt  again. 

Firtt  IIvii.  I  will,  my  lonl.  so 

Lnnl.  Wliat'fl  here?  one  dead,  or  drunk) 
See,  doth  he  breathe? 

'  EiaboK-d,  Lt.  ethiuateil,  und  tonmlng  It  the  moath. 
>BracA,biCcb.      *  Hade  it  sood,  i.e.  recoveied  the  Kent 
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Sec,  Hun.  He  breathes,  my  lord.     Were  he 

not  warm'd  with  ale,  S2 

This  were  a  bed  but  cold  to  sleep  so  soundly. 

Lord.  O  monstrous  beast !  how  like  a  swine 

he  lies ! — 

Grim  death,  how  foul  and  loathsome  is  thine 

image! — 
Sirs,  I  will  practise  on  this  drunken  man. 
What  think  you,  if  he  were  convey'd  to  bed, 
Wrapp'd  in  sweet  clothes,  rings  put  upon  his 

fingers, 
A  most  delicious  banquet  by  his  bed. 
And   brave   attendants  near  him   when    he 
wakes, —  40 

Would  not  the  beggar  then  forget  himself? 
First  Hun.  Believe  me,  lord,  I  tliiuk  he  can- 
not choose. 
Sec.  Hun.  It  would  seem  strange  unto  him 

when  he  wak'd. 
Lord.  Even  as  a  flatt'ring  dream  or  worth- 
less fancy. 
Then  take  him  up  and  manage  well  the  jest: 
Carry  him  gently  to  my  fairest  chamber, 
'( [  And  hang  it  round  with  all  my  wanton  pic- 
?         tures: 

f  Balm  his  foul  head  in  warm  distilled  waters, 
;And  bum  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging 

sweet: 

\  Procure  me  music  ready  when  he  wakes,      so 
'To  make  a  dulcet  and  a  heavenly  sound;] 
And  if  he  chance  to  speak,  be  ready  straight. 
And,  with  a  low  submissive  reverence, 
Say  **Wh;it  is  it  your  honour  will  command?" 
Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  basin 
Full  of  rose-water,  and  bestrew'd  with  flowers; 
Another  bear  the  ewer,  the  thiid  a  diaper. 
And   say  ^'Will't  please  your  lordship  cool 

your  hands?" 
Some  one  be  ready  with  a  costly  suit. 
And  ask  him  what  apjiarel  he  will  wear;       60 
Another  tell  liiiu  of  his  hounds  and  hoi-se. 
And  that  his  huly  mourns  at  his  disease: 
Persuade  him  that  he  hath  been  lunatic; 
And  when  he  says  he  is — ^,  say  that  he  dreams. 
For  he  is  nothing  but  a  mighty  lord. 
Tliis  do,  and  do  it  kindly,^  gentle  sii"s: 
It  will  be  pastime  passing  excellent. 


1  When  hetayt  Ke  is—,  i.e.  "  when  he  says  he  is  '  so  and 
•o.*-  'Kindly,  i.e.  nutiirally. 
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If  it  be  husbanded  with  modesty. 
First  Hun.  My  lord,  I  warrant  yoa  we  11 
play  our  part, 
As  he  shall  think,  by  our  true  diligence,      Ti 
He  is  no  less  than  what  we  say  he  ia. 
Lard,  Take  him  up  gently  and  to  bed  with 
him; 
And  each  one  to  his  office  when  he  wake& 

[Sly  is  borne  out.     A  trumpet  toundi. 
Sirrah,  go  see  what  trumpet 't  is  that  sounds: 

lExit  SerranL 
Belike,  some  noble  gentleman  that  means, 
Travelling  some  journey,  to  repose  him  here.— 

lie-enter  Sennint, 

How  now !  who  is  it? 

Serv.  An 't  please  your  honour,  playen 

That  ofl'er  service  to  your  lordshi]>. 

Lord.  Bid  them  come  near. 

Enter  Players. 

Now,  fellows,  you  are  welcome 
Flayers.  We  thank  your  honour.  * 

Lord.  Do  you  intend  to  stay  with  me  to- 
night ? 
^4  Player.  So  please  your  lordship  to  accept 

our  duty. 
Lord.  With  all  my  heart. — This  fellow  I  re- 
member. 
Since  once  he  jJay'd  a  farmer's  eldest  son: 
T  was  where  you  woo'd  the  gentlewoman  » 

well: 
I  have  forgot  your  name;  but,  sure,  that  part 
Was  aptly  fit,  and  naturally  performed. 
A  Player.  I   think   'twas   Soto  that  your 

honour  means. 
Lord.  T  is  very  true:  thou  didst  it  excellent 
Well,  you  are  come  to  me  in  happy  time;    *• 
The  rather  for  I  have  some  sport  in  hand. 
Wherein  your  cunning  can  assist  me  much 
There  is  a  lord  will  hear  you  play  to-night: 
But  I  am  doubtful  of  vour  modesties; 
Lest  over-eying  of  his  odd  behaviour, — 
For  yet  his  honour  never  heard  a  play — 
You  break  into  some  merry  passion. 
And  so  offend  him;  for  I  tell  you,  sirs, 
If  you  should  smile,  he  grows  impiatieDt 
A  Player.  Fear  not,  my  lord:  we  can  contain 
ourselves,  !«• 
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Were  he  the  veriest  antic  ^  in  the  world.      loi 
lyyrd.  Go,  sirrah,  take  them  to  the  buttery,' 
And  give  them  friendly  welcome  every  one: 
Liet  them  want  nothing  that  my  house  affords. 

\ExiJt  one  with  the  Players. 
Sirrah,  go  you  to  Barthol'mew  my  l)age, 
And  see  him  dress'd  in  all  suits  like  a  lady: 
That  done,  conduct  him   to  the  drunkard's 

chamber; 
And  call  him  "  madam,"  do  him  obeisance. 
Tell  him  from  me,  as  he  will  win  my  love. 
He  bear  himself  with  honourable  action,      no 
Such  as  he  hath  observ'd  in  noble  ladies 
Unto  their  lords,  by  them  accomplished: 
Such  duty  to  the  drunkard  let  him  do, 
With  soft  low  tongue  and  lowly  courtesy. 
And  say  *'  What  is 't  your  honour  will  com- 
mand, 
WTierein  your  lady  and  your  humble  wife 
May  show  her  duty  and  make  known  her 
"  love?" 
jf  And  then  with  kind  embracements,  tempting 
<  kisses, 

^'And  with  declining  head  into  his  bosom,] 
Bid  him  shed  tears,  as  being  overjoy'd  120 

To  see  her  noble  lord  restor'd  to  health. 
Who  for  this  seven  years  hath  esteemed  hini^ 
No  l>etter  than  a  poor  and  loathsome  beggar: 
And  if  the  lx>y  have  not  a  woman's  gift 
To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears. 
An  onion  will  do  well  for  such  a  shift. 
Which  in  a  na))kin  being  close  convey'd. 
Shall  in  despite  enforce  a  watery  eye. 
See  this  dispatched  with  all  the  haste  thou 

canst: 
Anon  I  '11  give  thee  more  instructions.  no 

[Exit  Servant. 
I  know  the  boy  will  well  usurp  the  grace. 
Voice,  gait,  and  action  of  a  gentlewoman : 
I  long  to  hear  him  call  the  dnmkard  husband; 
And  how  my  men  will  stay  themselves  from 

Laughter 
When  they  do  homage  to  this  simple  peasant. 
I  '11  in  to  counsel  them;  haply  my  presence 
May  well  abate  the  over-merry  spleen. 
Which  otherwise  would  grow  into  extremes. 

[Exeunt. 

1  Antie,  i.«.,  queer  fellow,  oddity. 
>  Buttery,  i.e.,  pantry. 
*  Eiteemed  Atm,  i.e.  hlxnflelf. 
VOL.  IL 


Scene  II.     A  hedchamher  in  the  Lords  house. 

Sly  is  discovered  in  a  rich  nightgown,,  icith 
Attetidants:  some  uith  apparel^  others  with 
basin  and  ewer  and  other  ajypurtenanees; 
and  Lord^  dressed  like  a  servant. 

Slf/.  For  God's  sake,  a  \X)t  of  small  ale. 

First  Serv.  Will 't  please  your  lordship  drink 
a  cup  of  sack  ? 

Sec.  Sen\  Will 't  please  your  honour  taste 
of  these  conserves  ? 

Third  Seri\  What  raiment  will  your  honour 
wear  to-day? 

Sit/.  I  am  Christophero  Sly;  call  not  me 
"honour"  nor  "lordship:"  I  ne'er  drank  sack 
in  my  life;  and  if  you  give  me  any  conserves, 
give  me  consei*ves  of  beef:  ne'er  ask  me  what 
raiment  I  '11  wear;  for  I  have  no  more  doublets 
than  backs,  no  more  stockings  than  legs,  nor 
no  more  shoes  than  feet;  nay,  sometime  more 
feet  than  shoes,  or  such  shoes  as  my  toes  look 
through  the  over-leather. 

Lord.  Heaven  ceiiae  this  idle  humour  in  your 
honour! 
O,  that  a  mighty  man,  of  such  descent,  ir> 

Of  such  possessions,  and  so  high  esteem, 
Should  be  infused  with  so  foul  a  spirit! 

*S7//.  What,  would  you  make  me  mad  ^    Am 
not  I  Christoi)her  Sly,  old  Sly's  son  of  Bui-ton- 
heath,  by  birth  a  j>edlar,  by  education  a  card- 
maker,  by  transmutation  a  l)ear-herd,  and  now 
by  present  profession  a  tinker?    QAsk  Marian  > 
Hacket,  the   fat  ale-wife  of  Wincot,  if  she  5 
know  me  not:  if  she  say  I  am  not  fourteen, 
j>ence  on  the  score  for  sheer  ale,*  score  me  up^ 
for  the  lyingest  knave  in  Christendom.]  What!  ^ 
I  am  not  bestrauglit:^  here's — 

Third  Serv.  O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your 
lady  mourn  I 

Scr.  Sen\  O,  this  it  is  that  makes  your  ser- 
vants drooj) ! 

Lord.  Hence  comes  it  that  your  kindred 
shuns  your  house,  30 

As  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy. 
O  noble  lord,  bethink  thee  of  thy  birth, 
Call  home  thy  ancient  thoughts  from  banish- 
ment, 


*  Sheer  ale,  i.e.  unmixed  ale;  what  brewers  call  "entire.' 
^  Betttraxight,  i.e.  distracted. 
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And  baniBh  hence  these  abject  lowly  dreani& 
Look  how  thy  servantH  do  attend  on  thee, 
Each  in  his  office  ready  at  thy  beck. 
Q  Wilt  thou  have  music  ?  hark !  Apollo  plays, 

^' And  twenty  cage<l  nightingales  do  sing: 
$0r  wilt  thou  sleep?  we  '11  have  thee  to  a  couch 
/Softer  and  sweeter  than  the  lustful  bed        40 
^On  purpose  trimm'd  up  for  Semiramis.^ 
Say  thou   wilt  walk;   we  will   be^^rew  the 

ground : 
Or  wilt  thou  ride?  thy  horses  shall  be  trapp'd,* 
Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl. 
Dost  thou  love  hawking  ?  thuu  hast  hawks  will 

soar 
Above  the  morning  lark:  or  wilt  thou  hunt? 
Thy  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer 

them. 
And  fetch  shrill  echoes  fi'om  the  hollow  earth. 
First  Serv.  Say  thou  wilt  course ;  thy  grey- 
hounds are  as  swift 
As  breathed  stags,  ay,  fleeter  than  the  roe.   50 
\     [iS'cc.  Serv.  Dost  thou  love  pictures?  we  will 

fetch  thee  straight 
'  Adonis  painted  by  a  running  brook, 
A  iid  Cytherea  all  in  sedges  hid. 
Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her 

breath. 
Even  as  the  waving  seilges  play  with  wind. 
Lord.  We'll  show   thee  lo  as  she  was  a 
maid. 
And  how  she  was  beguiled  and  surpris'd. 
As  lively  jxiinted  as  the  deed  was  done. 

Third  Serv.  Or  Daphne  roaming  through  a 
^         thorny  wood, 

<  Scnitching  her  legs,  that  one  shall  swear  she 
bleeds,  eo 

t 

'.And  at  tliat  sight  shall  sad  Apollo  weep, 
{So  workinanly  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn.] 
Lord.  Thou  art  a  lord,  and  nothing  but  a 
lord : 
Tliou  hast  a  hidy  far  more  beautiful 
Tliau  any  woman  in  this  waning  age. 

First  Serr.  And,  till  the  teai-s  that  she  hath 
shed  for  thee. 
Like  envious  fltxxls,  oVr-run  her  lovely  face, 
She  was  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world; 
And  vet  she  is  inferior  to  none. 

»  Trapp'd,  i.e.  adorncil  with  trappiugs. 
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«S7y.  Am  I  a  lord  ?  and  have  I  such  a  ladj?  :$ 
Or  do  I  dream?  or  have  I  dream'd  till  now! 
I  do  not  sleep:  I  see,  I  hear,  I  speak; 
I  smell  sweet  savours,  and  I  feel  soft  thingE: 
Upon  my  life,  I  am  a  lord  indeed. 
And  not  a  tinker,  nor  Chri8t6pher  Sly. 
Well,  bring  our  lady  hither  to  our  sight ; 
And  once  again,  a  pot  o'  the  smallest  ale. 
Sec.  Serv.  Will 't  please  your  mightiness  U* 

wash  your  hands? 
[Servants  present  a  etcer,  batiiL,  and  napkik. 
O,  how  we  joy  to  see  your  wit  restored!        T? 
O,  that  once  more  you  knew  but  what  you  aiv! 
These  fifteen  years  you  have  been  in  a  dream: 
Or  when  you  wak'd,  so  wak'd  as  if  you  dept 
Sly.  Tliese  fifteen  years  I  by  my  fay,  a  goodlj 
nap. 
But  did  I  never  speak  of  all  that  time  \ 
First  Serv.  O,  yes,  my  lord,  but  very  idle 
words: 
For  though  you  lay  here  in  this  goodly  dum- 
ber. 
Yet  would  you  say  ye  were  beaten  out  of  door; 
[  And  rail  u])on  the  hostess  of  the  house; 
And  say  you  would  present  her  at  the  leet,' 
Because  she  brought  stone  jugs  and  no  seaTd 
quarts :  ]  n 

Sometimes    you    would   call   out    for  Cicelj 
Racket 
Sly.  Ay,  the  woman's  maid  of  the  house. 
Third  Serv,  Why,  sir,  you  know  no  home 
nor  no  such  maid, 
[  Nor  no  such  men  as  you  have  reckon'd  up, 
As  Stephen  Sly,  and  old  John   Naps  o'  th' 

Green, 
And  Peter  Turph,  and  Henry  Pimpemell, 
And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men  .is 

these. 
Which  never  were,  nor  no  man  ever  saw.  ] 
Sly.  Now  Lord  be  thanked  for  my  good 

amends ! 
All.  Amen.  va 

Sly.  I  thank  thee:  thoushalt  not  lose  by  it 

Enter  the  Page  as  a  lady,  with  Attendants. 

Page.  How  fares  my  noble  lord? 
Sly.  Marry,  I  fare  well;  for  here  is  cheer 
enough. 

'  Lett,  i.e.  court  leet,  or  coart  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
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Where  is  my  wife?  104 

Page.  Here,  noble  lord:  what  is  thy  will 

with  her? 
Sly,  Are  you  my  wife,  aiid  will  not  call  me 
husband? 
My  men  should  call  me  "lord:"  I  am  your 
goodman. 
Page,  My  husband  and  my  lord,  my  lord 
and  husband ; 
I  am  your  wife  in  all  obedience. 

Sly,  I  know  it  well     What  must  I  call 

her? 
Lord,  Madam.  m 

Sly.  Al'ce  madam,  or  Joan  madam  ? 
Lord.  Madam,  and  nothing  else:  so  lords 

call  ladies. 
\^Sly.  Madam,  my  wife,  they  say  that  I 
have  dream'd 
And  slept  alx)ut  some  fifteen  year  or  more. 
Page.  Ay,  and  the  time  seems  thirty  unto 
me. 
Being  all  this  time  abandoned  from  your  bed. 
Sly.  T  is  much.  Servants,  leave  me  and  her 
'  alone. 

;  Madam,  undress  you  and  come  now  to  bed. 
Page.  Thrice-noble  lord,  let  me  entreat  of 

you  120 

To  pardon  me  yet  for  a  night  or  two, 
Or,  if  not  so,  until  the  sun  be  set : 
;  For  your  physicians  have  expressly  charg'd. 
In  |)eril  to  incur  your  former  makuly, 
That  I  should  yet  absent  me  from  your  bed : 


I  hope  this  reason  stands  for  my  excuse. 

Sly.  Ay,  it  stantls  so,  that  I  may  hardly 
tarry  so  long.  But  I  would  be  loath  to  fall 
into  my  dreams  again:  I  will  therefore  tarry, 
in  despite  of  the  flesh  and  the  blood.  ]         i.w< 

Eixier  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Your  honour's  players,  hearing  your 
amendment. 
Are  come  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy ; 
For  so  your  doctors  hold  it  very  meet. 
Seeing  too  much  sadness  hath  congeal'd  your 

blood. 
And  melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  frenzy: 
Therefore  they  thought  it  good  you  hear  a 

play. 
And  frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merri- 
ment. 
Which  bars  a  thousand  harms  and  lengthens 
life. 
Sly.  Marry,  I  will,  let  them  j>lay  it.  Is 't  not 
a  common  ty^  a  Christmjis  gam  bold  or  a  tumb 
ling-trick?  I4i 

Page.  No,  my  good  lord ;  it  is  more  pleas- 
ing stufl: 
Sly.  What,  household  stuff? 

Page.  It  is  a  kind  of  histor}'. 

Sly.  Well,  we  '11  see 't.  Come,  madam  wife, 
sit  by  my  side,  and  let  the  world  slip:  we  shall 
ne'er  be  younger. 

Flourish. 


ACT    I. 


Scene  I.    Padua,    A  public  place. 

Enter  Lucentio  and  his  man  Tranio. 

Luc,  Tranio,  since,  for  the  great  desire  I 
had 
To  see  fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts, 
I  am  arriv'd  for  fruitful  Lombardy, 
The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy ; 
And,  by  my  father's  love  and  leave,  am  arm'd 
With  his  good  will,  and  thy  good  company, 
My  trusty  servant,  well  approved  in  all ; 
Here  let  us  breathe,  and  haply  institute 
A  course  of  learning  and  ingenious  studies. 


[  Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens,  10 

Gave  me  my  being,  and  my  father  first, 
A  merchant  of  great  traffic  through  the  world, 
Vincentio,  come  of  the  Beiitivolii. 
Lucentio  his  son,  brought  up  in  Florence, 
It  shall  become,  to  serve  all  hopes  conceived, 
To  deck  his  fortune  with  his  virtuous  deeds: 
And  therefore,  Tranio,  for  the  time  I  study, — 
Vii-tue,  and  that  part  of  philosophy 
Will  I  apply,  that  treats  of  hapj)ine8s 


1  ComvMnty,    a   corraptlon  of  cominodity ;  here 
comedy. 
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By  virtue  specially  to  be  achieVd.  ao 

Tell  me  thy  mind;  for  I  have  Pisa  left, 
And  am  to  Padua  come,  as  he  that  leaves 
A  shallow  plash  ^  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep, 
And  with  satiety  seeks  to  quench  his  thirst  ] 

Tra.  Mi perdonate,'^  gentle  master  mine, 
I  am  in  all  affected  as  yourself ; 
QGlad  that  you  thus  continue  your  resolve 
To  suck  the  sweets  of  sweet  philosophy.  ] 
Only»  good  master,  while  we  do  admire 
This  virtue,  and  this  moral  discipline,  so 

Let 's  be  no  stoics  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray ; 
Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  ethics, 
As  Ovid  be  an  outcast  quite  abjur'd : 
Q  Balk  logic'  with  aa^uaintance  that  you  liave. 
And  practise  rhetoric  in  your  common  talk ; 
Music  and  j)oe8y  use  to  qiiicken  you; 
The  mathematics,iand  the  metjiphysics, 
Fall  to  them  as  you  tind  your  stomach  serves 

you; 
No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en:] 
In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect.      40 
L-tic.  Gramercies,  Tranio,  well  dost  thou  ad- 
vise. 
If  iBiondello  now  were  come  ashore, 
We  could  at  once  put  us  in  readiness; 
And  take  a  lodging,  fit  to  entertain 
Such  friends,  as  time  in  Padua  shall  beget. 
But  stay  a  while:  what  comj>any  is  this? 
Tra.  Master,  some  show  to  welcome  us  to 
town. 

Enter  Baptista,  Katiiarina,  Bianca,  Gre- 
Mio,  a)id  HoRTENsio.  LucENTio  and  Tran'io 
stand  aside. 

Bap.  Gentlemen,   pniy  importune   me   no 

farther. 
For  how  I  firmly  am  resolv'd  you  know; 
That  is,  not  to  bestow  my  youngest  daughter 
Before  I  have  a  husband  for  the  elder :         si 
If  either  of  you  both  love  Kathariua, 
Because  I  know  yon  well,  and  love  you  well, 
Leave   shall  you  have  to  court  her  at  your 

pleasure. 
Ore.  [AMc]    To  cart  her  rather:  she's  too 

rough  for  me. — 
There,  there,  Hortensio,  will  you  any  wife? 

J  Planh,  puddle. 

2  yii  perdonaU  (Italien),  pardon  me. 
s  Balk  logic,  i.e.  dispute  in  logic. 
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Kath.  [To  Baptista]  I  pray  you,  sir,  is  it 
your  will 
To  make  a  stale ^  of  me  amongst  these  mates? 
JIar,  Mates,  maid !  how  mean  you  that)  do 
mates  for  you, 
Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould.  • 
Kath.  T  faith,  sir,  you  shall  never  need  to 
fear: 
I  wis  it  is  not  half  way  to  her  heart; 
But  if  it  were,  doubt  not  her  care  ahookl  be 
To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legg'd  itooL 
And  paint  your  face,  and  uae  you  like  a  fooL 
Hor.  From  all  such  deyils,  good  Lofd  d^ 

liver  us ! 
Ore.  And  me  too,  good  Jjoird ! 
Tra.  [Aside  to  Lv4^entio]     Huaby  iBMker! 
here 's  some  good  pastime  toward: 
That  wench  is  stark  mad  or  wonderful  fro- 
ward. 
Luc.  [Aside  to  Tranio]  But  in  the  otbefn 
silence  do  I  see  7f 

Maid's  mild  behaviour  and  sobriety. 
Peace,  Tranio ! 

Tra.  [Aside  to  Lttcentio]  Well  said,  master; 

mum!  and  gaze  your  filL 
Bap.   Well,  gentlemen,  that   I  may  soon 
make  good 
What  I  have  said,  Bianca,  get  you  in: 
And  let  it  not  displease  thee,  good  Biauca, 
For  I  will  love  thee  ne'er  the  less,  my  girl 

Kath.  A  pretty  peat!*  it  is  best 
Put  finger  in  the  eye,  an  she  knew  why. 

Bian.  Sister,  content  you  in  my  discontent 
Sir,  to  your  pleasure  humbly  I  subscribe:    ?i 
My  books  and  instruments  shall  be  my  com- 
pany. 
On  them  to  look,  and  practise  by  myself. 
Luc.  [Aside  to  Tranio]   Hark,  Tninio !  thou 

may'st  hear  Minerva  speak. 
Ilor.  Signior  Baptista,  will  you  be  so  strange? 
Sorry  am  I  that  our  good  will  effects 
Bianca's  grief. 

Ore.  Why  will  you  mew  her  np, 

Signior  Baptista,  for  this  fiend  of  hell, 
And  make  her  bear  the  penance  of  her  tongue! 
Bap.  Content  ye,  gentlemen;  I  am  resiJv'd: 
Go  in,  Bianca:  [Esnt  Bianco. 


*  A  stale,  i.e.  a  common  harioi. 

•  Peat,  ie,  little  pet.  from  petit  (Tr.\ 
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Ajiil  for  I  know  she  taketh  most  delight      fla 
In  muaic,  isatrumeutfi  aiitl  poetry, 
ScboolmAsters  will  I  keep  within  my  houae, 
Fit  to  instruct  her  youth. — If  you,  Hort«Daio, 
Or  Sigcior  Gremio,  you, — know  aiiy  auch. 
Prefer  them  hither;  for  to  cuuniug'  meu 
I  will  he  very  kind,  and  lil)eral 
To  mine  own  children  in  good  hringiug  up: 


And  so  farewell  Kathariua,  you  may  stay;  IW 
For  I  have  more  to  commune  with  Bianco. 

[Exit. 
Kaik.  Why,  and  I  trust  I  ni;iy  go  too,  may 


In 


What,  shall  I  be  appointed  houra ;  as  though. 
Belike,  I  knew  not  what  to  take,  and  what 
To  leave,  hal  [Exit. 


~  Gre.  You  may  go  to  the  devil's  dam :  Qyour 
'gifta  are  ao  good,  here's  none  will  hold  you. 
/Our  love  is  not  so  great,  Hortensio,  but  we 
■  may  blow  our  nails  ti^tlier,  and  fast  it  fairly 
( out:  our  cake  'a  dough  on  both  aides.  ]  Fare- 
well :  yet,  for  the  love  I  bear  my  sweet  Biarica, 
if  I  can  by  any  means  light  on  a  6t  man  to 
teftch  her  that  wherein  she  delights,  I  will 
wish  him  to*  her  father. 
Hor.  So  will  I,  Signior  Gremio:  but  a  word. 


I  pray.  Though  the  nature  of  our  quarrel  yet 
never  brooked  i^arle,  know  now,  upiin  advice,' 
it  toucheth  us  both, — that  we  may  yet  again 
have  access  to  our  fair  mistress,  and  be  happy 
rivals  in  Bianca'a  love, — to  kibour  and  effect 
one  thing  specially.  ill 

Gre.  What  'a  that,  I  pray? 

Hot,  Marry,  sir,  to  get  a  husband  for  her 

Gre.  A  husban<l  1  a  devil. 
Hor.  I  say,  a  husband. 


'  Up€in  advia.  npon 
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Ore.  I  say,  a  devil.  Thinkest  thou,  Hor- 
tensio,  though  her  father  be  very  rich,  any  man 
is  so  very  a  fool  to  be  married  to  hell?         12« 

Hot.  Tush,  Gremio,  though  it  pass  your 
patience  and  mine  to  endure  her  loud  alarums, 
why,  man,  there  be  good  fellows  in  the  world, 
an  a  man  could  light  on  them,  would  take  her 
with  all  faults,  and  money  enough. 

Ore,  I  cannot  tell:  but  I  had  as  lief  take 
her  dowry  with  this  condition, — to  be  whipped 
at  the  high  cross  every  morning. 

Ilor.  Faith,  ajs  you  s«iy,  there  ^s  small  choice 
in  rotten  apples.  But  come ;  since  this  bar  in 
law  makes  us  friends,  it  shall  be  so  far  forth 
friendly  maintained,  till  by  helping  Baptista's 
eldest  daughter  to  a  husband,  we  set  his 
youngest  free  for  a  husband,  and  then  have 
to't  afresh. — Sweet  Bianca  ! — Happy  man  be 
his  dole !  He  that  runs  fastest  gets  the  ring. 
How  say  you,  Signior  Gremio  ? 

Ore.  I  am  agreed;  and  would  I  had  given 
him  the  best  horse  in  Padua  to  begin  his  woo- 
ing, that  would  thoroughly  woo  her,  wed  her, 
and  bed  her,  and  rid  the  house  of  her!  Come 
on.  \Exeurvt  Gremio  and  Ilortermo,   150 

Tra.  I  pray,  sir,  tell  me, — is  it  possible 
That    love  should  of    a    sudden  take   such 
hold? 

Ltic.  O  Tranio,  till  I  found  it  to  be  true, 
I  never  thought  it  jKJssible  or  likely ; 
But  see,  while  idly  I  stood  looking  on, 
I  found  the  effect  of  love  in  idleness : 
And  now  in  plainness  do  confess  to  thee, — 
;  Q  That  art  to  me  as  secret  and  as  dear 
^As  Anna  to  the  queen  of  Carthage  was, —  ] 
Tranio,  I  bum,  I  pine;  I  j^erish,  Tranio,      leo 
If  I  achieve  not  this  young  modest  girl. 
Counsel  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  canst; 
Assist  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  wilt 

Q  Tra.  Master,  it  is  no  time  to  chide  you 
now; 

!  Affection  is  not  rated ^  from  the  heart: 
^  If  love  have  touch'd  you,  nought  remains  but 

\  80, 

^jRedime  te  captum  quam  qv^as  minimo. 

Lu<:.  Gramercies,  lad,  go  forward ;  this  con- 
tents: 
The  rest  will  comfort,  for  thy  counsel's  sound.] 

Ratedt  scolded. 
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Tra.  Master,  you  look'd  so  longly  on  the 

maid,  17I 

Perhaps  you  mark'd  not  what  'a  the  pith  of  aJL 

Luc.  0  yes,  I  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  faee, 

Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor'  had, 

That  made  great  Jove  to  humble  him  to  her 

hand, 
When  with  his  knees  he  kiss'd   the  CretsD 
strand. 
Tra.  Saw  you  no  more?  mark'd  you  not 
how  her  sister 
Began  to  scold  and  raise  up  such  a  storm. 
That  mortal  ears  might  hardly  endure  the  din? 

Luc.  Tranio,  I  saw  her  coral  lips  to  move, 
And  with  her  breath  she  did  perfume  the 
air :  i« 

Sacred  and  sweet  was  all  I  saw  in  her. 
Tra.  Nay,  then,  't  is  time  to  stir  him  boa 
his  trance. — 
I  pray,  awake,  sir :  if  you  love  the  maid, 
Bend  thoughts  and  wits  to  achieve  her.  TTius 

it  stands : 
Her  eldest  sister  is  so  curst  and  shrewd,' 
That,  till  the  father  rid  his  hands  of  her, 
master,  your  love  must  live  a  maid  at  home; 
And  therefore  has  he  closely  mew'd  her  up, 
Because  he  will  not  be  annoy'd  with  suitors. 
Luc.  Ah,  Tranio,  what  a  cruel  father's  he! 
But  art  thou  not  advis*d,  he  took  some  care  wi 
To  get  her  cimning  schoolmasters  to  instruct 
her? 
Tra.  Ay,  marry,  am  I,  sir;  and  now'ti* 

plotted. 
Luc.  I  have  it,  Tranio. 
Tra.  Master,  for  my  hand. 

Both  our  inventions  meet  and  jump  in  one. 
L7W.  Tell  me  thine  first 
Tra.  You  will  be  schoolmaster, 

And  undertake  the  teaching  of  the  maid : 
That  ^s  your  device. 

Luc.  It  is :  may  it  be  done? 

Tra.  Not  possible ;  for  who  shall  bear  your 
part. 
And  be  in  Padua  here  Vincentio's  son,       «• 
Keep  house,  and  ply  his  book;  welcome  his 

friends ; 
Visit  his  countr3rmen,  and  banquet  them? 


*  DaxtgJUer  qf  Agenor,  %.e.  Siuropa. 
s  ShretDdf  mUohierout. 
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Luc.  Basta;^  content  thee,  for  I  have  it  full 
We  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  any  house,    204 
Nor  can  we  be  distinguish'd  by  our  faces 
For  man  or  master;  then  it  follows  thus; — 
Thou  shalt  be  master,  Tranio,  in  my  stead, 
Keephou8e,and  port,* and  servants,  as  I  should: 
I  will  some  other  be;  some  Florentine, 
Some  Neapolitan,  or  mean  man  of  Pisa.       210 
'T  is  hatch'd  and  shall  be  so : — Tranio,  at  once 
Uncase  thee;  take  my  colour'd  hat  and  cloak: 
When  Biondello  comes,  he  waits  on  thee; 
But  I  will  charm  him  first  to  keep  his  tongue. 

[They  exchange  habits. 

Tra.  So  had  you  nee<l. 
In  brief,  sir,  sith  it  thuH  your  pleasure  is. 
And  I  am  tied  to  be  obedient; 
For  so  your  father  charg'd  me  at  our  parting, 
"  Be  serviceable  to  my  son,"  quoth  he. 
Although  I  think  'twas  in  another  sense;    220 
I  am  content  to  be  Lucentio, 
Because  so  well  \  love  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Tranio,  be  so,  because  Lucentio  loves: 
And  let  me  be  a  slave,  to  achieve  that  maid 
Whose  sudden  sight  liath  thrall'd  my  wounded 

eye. — 
Here  comes  the  rogue. 

EtUer  Biondello. 

Sirrah,  where  have  you  been? 
Bion.  Where  have  I  been !    Nay,  how  now! 
where  are  you? 
Majster,   has   my  fellow  Tranio  stol'n   your 

clothes? 
Or  you  stol'n  his?  or  both?  pray,  what's  the 
news?  230 

Luc.  Sirrah,  come  hither:  'tis  no  time  to 
jest, 
And  therefore  frame  your  manners  to  the  time. 
Your  fellow  Tranio  here,  to  save  my  life. 
Puts  my  apparel  and  my  countenance  on, 
And  I  for  my  escape  have  put  on  his; 
For  in  a  quarrel,  since  I  came  ashore, 
I  kiird  a  man,  and  fear  I  was  descried : 
Wait  you  on  him,  I  charge  you,  as  becomes. 
While  I  make  way  from  hence  to  save  my  life : 
You  understand  me? 

Bion,         I,  sir! — [J«icfe]  Ne'er  a  whit    240 


1  Batia,  i.e.  enough!  (Italian).    Dialectic  abbreviation 
for  abbastarua.  <  Port,  state. 


Luc.  And  not  a  jot  of  Tranio  in  your  mouth: 

Tranio  is  chang'd  into  Lucentio.  242 

Bion.  The  better  for  him :  would  I  were  so 

too! 
Tra.  So  would  I,  faith,  boy,  to  have  the 

next  wish  after. 
That  Lucentio  indeed  had  Baptista's  youngest 

daughter. 
But,  sirrah, — not  for  my  sake,  but  your  mas- 
ter's,— I  advise 
You  use  your  manners  discreetly  in  all  kind  of 

companies: 
Wlien  I  am  alone,  why,  then  I  am  Tranio; 
But  in  all  places  else,  your  master  Lucentio. 

Lii€.  Tranio,  let's  go:  260 

One  thing  more  rests,  that  thyself  execute. 
To  make  one  among  these  wooers:  if  thou  ask 

me  why, 
Sufficeth,  my  reasons    are    both    good    and 

weighty.  [Ea;eimt. 

[  The  presenters  above  speak.  ) 

First  Serv.  J/y  lord^  you  nod;  you  do  ?k)?J 

mind  the  play. 
Sly.  Yes^  by  A^aint  Anne,  do  I.    A  good  mat- 
ter, surely:  comes  there  any  more  of  it?  . 
Page,  ^[y  lord,  H  is  hut  begun.                          ] 
Sly.  'Tis   a    very   excellent  piece   of  work,], 
madam  lady:  would  V  were  done!                   259^ 

[They  sit  and  mark.  ]$ 

Scene  II.    Padua.  Before  Hortensio^s  house. 

Enter  Petruchio  and  his  man  Grumio. 

Pet.  Verona,  for  a  while  I  take  my  leave. 
To  see  my  friends  in  Padua,  but  of  all 
My  best  beloved  and  approved  friend, 
Hortensio;  and  I  trow  this  is  his  house. 
Here,  sirrah  Grumio;  knock, — knock,  I  say. 

Oni.  Knock,  sir !  whom  should  I  knock  ?  is 
there  any  man  has  rebused'  your  worship? 

[  Pet.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  here  soundly. 

Gru.  Knock  you  here,  sir!  why,  sir,  what 
am  I,  sir,  that  I  should  knock  you  here,  sir?  10 

Pet.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  at  this  gate. 
And  rap  me  well,  or  I  '11  knock  your  knave's  ^ 
j)ate. 

*  Rehuted,  probably  intentional  mistake  for  abuud. 
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^     (r'ru.  My  master  is  grown  quarrelsome. — I 
(         sliould  knock  you  first,  is 

<  And  then  I  know  after  who  comes  by  the 

<  worst  ] 

^     Pe^  [Will  it  not  be?] 
Faith,  sirrah,  an  you  '11  not  knock,  I  '11  ring  it; 
I  '11  try  how  you  can  sol,  fa,  and  sing  it 

[  Wrings  Grumio  by  the  ear;  whofalU. 
Oru,  Help,  masters,  help !  my  master  is  mad. 
Pet.  Now,  knock  when  I  bid  you,  sirrah 
villain ! 

Enter  Hortensio. 

Hor.  How  now!  what's  the  matter] — My 
old  friend  Grumio  I  and  my  good  friend  Petru- 
chio  I — How  do  you  all  at  Verona?  22 

Pet.  Signior  Hortensio,  come  you  to  part 
the  fray? 
Con  tutto  U  core,  ben  trovato,^  may  I  say. 

If  or.   Alia   nostra   casa    ben   ventUo,   molto 
honorato  sir/nor  mio  Petruc/tio.^ 
Eise,  Grumio,  rise :  we  will  compound  this 
quarrel 

Oru.  [Rising]  Nay,  't  is  no  matter,  sir,  what 
he  'leges'  in  Latin. — If  this  be  not  a  lawful 
cause  for  me  to  leave  his  service, — look  you,  sir, 
— he  bid  me  knock  him  and  rap  him  soundly, 
sir:  well,  was  it  fit  for  a  servant  to  use  his 
master  «o,  being  perhaps,  for  aught  I  see,  two 
and  thirty, — a  pip  out?  32 

<Q  Whom,  would  to  God,  I  had  well  knock'd  at 

<  first, 

J  Then  had  not  Grumio  come  by  the  worst 

<  Pet.  A  senseless  A'illain  I — Good  Hortensio, 
J I  Imde  the  rascal  knock  upon  your  gate, 
^And  could  not  get  him  for  my  heart  to  do  it 

5  Gru.  Knock  at  the  gate! — O  heavens!  Spake 
J  you  not  these  wonls  plain, — "Sirrah,  knock 
^me  here,  rap  me  here,  knock  me  well,  and 
^ knock  me  soundly"?  And  come  you  now 
;  with — knocking  at  the  gate  ?  ]  43 

Pet.  SiiTah,  be  gone,  or  talk  not,  I  advise 

you. 
Ilor.  Petnichio,  patience;   I  am  Grumio's 

pledge : 
Why,  this'*  a  heavy  chance  'twixt  him  and  you. 


» i  e.  With  all  my  heart,  well  found. 
*  •*  Welcome  to  our  house,  my  much  hunuured  signior 
Petnichio." 
■«  Uffet,  alleges.  *  Thu'  =  thU  is. 
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Your  ancient,  trusty,  pleasant  servant  Gruim 
And  tell  me  now,  sweet  friend,  what  hippj 

gale 
Blows  you  to  Padua  here,  from  oki  Veronal 
Pet.  Such   wind   as  scatters  yoimg  ma 

through  the  world,  » 

To  seek  their  fortunes  farther  than  at  homt. 
Where  small  experience  grows.      But>  in  a 

few,* 
Signior  Hortensio,  thus  it  stands  with  me: 
Antonio,  my  father,  is  deoeas'd; 
And  I  have  thrust  myself  into  this  maie, 
Haply  to  wive  and  thrive  as  best  I  may: 
Crowns  in  my  purse  I  have,  and  goods  at  home, 
And  so  am  come  abroad  to  see  the  workL 
Hot.  Petruchio,  shall  I,  then,  come  roandlT 

to  thee,  5» 

And  wish  thee  to^  a  shrewd  ill-faTour'd  wife? 
Thou  'dst  thank  me  but  a  little  for  my  counael: 
And  yet  I  '11  promise  thee  she  shall  be  rich, 
And  very  rich: — but  thou'rt  too  much  my 

friend, 
And  I  '11  not  wish  thee  to  her. 

Pet.  Signior  Hortensio,  'twixt  such  frieodi 

as  we 
Few  words  suffice;  and  therefore,  if  thou  know 
One  rich  enough  to  be  Petruchio's  wife, — 
As  wealth  is  burden  of  my  wooing  dance,— 
Be  she  as  foul  as  was  Florentius*  love. 
As  old  as  Sibyl,  and  as  curst  and  shrewd     7^ 
As  Socrates'  Xanthippe,  or  a  worse, 
She  moves  me  not,  or  not  removes,  at  least 
Affection's  edge  in  me,  were  she  as  roug^ 
As  are  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas: 
I  come  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua; 
If  wealthily,  then  happily  in  Padua. 

[  Gru.  Nay,  look  you,  sir,  he  tells  you  flatly 
what  his  mind  is:  why,  give  him  gold  enough 
and  marry  him  to  a  puppet  or  an  aglet-babj;^ 
or  an  old  trot^  with  ne'er  a  tooth  in  her  head, 
though  she  have  as  many  diseases  as  two  and 
fifty  horses:  why,  nothing  comes  amiss,  so 
money  comes  withal.  ] 
Jlor.  Petruchio,  since  we  are  stepp'd  thus 

far  in, 

*  In  a  few,  i.e.  in  short 
«  Wish  thee  to,  i.e.  recommend  thee  to. 
'  Aglet  baby,  a  small  figure  cut  on  the  tag  of  a  point,  or 
lace. 
■  Trot,  an  old  woman  (in  a  cootemptuoua  sense) 
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I  will  continue  that  I  broach'd  in  jest  S4 

I  can,  Petruchio,  help  thee  to  a  wife 

With  wealth  enough,  and  young  and  beauteous, 

Brought  up  as  best  becomes  a  gentlewoman: 

Her  only  fault, — and  that  is  faults  enough, — 

Is  that  she  is  intolerable  curst, 

And  shrewd,  and  fro  ward;  so  beyond  all  mea- 


sure. 


90 


That,  were  my  state  far  worser  than  it  is, 
I  would  not  wed  her  for  a  mine  of  gold. 
Pet.  Hortensio,   peace!    thou  know'st  not 
gold's  effect: 
Tell  me  her  father's  name,  and  't  is  enough; 
(f  For  I  will  board  her,  though  she  chide  as 
\         loud 
<  As  thunder,  when  the  clouds  in  autumn  crack,  ] 

Hor.  Her  father  is  Baptista  Minola, 
An  affable  and  courteous  gentleman : 
Her  name  is  ELatharina  Minola, 
Renown'd  in  Padua  for  her  scolding  tongue.  lOO 
Pet.  I  know  her  father,  though  I  know  not 
her; 
And  he  knew  my  deceased  father  well. 
I  will  not  sleep,  Hortensio,  till  I  see  her; 
And  therefore  let  me  be  thus  bold  with  you, 
To  give  you  over  at  this  first  encounter, 
Unless  you  will  accompany  me  thither. 

Ont.  I  pray  you,  sir,  let  him  go  while  the 

humour  lasta     C^  my  word,  an  she  knew  him 

as  well  as  I  do,  she  would   think  scolding 

would  do  little  good  upon  him :  slie  may  per- 

liaps  call  him  half  a  score  knaves  or  so:  why, 

that's  nothing;  an  he  begin  once,  he'll  rail 

>in  his  rope- tricks.^    p'U  tell  you  what,  sir, 

[  an  she  stand  him  but  a  little,  he  will  throw  a 

^-  figure  in  her  face,  and  so  disfigure  her  with  it, 

/  that  she  shall  have  no  more  eyes  to  see  withal 

-;  than  a  cat.]    You  know  him  not,  sir. 

Hor.  Tarry,  Petruchio,  I  must  go  with  thee. 
For  in  Baptista's  keep  my  treasure  is: 
He  hath  the  jewel  of  my  life  in  hold. 
His  youngest  daughter,  beautiful  Bianca;    120 
And  her  withholds  from  me,  and  other  more. 
Suitors  to  her  and  rivals  in  my  love; 
Supposing  it  a  thing  impossible, — 
For  those  defects  I  have  before  rehears'd, — 
Tliat  ever  Katharina  will  be  woo'd; 
Therefore  this  order  hath  Baptista  ta'en, 

>  Rape-tridc9^  ie.  abosire  Ungnage. 


That  none  shall  have  access  unto  Bianca 
Till  Katharine  the  cm-st  have  got  a  husband. 

Gru,  Katharine  the  curst  I 
A  title,  for  a  maid,  of  all  titles  the  worst    iso 

Uor.  Now  shall  my  friend  Petruchio  do  me 
grace. 
And  offer  me,  disguis'd  in  sober  robes, 
To  old  Baptista  as  a  schoolmaster 
Well  seen^  in  music,  to  instruct  Bianca; 
That  so  I  may,  by  this  device,  at  least, 
Have  leave  and  leisure  to  make  love  to  her. 
And,  unsusjiected,  court  her  by  herself. 

Gtu.  \^A8ul€\  Here 's  no  knavery  I  See,  to 
beguile  the  old  folks,  how  the  young  folks 
lay  their  heads  together !  140 

Enter  Grkmio;  and  Lucentio  disguised,  wiUi 
books  under  his  arm. 

Master,  master,  look  about  you:   who  goes 
there,  ha? 
Hor.  Peace,  Grumio !  it  is  the  rival  of  my 
love. 
Petruchio,  stand  by  a  while. 

Gru.  A  proper  stripling,  and  an  amorous ! 

[Petruchio  a  fid  Grumio  retire. 
Gre.  O,  very  well;  I  have  perus'd  the  note. 
Hark  you;  I  '11  have  them  very  fairly  bound: 
All  books  of  love,  see  that  at  any  hand; 
And  see  you  read  no  other  lectures  to  her: 
You  imderstand  me : — over  and  beside 
Signior  Baptista's  liberality,  150 

I  '11  mend  it  with  a  largess.    QTake  your  papers 

too, 
And  let  me  have  them  very  well  perfum'd: 
For  she  is  sweeter  than  perfume  itself. 
To  whom  they  go.]     What  will  you  read  to 
her? 
Luc.  Whate'er  I  read  to  her,  I  '11  plead  for 
you 
As  for  my  patron,—  stand  you  so  assur'd, — 
As  firmly  as  yourself  were  still  in  place: 
Yea,  and  perhaps  with  more  successful  words 
Than  you,  unless  you  were  a  scholar,  sir. 
Gre.  O  this  learning !  what  a  thing  it  is !  iflo 
Gni.  O  this  woodcock!  what  an  ass  it  is! 
Pet.  Peace,  sirrah ! 

Hor.  Grumio,  mum !  God  save  you,  Signior 
Gremio. 


s  WeU  $een,  weU  skUled. 
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_  Ore.  Aiicl   you're   well   met,  Signii 

tensio.    Trow  you  IM 

Whither  I  am  going?     To  BajrtiBta  Mitiola. 
I  promia'd  to  iuquire  carefully 
About  a  schoolmaster  for  the  fair  Bianea: 
AnJ  by  good  fortune  I  have  lighted  well 
On  tliia  young  man,  for  learning  and  behaTiour 
Fit  for  her  turn;  well  read  in  iJoetry,  ITO 
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And  other  books, — good  ones,  I  warrant  jt 
//or.  1  is  well ;  and  I  have  met  a  gendemu 

Hnth  {iromia'd  me  to  help  me  to  another,    in 

A  fine  musician  to  instruct  our  mistress; 

So  shaU  I  no  whit  be  behind  in  duty 

To  fair  Bianea,  so  belov'd  of  me. 

Ore.  Belov'd  of  me,— and  that   my  deedi 
shall  prove. 


love: 
Listen  to  nie,  and  if  you  sjieak  me  fair,        IM 
I'll  tell  you  newB  indifferent  goiHl  fur  cither. 
Here  is  a  gentleman  whom  liy  L'haiii.'e  I  met, 
U|ion  agreement  from  lis  tn  his  liking. 
Will  undertake  to  woo  curat  Katliariiie, 
Yea,  and  to  marry  her,  if  her  dowry  jileasc. 

Ore.  So  said,  no  done,  is  well; — 
Hortensio,  have  you  told  him  all  her  faiiltaJ 

Pet.  I  know  she   is   an  irkaume   In'Rwling 

If  that  be  all,  masters,  I  hear  no  harm. 


Ore.  No,  say'st  me  so,  friend )    What  coun- 
tryman? I* 
I'ft.  Boni  in  Verona,  iJd  Antonio's  son; 
My  father  dead,  my  fortune  lives  for  me; 
And  I  do  hope  good  days  and  long  to  see. 
Ore.  O,  such  a  life,  with  such  a  wife,  wr* 
strange '. 
QBut  ifyoH  have  a  stomach,  to 'ti' God's  name; 
You  shiill  have  me  assisting  you  in  all.  J 
But  will  you  woo  this  wild-catl 

Pet.  Will  I  livel 

Oru.  [^.irfe]  Will  he  woo  her?  ay.  or  111 

hang  her. 
Pet.  Why  came  I  hither,  but  to  that  intent! 
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Think  you  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears?  200 
([Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar? 
Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  puffd  up  with  winds, 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar  chafed  with  sweat? 
^Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field, 
^  And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies?] 
Have  I  not  in  a  pitched  battle  heard 
Ix>ud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets' 

clang? 
And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue, 
That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  th'  ear 
As  will  a  chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire  ?  210 

Tuah,  tush  I  fear*  l)oys  with  bugs.^ 

Gru.  For  he  fears  none. 

Ore.  Hortensio,  hark: 
This  gentleman  is  happily  arriv'd. 
My  mind  presumes,  for  his  own  good  and  ours. 

Hot.  I  promis'd  we  would  be  contributors, 
And  bear  his  charge  of  wooing,  whatsoe'er. 

Gre,  And  so  we  will;  provided  that  be  win 
her. 

Gru.  I  would  I  were  as  sure  of  a  good  dinner. 

Enter  Tranio,  disguised  as  Lucentio^  and 

BlONDELLO. 

Tra.  Gentlemen,  God  save  you.     If  I  may 

Ije  bold. 
Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  which  is  the  readiest 

way  220 

To  the  house  of  Signior  Baptista  Minola  ? 

Bion.  He  that  has  the  two  fair  daughtera: — 
is 't  he  you  mean  ? 

Tra.  Even  he,  Biondello. 

Gre.  Hark  you,  sir;  you  mean  not  her  to — 

Tra.  Perhaps,  him  and  her,  sir:  what  have 

you  to  do? 
Pet.  Not  her  that  chides,  sir,  at  any  hand, 

I  pray. 
Tra.  I  love  no  chiders,  sir. — Biondello,  let 's 

away. 
Luc.  [Aside]  Well  begun,  Tranio. 
Hor.  Sir,  a  word  ere  you  go; 

Are  you  a  suitor  to  the  maid  you  talk  of,  yea 

or  no?  230 

Tra.  And  if  I  be,  sir,  is  it  any  offence  ? 
Gre.  No;  if  without  more  words  you  will 

get  you  hence. 


Tra.  Why,  sir,  I  i)ray,  are  not  the  streets  as 
free 
For  me  as  for  you  ? 

Gre.  But  so  is  not  she. 

Tra.  For  what  reason,  I  beseech  you  I 

Gre.  For  this  reason,  if  you  '11  knoM', 

That  she 's  the  choice  love  of  Signior  Gremio. 

Hor.  That  she 's  the  chosen  of  Signior  Hor- 
tensio. 

Tra.  Softly,  my  masters !  if  you  be  gentle- 
men, 
Do  me  this  right, — hear  me  with  patience. 
Baptista  is  a  noble  gentleman,  2J0 

To  whom  my  father  is  not  all  unknown; 
And  were  his  daughter  fairer  than  she  is. 
She  may  more  suitors  have,  and  me  for  one. 
Q  FairLeda'a  daughter^  had  a  thousand  wooers; 
Then  well  one  more  mav  fair  Bianca  have:       ) 
And  so  she  shall;  Lucentio  shall  make  one. 
Though  Paris  came  in  hope  to  8j)eed  alone. 


Gre.  What!  this  gentleman  will  out-talk  usall.  ^ 
Lur.  Sir,  give  him  head:  I  know  he  '11  prove'' 


{ 


\Fear,  le.  frighten. 


*Bug»t  i-0.  bugbean. 


a  jade.  '' 

Pet.  Hortensio,  to  what  end  are  all  these' 
words  ?  250  { 

Nor.  Sir,  let  me  be  so  bold  as  ask  you  this, ' 
Did  you  yet  ever  see  Biii)ti8ta's  daughter?        / 

7ra.   No,  sir;  but  hear  I  do  that  he  hath^ 

two,  / 

The  one  as  famous  for  a  scolding  tongue,  '^ 

As  is  the  other  for  l^eauteous  modesty.  ( 

Pet.  Sir,  sir,  the  first 's  for  me;  let  her  go  by.  J 

Gre.  Yea,  leave  that  lal)our  to  great  Hercules;  j 
And  let  it  be  more  than  Alcides'  tw^elve.]        i 

Pet.  Sir,  understand  you  this  of  me,  in  sooth: 
The  youngest  daughter,  whom  you  hearken  for, 
Her  father  keeps  from  all  access  of  suitors,  261 
And  will  not  promise  her  to  any  man 
Until  the  elder  sister  first  be  wed: 
The  younger  then  is  free,  and  not  before. 

Tra.  If  it  be  so,  sir,  that  you  are  the  man 
Must  stead  us  all,  and  me  among  the  rest; 
f  And  if  you  break  the  ice,  and  do  this  feat,    - 
Achieve  the  elder,  set  the  younger  free 
For  our  access, — whose  haj)  shall  be  to  have  her  J 
Will  not  so  graceless  be  to  be  ingrate.  270  .> 

Nor.  Sir,  you  say  well,  and  well  you  do  con-  j 
ceive;  < 

'  Leda's  dattghter^  Helen. 
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i  And  since  you  do  profess  to  be  a  suitor,       272 
!  You  must,  as  we  do,  gratify  this  gentleman, 
I  To  whom  we  all  rest  generally  beholding. 
Tra.    Sir,  I   shall  not  be  slack:   in  sign 
whereof,  ] 

Please  ye  we  may  contrive^  this  afternoon, 
And  quaff  carouses  to  our  mistress'  health, 


And  do  as  adversaries  do  in  law, 

Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  frieiKk 

Om,  Bion,  O  excellent  motion !     FeUova, 
let 's  be  gone.  se 

[  Hor,  The  motion 's  good  indeed,  and  be  ii] 


so:- 


i 


Petruchio,!  shall  be  your  benvenuto.'^  [ExeiuU.' 


ACT   II. 


Scene  I.     Padua.     A  room  in  Baptuta^s 

house. 

Enter  Katharina,  a)id  Bianca  with  her 
hands  hound. 

Bian.  Good  sister,  wrong  me  not,  nor  wrong 
yourself. 
To  make  a  bondmaid  and  a  slave  of  me; 
That  I  disdain :  but  for  these  other  goods, 
Unbind  my  hands,  I  '11  pull  them  off  myself, 
''ea,  all  my  raiment,  to  my  i>etticoat; 
r,  what  you  will  command  me,  will  I  do. 
So  well  I  know  my  duty  to  my  elders. 

Kath.  Of  all  thy  suitors,  here  I  charge  thee, 
tell 
Whom  thou  lov'st  best :  see  thou  dissemble  not 

Bian.  Believe  me,  sister,  of  all  men  alive, 
I  never  yet  beheld  tliat  ai)ecial  face  11 

Wliich  I  could  fancy  more  than  any  other. 
Kath.  Minion,  thou  liest:  is't  not  Horten- 

sio? 
Bian.  If  you  affect  him,  sister,  here  1  swear 
1 11  plead  for  you  myself,  but  you  shall  have 
him. 
Kath.  O,  then,  belike,  you  fancy  riches  more: 
You  will  have  Gremio  to  keep  you  fair. 

Bian.  Is  it  for  him  you  do  env^  me  so? 
Nay,  then,  you  jest,  and  now  I  well  perceive 
You  have  but  jested  with  me  all  this  while:  20 
I  prithee,  sister  Kate,  untie  my  hands. 
Kath.  If  that  be  jest,  then  all  the  rest  was 
so.  [Strikes  her. 

Enter  Baptista. 

Bap.  Why,  how  now,  dame  I  whence  grows 
this  insolence? — 


1  Contrive,  wear  out,  spend. 
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Bianca,  stand  aside: — ^poor  girl!  she  weeps:— 
[To  Bian4xi]  Go  ply  thy  needle;  meddle  hot 

with  her. — 
[To  Katharina]  For  shame,  thou  hilding-  of : 

devilish  spirit, 
Why  dost  thou  wrong  her  that  did  ne'er  wroof 

thee? 
When  did  she  cross  thee  with  a  bitter  word? 
Kath.  Her  silence  flouts  me,  and  I  'U  be  re- 

veng'd.  [Flies  at  Bianea, 

Bap.  [Holding  her  back]  What^  in  my  sight  ? 

— Bianca,  get  thee  in.     [Ejrit  Bianco,  » 
Kath.  Will  you  not  suffer  me?     Nay,  dot 

I  see 
She  is  your  treiisure,  she  must  have  a  hus- 
band; 
I  must  dance  bare-foot  on  her  wedding  day. 
And,  for  your  love  to  her,  lead  apes  in  helL 
Talk  not  to  me:  I  will  go  sit  and  weep. 
Till  I  can  find  occasion  of  revenge.  [Exit. 

Bap.  Was  ever  gentleman  thus  griev'd  as  V 
But  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Gremio,  Lucentio  in  the  habit  of  a  meat' 
man;  Petruchio,  ipith  Hortexsio  cu a  mu- 
sician; and  Tranio,  tvith  Bioxdello  heor- 
ing  a  lute  and  hooks. 

Ore.  Good  morrow,  neighbour  Baptista. 
Bap.  Good  morrow,  neighbour  Gremio.  God 
save  you,  gentlemen !  4i 

Pet.  And  you,  good  sir!     Pray,  have  you 
not  a  daughter 
Call'd  Katharina,  fair  and  virtuous? 
Bap.  I  have  a  daughter,  sir,  called  Katha- 
rina. 

s  Hilding,  i.e.  low  wretch. 
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Gre.  You  are  too  blunt:  go  to  it  orderly. 
PeU  You  wrong  me,  Signior  Gremio:  give 
me  leave. 
I  am  a  gentleman  of  Verona,  sir. 
That,  hearing  of  her  beauty  and  her  wit, 
Her  affability  and  l)ashful  modesty, 
Her  wondrous  qualities  and  mild  behaviour,  so 
Am  bold  to  show  myself  a  forward  guest 
Within   your  house,  to  make  mine  eye  the 

witness 
Of  that  report  which  I  so  oft  have  heaixi. 
And,  for  an  entrance  to  my  entertainment, 
I  do  present  you  with  a  man  of  mine, 

[Presenting  HoHensio. 
Cunning  in  music  and  the  mathematics, 
To  instruct  her  fully  in  those  sciences, 
Whereof  I  know  she  is  not  ignorant : 
Accept  of  him,  or  else  yuu  do  me  wrong : 
His  name  is  Licio,  born  in  Mantua.  60 

Bap.  You  're  welcome,  sir;  and  he,  for  your 
good  sake. 
But  for  ray  daughter  Katharine,  this  I  know. 
She  is  not  for  your  turn,  the  more  my  grief. 

Pet.  1  see  you  do  not  mean  to  part  with  her. 
Or  else  you  like  not  of  my  company. 

Bap.  Mistake  me  not;  I  speak  but  as  I  find. 
Whence  are  you,  sir?  what  may  I  call  your 
name? 
Pet.  Petruchio  is  my  name;  Antonio's  son, 
A  man  well  known  throughqut  all  Italy. 
Bap.  I  knew  him  well :  you  are  welcome  for 
his  sake.  70 

Ore.  Saving  your  tale,  Petruchio,  I  pray. 
Let  us,  that  are  poor  petitioners,  speak  too: 
Barnare!^  you  are  marvellous  forward. 

Pet.  O,  pardon  me,  Signior  Gremio;  I  would 

fain  be  doing. 
Gre.  I  doubt  it  not,  sir;  but  you  will  curse 
your  wooing. 
Neighl)our,  this  is  a  gift  verj'  grateful,  I  am 
sure  of  it.  To  express  the  like  kindness,  my- 
.self,  that  have  been  more  kindly  beholding 
t^  you  than  any,  freely  give  unto  you  this 
yomig  scholar  [presenting  Lucentio],  that  hath 
been  long  studying  at  Kheims;  as  cunning  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  other  languages,  as  the 
other  in  music  and  mathematics:  his  name  is 
Gambio;  pray,  accept  his  service. 

1  Baccare,  a  prorerbUl  expr«ttion=get  back! 


Bap.  A  thousand  thanks,  Signior  Gremio. 
— Welcome,  good  Cam  bio.  [To  Tranio]  But, 
gentle  sir,  methinks  you  walk  like  a  stranger: 
may  I  be  so  bold  to  know  the  cause  of  your 
coming  ? 

Tra.  Pardon  me,  sir,  the  boldness  is  mine 

own, 
That,  being  a  stranger  in  this  city  here,         90 
Do  make  myself  a  suitor  to  your  daughter, 
Unto  Bianca,  fair  and  virtuous. 
Nor  is  your  firm  resolve  unknown  to  me. 
In  the  preferment  of  the  eldest  sister. 
This  liberty  is  all  that  I  request. 
That,  \\\KH\  knowledge  of  my  parentage, 
I  may  have  welcome  'mongst  the  rest  that 

woo, 
And  free  access  and  favour  as  the  rest: 
And,  toward  the  education  of  your  daughters, 
I  here  bestow  a  simple  instrument,^  lOO 

And  this   small  packet  of  Greek  and  Latin 

books: 
If  you  accept  them,  then  their  worth  is  great 
Bap.  Lucentio  is  your  name ;  of  whence,  I 

pray? 
Tra.  Of  Pisii,  sir;  son  to  Vincentio. 
B'jp.  A  mighty  man  of  Pisa;  by  report 
I  know  him  well :  you  are  very  welcome,  sir. 
[To  Uortensio]  Take  you  the  lute,  [To  Lticen- 

ti(>]  and  you  the  set  of  books; 
You  shall  go  see  your  pupils  presently. — 
Holla,  within  I 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Sirrah,  lead  these  gentlemen 
To  my  two  daughters;  and  then  tell  them 
both,  110 

These  are  their  tutors:  bid  them  use  them  well. 
[E.vU  Ser canty  with  Lucentio  and  Uortensio, 
Biondello  following. 
We  will  go  walk  a  little  in  the  orchiird. 
And   then  to  dinner. — You  are  passing  wel- 
come. 
And  so  I  pray  you  all  to  think  yourselves. 
Pet.  Signior  Biiptista,  my  business  asketh 
haste, 
And  everj'  day  I  cannot  come  to  woo. 
You  knew  my  father  well,  and  in  him  me, 
Left  solely  heir  to  all  his  lands  and  goods. 


/ 


3  i.e.  The  lute  carried  by  Biondello. 
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ACIttto 


Whicli  1  liave  better'd  rather  tluui  decreos'J  : 
Then  tell  me,  if  I  get  jour  ilaugliter'a  luve,  12a 
Wliat  dowry  shall  1  have  witli  her  W  wife? 
Bap.  After  my  deatli,  tlie  oue  half  of  my 

And,  ill  ]x><8esHioii,  twenty  thousand  cmwus. 

Pet.  And,  for  tluit  dowiy,  I  '11  aasiire  her  of 
Her  widowhood,' — I*  it  tliat  abe  aurvive  me, — 
In  all  my  lands  and  leases  wliatsoever: 
Let  s{>einaltieB  be  therefore  dntwn  between  us, 
That  covenanbi  may  be  kept  on  either  han<l. 

Bap.  Ay,  when  the  apeeinl  thing  is  well  ol> 

That  Ih,  her  h>ve;  for  that  is  all  in  all.  m 

I'l-t.   Why,  that  it)  nothing;  for  1  tell  you, 
fiither, 
I  ani  as  peremjitory  as  aht  proud- mi niled; 
And  where  two  raging  lires  meet  together, 
Tbcy  d<i  coiiHUine  tlie  thing  tluit  feeds  their 

Tliough  little  fire  grows  great  with  little  wind, 
Yet  extreme  glints  will  blow  out  tire  and  all : 
Su  I  to  her,  and  bo  she  yields  to  uie ; 
Fur  I  am  rmigh,  and  woo  not  like  a  babe. 

liap.  Well,  mayst  tlioii  woo,  and  liappy  be 
tliy  H[ieed  I 
But  be  tlicm  arm'd  for  sonie  unhapi^v  words,  uo 

I'et.  Ay,  to  the  proof;  as  muuiiluins  are  for 

That  shake  not,  though  they  blow  peri>etwally. 
Ile-t 


Sap.  How  now,  my  friend  I  why  dost  thuu 

look  so  |)ale  ( 
//••r.  For  tear,  I  promise  you,  if  I  look  pale. 
JSii/r.   What,  will  uiy  daughter  prove  .i  good 

musician) 
//"f.  I  think  she'll  siKiner  prove  a  soldier: 
Iron  luiLy  hold  with  her,  but  never  lutes. 
ffiip.  Why,  then  tliou  canst  not  break  her 

totlifluU-? 
il"i:   Why,  no;  fcn'  she  hath  broke  the  lute 


I  did  lin 


U'll  li 


mk  her  frets,'     iso 
L-li  her  hiigeriiig; 
;nt  devilish  spirit, 


"Frets,  call  you  these?  "quoth  she;  "ITlfum 

witi  them:" 
And,  with  tliat  word,  she  struck  me  00  I 

And  through  tlie  instrument  my  pale  nu 

And  there  I  stood  amazed  for  a  while. 
As  on  a  pillory,  looking  through  the  lult: 
While  she  did  call  me  "rasctd  fiddler," 


And  "twangling  Jack,"  with  twenty  such  rik 

As  she  had  studied  to  misuse  me  so.  iff 

Pel.    Now,   by   the   world,    it    is   a   Imti 
wench; 
I  love  her  ten  times  more  than  e'er  I  did: 
U,  how  I  long  to  have  some  chat  witii  her! 
/Inp.  [T->  Norlenfiii]  Well,  go  witi  me,  »i*l 
be  not  so  discomBted: 
Proceed  in  practice  with  my  younger  daughter: 
She's   apt   to   learn,  and   thankful  for  gooJ 

Signior  Petruchio,  will  you  go  with  us, 
Ur  shall  I  send  my  daughter  K^te  to  yout 
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Per.  I  pray  you  do.    [Exeunt  all  but  Petru- 
diio.]  I  wiU  attend  her  here,      169 

And  woo  her  with  some  spirit  when  she  comes. 
Say  that  she  rail;  why,  then,  I  '11  tell  her  plain, 
She  sings  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale: 
Say  that  she  frown;  I  '11  say,  she  looks  as  clear 
As  morning  roses  newly  wash'd  with  dew: 
St  Say  she  be  mute  and  will  not  speak  a  word; 
>Then  I'll  commend  her  volubility, 
^  And  say  she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence: 
i  If  she  do  bid  me  pack,  I  '11  give  her  thanks, 
^As  though  she  bid  me  stay  by  her  a  week:|] 
If  she  deny  to  wed,  I  '11  crave  the  day  180 

When  I  shall  ask  the  banns  and  when  be  mar- 
ried.— 
But  here  she  comes;  and  now,  Petruchio,  speak. 

Enter  Katharina. 

Crood  morrow,  ELate;  for  that's  your  name,  I 
hear. 
KcUA.  Well  have  you  heard,  but  something 
hard  of  hearing: 
They  call  me  Katharine  that  do  talk  of  me.   I 
Pet.  You  lie,  in  faith;  for  you  are  call'a, 
plain  Elate, 
And  bonny  Kate,  and  sometimes  Kate  the 

curst; 
[But  Kate,  the  prettiest  Kate  in  Christen- 
dom, 
Kate  of  Kate-hall,  my  super-dainty  Kate, — 
For  dainties  are  all  Kates,    and   therefore, 
Kate,  190 

Take  this  of  me,  Kate  of  my  consolation; — ] 
Hearing  thy  mildness  prais'd  in  every  town, 
Thy  virtues  spoke  of,  and  thy  beauty  sounded. 
Yet  not  so  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs, — 
Myself  am  mov'd  to  woo  thee  for  my  wife. 
Eath,  Mov'd!  in  good  time:  let  him  that 
mov^d  you  hither 
Bemovc  you  hence:  I  knew  you  at  the  first 
You  were  a  moveable. 

Pet.  Why,  what's  a  moveable? 

Kath.  A  joint-stool.' 

Pet.  [Offering  his  knee]  Thou  hast  hit  it: 
come,  sit  on  me. 
^     r  Kath,  Asses  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are 
)         you.  200 


1  Joint-stool,  a  three-legged  stool,  made  of  pieces  joined 
together. 


Pet.  Women  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are 
you.  201 

Eath.  No  such  a  jade  as  you,  if  me  you 
mean. 

Pet.  Alas  I   good  Kate,  I  will  not  burden 
thee; 
For,  knowing  thee  to  be  but  young  and  light —  ] 

Eath.  Too  light  for  such  a  swain  as  you  to 
catch; 
And  yet  as  heavy  as  my  weight  should  be. 

Pet.  Should  be !  should  buzz !  *  ^ 

Eath.  Well  ta'en,  and  like  a  buzzard.') 

Pet.  O  slow-wing'd  turtle !  shall  a  buzzard  > 
take  thee?  ^ 

Eath.  Ay,  for  a  turtle,  as  he  takes  a  buz- 
zani. 

Pet.  Come,  come,  you  wasp;  i'  faith,  you 
are  too  angry.  210^ 

Eath.  If  I  be  waspish,  \)est  beware  my  sting. 

Pet.  My  remedy  is  then,  to  pluck  it  out. 

Eath.  Ay,  if  the  fool  could  find  it  where  it 
lies. 

Pet.  Who  knows  not  where  a  wasp  does  wear 
his  sting?     In  his  tail. 

Eath.  In  his  tongue. 

Pet.  Whose  tongue? 

Eath.  Yours,  if  you  talk  of  tails:  and  so  fare- 
well. 


Pet.  What,  with  my  tongue  in  your  tail? 
nay,  come  again,  ] 
Good  Kate;  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Eath.      That  I  '11  trj-.     [^<he  strikes  him.  220 
Pet.  I  swear  I  '11  cuff  you,  if  you  strike  again. 
Eath.  So  may  you  lose  your  arms:* 
If  you  strike  me,  you  are  no  gentleman ; 
And  if  no  gentleman,  why  then  no  arms. 
^Pet  A  herald,  Kate?    O,  put  me  in  thy 

iMwks! 
Eath.  Wliat  is  your  crest?  a  coxcomb? 
Pet.  A  combless  cock,  so  Kate  will  be  my 

hen. 
Eath.  No  cock  of  mine;  you  crow  too  like  a 


>> 


craven . 


5 


Pet.  Nay,  come,  Kate,  come;  you  must  not 
look  8()  sour. 


s  Should  buzz,  a  pun  is  intended  on  bee  (he)  and  buzz. 

*  Buzzard.    This  word  means  a  beetle,  as  well  as  the 
buzzard  hawlc. 

*  Lose  your  arms,  i.e.  lose  your  coat  of  onus,  which  a 
gentleman  had  a  right  to  wear. 

*  A  craven,  a  degenerate  cock. 
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Kiith.  Itiemy  fashiuii,  wlifiilaee  acrnb.  230 
Pet.  Why,  here 's  no  crab ;   aud  therefiire 

look  not  sour. 
Kath.  TliKre  is,  tliere  in. 
Pet.  Then  bIiow  it  me, 
Kath.    H;ul  I  a  gl;as,  I  w.,til.l 


/vr.  What. 

you  niCH 

1  iiiv  face? 

A'<(fA.  Well 

ail.lM  of 

-iifii  a 

-»iiiig  one. 

Pi-t.  Now, 

y  Saint 

Jforj,'**, 

I  am  t<K»  youi 

f..r  yoii. 

A'.rf/,.  W-t 

nil  are  » 

therM 

/',■/■.   T  L»  « 

Ih  ,ari'«. 

K.ith.  I  eai 

not 

/v.    Nay, 

lear  yin 

KaU' 

ill  sooth  yo 

Kntli.   I  chafe  yon,  if  I  Lirry:  let  me  go. 
Pd.  No,  not  tiwhit:  I  fin<l  ymi  passing  gentle. 


Twas  told  me  you  were  rough,  »nd  cu.t.ukI 

sullen,  » 

And  DOW  I  find  report  a  very  liar; 
For    tliou    art   pleasant,    ganteaome.  paninf 

courteous; 
But  slow  in  speech,  yet  sweet  as  spriug-tiiw 

flowers: 
Thou  caiist  not  frown,  tliou  canst  not  kct 

askance. 
Nor  bite  the  lip,  as  angry  wenchea  will ;     ai 
Nor  haat  thou  pleasure  to  be  croaa  in  tiillt; 
But    thou    with    mildness    eutertaiu'at    ih; 

wooers. 
With  gentle  conference,  soft  and  afialile. 
Why  does  tlie  world   report  that  Kate  Ji'lt 

[O  skiiderous  world  I   Kiite,  like  the  Ikacl- 

twig. 

Is  Htraight  and  slender;  iuu)  aa  brown  in  liiu 

As  hazel  nuts,  aud  Hweeter  than  the  kernels. 

U,  let  nie  see  thee  walk;  thou  doet  not  hah. 

Kiith.  Go,  fool,  and  whom  thou  keep'st  cum- 

Pet.  Did  ever  Dian  bo  become  a  grove,    ?" 
Ah  Kate  this  eliamber  with  her  princely  gaili 
O,  be  thou  Dian,  and  let  her  be  Kate; 
And  then  let  Kate  be  chnHte,  and  Dian  s^•^n- 

fui:3 

Kath.  Where  did  you  study  all  this  gwnllj 

speech?  • 

Pei.  It  is  extempore,  from  my  motlier-«tt 
Kalk.    A   witty   mother!    witlem  ebe  licr 

Pet.  Am  1  not  w 
Kath. 

P,'l.  CMany.eo 
in  thy  bed : 

And  therefore,  setting  all  this  chat  aside,    i'.i 
Tlius  in  plain  terms:  your  father  hath  cofr. 

That  you  shall  be  my  wife ;  your  dowry  'grwd 

And,  will  you,  nill  you,  I  will  marry  you.] 
Now,  Kate,  I  am  a  husbiisd  for  your  turn ; 
P.)r,  by  this  light,  whereby  I  see  thy  beauty. 
Thy  btauty,   that   doth  moke  me   like  tbrt 

well, 
Thou  must  be  married  lo  no  man  but  me ; 
For  I  am  he  am  bom  to  tame  you,  Kate, 
[And  bring  you  from  a  wild  Kate  to  a  £aU 


Yes;  keep  yoi 


t  Katharine 
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Cbtiformable,  as  other  household  Kates.*  ]  280 
Here  comes  your  father :  never  make  denial ; 
I  must  and  will  have  Katharine  to  my  wife. 

Be-enter  Baptista,  Gremio,  and  Tranio. 

Bap.  Now,  Signior  Petnichio,  how  speed  you 
with  my  daughter? 

Pet,  How  but  well,  sir?  how  but  well? 
It  were  impossible  I  should  speed  amiss. 

Bap,  Why,  how  now,  daughter  Katharine  I 
in  your  dumps? 

Kath.  Call  you  me  daughter?  now,  I  ])n)mise 
you. 
You  have  show'd  a  tender  fatherly  regard. 
To  wish  me  wed  to  one  half  lunatic ; 
A  mad-cap  ruffian,  and  a  swearing  Jack,     290 
That  thinks  with  oaths  to  face  the  matter  out. 

Pet.  Father,  't  is  thus : — yourself  and  all  the 
world, 
That  talkM  of  her,  have  talk'd  amiss  of  her : 
If  she  be  curst,  it  is  for  policy. 
For  she 's  not  froward,  but  modest  as  the  dove; 
f  She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  mom; 
For  patience  she  will  prove  a  second  Grissel, 
And  Roman  Lucrece  for  her  chastity :  ] 
And  to  conclude,  we  have  'greed  so  well  to- 
gether, 
That  upon  Sunday  is  the  wedding-day.        300 

Kath.  I  '11  see  thee  hang'd  on  Sunday  fii-st. 

Ore,  Hark,  Petruchio;  she  says  she'll  see 
thee  hang'd  first 

Tra.  Is  this  your  speeding?  nay,  then,  gooil 
night  our  fiart ! 

Pet.  Be  patient,  gentlemen ;   I  choose  her 
for  myself : 
If  she  and  I  \ye  pleas'd,  what's  that  to  you? 
T  is  bargain'd  'twixt  us  twain,  being  alone. 
That  she  shall  still  be  airst  in  company. 
C I  tell  you,  't  is  incredible  to  believe 
How  much  she  loves  me :  O,  the  kindest  Kate  I 
She  hung  about  my  neck ;  and  kiss  on  kiss  sio 
She  vied*  so  fast,  ]>rotesting  oath  on  oath. 
That  in  a  twink'  she  won  me  to  her  love. 
O,  you  are  novices !  't  is  a  world  to  see, 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 

1  Household  Katet.    The  pun  on  eat  and  KaU  la  obvi- 
ous in  thete  lines. 

s  Vied,  a  term  at  the  game  of  Primero  =  challenged,  or 
invited. 

*  Twink,  i.e.  wink  or  twinkle. 

VOL.  II. 


A  meacock*   wretch  can  make  the  curstestC 
shrew.  ]  i 

Give  me  thy  hand,  Kate :  I  will  unto  Venice, 
To  buy  apparel  'gainst  the  wedding-day. 
Provide  the  feast,  father,  and  bid  tlie  guests ; 
I  will  be  sure  my  Katharine  shall  be  fine. 
Bap.  I  know  not  what  to  say :  but  give  me 
your  hands ;  s*jo 

God  send  you  joy,  Petruchio!  'tis  a  match. 
Ore.  Tra.  Amen,  say  we:  we  will  be  wit- 
nesses. 
Pet.  Father,  and  wife,  and  gentlemen,  adieu ; 
I  will  to  Venice ;  Sunday  comes  apace : 
We  will  have  rings,  and  things,  and  tine  array; 
And  kiss  me,  Kate,  we  will  be  manned  o' 
Sundav. 
[Kceunt  Petmcltio  and  Katharina  several! t/. 
Ore.  Was  ever  match  clappM  up  so  suddenly? 
[|  Dap.  Faith,  gentlemen,  now  I  j)lay  a  mer-  - 
chant^s  i>art, 
And  venture  madly  on  a  de8j)erate  mart.  ; 

Tra.  'Twas  a  commodity  lay  fretting  by 


vou: 


.'{.'iO 


Twill  bring  you  gain,  or  {lerish  on  the  seiis.    .-; 

Baj}.  The  gain  I  seek  is,  (juiet  in  the  matcli.  ^ 

Ore.   No  doubt  but  he   hath  got  a  quiet; 

ciitch.  ^ 

But  now,  Baptista,  to  your  younger  daughter:^' 

Now  is  the  day  we  long  have  looked  for :  \ 

I  am  your  neighbour,  and  was  suitor  first.        \ 

Tra.  And  I  am  one  tliat  love  Bianca  more  j 

Tlian  words  can  witness,  or  your  thoughts  can ! 

guess.  ; 

Ore.  Youngling,  thou  canst  not  love  so  dear; 

as  I.  \ 

Tra.  Greybeard,  thy  love  doth  freeze.  $ 

Ore.  But  thine  doth  fry.     340 ) 

Ski])j)er,  stand  Imck  :  'tis  age  that  nourishetlLj 

Tra.  But  youth,  in  ladies'  eyes,  that  flou-^ 

ishetli.  ) 

Bap.   Content  you,  gentlemen:   I'll  com-j 

]K)und  this  strife :  > 

Tis  deetls  must  win  the  prize;   and  he,  of^ 

both,  ( 

That  can  assure  my  daughter  greatest  dower,  ' 

Shall  have  Bianca  s  love.  '^ 

Say,  Signior  Gremio,  what  can  you  assure  her?  < 


4  Meaco<k.  a  tame,  dastardly  fellow ;  a  henpecked  hus- 
band. 
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I     Ore.  First,  as  you  know,  1117  house  within 
i        the  city 

;Is  richly  fumiiihed  with  plat«  and  gold ; 
J  Basins  and  ewets,  to  lave  her  dainty  hands ; 
^My  hangings  ail  of  Tynan  tapestry;  ui 

fin  ivory  coffers  I  have  stuff'd  my  crowns; 
ijn  cypress  chests  my  arras  counterpoints,' 
^Costly  apparel,  tents,  and  canopiea, 


r  is  lying  in  MarBeillBr= 


;Fine  linen,  Turkey  cusliions  boss'd  with  ])earl. 
Valance  uf  Venice  gold  in  needlework; 
J  Pewter,  atid  brass,  and  all  things  that  belong 
To  house  or  housekeeping ;  then,  at  luy  farm, 
,  I  liave  a  hundred  ntilch-kine  tij  the  j>ail, 
^Sixscore  fat  oxen  standing  in  my  stadia,        sm 
■  And  all  tldngs  answerable  to  tliis  portion. 
f  Myself  am  struck  in  years,  I  must  confess; 
^And  if  I  die  to-morrow,  this  is  liers, 
Slf,  whilst  I  live,  she  will  be  only  wine. 

1  CouattrpoiuU,  coanterpum. 


Tra.  That  "only"  cune  well  in.-~8ir,  bl- 
tome: 
I  am  my  father's  heir  and  only  aon : 
If  I  may  have  your  daughter  to  my  wife, 
1 11  leave  her  houses  three  or  four  as  good, 
WitMn  rich  Pisa's  walla,  as  any  one 
Old  Siguior  Gremio  has  in  Padua ; 
Besides  two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year 

Of  fruitful  land,  all  which  sU' 

be  her  jointure. — 

What,  have  I  pindi'd  you,  Siguier 

Gremio? 

Ore.  Two  thousand  ducala  by  the 

year  of  land  '.  j 

My  land  amounts  but  to  so  muct 

in  all: 

That  she  shall  have;  beddes  an 

argosy 

Thatnoi 

What,  have  I  chok'd  you  with  u 

argosy? 

Tra.    Gri^mio,    'tis    known   mi 

father  liatb  no  less 

Than  tliree  great  argosies;  besidn 

two  gal  liases,'  » 

And  twelve  tight  gidlej-s:  Ibf* 

I  will  assure  her, 

Aud  twice  as  much,  whate'er  tlxn 

offer's!  next. 

Ore.   Nay,  I  have  offer'd  all,  1 

And  she  can  have  no  mote  tktfi 

all  I  have; 

If  you  like  me,  she  shall  have  me 

and  mine. 

Tra.  Why,  then  the  maid  is  niM 

from  all  the  world. 
By  your  firm  promise :  Gremio  is  out-vied. 

Hap.  I  must  confess  your  offer  ia  the  best ; 
And,  let  your  father  make  her  the  awurance. 
Sht;  is  your  own ;  else,  you  must  pardon  nw: 
If  you  sliould  die  before  him,  where's  bf 

Tra.  That 's  but  a  cavil ;  he  is  old,  I  yonng 
Ore.  And  may  not  young  men  die,  as  «kU 
as  old? 
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^ 


Bap.  Well,  gentlemen,  3W 

I  am  thus  resolv'd :  on  Sunday  next  you  know 
My  daughter  Elatluirine  is  to  be  married : 
Now,  on  the  Sunday  following,  shall  Bianca 
Be  bride  to  you,  if  you  make  this  assurance ; 
If  not,  to  Signior  Gremio : 
And  so,  I  take  my  leave,  and  thank  you  both. 

Gre,  Adieu,  good  neighbour.  [Exit  BaptUta. 

Now  I  fear  thee  not :    401 
Sirrah  young  gamester,  your  father  were  a 

fool 
To  give  thee  all,  and  in  his  waning  age 
Set  foot  under  thy  table :  tut,  a  toy ! 


An  old  Italian  fox  is  not  so  kind,  my  boy. 

[Exit. 
Tra.  A  vengeance  on  your  crafty  withered 
hide! 
Yet  I  have  fac'd  it  with  a  card  of  ten. 
T  is  in  my  head  to  do  my  master  good : 
I  see  no  reason  but  8upiK)8'd  Luceutio 
Must  get  a  father,  call'd — suppos'd  Vincentio; 
And  that 's  a  wonder :  fathers  commonly     411 
Do  get  their  children ;  but  in  this  case  of  woo- 
ing, 
A  child  shall  get  a  sire,  if  I  fail  not  of  my 

cunning.  ]  [Exit. 


$ 


ACT    III. 


Scene  I.     Pculua.     Baptista's  house. 

Enter  Lucentio,  Hortensio,  both  disguised; 

and  Bianca. 

Luc.    Fiddler,  forbear;   you  grow  too  for- 
wanl,  sir : 
Have  you  so  soon  forgot  tfce  enteitaiimient 
Her  sister  Katharine  welcom'd  you  withal  \ 
Ilor.  But,  wrangling  pedant,  this,  her  sis- 
ter, is 
The  patroness  of  heavenly  harmony : 
Then  give  me  leave  to  have  prerogative ; 
And  when  in  music  we  have  s])ent  an  hour. 
Your  lecture  sliall  liave  leisure  for  as  much. 

Luc.  Preposterous  ass,  tliat  never  read  so  far 
To  know  tlie  cause  why  music  was  ordain'd ! 
Was  it  not  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man,  11 

After  his  studies  or  his  usual  pain  ? 
Then  give  me  leave  to  read  philosophy. 
And  while  I  pause,  serve  in  your  harmony. 
Hor.  Sirrali,  I  will  not  bear  these  braves  of 

thine. 
Bian.  Why,  gentlemen,  you  do  me  double 
wrong, 
To  strive  for  tliat  which  resteth  in  my  choice: 
'  f  I  am  no  breeching  scholar  in  the  schools ; 
j;  1 11  not  be  tied  to  hours  nor  'pointed  times, 

<  But  learn  my  lessons  as  I  please  myself.        20 

<  And,  to  cut  off  all  strife,  here  sit  we  down :  ] 
[To  Hortensio']   Take  you  your  instrument, 

play  you  the  whiles ; 


His  lecture  will  be  done  ere  you  have  tun'd. 

llor.  You  '11  leave  his  lecture  when  I  am  in 
tune?  [To  Bianca. 

Luc.  That  will  be  never:  time  your  instru- 
ment. [Ilortensio  retires  ajxxrt. 

Bian.  Where  left  we  last? 

Luc.  Here,  madam :  [Beads. 

I/ar  ibiit  Simois;  hie  est  SiffeUi  teilns; 
Hir.  stefd'ut  Priaiui  rrgia  ctUa  sfnis.^ 

Bian.  Construe  them.  30 

Luc.  JIac  ifxity  as  I  told  you  before, — 
*Si//ioi>,  I  am  Lucentio, — hit;  est^  son  unto  Vin- 
centio of  Pisa, — Sigpin  tcllus^  disguised  thus 
to  get  your  Tove ; — J/ic  steterat,  and  that  Lu- 
centio that  comes  a-wooing, — Priami,  is  my 
man  Tranio, — regia^  bearing  my  port, — celsa 
senis,  that  we  might  beguile  the  old  panta- 
loon. 

J/or.  [Turning  tmcards  them]  Madam,  my 
instrument 's  in  tune. 

Bian.  Let 'shear.  [Hortensio  plays.]  Ofie! 
the  treble  jars. 

Luc.  Spit  in  the  hole,  man,  and  tune  again. 

Bian.  Now  let  me  see  if  I  can  construe  it : 
Hac  that  /Simow,  I  know  you  not,— ^ic  est 
Sigeia  tellus^  I  trust  you  not;  —  Hie  steterat 
Priajni,  take  heed  he  hear  us  not, — regia^  pre- 
sume not, — celsa  senis,  desi)air  not. 


1  On  this  side  flowed  Simois ;  here  is  the  Sigeian  land; 
Here  had  stood  the  lofty  palace  of  old  Priam. 

-Ovid,  Epitt.  Her.  i.  88,  84. 
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Ilor.  [Advancing]  Madam,  't  is  now  in  tune. 

Luc,  All  but  the  base. 

Ilor.  The  base  is  right ;  't  is  the  base  knave 

that  jars. 

[Atide]  How  fiery  and  forward  is  our  pedant ! 

Now,  for  my  life,  the  knave  doth  court  my 

love: 
Peda4cule^  I  '11  watch  you  better  yet  so 

Bian.  In  time  I  may  believe,  yet  I  mistrust 
Xw<?.    Mistrust  it   not;    [Seeing  Ilortensio 
listening']  for,  sure,  ^^Eacides 

Was  Ajax,  callM  so  from  his  grandfather. 
Bian.  I  must  believe  my  master;   else,  I 
I)romise  you, 
I  should  be  arguing  still  upon  that  doubt : 
But  let  it  rest.  [Turning  to  Ilortensio]  Now, 

Licio,  to  vou : 
Good  ma.ster.s,  tiike  it  not  unkindly,  pray. 
That  I  have  l>een  thus  pleasant  with  you  both. 
Ilor.  [To  Lucent io]  You  may  go  walk,  and 
give  me  leave  a  while : 
My  lessons  make  no  music  in  three  parts.     60 
Lui).  Are  you  so  formal,  sir?  well,  I  must 
wait, 
[Asids]  And  watth  witlial;  for,  but^  I  be  de- 
ceived, 
Our  tine  musician  gi'oweth  amorous. 

/lor.  !Madam,  before  vou  touch  the  instru- 

ment, 
To  leani  the  order  of  my  fingering, 
I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  ait ; 
To  teach  you  gamut  in  a  briefer  sort. 
More  pleasant,  jnthy,  and  effectual, 
Tlian  hath  l>een  taught  l)y  any  of  my  trade : 
And  there  it  is  in  writing,  fairly  drawn.       70 

Bian.  Why,  I  am  past  my  giimut  long  ago. 

Ilor.  Yet  read  the  gamut  of  Ilortensio. 

Bian.  [Rca(h]  "Gamut  I  am,  the  ground  of  all 
accord, 

A  re  J  to  plead  Ilortensio's  passion ; 
li  m!,  Bianca,  take  him  for  thy  lonl, 

C/a  nfj  that  loves  with  all  affection : 
/>  *tU  Tf,  one  cliff,'  two  notes  have  I : 
E  ia  mi\  show  pity,  or  I  die." 

Call  you  this  gamut?  tut,  I  like  it  not: 
}Q01d  fashions  plejise  me  best;  I  am  not  so 
J         luce,  80 

yTo  change  tnie  rules  for  odd  inventions.  ] 


1  But,  i.e.  unless. 


>  Cliff,  old  form  of  eU/. 
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Enter  a  Servant, 

Serv.  Mistress,  your  father  prays  yoa  kare 

your  books,  a 

And  help  to  dress  your  sister^s  chamber  up: 

You  know  to-morrow  is  the  wedding-day. 

Bian^    Farewell,  sweet    masters  both;  I 

must  be  gone.  [Exeunt  Bianca  attd 

SeriHinL 
Lite.  Faith,  mistress,  then  I  have  no  came 
to  stay.  [EriL 

Hor.   But  I  have  cause  to  piy  into  thi» 
pedant: 
Methinks  he  looks  as  though  he  were  in  lore: 
Yet  if  thy  thoughts,  Bianca,  be  so  humble 
To  cast  thy  wandering  eyes  on  fevery  stale,'  » 
Seize  thee  that  list :  if  once  I  find  thee  rang- 
ing, 
Hort^nsio  will  be  quit  with  thee  bv  changing. 

[ExiL 

Scene  II.     Padua.     Before  Baptigta'i  hou^. 

Enter  Baptista,Gremio,  Tranio,  Katharisa, 
Bianca,  Lucentio,  and  other*^  vrith  At- 
tendants. 

Bap.  [To  Tranio]  Siguier  Lucentio,  this  U 
the  'pointed*  day 
That  Kathai'ine  and  Petruchio  should  be  mar- 
ried. 
And  yet  we  hear  not  of  our  son-in-law. 
f  What  will  be  said?  what  mockery  will  it  be. 
To  want   the  bridegroom   when   the  prie* 

attends 
To  speidc  the  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage!]  . 
What  says  Lucentio  to  this  shame  of  ours  I 
Kath.   No  sliame  but  mine:   I  must,  for- 
sooth, be  forced 
To  give  my  hand,  opposed  against  mj  heut, 
Unto  a  mad-brain  rudesby*  full  of  spleen ;   w 
Who  woo'd  in  haste,  and  means  to  wed  at 

leisure. 
1 1  t<)ld  you,  I,  he  was  a  frantic  fool. 
Hiding  his  bitter  jests  in  blunt  behaviour: 
And,  to  be  noted  for  a  merry  man, 
He  '11  woo  a  thousand,  'point  the  day  of  mar- 
riage, ; 


s  SiaU,  decoy.  *  'poinUd,  Appointed. 

*  Rudeiby,  blusterer,  awagserer. 
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ACT  in.  R«D«  S. 
with  two 


Yet  1 


«U] 


to  wed  where   he   hath 


Now  must  the  worl<l  point  !it  poor  Kittharine, 
And    say,   "Lo,    there    is    mad    P«truchio's 

If  it  would  pleaae  him  come  and  marry 
her  1 "  20 

Tm.  Patience,  goo<l  Katharine,  anil 
Baptistu  too, 

I'pon  my  life,  Petnichio  raeana  but 
weU, 

Whatever  fortune  stays  hini  from  his 

Though  he  he  hlunt,  I  know  htm  (laMi- 

iiigwise; 
Though  he  be  merry,  yet  withal  he 's 
honest. 
K<ith.  'Would  Kathartue  had  never 
xeen  him  thinigh '. 
[Exit  vfi'f)in:f,  /(Jlotr&l  hg  JUanca 
and  olhert. 
Blip.  Go,  girl ;  1  cannot  blame  thee 
now  to  wecji ; 
For  such  nn  injury  would  vex  a  enint. 
Much  mure  a  nlirew  uf  thy  imjiatient 
humour.  90 


with  a  broken  hilt,  and  cha)teleHi 
■broken  points ;  his  horse  hipp'd  with  an  old 
mothy  muldle,  and  stirru|>s  of  no  kindred ; 
[  besides,  poeaess'd  with  the  glanders  and , 
lite  to  mo8e  in  the  chine;'  troubled  with; 
the  lamjaas,^  infected  with  the  fiiRhioos,*  full! 


Art 


r  BlOSDBLLO. 


Bion.  3I:uter,  master :  news,  old 
new^  and  such  news  a.s  you  never 
heard  of! 

Bap.  Is  it  new  and  old  tool  [how 
may  that  be  > 

Biun.  Why,  is  it  not  news,  to  hear 
of  Petruchio's  coming? 

Bap.  Is  he  come  1  - 

Bion.  Why,  no,  sir. 

Bap.  What  then )  JM«.  w^,.  PHn,chi>. 

Bion.  He  is  coming. 

Bap.  When  will  he  be  here) 

Bum.  When  he  stands  where  I  am,  and 
sees  you  there.  ]  41 

Tra.  Bnt  say,  what  is  thine  old  news) 

Bioa.  Why,  Petruchio  is  coming  in  a  new 
hat  ami  an  old  jerkin ;  a  pair  of  okl  breeches 
thrice  tum'd;  a  pair  of  boots  that  have  been 
candle-cases,  one  buckled,  another  lac'd;  an. 
old  rusty  sword  ta'en  out  of  the  town-armoury, 


of  wiiulg.dls,  8|ied  with  Hpavins,  rayed'  withi 
the   yellows,  past  cure  of   the  fives,]  stark, 

1  Chaprtra.    A  cAspo  meui  cither  tlie  guard  ol  the 
bllt.  ni  (be  malal  tip  oI  lh«  Kibbird. 
'  To  man  tit  At  ehint,  ■  cliKue  fometlmr)  ollad 


ban  ol  B  hone'i  moutlL 
■  Jtoyfd,  deUed,  dltcolonrcd. 
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spoil'd  with  the  staggers,  begnawu  with  the 
bots,  sway'd^  in  the  back,  and  shoulder-shot-* 
ten;*  near-legg'd  before,  and  with  a  half- 
check'd  bit  and  a  headstall  of  sheep's  leather, 
which,  being  restraiu'd  to  keep  him  from  stum- 
bling, hath  been  often  burst,  and  new-repaired 
with  knots ;  one  girth  six  times  piec'd,  and  a 
woman's  crupper  of  velure,'  which  hath  two 
letters  for  her  name  fairly  set  down  in  studs, 
and  here  and  there  piec'd  with  packthread. 

Bap.  Who  conicH  with  him  ?  (W 

Bion.  O,  sir,  his  lackey,  for  all  the  world 
caparison'd  like  the  horse ;  with  a  linen  stock* 
on  one  leg,  and  a  kersey  boot-hose  on  the 
other,  garter'd  with  a  red  and  blue  list;  an 
old  hat,  and  The  llumonr  of  Forty  Fancies 
prick'd  in 't  for  a  feather :  a  monster,  a  very 
monster  in  apparel,  and  not  like  a  Christian 
footboy  or  a  gentleman's  liickey. 

Tra.  'Tis  some  odd  humour  pricks  him  to 
this  fashion ; 
Yet  oftentimes  he  goes  but  mean-apparell'd. 

Bap.  I  am  glad  he's  come,  howsoe'er  he 
comes. 

|[  Bion.  Why,  sir,  he  comes  not. 

Bap.  Didat  thou  not  say  he  comes? 

Bion.  Who?  tliat  Petnichio  came? 

Bap.  Ay,  that  Petruchio  came.  so 

Bion.  No,  sir ;  I  say  his  horse  comes,  with 
him  on  his  back. 

Bap.  Why,  that 's  all  one. 

Bion.  Nay,  by  Saint  Jamy, 
I  hold  you  a  penny, 
A  horse  and  a  man 
Is  more  than  one. 
And  yet  not  many.  ] 

EtUer  Petruchio  very  hurriedly^  followed  by 
Grumio,  both  of  them  meanly  and  fantas- 
tically dressed. 

Pet.  Come,  come,  where  be  these  gallants? 

who's  at  home? 
Bap.  You  are  welcome,  sir. 
Pet.  And  yet  I  come  not  well.    90 

Bap.  And  yet  you  halt  not. 
Tra.  Not  so  well  'parell'd  as  I  wish  you 

were. 

1  Sicay'd,  strained. 

s  ShmtUUr-ahotlen,  sprained  in  the  shoulder. 

*  Velure,  velvet.  *  Stock,  stocking. 
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Pet.  Were  it  not  better  I  should  nuh  in 

thus?  fl 

But  where  is  Kate?  where  is  my  lovely  bride? 

How  does  my  father?    Greutles,  methinks  m 

frown: 
And  wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  companT, 
As  if  they  saw  some  wondrous  monument, 
Some  comet  or  unusual  prodigy? 
Bap.  Why,  sir,  you  know  this  is  your  wed- 
ding-day : 
First  were  we  "sad,  fearing  you  would  not 
come ;  IN 

Now  sadder,  that  you  come  so  unprovided. 
Fie,  doff  this  habit,  shame  to  your  estate, 
An  eye-sore  to  our  solemn  festival ! 

Tra.  And  tell  us,  what  occasion  of  import 
Hath  all  so  long  detain'd  you  from  your  wife, 
And  sent  you  hither  so  unlike  yourself? 
Pet.  Tedious  it  were  to  tell,  and  harsh  to 
hear: 
Sufficeth,  I  am  come  to  keep  my  word, 
Tliough  in  some  jxirt  enforced  to  digress; 
Which,  at  more  leisure,  I  will  so  excuse     "•* 
As  you  shall  well  be  satisfied  withaL 
But  where  is  Kate  ?   I  stay  too  long  from  her: 
The   morning  wears,  'tis   time  we  were  at 
church. 
Tra.  See  not  your  bride  in  these  unre^er- 
ent  robes: 
Go  to  my  chamber;  put  on  clothes  of  mine. 
Pet.  Not  I,  believe  me:  thus  I  'U  visit  her. 
Bap.  But  thus,  I  trust,  you  will  not  many 

her. 
Pet.  Good  sooth,  even  thus;  therefore  y 
done  with  words: 
To  me  she 's  married,  not  unto  my  clothes: 
|[  Could  I  repair  what  she  will  wear  in  me,  12& 
As  I  can  change  these  poor  accoutrements, 
'T  were  well  for  E^te,  and  better  for  myself.  ]. 
But  what  a  fool  am  I  to  chat  with  you. 
When  I  should  bid  good  morrow  to  my  bride, 
And  seal  the  title  with  a  lovely  kiss ! 

[Exeitnt  Petruchio  and  Gntwifi 
Tra.  He  hath  some  meaning  in  his  mad  at- 
tire: 
We  will  persuade  him,  be  it  possible, 
To  put  on  better  ere  he  go  to  church. 
Bap.  I  '11  after  him,  and  see  the  event  of 

this. 
[Kcetint  Baptistaj  GremiOy  and  Attendants. 
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Tra.  But  to  her  love  concemeth  us  to  add 
Her  father's  liking:  which  to  bring  to  pass,  isi 
Ab  I  before  imparted  to  your  worship, 
I  am  to  get  a  man, — whatever  he  be, 
It  skills  not  much,  we  '11  fit  him  to  our  turn, — 
And  he  shall  be  Vincentio  of  Pisa; 
And  make  assurance,  here  in  Padua, 
Of  greater  sums  than  I  have  promised. 
So  shall  you  quietly  enjoy  your  hope, 
And  marry  Hweet  Bianoa  with  consent. 

Luc.  Were  it  not  that  my  fellow-schoolmaster 
Doth  watch  Bianca's  steps  so  narrowly,  ui 
T  were  good,  methinks,  to  steal  our  marriage; 
Which  once  perfomi'd,  let  all  the  world  say  no, 
1 11  keep  mine  own,  despite  of  all  the  world. 

Tra.  That,  by  dei^rees,  we  mean  to  look  into. 
And  watch  our  vantfige  in  this  business : 
We  '11  over-reiieh  the  greybeard,  Greniio, 
The  narrow- j)n-ing  father,  Minola, 
The  quaint  musician,  amorous  Licio; 
AH  for  my  master's  sake,  Luceutio.  iso 

Re-enter  Gremio. 

Signior  Gremio,  came  you  from  the  church? 
(jre.  As  willingly  as  e'er  I  came  from  school. 
Tra.  And  is  the  bride  and  bridegroom  com- 
ing home  ? 
Or**.  A  bi-idegroom  say  you?  'tis  a  groom 
indeetl, 
A  grumbling  gioom,  and  that  the  girl  shall 
find 
Tra.  Curster  than  she  ?  why,  't  is  impossible. 
Gre.  Why,  he 's  a  devil,  a  devil,  a  very  fiend. 
Tra.  Why,  she 's  a  devil,  a  devil,  the  devil's 

dam. 
Gre.  Tut,  she's  a  lamb,  a  dove,  a  fool  to 
him  I — 
I  'U  tell  you.  Sir  Lucentio:  when  the  priest  160 
Should  ask,  if  Katharine  should  be  his  wife, 
"Ay,  by  gogs-wouns," ^  quoth  he;  and  swore  so 

loud, 
That,  all  amaz'd,  the  priest  let  fall  the  book; 
And,  as  he  stoop'd  again  to  take  it  up. 
The  mad-brain'd  bridegroom  took  him  such  a 

cuff. 
That  down  fell  priest  and  book,  and  book  and 

priest: 
"  Now  take  them  up,"  quoth  he,  "  if  any  list." 

1  0<Mjt-wcunM,  a  corraption  of  God's  wounds. 


Tra.  What  said  the  wench  when  he  arose 

again? 
Gre.  Trembled   and   shook ;    for   why,   he 
stamp'd  and  swore. 
As  if  the  vicar  meant  to  cozen  him.  170 

But  after  many  ceremonies  done, 
He  calls  for  wine:  **  A  health!"  quoth  he,  as  if 
He  had  been  aboanl,  carousing  to  his  mates 
After  a  storm ;  quaffd  off  the  muscadel,* 
And  threw  the  si»ps  all  in  the  sexton's  face; 
|[  Having  no  other  reason  ) 

But  that  his  beartl  grew  thin  and  hungerly. 
And  seem'd  to  ask  him  sops  as  he  was  drink- 
ing- ] 
This  done,  he  took  the  bride  about  the  neck. 

And  kiss'd  her  lips  with  such  a  clamorous 
smack,  ISO 

Tliat,  at  the  parting,  all  the  chuix*h  did  echo: 
And  I,  seeing  this,  came  thence  for  very  sliame; 
And  after  me,  I  know,  the  rout  is  coming. 
Such  a  mad  marriage  never  wjis  before: — 
Hark,  hark  I  I  hear  the  minstrels  play.  \^M\mc. 

Ri'-fuftY  pKTRix'iiio,  Katiiarixa,  Bianca, 
Baptista,  noRTENSio,  Grumio,  and  Train. 

Pit.  (ientlemen  and  friends,  I  thank  you  for 
your  jwiins: 
I  know  you  think  to  dine  with  me  to-day. 
And  have   prepard  great  store  of  wedding 

cheer; 
But  so  it  is,  my  haste  doth  call  me  hence. 
And  therefore  here  I  mean  to  take  my  leave.  190 

Bap.  Is't  |K)8sible  you  will  away  to-night? 

Pet.  I  must  away  tr)-day,  before  night  come: 
Make  it  no  wonder;  if  you  knew  my  busmess. 
You  would  entreat  me  rather  go  than  stay. 
And,  honest  company,  I  thank  you  all. 
That  have  l)eheld  me  give  away  myself 
To  this  most  patient,  sweet,  and  virtuous  wife: 
Dine  with  my  father,  drink  a  health  to  me; 
For  I  nuist  hence;  and  farewell  to  vou  all. 

Tra.  Let  us  entreat  you  stay  till  after  diimer. 

Pet.  It  may  not  he. 

Ore.  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pet.  It  cannot  be. 

Kat/i.  Let  me  entreat  you.  201 

Pet.  I  am  content. 


*  Museadel,  a  strong  sweet  wine,  made  from  muscat 
grapes. 
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Kath.  Are  you  content  to  stay? 

Pet.  I  am  content  you  shall  entreat  me  stay; 
But  yet  not  stay,  entreat  me  how  you  can. 
Kaih,  Now,  if  you  love  me,  stay. 
Pet.  Grumio,  my  horse. 

Oru.  Ay,  sir,  they  be  ready:  the  oats  have 
eaten  the  horsea 

Kath.  Nay,  then, 
Do  what  thou  canst,  I  will  not  go  to-day;    210 
No,  nor  to-morrow,  not  tiU  I  please  myself. 
Tlie  door  is  oi>en,  sir;  there  lies  your  way; 
<|[  You  may  be  jogging  whiles  your  boots  are 
(         green; 

'  For  me,  I  'U  not  be  gone  till  I  please  myself :  ] 
T  is  like  you  '11  prove  a  jolly  surly  groom. 
That  take  it  on  you  at  the  firat  so  roundly. 
Pet.  O  Kate,  content  thee;  prithee,  be  not 

angry. 
Kath.  I  will  be  angry:  what  hast  thou  to 
do? 
Father,  be  quiet:  he  shall  stay  my  leisure.  219 
are.  Ay,  marry,  sir,  now  it  tegins  to  work. 
Kath.  Gentlemen,   foi'ward    to   the   bridal 
dinner: 
I  see  a  woman  may  be  made  a  fool. 
If  she  had  not  a  spirit  to  resist. 

Pet.  They  shall  go  forwaixi,  Kate,  at  thy 
command. — 
Obey  the  bride,  you  that  attend  on  her; 
Go  to  the  feast,  revel  and  domineer, 
)r  Carouse  full  measure  to  her  maidenhead, 
Be  mad  and  merry, — or  go  hang  yourselves:  ] 
But  for  my  bonny  Kate,  she  must  w^ith  me. 
Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor 
fret;  230 


I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own:        2n 
She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels;  she  is  myhome^ 
|[  My  household  stuff,  my  field,  my  bam,       j 
My  horse,  my  ox,  my  aas,  my  any  thing;]     \ 
And  here  she  stands,  touch  her  whoever  dare; 
1 11  bring  mine  action  on  the  proudest  he 
That  stops  my  way  in  Padua. — Grumio, 
Draw  forth  thy  weapon,  we're   beset  wid 

thieves; 
Rescue  thy  mistress,  if  thou  be  a  man. — 
Fear  not,  sweet  wench,  they  shall  not  toach 
thee,  Kate:  sn 

I  '11  buckler^  thee  against  a  million. 
[Exeunt  PetruchiOy  Kaiharina^  and  Gmmio. 
Bap.  Nay,  let  them  go,  a  couple  of  quiet 

ones. 
Gre.  Went  they  not  quickly,  I  should  die 

with  laughing. 
Tra.  Of  all  mad  matches  never  was  the  like: 
[^Zu€.  Mistress,  what 's  your  opinion  of  your' 

sister? 
Bian.  That,  being  mad  herself,  she 's  bmuIIt 

mated. 
Ore.  I  warrant  him,  Petruchio  is  Kated 
Bap.  Neighbours  and  friends,  though  Iffide 
and  bridegroom  wants 
For  to  supply  the  places  at  the  table,  J**. 

You  know  there  wants  no  junkets^  at  the  feast 
Lucentio,  you  shall  supply  the  bridegmomi 

place; 
And  let  Bianca  take  her  sister's  room. 

Tra.   Shall  sweet  Bianca  practise  how  to 

bride  it? 
Bap.  She  shall,  Lucentio.  Come,  gentlemen, 
let's  go.]  [Ex^uhL 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  I.     A  J  fall  in  Petrxichid's  country 

house. 

Enter  Grumio. 

Gru.  Fie,  fie  on  all  tired  jades,  on  all  mad 
masters,  and  all  foul  ways  I    Was  ever  man  so 


I  /  11  buckler  thee,  I  11  shield  thee. 
s  JxnikeUi,  dninties. 
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beaten?  was  ever  man  so  rayd  ?'  was  ever  man 
so  weary?  I  am  sent  before  to  make  a  fire, 
and  they  are  coming  after  to  warm  them. 
|[  Now,  were  not  I  a  little  pot  and  soon  hot, 
my  very  lips  might  freeze  to  my  teeth,  mj 
tongue  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  my  heart  in 
my  IxjUy,  ere  I  should  come  by  a  fire  to  thaw 
me:  but  I,  with  blowing  the  fire,  shall  wim 

*  Ray'd,  covered  with  dirt 
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^myself;  for,  considering  the  weather,  a  taller 
<inan  than  I  will  take  cold.] — Holla,  ho!  CMr- 
tis! 

Enter  CuRTia 

Curt.  Wlio  is  that  calls  so  coldly  ? 

Gru.  A  piece  of  ice :  if  thou  doubt  it,  thou 
mayst  slide  from  my  shoulder  to  my  heel  with 
no  greater  a  run  but  my  head  and  my  neck. 
A  fire,  good  Curtis. 

Curt.  Ih  my  master  and  his  wife  coming, 
Grumio  ? 

Oru.  (),  ay,  Curtis,  ay :  and  therefore  fire, 
fire;  cast  on  no  water.  21 

Curt.   Is  she  so  hot  a  shrew  as  she's  re- 
IK)rte<l  ? 

Gru.  She  was,  gcKxl  CurtLs  before  this  frost: 

but,  thou  knowest,  winter  tames  man,  woman 

'.and  be;ust;  Qfor  it  hath  t«im'd  my  ohl  master, 

5 and  mv  new  mistress,  and  mvself,  fellow  Cur- 

vtis. 

;      Curt.  Away,  you  three-inch  fool  1  I  am  no 
•  beast. 

^  Gru.  Am  I  but  three  inches?  why,  thy  horn 
<ia  a  foot;  and  so  long  am  I  at  the  least.  ]  But 
wilt  thou  make  a  fire,  or  shall  I  complain  on 
thee  to  our  mistress,  whose  hand,  she  being 
now  at  hand,  thou  shalt  soon  feel,  to  thv  cold 
comfort,  for  lieing  slow  in  thy  hot  office? 

Curt.  I  prithee,  g(H>d  Grumio,  tell  me,  how 
goes  the  world  ? 

Gru.  A  cold  world,  Chirtis,  in  every  office 
but  thine;  and  therefore  fire:  do  thy  duty, 
and  have  thy  duty;  for  my  master  and  mis- 
tress are  almost  frozen  to  death.  40 

Curt.  There 's  fire  ready :  and  therefore, 
good  Grumio,  the  news. 

Gru.  Why,  "Jack,  boy  I  ho!  boy!"  and  as 
much  news  as  will  thaw. 

Curt.  Come,  you  are  so  full  of  cony-catching ! 

Gru.  Why,  therefore  fire;  for  I  have  caught 
extreme  cold.  Where 's  the  cook  ?  is  supper 
ready,  the  house  trimm'd,  rushes  strew'd,  cob- 
webs swept;  the  serving- men  in  their  new 
fufltian,  their  white  stockings,  and  every  officer 
lis  wedding-garment  on?  Be  the  jacks*  fair 
pvithin,  the  jills*  fair  without,  the  carpets ^  laid, 
ind  everything  in  order? 

■  Jatkt,  Urge  Jug*  made  of  lemther. 
-  JUU,  diinking-cupi  made  of  metaL 
s  Carpets,  table-corers. 
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Curt.  All  ready ;  and  theref(»re,  I  pray  thee, 
newa 

Gru.  First,  know,  my  horse  is  tired ;  my 
master  and  mistress  fallen  out 

Curt.  How? 

Gru.  Out  of  their  saddles  into  the  dirt;  and 
thereby  hangs  a  tale.  «o 

Curt.  Let's  ha  't,  good  Grumio. 

Gru.  ^  Lend  thine  ear. 

Curt.  Here. 

Gru.  Tliere.        [^Gives  h'un  a  box  on  the  ear. 

Curt.  Tliis  is  to  feel  a  tale,  not  to  hear  a 
tale. 

Gru.  And  therefore 't  is  called  a  sensible  tale; 
and  this  cuff*  was  but  t^)  kn(K-k  at  vour  eal*. 
and  beseech  listening.    NowIWgin:]  Impri-^, 
mis^  we  came  down  a  foul  hill,  my  master 
riding  behind  my  mi.stress, —  70 

Curt.  R>th  of  one  hoi"se? 

Gru.  What's  that  to  thee? 

Curt.  Whv,  a  horse. 

Gru.  Tell  thou  the  tale :  but  hadst  thou 
not  crosa'd  nie,  thou  sliouMst  have  hejird  how 
her  horse  fell,  and  she  under  her  horse;  thou 
shouldst  have  heard  in  how  niiiy  a  place,  how 
slie  was  l)emoird,*  how  he  left  her  with  the 
horse  u}X)n  her;  how  he  beat  me  l)ecause  her 
hoi-se  stumbled;  how  she  waded  through  the 
dirt  to  pluck  him  otf  me:  how  he  swore;  how 
she  pray'd,  that  never  pray'd  before;  how  I 
cried ;  how  the  hoi-ses  rM\  away ;  how  her 
bridle  was  bui*st;  how  I  lost  my  cnipj^er;  with 
many  things  of  worthy  memory,  which  now 
sliall  die  in  oblivion  and  thou  return  uuex- 
perienc'd  to  thy  grave.  8« 

Curt.  By  this  reckoning,  he  is  more  shrew 
than  she. 

Gru.  Ay;  and  that  thou  ajid  the  proudest 
of  you  all  shall  find  when  he  comes  home. 
But  what  t;ilk  I  of  this?  Call  forth  Na- 
thaniel, Joseph,  Nicholas,  Philip,  Walter, 
Sugarsop  an<l  the  rest:  let  their  heads  be 
sleekly  comb'd,  their  blue  coats  brush'd, 
juid  their  garters  of  an  indifferent  knit :  let 
them  curtsy  with  their  left  legs,  and  not  pre- 
sume to  touch  a  hair  of  my  master's  horse- 
tail till  they  kiss  their  hands.  Are  they  all 
ready  ? 

*  Bemoil'df  covered  with  mire. 
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Curt,  They  are. 

Qru.  Call  them  forth. 

|[  Curt.  Do  you  hear,  ho?  you  must  meet  my 
master  to  couutenance  my  mistress.  loi 

Gru.  Why,  she  hath  a  face  of  her  own. 

Curt,  Who  knows  not  that? 

Oru,  Thou,  it  seems,  that  calls  for  company 
!to  countenance  her. 

Curt.  I  call  them  forth  to  credit  her. 

Gru.  Why,  she  comes  to  borrow  nothing  of 
ithem.  ^ 

Enter  Nathaniel,  Philip,  Joseph,  Nicholas, 
Peter,  and  other  Servants. 

Nath.  Welcome  home,  Grumio  I 

PhU.  How  now,  Grumio !  no 

Jos.  What,  Grumio  I 

Nich.  Fellow  Grumio ! 

Xath.  How  now,  old  lad? 

Gru.  Welcome,  you; — how  now,  you; — what, 
you; — fellow,  you; — and  thus  much  for  greet- 
ing. Now,  my  spruce  companions,  is  all  ready, 
and  all  things  neat? 

Xath.  All  things  is  ready.  How  near  is  our 
master?  ii9 

Gru.  E'en  at  hand,  alighted  by  this;  and 
J  therefore  be  not — Q  Cock's  passion,^  silence !  I 
i  hear  my  master.  ] 

Enter  Petruchio  and  Katharina. 

Pet.  Where   be  these  knaves?     What,  no 
man  at  the  dfx)r 
To  hold  my  stiiTup  nor  to  take  my  horae ! 
Where  is  Nathaniel,  Gregory,  Philip? 
All  Serv.  Here,  here,  sir;  here,  sir. 
Pet.  Here,  sir  I  here,  sir  I  here,  sir!   here, 
sir! 
You  logger-headed  and  unpolish'd  grooms ! 
What,  no  attendance?  no  regard?  no  duty? 
Where  is  tlie  foolish  knave  I  sent  before?   130 
Gru.  Here,  sir ;  a«  foolish  as  I  was  before. 
Pet.    You   peasant   swain !    you   whoreson 
malt-horse  drudge ! 
Did  I  not  bid  thee  meet  me  in  the  park, 
And  bring  along   tliese   rascal  knaves  with 
thee? 
Gru.   Nathaniel's  coat,  sir,  was  not  fully 
made, 

1  Co^ 8  passion,  a  vulgar  form  of  God's  passion. 
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And  Gabriers  pumpe  were  all  unpink'd'  i'  th« 
heel; 

There  was  no  link'  to  colour  Peter's  hat, 

And  Walter's  dagger  was  not  come  from  sheath- 
ing: 

There  were  none  fine  but  Adam,  Ralph,  and 
Gregory; 

The  rest  were  ragged,  old,  and  beggarly;    i« 

Yet,  as  they  are,  here  are  they  come  to  meet 
you. 
Pet.  Go,  rascals,  go,  and  fetch  my  iii|iiwri]i. 

[Exeumi  Sm'wmit 
[Singinff]  Where  is  the  life  that  lato  I M- 

Where  are  those — Sit  down,  Katei  ttod  wel- 
come.— 

Soud,  soud,  soud,  soud  !^ 

Re-enter  Peter  and  other  ServtMmti  «H 

supper. 

Why,  when,  I  say?    Nay,  good  wwm^  K>te> 

be  merry. 
Off  with  my  boots,  you  rogues !  jog  tBwit 

when? 

[Sings^  It  was  the  friar  of  orders  grejr. 

As  he  forth  walked  on  his  way>— 

Out,  out,  you  rogue!  you  pluck  mj  to 
awry: 

Take  that,  and  mend  the  pluckiiig  off  tbe 
other.  [Striitt  kirn,  isi 

Be  merry,  Kate. — Some  water,  here;  what, ho! 

|[ Where's  my  spaniel  Troilus?  Sirrah,  get 
you  hence. 

And  bid  my  cousin  Ferdinand  come  hither:— 

[Ex-it  StrwAf- 

One,  Kate,  that  you  must  kiss,  and  be  ac- 
quainted with. —  ] 

Where  are  my  slippers? — Shall  I  have  aomi 
water? 

Enter  a  Servant  with  bctHn  and  etcer. 

Come,  Kate,  and  wash,  and  welcome  heartily. 

[Servant  lets  the  evrr0' 
You  whoreson  villain !  will  you  let  it  fall  i 

[Strii-es  Ai«. 
Kath.  Patience,  I  pray  you;  *t  was  a  fault 
unwilling. 

*  Unpitik'd,  not  ornamented  with  eyelet  holes. 
>  Link,  torch. 

*  Soud!  probably  an  exclamation  expresaing  fatigue 
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Pet.  A  whoreson  beetle-headed,'  flup-ear'd 

knave !  iw 

Come,  Kate,  sit  dowu;  I  know  310a  have  a 

stomach. 
Will  you  give  thanks,  Bweet  Kate;  or  else 

shall  I) 
What's  this?  mutton? 
Peter.  Ay. 


Pet. 


Who  brought  itl 


Peter. 

Pet.  T  is  burnt;  and  so  is  all  the  meat 
Whai  dogH  are  these !    Where  is  the  rascal 

cook? 
How  durst  you,  Tillains,  bring  it  from  the 

dremer. 
And  serve  it  thus  to  me  that  love  it  not? 


There,  take  it  to  you,  trenchers,  cups,  and  all: 

[Throiri  the  meat,  d-c.  at  them. 

You  heedless  jultheads  and  unnianner'd  slaves ! 

What,  do  you  grumble?     I'll   be  with  you 

straight  170 

Kaih.  I  [iray  you,  hiubnod,  be  not  so  dia- 

The  meat  was  well,  if  you  were  so  content«iJ. 
Pet.  I  t«ll  thee,  Kate,  't  was  burnt  and  dried 

Ajid  I  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it, 
For  it  engenders  choler,  plantetb  anger; 
And  better  'twere  tliat  Ixith  of  us  did  fast, 
Since,  of  ouiselves,  ourselves  are  choleric. 


Than  feed  it  with  sucb  over-roasted  fleab. 
Be  patient;'  to-moi-row't  shall  be  mended, 
And,  for  this  nigbt,  we  'II  fa«t  for  company :  190 
Come,  I  will  bring  thee  to  thy  bridal  chamber. 

{lixeiint. 


Re-enter  CuRTls. 
ffru.  Where  is  he? 

Curf.  In  ber  chamber,  making  a  sermon  of 
continency  to  her ; 

■  PatUitt.  pnmanDrad  b«n  h  ■  titejUible. 
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And  rails,  and  swears,  and  nites,  tliat  she, 

poor  soul. 
Knows  not  which  way  to  stand,  to  look,  to 

speak. 
And  sits  as  one  new-risen  from  a  dream. 
Away,  away!  for  he  is  coming  hither.         190 

[EX€U7lt, 

Re-enter  Petruchio. 

Pet,  Thus  politicly  IS'e  begun  my  reign, 
And  't  \&  my  hope  to  end  successfully. 
My  falcon  now  is  sharp,  and  passing  empty; 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  f  uU-gorg'd, 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure.^ 
^[[Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard,* 
^To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's 
\        call, 

)That  is,  to  watch  her,  as  we  watch  these  kites 

{ That  bate,^  and  beat,  and  will  not  be  obedient.  ] 

She  eat  no  meat  to-day,  nor  none  shall  eat;  200 

Last  night  she  slept  not,  nor  to-night  she  shall 

not; 
As  with  the  meat,  some  undeserved  fault 
1 11  find  about  the  making  of  the  bed ; 
And  here  1 11  fling  the  pillow,  there  the  bol- 
ster, 
This  way  the  coverlet,  another  way  the  sheets: 
Ay,  and  amid  this  hurly*  I  intend^ 
Tliat  all  is  done  in  reverent  care  of  her; 
And,  in  conclusion,  she  sliall  watcli  all  night: 
And  if  she  chance  to  nod,  1 11  rail  and  brawl. 
And  with  the  clamour  keep  her  still  awake.  210 
This  is  a  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness; 
And  thus  1 11  curb  her  mad  and  headstrong 

humour. 
He  that  knows  better  how  to  tame  a  shrow. 
Now  let  him  si)eak :  't  is  charity  to  show. 

[Exit, 

Scene  II.     Padua.    Before  BajjtUta^s  ko^ue, 

Enter  Trasio  and  Hortexsio. 

Tra.  Is 't  possible,  friend  Licio,  that  Bianca 
Doth  fancy  any  other  but  Lucentio  ? 
I  tell  you,  sir,  she  bears  me  fair  in  hand. 

I  Lure,  a  stuffed  bird  used  to  lure  a  hawk  back  from  his 
night. 

*  To  man  my  haggard,  i.e.  to  tame  my  wild  hawk. 
»  Bate,  flutter. 

*  Uurly,  turmoiL  &  Intend,  pretend. 
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Hor,  To  satisfy  you,  sir,  in  what  I  have  said, 
Stand  by  and  mark  the  manner  of  his  teaching. 

[Thfi/  M*ind  oiide. 

Enter  Bianca  and  Lucextio. 

Lite.  Now,  mistress,  profit  you  in  what  yoa 

read? 
Bian,  What,  master,  read  you?  first  resolve 

me  that 
Luc  I  read  that  I  profess,  the  Art  to  Lore 
Bian,  And  may  you  prove,  sir,  master  of 

your  art  I 

Luc.  While  you,  sweet  dear,  prove  mistras 

of  my  heart!  [T/tey  retire.  \t 

liar.  Quick  proceeders,  many !     Now,  tell 

me,  I  pray,  you  tiiat  durst  swear  that  your  mi^ 

tress  Bianca  loved  none  in  the  world  so  wdl 

as  Lucentio. 

Tra.  Despiteful  love!  unconstant  woman- 
kind! 
I  tell  thee,  Licio,  this  is  wonderful 

Jlor.  Mistake  no  more:  I  am  not  Lido, 
Nor  a  musician,  as  I  seem  to  be ; 
But  one  that  soom  to  live  in  this  disguise, 
For  such  a  one  as  leaves  a  gentleman, 
And  makes  a  god  of  such  a  cuUioii  :^  » 

Know,  sir,  that  I  am  call'd  Hortensia 

Tra,  Signior  Hortensio,  I  have  often  heard 
Of  your  entire  affection  to  Bianca; 
And  since  mine  eyes  are  witness  of  her  hght- 

ness, 
I  will  with  von,  if  vou  be  so  contented, 
Forswear  Bianca  and  her  love  for  ever. 
Hor.  See,  how  they  kiss  and  court  I   Signior 
Lucentio, 
Here  is  my  hand,  and  here  I  firmly  vow 
Never  to  woo  her  more,  but  do  forswear  her, 
As  one  unworthy  all  the  former  favours      » 
Tliat  I  have  fondly  flatter'd  her  witlial. 
Tra.  And  here  I  take  the  like  imfeigned 
oath, 
Never  to  marry  her  tliough  she  'd  entreat : 
Fie  on  her  I  see,  how  beastly  she  doth  court 
him ! 
Jlor.  Would  all  the  world  but  he  had  quite 
forsworn  her ! 
For  me,  that  I  may  surely  keep  mine  oath, 
I  will  be  married  to  a  wealthy  ^idow, 

*  CuUion,  a  term  of  contempt = a  mean  wretch. 
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nya  fnua,  which  hath  as  long  lor'd 

v'd  tliis  proud  diadainful  haggard.' 
well,  Signiur  Liicentio.  m 

women,  not  their  beauteous  looks, 
i  1^ — HtiU  SO  I  take  my  leave, 


alu- 


«  befor 


lid  liianea  advance. 


Tra.  Mistreas  Biancn,  bles  you  with  such. 
grace  « 

As  loDgeth  to  a  lover's  blessed  case  I 
Nay,  I  have  ta'en  yon  napping,  gentle  love. 
And  have  forsworn  you  with  Horteusio. 

llian.  Tranio,  you  jest:  but  have  you  both. 

forsworn  me  t 
TVfi.  Mistress,  we  have. 


Tlien  we  are  rid  of  Uvio. 
aidi,   he'll   have   a   lusty  widow 
M 
«  woo'd  and  weilded  in  a  day. 
J  give  him  joy! 
and  he  II  tame  her  too. 

He  snys  sii,  Traiiio. 
h,  he  is  gone  unto  the  tamiug- 


mistress,  and  Petruohio  is  the 
th  tricks  eleven  and  twenty  long, 

lagifartt,  an  unlriliinl  hmk. 


To  tame  a  shrew,  and  charm  her  chattering- 
tougwe. 

L'llllT  BlOSDELLO. 

Jlioa.  0  roaster,  master,  I  have  wateh'd  so 
long 
That  I  'm  dog-weaiy;  but  at  last  I  spied       W 
An  ancient  angel'  coming  down  the  hill. 
Will  serve  the  turn. 

Tra.  What  is  he,  Biondello? 

Bioit.  Master,  a  mercalAnt*,'  or  a  pedant, 
I  kuo«  not  what ;  but  formal  in  apparel, 
In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  father. 

'  Ai^C.  worth)'  old  min. 


ACT  IV.  e 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHEEW. 


ACT  IT.  a 


Imc.  And  what  of  himi 

Tra.  If  be  be  credulous  and  trust  my  t»le, 
I  'II  mAke  him  glad  ta  aeem  Viuuentio, 
And  give  aMnrance  to  Baptista  Minola, 
Aa  if  he  were  the  right  Vineeiitio.  JO 

Take  in  your  love,  and  then  let  me  alone. 

\_Eieant  Luceniio  and  Bianca. 


Fed.  My  life,  mr  I  how,  I  prayHorllMtgiNi 

Tra.  T  is  death  for  any  one  in  Mantoa 
To  come  to  Padua.   Know  you  nut  the  <xat\ 
Your  ships  are  atay'd  at  Teuice,  and  the  dnke, 
For  private  quarrel  'twizt  your  duke  and  bin, 
Hath  publish'd  and  proclaina'd  it  openly : 
T  is  marvel,  but  that  you  are  but  dctIt 

You  might  have  beard  it  else  prodaimil 

Ptd.  Alas '  air,  it  ia  worse  fur  me  tbu 

For  I  have  bills  for  money  by  exchui^ 
From  Floteuce,  and   must  here  delirs 

Tra,  Well,  sir,  to  do  you  courtesy, 
This  will  I  do,  and  this  I  will  odriie 

First,   tell   me,   liave   you   ever  been  it 
Piai) 
Fed.  Ay,  air,  in  Pisa  have  I  often  bwn. 
Pisa  renowned  tor  grave  citizena 
Tra.  Among  them  know  you  one  Vin- 

centioj 
Fed.  I  know  him  n 

'vliant  of  incomparable  wealth. 
Ue  is  my  father,  sir;  and,  svDtli 


I  have  heinJ 


somewhat  doth  reaembk 


Enter  a  Pedast. 
I'M.  God  save  you,  sir  I  Ti 

Q  Tra.  And  you,  sirl  yon  are  welcome. 

^Travel  you  tar  on,  or  are  you  at  the  farthest? 
J     Pfd.  Sir,  at  the  farthest  for  a  week  or  two: 
/But  then  U]>  farther,  nnd  as  far  as  Borne; 
\  And  BO  to  Tripoli,  if  God  lend  me  life.  ^ 
Tra.  What  countiyman,  I  pray? 
Fed.  Gf  Mantua. 

Tra.  Of  Mantua,  sir?  mari-y,  Go<l  forbid ! 
And  come  to  Padua,  careless  of  your  life? 
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Dion.  \Atide\  As  much  as  an  apple  dotli 

an  oyst«r,  and  all  one. 
Tra.    To   save  your    life    in    this  ei- 
tremity, 
This  favour  will  I  do  you  for  his  sake; 
And  think  it  not  the  worst  of  all  yo»r 
fortunes 
That  you  are  like,  sir,  to  VincentJfK 
Ilia  name  and  credit  shall  you  undertake, 
And  in  my  house  you  shall  be  friendly  lodg'J:- 
Look  that  you  take  upon  you  as  you  should ; 
You  nnderstand  me,  sir: — so  shall  you  stty 
Till  you  have  done  your  business  in  the  ciiv: 
If  this  be  courtesy,  air,  accept  of  iL  m 

Fed.  O  sir,  I  do;  and  will  repute  you  eter 
The  patron  of  my  life  and  liberty. 

Tra.  Then  go  with  me  to  make  the  iiuitl«r 
good. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  9L 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


ACT  IV.  Soeut  S. 


QThia,  by  the  way,  I  let  you  understand ; 
My  father  is  here  looked  for  every  day, 
To  pass  assurance  of  a  dower  in  marriage 
Twixt  me  and  one  Baptista's  daughter  here: 
In  all  these  circumstances  I  '11  instruct  you:  119 
Go  with  me,  sir,  to  clothe  you  as  becomes  you.  ] 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III.    A  roam  in  Petmchio's  house. 

Enter  Katharina  and  Grumio. 

Oni.  No,  no,  forsooth;  I  dare  not  for  my  life. 
Kath.  The  more  my  wrong,  the  more  his 
spite  appears: 
What,  did  he  marry  me  to  famish  me? 
Beggars,  that  come  unto  my  father's  door, 
Upon  entreaty  have  a  present  alms ; 
If  not,  elsewhere  they  meet  with  charity: 
But  I,  who  never  knew  how  to  entreat, 
Nor  never  needed  that  I  should  entreat, 
Am  starved  for  meat,  giddy  for  lack  of  sleep; 
With  oaths  kept  waking,  and  with  brawling 

fed: 
And  that  which  spites^  me  more  than  all  these 
wants,  11 

He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love; 
As  who  should  say,  if  I  should  sleep  or  eat, 
T  were  deadly  sickness  or  else  present  death. 
I  prithee  go  and  get  me  some  repast; 
I  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food. 
Oru.  What  say  you  to  a  neat's*  foot? 
Kath.  'T  is  passing  good :  I  prithee  let  me 

have  it. 
Gru.  I  fear  it  is  too  choleric  a  meat 
How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe  finely  broil'd  ?      20 
Kath.  I  hke  it  well :  good  Grumio,  fetch  it 

me. 
Crru.  I  cannot  tell ;  I  fear  't  is  choleric. 
What  say  you  to  a  piece  of  beef  and  mustard? 
Kath.  A  dish  that  I  do  love  to  feed  upon. 
Gmi.  Ay,  but  the  mustard  is  too  hot  a  little. 
Kath.  Why  then,  the  beef,  and  let  the  mus- 
tard rest. 
Oru.  Nay  then,  I  will  not :  you  shall  have 
the  mustard, 
Or  else  you  get  no  beef  of  Grumio. 

Kath.  Then  Ijoth,  or  one,  or  any  thing  thou 
wilt 


1  SpUeif  ftngen. 


«  Xfoti,  calfi. 


Oru.  Why  then,  the  mustard, — but  without 
the  beef.  so 

Kath.  Go,  get  thee  gone,  thou  false  deluding 
slave,  [Beats  him. 

That  feed'st  me  with  the  very  name  of  meat: 
Sorrow  on  thee  and  all  the  pack  of  you, 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery  I 
Go,  get  thee  gone,  I  say. 

Enter  Petruchio  with  a  dish  of  meat;  and 

HORTENSIO. 

Pet.  How  fares  my  Kate?  What,  sweeting, 

all  amort?' 
Hot.  Mistress,  what  cheer? 
Kath.  Faith,  as  cold  as  can  be. 

Pet.  Pluck  up  thy  spirits;  look  cheerfully 
upon  me. 
Here,  love;  thou  see'st  how  diligent  I  am 
To  dress  thy  meat  myself,  and  bring  it  thee:  40 

[Sets  the  dish  on  a  table. 
I'm  sure,  sweet  Kate,  this  kindness  merits 

thanks. 
What,  not  a  word  ?    Nay,  then  thou  loVst  it 

.  not; 
And  all  my  pains  is  sorted  to  no  proof. 
Here,  take  away  this  dish. 

Kath.  I  i)ray  you,  let  it  stand. 

Pet.   Tlie  poorest  service    is  re})aid  with 
thanks ; 
And  so  shall  mine,  before  you  touch  the  meat 
Kath.  I  thank  you,  sir. 
Hor.  Signior    Petruchio,   fie!    you   are  to 
blame. 
Come,  Mistress  Kate,  I  '11  l>ear  you  company. 
Pet.  [Asidel  Eat  it  up  all,  Hortensio,  if  thou 
lov'st  me.  60 

[To  Katharina]   Much  good  do  it  unto  thy 

gentle  heart ! 
Kate,  eat  apace :  and  now,  my  honey  love. 
Will  we  return  unto  thy  father's  house 
And  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best, 
|[  Witli  silken  coats,  and  caps,  and  golden  rings,  > 
With  ruffs,  and  cuffs,  and  fardingales,  and 
things;  \ 

With  scarfs,  and  fans,  and  double  change  of 

brav'ry. 
With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this 
knaVry.  ] 

s  Amort,  dispirited. 
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ACT  IV.  Sceu«  3. 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


ACTIV.  SMil 


What,  hast  thou  diii'd  ?    The  tailor  stays  thy 

leisure, 
To  deck  thy  Ixnly  with  his  ruffling*  treasure. 

Enter  Tailor, 

Come,  tailor,  let  us  see  these  ornaments;       «i 
Lay  forth  the  gown. 

Enter  Haberdasfier. 

Wliat  news  with  you,  sir? 
Ilab.  Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  be- 
speak. 
Pet.  Why,  this  was  moulded  on  a  ix>mnger; 
A  velvet  dish:  tie,  fie  I  'tis  lewd  and  filthy: 
.'[^ Why,  'tis  a  cockle  or  a  walnut-shell, 
^  A  knack,^  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap :  ] 
Away  with  it !  come,  let  me  have  a  bigger. 
Kath.  I  '11  have  no  bigger:  this  doth  fit  the 
time. 
And  gentlewomen  wear  such  caps  as  these.  70 
Pet.  When  you  are  gentle,  you  shall  have 
one  too. 
And  not  till  then. 

Jlor.  l^Asult/]  That  will  not  be  in  haste. 
Kath.  Wliy,  sir,  I  trust  I  may  have  leave  to 
speak ; 
And  sj>eak  I  will;  I  am  no  child,  no  bal)e: 
Your  bett^i's  have  endur'd  me  sav  mv  mind. 
And  if  you  cannot,  best  you  stop  your  eai's. 
My  tongue  will  tell  the  anger  of  my  heart. 
Or  else  my  heart  concealing  it  will  break ; 
And  rather  than  it  shall,  I  will  be  free 
Even  to  the  uttermost,  as  I  please,  in  wonls. 
Pet.  Why,  thou  say'st  true ;  it  is  a  paltry 
cap,  81 

A  custard-cofiin,^  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie: 
I  love  thee  well,  in  that  thou  lik'st  it  not. 
Kath.  Love  me  or  love  me  not,  I  like  the 
cap; 
And  it  I  will  have,  or  I  will  have  none. 

[E.cit  Haberdasher. 
Pet.  Thy  gown?  why,  ay:  come,  t^iilor,  let 
us  see  't. 
O  mercy,  God  I  what  masquiug  stuff  is  here? 
What 's  this?  a  sleeve?  't  is  like  ademi-caimon:* 


»  Rujflinij,  rustling:  or,  perhaps,  having  ruffs  or  ruffles. 
«  Knack,  knij'k-knack.  trifle. 

*  Custard-coffin,  the  raised  crust  round  a  custard. 

*  Dfini-cannoit ,  a  kind  of  cannon,  carrying  a  ball  of 
about  30  lbs. 
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What,  up  and  down,  carved  like  an  applecart  f 
Here 's  snip  and  nip  and  cut  and  dish  aad 
slash,  » 

Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop: 
Why,  wliat,  i'  devil's  name,  tailor,  oall'st  thoi    , 
this? 
Hot.  \ji{mle^  I  see  she 's  like  to  have  Deither 

cap  nor  gown. 
Tai.  You  bid  me  make  it  orderly  and  wdl 
According  to  the  fashion  and  the  time. 
Pet.  Marry,  and  did;  but  if  you  be  remem- 
ber'd, 
I  did  not  bid  you  mar  it  to  the  time. 
QGo,  hop  me  over  every  kennel^  home. 
For  you  shall  hop  without  my  custom,  sir: 
I  '11  none  of  it:  hence  I  make  your  best  of  it  w 
Kath.  I  never  saw  a  better-fashion'd  gown. 
More  quaint,  more  pleiisiiig,  nor  more  cr«m- 

mendkble: 
Belike  you  mean  to  make  a  puppet  of  me. 
Pet.  Wliy,  true;  he  means  to  make  a  pappet 

of  thee. 
Tai.  She  says  your  worship  means  to  make 
a  puppet  of  her. 

Pet.  O  monsti*ous  arrogance  I     Thou  liest. 
thou  thimble. 
Thou  yard,  three-quarters,  half -yard,  quartrr. 

nail! 
Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  winter  cricket  thou! 
Brdv'd  in  mine  own  house  with  a  skein  d 
thread  ?  ]  ni . 

Away,  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnaot; 
Or  I  shall  so  be-mete^  thee  with  thy  yard 
As  thou  shalt  think  on  prating  whilst  tbi4i 

livest ! 
I  tell  thee,  I,  that  thou  hast  marr*d  her  gown 
Tai,  Your  worehip  is  deceiv'd ;  the  gown  i* 
made 
Just  as  my  master  had  direction  : 
Grumio  gave  oixier  how  it  should  be  done. 
Gni.  I  gave  him  no  order ;  I  gave  him  the 

stuff. 
Q  Tai.  But  how  did  you  desire  it  should  I* 
made  ?  i* 

Gru.  Marry,  sir,  with  needle  and  thread. 
Tai.  But  did  you  not  request  to  have  it  cut? 
Gru.  Thou  hast  fac'd^  many  things. 


<  Kennel,  grntter.  *  Be-mete,  ue.  meMore. 

'  Fac'd,  i.e.  put  facings  on. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  3. 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  4. 


TaL  I  have.  124 

Ont.  Face  not  me:  thou  hast  brav'd*  many 

^men;  brave  not  me;  I  will  neither  he  f«ae'd  nor 

brav'd.   I  say  unto  thee,  I  bid  thy  master  cut 

out  the  gown ;  but  I  did  not  bid  him  cut  it  to 

pieces :  ergo,  thou  liest.  ] 

Tai.  Why,  here  is  the  note  of  the  fashion  to 
testify.  131 

Pet.  Read  it. 

Gni.  The  note  lies  in 's  throat,  if  he  say  I 
said  so. 

Tai.  [Itendii]  *'  Imprimis,  a  loose-bodied  gown:" 

Gru.  Master,  if  ever  I  said  loose-bodied 
^"wii,  sew  me  in  the  skirts  of  it,  and  beat  me 
to  death  with  a  bottom*  of  brown  thread :  I 
.said  a  goi^-n. 

Pet  Proceed. 

Tai,  [hWnlft]  ♦♦  With  a  small  conipass'd'  cape :" 

C/ru.  I  confess  the  ca]>e.  141 

Tai.  [/ietifls]  "  With  a  tnink  sleeve  :'* 

Oru.  I  confess  two  sleeves. 

Tai.  [Ileadt]  "The  sleeves  curiously  cut." 

Pe(.  Ay,  there  \s  the  villany. 

Grru.  EiTor  i'  the  bill,  sir ;  error  i'  the  bill. 
I  commanded  the  sleeves  should  be  cut  out 
and  «ew'(l  up  again  ;  and  that  I  '11  prove  ujKjn 
thee,  though  thy  little  finger  Iw  aimed  in  a 
thimble. 

Tai.  This  is  true  that  I  8<iv:  an  I  had  thee 
in  place  where,  thou  shouldst  know  it.         i.-ii 

Q6V«.  I  am  for  thee  straight:  take  thou  the 
bill,  give  me  thy  mete-yard,*  and  spare  not  me. 

Hot,  God-a-mercy,  Grumiol  then  lie  shall 
have  no  odds.  ] 

Pet.  Well,  sir,  in  brief,  the  gown  is  not  for 
me. 

Oru.  You  are  i'  the  right,  sir:  'tis  for  my 
mistress. 

£Pet.  [To  Tailor]  Go,  take  it  up  unto  thy 
master's  use. 

Gnf.  Villain,  not  for  thy  life :  take  up  my 
5  mistress'  gown  for  thy  master's  use !  i«i 

^      Pet.  Why,  sir,  what's  your  conceit  in  that? 

^'  Take  up  my  mistress'  gown  to  his  master's  use  I 
t  O,  fie,  ^Cy  tie !  ] 


Gru.  O,  sir,  the  conceit  is  deeper  than  you 
think  for : 


1  Brav'd.  i.e.  made  fine. 

s  Bottom,  a  ball  or  skein.        *  Cmnpats'd,  round. 
*  Mete-yard,  roeaauring-yard. 
VOL.  II. 


Pet.  [Asidii]  Hortensio,  say  thou 'It  see  the 
tailor  paid.  166 

[  To  Tailor]  Go  take  it  hence ;  be  gone,  and 
say  no  more. 

Ilor.  Tailor,  I  '11  pay  thee  for  thy  gown  to- 
morrow : 
Take  no  unkindness  of  his  hasty  words : 
Away  I  I  sjiy;  commend  me  to  thy  master.  170 

[RvU  Tailor. 

Pet.  Well,  come,  my  Kate;  we  will  unto 
your  father's 
Even  in  these  honest  mean  habiliments: 
Our  pui*ses  shall  be  proud,  our  garments  poor; 
For  't  is  the  mind  that  makes  the  Ixxly  rich ; 
[[And  a.s  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest^ 
clouds,  |, 

So  honour  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit.  ^ 

What,  i.s  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark,^ 
Because  his  feathers  are  more  l)eautiful?  ^ 

Or  is  the  adder  better  than  the  eel,  ;! 

Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye?  ISC'! 
O,  no,  g(KKl  Kate;  neither  art  thou  the  worse  ; 
For  this  ])oor  furniture  and  mean  array.  ; 

If  thou  accouiit'st  it  shame,  lay  it  on  me;]      ^ 
And  therefore  frolic:  we  will  hence  forthwith. 
To  feast  and  spoil  us  at  thy  father's  house. — 
[To   (irumio]    Go,  call  my  men,  and  let  us 

straight  to  him; 
And  bring  our  horses  unto  Long-lane  end; 
There  will  we  mount,  and  thither  walk  on  foot. 
Let  s  see;  I  think  't  is  now  some  seven  o'clock, 
And  well  we  may  come  there  by  dinner-time. 

Kath.  Idare  assure  you,  sir, 'tisalmost  two;  101 
And  't  will  be  supiHjr-time  ere  you  come  there. 

Pet.  It  shall  be  seven  ere  I  go  to  horse: 
LcK)k,  what  I  speak,  or  do,  or  think  to  do. 
You  are  still  crossing  it — Sirs,  left  alone: 
I  will  not  go  to-day ;  and  ere  I  do, 
It  shall  l)e  what  o'ckK'k  I  say  it  is. 

Hor.   [Aside]  Why,   so!   this  gallant  will 
conmiaiul  the  sun.  [Exeu)U. 

Scene  IV.    Padua.    Before  BaptiMa^s  house. 

Enter  Tranio,  and  the  Pedant  dressed  like 

Vinrentio. 

Tni.  Sir,  this  is  the  house:   please  it  you 

that  I  call  ? 
Ped.   Av,   av,   what  else?   and   but   I   be 

deceiv'd, 
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Sigiiior  Baptista  may  remember  me,  s 

Near  twenty  years  ago,  in  Genoa, 
Where  we  were  lodgers  at  the  Pegasus. 

Tra,  T  is  well ;  and  hold  your  own,  in  any 
case, 
With  such  austerity  as  'longs  to  a  father. 

Ped,  I  warrant  you. 

EiUer  Biondello. 

But,  sir,  here  comes  your  boy; 
T  were  good  that  he  were  school'd. 

Tra.  Fear  you  not  him. 

Sirrah  Biondello,  lo 

Now  do  your  duty  throughly,  I  advise  you : 
Imagine  't  were  the  right  Vincentio. 
Bion,  Tut,  fear  not  me. 
Tra,  But  hast  thou  done  thy  errand  to  Bap- 
tista? 
Bion.  I  told  him  that  your  father  wiis  at 
Venice, 
And  that  you   look'd  for  him  this  day  in 
Padua. 
Tra,  Thou  'rt  a  talP  fellow :  hold  thee  that 
to  drink. 
Here  comes  Baptista : — set  your  countenance, 
sir. 

Enter  Baptista  ami  Lucentio. 

Signior  Riptistji,  you  are  happily  met. 
\To  the  Pedant]  Sir, 

This  is  the  gentleman  I  told  you  of :  20 

I  pray  you,  stand  good  father  to  me  now. 
Give  me  Bianca  for  my  i)atrimoiiy. 

Ped.  Soft,  son ! 
Sir,  by  your  leave :  having  come  to  Padua 
To  gather  in  some  debts,  my  son  Lucentio 
Made  me  Jic(iuainted  with  a  weighty  aiuse 
Of  love  l>etween  your  daughter  and  himself : 
And, — for  the  grxxl  report  I  hear  of  you  ; 
And  for  the  love  he  l.)eareth  t^)  your  daughter, 
And  she  to  him,—  to  stiiy  him  not  too  long,  so 
I  am  cont^'ut,  iji  a  good  fathei''a  Ciire, 
To  have  him  maU'hVl ;  and — if  you  please  to  like 
No  worse  than  I,  nir, — uix>n  some  agreement 
Me  shall  you  fintl  most  rc^ady  and  most  willing 
With  one  consent  to  have  her  ao  Ix-'stowed ; 
)'[[For  curious'*^  I  cannot  be  w^ith  you, 
Signior  RaptistJi,  of  wliom  I  hear  so  well.  ] 


1  Tall,  hero  =  clever 


*  Curiowt,  i.e.  scrupulous. 
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Bap,  Sir,  pardon  me  in  what  I  have  to  nj: 
Your  plainness  and  your  shortness  pleaae  me 

well 
Right  true  it  is,  your  son  Lucentio  here      • 
Doth  love  my  daughter,  and  she  loveth  him, 
Or  both  dissemble  deeply  their  afiections: 
And  therefore,  if  you  say  no  more  than  thiK. 
That  like  a  father  you  will  deal  with  him, 
And  i)ass^  my  daughter  a  sufficient  dower. 
The  match  is  fully  made,  and  all  is  dcMie: 
Your  son  shall  have  my  daughter  with  coDfleoL 
Tra,    I  thank  you,  sir.     Where,  then,  d<t 
you  hold  best 
We  be  afhed,*  and  such  assurance  ta'en 
As  shall  with  either  part's  agreement  standi 
Bap,  Not  in  my  house,  Lucentio;  for,  jw 
know,  M 

Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  sernuiti: 
Besides,  old  Gremio  is  hearkening  still ; 
And  happily^  we  might  be  interrupted. 

Tra,  Then  at  my  lodging,  an  it  like  yoa,iir: 
There  doth  my  father  lie;   and  there,  tbii 

night. 
We  '11  pass  the  business  privately  and  well 
Send  for  your  daughter  by  your  servant  here; 
My  boy  shall  fetch  the  scrivener  presentlj. 
The  worst  is  this,  that,  at  so  slender  waniiDg.6i 
You  are  like  to  have  a  tliin  and  slender  |>tt- 
tance. 
Bap.  It  likes  me  welL   Go,  Cambio^  hie  too 
home. 
And  bid  Bianca  make  her  ready  straight ; 
And,  if  you  will,  tell  what  hath  happened,— 
Lucentio's  father  is  arriv'd  in  Padua, 
And  how  she's  like  to  be  Lucentio's  wife. 
Luc.  I  pray  the  gods  she  may  with  all  mv 

heart! 
Tra,  [Winking  and  laughing  to  LftcentuK 
unseen  hy  Baptista']   Dally  not  with  the 
gods,  but  get  thee  gone. 

[Lucentio  retires  out  of  sights  after  in- 
terchanging signals  with  BvnMh 
Signior  Riptista,  shall  I  lead  the  way  ? 
Welcome  I  one  mess  is  like  to  l)e  your  cheer: 
But  come,  sir ;  we  will  better  it  in  Pisa.      " 
Bap.  I  follow  you. 

[?2xe%int  Tranioy  Pedant,  and  Baptiitd. 


*  Pa99,  i.e.  convey,  asmre. 

*  Ajfied,  betrothed.  •  WftppUff,  by  chance 
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[  Bion.  [Cctlling  to  Lucentio]  Cambio !       72 

Lite.  [Cominff  fanvard]  What  say  est  thou, 
Biondello? 

Bion,  You  saw  my  master  wink  and  laugh 
upon  you? 

Luc,  Biondello,  what  of  that? 

Bion,  Faith,  nothing ;  but  'has  left  me  here 
behind,  to  expound  the  meaning  or  moral  of 
bis  signs  and  tokens.  so 

Lite  I  pray  thee,  moralize  them. 

Bion,  Then  thus.  Baptista  is  safe,  talking 
with  the  deceiving  father  of  a  deceitful  son. 

Lu<:,  And  what  of  him  1 

Bion,  His  daughter  is  to  be  brought  by 
you  to  the  supjxjr. 

Luc,  And  then? 

Bion.  The  old  priest  at  Saint  Luke's  church 
IB  at  your  command  at  all  hours. 

Luc.  And  what  of  all  this?  00 

Bion.  I  cannot  tell,  except — they  are  busied 
about  a  counterfeit  assurance :  take  you  assur- 
ance of  her,  cum  privHegio  ad  imprimendum 
Malum:  to  the  church;  take  the  priest,  clerk, 
and  some  sufficient  honest  witnesses : 
If  this  he  not  that  you  look  for,  I  have  no 

more  to  say, 
But  bid  Bianca  farewell  for  ever  and  a  day. 

Luc,  Hearest  thou,  Biondello? 

Bioti,  I  cannot  tarry:  I  knew  a  wench 
married  in  an  afternoon  as  she  went  to  the 
garden  for  i)ar8ley  to  stuff  a  rabbit;  and  so 
may  you,  sir :  and  so,  adieu,  sir.  My  master 
hath  appointefl  me  to  go  to  Saint  Luke's,  to 
bid  the  priest  be  ready  to  come  against  you 
come  with  your  ap])endix.  [Exit, 

Luc,  I  may,  and  will,  if  she  be  so  contented: 
She  will  be  pleas'd ;  then  wherefore  should  I 

doubt? 
Hap  what  hap  may,  I  '11  roundly  go  about  her: 
It  shall  go  hard  if  Cambio  go  without  her. 

[ExU.'^ 

Scene  V.    A  public  road. 

Enter  Petruchio,  Katharina,  HoRTsysio, 

and  Servants. 

Pet,  Come  on,  i'  God's  name;  once  more 
toward  our  father'a 
Good  Lord,  how  bright  and  goodly  shines  the 
moon ! 


Kath.  The  moon !  the  sun :  it  is  not  moon- 
light now.  3 
Pet,  I  say  it  is  the  moon  that  shines  so 

bright 
Kath.  I  know  it  is  the  sun  that  shines  so 

bright. 
Pet.  Now,  by  my  mother's  son,  and  that 's 
myself. 
It  shall  be  moon,  or  star,  or  what  I  list. 
Or  ere  I  journey  to  your  father's  house. — 
Go  one,  and  fetch  our  horses  back  again. — 

[Exit  one  of  the  Servants. 

Evermore  cross'd  and  cross'd;  nothing  but 

cross'd !  10 

ffor.  [Aside  to  Katharina]   Say  as  he  says, 

or  we  shall  never  go. 
Kath.  Forward,  I  pray,  since  we  have  come 
so  far. 
And  be  it  moon,  or  sun,  or  what  you  please : 
An  if  you  please  to  call  it  a  rush-candle. 
Henceforth  I  vow  it  shall  be  so  for  me. 
Pet.  I  say  it  is  the  moon. 
Kath.  I  know  it  is. 

Pet.  Nay,  then  you  lie :  it  is  the  blessed  sun. 
Kath.  Then,  God  be  bless'd,  it  is  the  blessed 
sun: 
But  sun  it  is  not,  when  you  say  it  is  not ; 
And  the  moon  changes,  even  as  your  mind.  20 
What  you  will  have  it  nam'd,  even  that  it  is ; 
And  so  it  shall  be  so  for  Katliarine. 

/for.  [Aside]  Petruchio,  go  thy  ways ;  the 

field  is  won. 
Pet.  Well,  forward,  forwaixi !  thus  the  bowl 
should  run. 
And  not  unluckily  against  the  bias. 
But,  soft!  what  company  is  coming  here? 

Enter  Vincentio. 

[To  Vincentio]  Good  morrow,  gentle  mistress: 

where  away? 
Tell  me,  sweet  Kate,  and  tell  me  truly  too. 
Hast  thou  beheld  a  fresher  gentlewoman  ? 
Such  war  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks! 
What  stars   do   spangle    heaven  with   such 

beauty,  si 

As  those   two  eyes   become  that    heavenly 

face? — 
Fair  lovely  maid,  once  more  good  day  to  thee. — 
Sweet  Kate,  embrace  her  for  her  beauty's 

sake. 
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Hot.  [Aiide\  A'  will  make  the  man  mad,  to 
make  a  wuman  of  him. 

Kath-  Yuuug  budding  virgin,  fair  and  fresh 
and  sweet, 
Whither  away,  or  where  is  thy  abode? 
X  Happy  the  parents  of  so  fair  a  cliild; 
'Happier  the  man,  whom  favourable  stars     10 
I  Allot  thee  for  his  lovely  bed-fellow !  ] 


Pel.  Why,  how  now,  Kate  1  I  hope  thoo  »rt 
not  mad: 
This  is  a  man,  old,  wrinkled,  faded,  witheml^ 
And  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  aay'st  he  is. 
KatL   Pardon,   old   father,    my   miBtikiD); 
eyes. 
That  have  been  so  bedazzled  with  the  aim 
That  everything  I  look  on  seemeth  gr«eu : 


Now  I  ]terceive  thou  art  a  reverend  father; 
Pai'don,  I  pray  thee,  for  my  mad  miatakiug. 
Pet.    \ki,   giMHl  old  giamlaire;   and   withal 

Which  way  thou  travellest:  if  idong  witli  ua, 
We  sliall  lie  joyful  of  thy  coniiiaiiy. 

Via.  Fair  air, — and  you  my  merry  niistresa, 
Thatwithyourstraiige  encounter  much  aiuaz'd 


y  name's  V 

ucentio 

my  dwelling 

Pisa; 

nd  bound  I 

untoP 

dua;  there 

o  visit 

sou  of  mine 

which 

ong  I  have i 

utsee 

/v.  Wliat 
Yin. 

a  hia  na 

me  I 

Lucentio, 

genUe 

sir 

Pa.    Happily  met 

the  h.ippie 

r   for 

thy 

And  now  by  law,  as  well  as  reverend  af«,  * 
I  may  entitle  thee  my  loving  fathn : 
The  aiater  to  my  wife,  this  geDtlewomu. 
Thy  soil  by  thia  liath  married.     W<H>der  not 
Nor  lie  not  grieved :  ahe  'a  of  good  eoteenu 
Her  dowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth; 
Beside,  so  qiialifie<l  as  may  beseem 
Tlie  .<i|H>use  of  any  noble  gentleman. 
Let  me  embrace  with  old  Vincentio, 
And  wander  we  to  see  thy  honest  Bon, 
Wlio  will  of  thy  arrival  be  full  joyous.        :• 

Yin.   But  is  this  true?  or  is  it  ebe  vvoi 
pleasure. 
Like  pleasant  travellere,  to  break  a  jeat 
Upon  the  company  you  overtake  ? 

Hor.  I  <lo  assure  thee,  father,  so  it  is. 
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Pet.  Came,  go  along,  and  see  the  truth 
hereof;  75 

or  our  first  merriment  hath  made  thee  jea- 
lous. 

[EjFeunt  all  but  Horteruio. 


Ilor.  Well,  well,  Petmchio,  tliis  has  put  me 
in  heart 
Have  to  my  widow !  and  if  fih6  be  f roward. 
Then  hast  thou  taught  Hortensio  to  be  unto- 
ward. [Exit. 


ACT    V. 


k!ENE  I.     Padua.    Before  Lucentio^e  house. 

remio  discovered,     EiUer  at  hack,  unseen  hy 
rreniioy  Biondello,  Lucentio,  and  Bianca. 

Bion,  Softly  and  swiftly,  sir ;  for  the  priest 

ready. 

Luc,  I  fly,  Biondello :  but  they  may  chance 
>  need  thee  at  home ;  therefore  leave  us. 

BitnL,  Nay,  faith,  I  '11  see  the  church  o'  your 
Ekck ;  and  then  come  back  to  my  master's  as 
K>n  aa  I  can. 

[Exeunt  LueentiOy  Biamea,  and  Biondello. 

Ore.  I  marvel  Gambio  comes  not  all  this 
hile. 

Enter  PmucHio,  Katharina,  Vi^cEBrrio, 
GftUMio,  wicA  AtteiuUints. 

Pet.  Sir,  liere  'a  the  door,  this  is  Lucentio's 

house: 
[y  father's  bears  more  toward  tlie  market- 
place; 
hither  nuist  I,  and  here  I  leave  you,  sir.     ii 
Vin.  You  shall  not  choose  but  drink  before 

you  go : 
think  I  shall  command  your  welcome  here, 
jid,  by  all  likelihood,  some  cheer  is  toward. 

[Knocks. 
Ore,  They're  busy  within;  you  were  best 
nock  louder. 

[Pedant  looks  out  of  the  mndow.'] 
Ped.  What's  he  that  knocks  as  he  would 
sat  down  the  gate? 
Vin.  Is  Signior  Lucentio  within,  sir? 
Ped.  He 's  within,  sir,  but  not  to  be  spoken 
withaL  21 

Vin.  What  if  a  man  bring  him  a  himdred 
ound  or  two,  to  make  merry  withal? 
Ped.  Keep  your  hundred  pounds  to  yourself: 
e  shall  need  none,  so  long  as  I  live. 
Pet.  Nay,  I  told  you  your  son  waa  well- 


beloved  in  Padua.  Do  you  hear,  sir?  To 
leave  frivolous  circumstances,  I  pray  you,  tell 
Signior  Lucentio  that  his  father  is  come  from 
Pisa,  and  is  here  at  the  door  to  speak  with 
with  him.  so 

Ped.  Thou  liest:  his  father  is  come  from 
Pisa,  and  is  here  looking  out  at  the  window. 

Vin.  Art  thou  his  father? 

Ped.  Ay,  sir ;  so  his  mother  says,  if  I  may 
believe  her. 

Pet.  \To  Vince)Vtio'\  Why,  how  now,  gentle- 
man !  why,  this  is  flat  knavery,  to  take  upon 
you  iuiother  man's  name. 

Ped.  Lay  hands  on  the  villain :  I  believe  a' 
means  to  cozen  somebody  in  this  dty  under 
my  countenance.  41 

Re-enter  Biondello. 

Bvon.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  church  to- 
gether: God  send  'em  good  shipping!  But 
who  is  here?  mine  old  master,  Yincentio! 
now  we  are  undone  and  brought  to  nothing. 

Via.  [Seein*/  Biondello]  Come  hither,  crack- 
hemp.^ 

Bion.  I  hope  I  may  choose,  sir. 

Vin.  Come  hitlier,  you  rogue.  What,  have 
you  forgot  me?  50 

Bitjn.  Forgot  you !  no,  sir :  I  could  not  for- 
get you,  for  I  never  saw  you  before  in  all  my 
life. 

Vin.  What,  you  notf>rious  villain,  didst  thou 
never  see  thy  master's  father,  Vincentio? 

Bion.  What,  my  old  worshipful  old  master? 
yes,  marry,  sir :  see  where  he  lo<^  out  of  the 
window. 

Vin.  Is 't  so,  indeed ?  [Beats  Biondello. 

Bion.  Help,  help,  help!  here's  a  madman 
will  murder  me.  [Exit.    «i 


1  Craek-htmp,  one  who  detervai  hanging. 
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Fed.  Help,  Hon!  help,  Signior  Baptists 7    Gi 

[Exit  from  the  tcindow. 

Pet.  Pritl>ee,  Kate,  let  'a  stand  aside,  a:id  see 

the  end  of  this  coiitroveray.  [Tbei/  retire. 


Tra.  Sir,  what  are  you  that  offer  to  beat 


Vin.  What  am  I,  sir ;  nay,  what  are  you,  sir? 
O  immortal  gods!    O  tine  villain!    A  silken 


doublet !  a  velvet  hose !  a  scarlet  ckmk'.  ind  a 

copataiuhat!'   O,  I  ant  undone !  lamnndivK! 

while  I  phiy  the  good   husband  at  home,  m; 

son  and  my  servant  spend  all  at  tlie  univenitj. 

Tra.  How  now!  what's  the  matter? 

Bap.  What,  is  the  man  lunaticl 

Tra.  Sir,  you  seem  a  sober  ancient  grotk- 

mail  by  your  habit,  but  your  words  show  too 

a,  madnian.     Why,  air,  what  'cems  it  too  if  I 

wear  pearl  and  gold  ?    I  thaiik  my  good  father. 

I  am  able  to  maintain  it  it 


I   mistake,  sir. 


Vin.  Tliy  father !  O  villain !  lie  is  a  sail- 
maker  in  Bergiinio. 

Bap.  You  mistake, 
Tray,  wluit  do  you  think  is  his  tuime  ? 

i'in.  His  name !  as  if  I  knew  not  his  i 
I  have  brought  him  up  ever  since  1 
years  old,  and  Lis  name  is  Tnmio. 

I'ed.  Away,  away,  mul  ass!  his  name  is 
Lucentio;  and  he  is  niiiie  only  son,  and  heir 
b>  the  lands  of  me,  Sigiiior  Vincenlio.  f-9 

Via.  Lucentio  t  0,  he  linth  murder'd  his 
master!  lAy  hold  on  biin,  I  charge  you,  in 
the  duke's  name. — O,  my  sou,  my  son! — Tell 
me,  thou  villaiu,  where  is  my  son  Lucentio  I 


Tra.  CaU  forth  an  officer. 

Eater  one  irith  an  Officer. 
Carry  this  mad  knave  to  the  gaol.   Fatherfcp- 
ttsta,  I  charge  you  aee  that  he  be  forthcoming' 

Viii.  Carry  me  to  the  gaol ! 

Ore.  Stay,  officer ;  he  shall  not  go  to  pri**. 

Bap.  Talk  not,  Signior  Ureniio:  I  say  bt 
shall  go  to  prison.  i" 

Ore.  Take  heed,  Signior  BaptistA.  lert  t«i 
l)econy-catch'd' in  this  business:  Iilaresw«*r 
this  is  the  right  Vincentio. 


ACT  v.  SoaM  1. 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


ACT  v.  Soone  1 


Fed,  Swear,  if  thou  dar'st  104 

Gre,  Nay,  I  dare  not  swear  it 

Tra.  Then  thou  wert  best  say  that  I  am  not 
Lucentio. 

Ore.  Yes,  I  know  thee  to  be  Signior  Lu- 
centio. 

Bap.  Away  with  the  dotard!  to  the  gaol 
with  him !  no 

Vin.  Thus  strangers  may  be  hal'd^  and 
abus'd :  O  monstrous  villain ! 

He-erUer  Biondello,  with  Lucentio  and 

BlANCA. 

Bion,  O !  we  are  spoil'd  and — yonder  he  is : 
deny  him,  forswear  him,  or  else  we  are  all  un- 
done. 

Luc.  [Kneeling]  Pardon,  sweet  father. 

Vin.  Lives  my  sweet  son? 

[Exeunt  BiondellOy  Tranio^  and  Pedant, 
a^fatt  a*  may  be. 

Bian,  [Kneeling]  Pardon,  dear  father. 

Bap,  How  hajst  thou  offended  ? 

Where  is  Lucentio? 

Luc.  Here 's  Lucentio, 

Right  son  unto  the  right  Vincentio ; 
That  have  by  marriage  made  thy  daughter 
miiie,  119 

While  counterfeit  supposes  blear'd  thine  eyne. 

Ore.  Here's  packing*  with  a  witness,  to 
deceive  us  all ! 

Viiu  Where  is  that  damned  villaui  Tranio, 
That  fac'd  and  brav'd  me  in  this  matter  so? 

Bap.  Wliy,  tell  me,  is  not  this  my  Cambio? 

Bifin.  Cambio  is  chang'd  into  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Love  wrought  these  miracle&  Bianca's 
love 
Made  me  exchange  my  state  with  Tranio, 
While  he  did  bear  my  countenance  in  the  town; 
And  happily  I  have  arrived  at  last  180 

Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss. 
What  Tranio  did,  myself  enforced  him  to; 
Then  pardon  him,  sweet  father,  for  my  sake. 

Vin.  1 11  slit  the  villain's  nose,  that  would 
have  sent  me  to  the  gaoL 

Bap.  [To  Lticetitio]  But  do  you  hear,  sir? 
have  you  married  my  daughter  without  ask- 
ing my  good  will? 


1  naVd,  dragged  away  (to  priaon). 
*  Paddnfft  i.$.  plotting. 


Vin,  Fear  not^  Baptista;  we  will  content 

you,  go  to:  but  I  will  in,  to  be  reveng'd  for 

this  villany.  [Exit,  140 

Bap.  And   I,  to  sound  the  depth  of  this 

knavery.  [Exit. 

Lite,  Look  not  pale,  Bianca;  thy  father  will 

not  frown.  [Exeunt  Lucentio  and  Bianca. 

Ore.  My  cake  is  dough ;'  but  I  '11  in  among 

the  rest, 

Out  of  hope  of  all,  but  my  share  of  the  feast 

[Exit. 
Kath.  Husband,  let 's  follow,  to  see  the  end 

of  this  ado. 
Pet.  First  kiss  me,  Kate,  and  we  will. 
Kath.  What,  in  the  midst  of  the  street? 
Pet.  What,  art  thou  asham'd  of  me?        150 
Kath.  No,  sir,  God  forbid;  but  asham'd  to 

kiss. 
Pet.  Why,  then  let's  home  again.     Come, 

sirrah,  let 's  away. 
Kath.  Nay,  I  will  give  thee  a  kiss:  now  pray 

thee,  love,  stay. 
Pet.  Is  not  this  well?    Come,  my  sweet 
Kate: 
Better  once  than  never,  for  never  too  late. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  II.     Padua.     A  room  in  Lucentio^s 

house. 

A  banquet  set  out;  enter  Baptista,  Vincentio, 
Gremio,  the  Pedant,  Lucentio,  Bianca, 
Petruchio,  Katharina,  Hortensio,  and 
Widow,  Tranio,  Biondello,  and  Grumio, 
and  others,  cUtetiding. 

Luc.  At  last,  tliough  long,  our  jarring  notes 

agree: 
And  time  it  is,  when  raging  war  is  done. 
To  smile  at  scapes  and  perils  overblown. 
My  fair  Bianca,  bid  my  father  welcome, 
While   I   with   self -same   kindness  welcome 

thine. 
Brother  Petruchio,  sister  Katharina, 
And  thou,  Hortensio,  with  thy  loving  widow, 
Feast  with  the  best,  and  welcome   to  my 

house: 
My  banquet^  is  to  close  our  stomachs  up, 

*  My  cak€  it  dough »mj  plant  have  failed. 

*  Banquet,  i.e.  what  we  call  detaert  —  conaUUng  of 
fruita,  cakea,  wine,  ±c. 
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ACT  V. 


TH£  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


ACIT. 


After  oar  gnat  good  cheer.     Pray  vou,  sit 
ilowu ;  M 

For  now  we  itit  to  chat,  ai»  well  tm  tskL 
Pet.  Nothiiig  )>ut  nt  and  int,  and  eat  and 

eat! 
Bap.  Padua  affords  thU  kindnem,  son  Pe- 

truchio. 
Pet.  Pa^lua  affonht  nothing  but  what  \h  kind. 
//or.  For  l>>th  our  HakeH,  I  would  that  word 

were  true. 
/^et.  Now,  for  my  life,  Horteiiiiio  fears  his 

wwlow. 
WvL  Then  never  trust  me,  if  I  Ije  afeanl. 
/*et.  You  're  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss  my 
sense: 
I  mean,  Hortensio  is  afeard  of  you. 

Wi/J.  He  tliat  is  giddy  thinks  the  world 
turns  iijiiiul.  'M 

/*et.  iioundly  replie*!. 
/     ^Koth.  Mistress,  how  mean  you  tliat? 

/      WvL  Tlius  I  conceive  by  him. 
/     /*et.  (.'onceiv«-H  l*v  me  I  —  How  likes  Hor- 
/         tensio  that  { 

i     //or.  My  widow  says,  thus  she  conceives  her 
/  tjde. 

/      Ptit.  Verv  well  mended.  -  Kiss  him  for  thiit, 
/         ^ckkI  widow.  ] 

KtUh.  "  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world 
turns  round : " 
I  pniy  you,  tell  me  whiit  you  meruit  by  that. 
Wid.  Your  husband,  l>eing  troubled  with  a 
shrow. 
Measures  my  huHband's  w>itow  by  lifs  woe: 
Ancl  now  you  know  my  meaning.  30 

Kiith.  A  very  meiin  meaning. 
IfW.  l^ight,  I  mean  you. 

Knth.  And  lam  mean  indeed,  reHi)ecting  you. 
)     [  Vi:t.  To  lier,  KaUi  \ 
I     /lor.  To  her,  widow  I 

j     Ph.  a  hundred  marks,  my  Kate  does  put 
f         her  down. 
f     /lor.  That  s  my  office. 
/     Pet.  SjMikc  like  an  officer :  ha'  to  thee,  lad  I 
<  \  Drinks  to /forte imo."^ 

Bap.  How  likes  Gremio  these  quick-witted 

folks? 

(ire.  Jk'lieve  me,  sir,  they  butt  together  well 

/iitin.  Head,  and  butt  I  an  hjisty-witteii  Ixsly 

Would  say  your  head  and  butt  were  hea<i  and 

honi.  41 

29<) 


I 


Tin,  At,  mklif  Ivide,  harik  iku  avaka'd 

vou?  «i 

Bian.  Ay,  bat  no4  frigfated  me:  ibm<ve 

1 11  sleep  agun. 
Pet,  Smj^  that  too  aball  joat:  smeeTc«  kre 
begun. 
Have  at  you  for  a  bitter  jest  cr  two! 
Bian.  Am  I  vour  bird  t   I  mcAn  w  ahifc  mj 
buah; 
And  then  pursue  me  jm  joq  dimv  TC4ir  bov. 
You  are  welcome  alL 

[/^xeufit  Bianco.,  KatAaHma^  ^rmd  WHm. 

Pet.  She  hath  prevented  me, — Hef«.  Sigiikc 

Trauio, 

This  bird^  you  aim'd  at,  tlioagli  you  hit  kr 

not;  » 

Tlierefore  a  health  to  all  that  shot  and  mi^U 

Tra.  O,  sir,  Lucentio  slipp'd  me  like  his 

greyhound, 

Which  runs  himself  and  catches  for  his  maftrf. 

Pet.  A  good  swift  simile,  but  di:<netkio^ 

currish. 
Tra.  Tis  well,  sir,  that  you   hunted  for 
yourself : 
T  is  thought  your  deer  does  hold  you  at  a  bat. 
Bap.  O  ho,  Petruchio!     Tranio  hits  ;«« 

now. 
Luc.  I  thank  thee  for  that  giid,  good  Tniii^ 
//or.  Confess,  confess,  hath  he  not  bit  voq 

here? 
Pet.  A'  has  a  little  gall'd  me,  T  confeai;  • 
And,  as  the  jest  did  glance  away  from  me, 
T  is  ten  to  one  it  maim'd  you  two  outrigbt 

Bap.  Now,  in  good  sadness,  sou  Petnicfaitx 
I  think  thou  hast  the  veriest  shrew  of  alL 
/*et.  Well,  I  say  no:  and  therefore  foraaair- 
ance 
Let  us  each  one  send  word  unto  his  wife ; 
And  he  whose  wife  is  most  obedient 
To  come  at  first  when  he  doth  send  for  her, 
Shall  win  tlie  wager  which  we  will  propose. 
//or.  Content.     What  is  the  wager? 
Luc.  Twenty  ctowml  :» 

Pet.  Twenty  crowns! 
I  '11  venture  so  much  of  my  hawk  or  hound, 
But  twenty  times  so  much  upon  my  wife. 
L^ic.  A  hundred,  then. 
//or.  Content 

1  ThU  bird,  i.e.  BUiica. 


ACT  Y.  Scene  2. 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


ACT  V.  Soene  3. 


Pet,  A  match !  't  is  done. 

Mor,  Who  shall  begin? 
Luc.  That  will  I. — Biondello, 

Go,  bid  your  mistress  come  to  me. 

BioH.  I  go.  [Exit, 

Bap.  Son,  I  will  be  your  half,  Bianca  come& 
Luc.  I'll  have  no  halves;  I'll  bear  it  all 
myself. 

Re-enter  Biondello. 

How  now!  what  news? 

Bion.      Sir,  my  mistress  sends  you  word  80 
That  she  is  busy,  aud  she  cannot  come. 

Pet.  How!  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come! 
la  tliat  an  answer  ? 

Ore.  Ay,  and  a  kind  one  too: 

Pray  God,  sir,  your  wife  send  you  not  a  worse. 

Pet.  I  hr)]je,  a  better. 

Ilor.  SiiTah  Biondello,  go  and  entreat  my 
wife 
To  ccjme  to  me  forthwith.        [Exit  Biotulello. 

Pet.  O,  ho !  entreat  her ! 

Nay,  then  she  must  needs  come. 

Ilor.  1  am  afraid,  air, 

Do  what  you  can,  yours  will  not  be  entreated. 

Re-enter  Biondello. 

Now,  where 's  my  wife  ?  oo 

Bion.  She  says  you  have  some  goodly  jest  in 
hand: 
She  will  not  come;  she  bids  you  come  to  her. 
Pet.  Worse  and  worse ;  she  will  not  come ! 
O  vile, 
Intolerable,  not  to  be  endurd ! 
Sirrah  Grumio,  go  to  your  mistress; 
Sav,  I  command  her  come  to  me. 

[Exit  Orumio. 
If  or.  I  know  her  answer. 
Pet.  What? 

I£or.  She  will  not  come. 

Pet.  The  fouler  fortune  mine,  and  there  an 

end. 
Bap.  Now,  by  my  holidame,^  here  comes 
Katharina ! 

Re-enter  Katharina. 

Kath.  What  is  your  will,  sir,  that  you  send 
for  me  ?  lOO 


I  HoUdame,  a  corrnption  of  "  halidoiu. 


"• 


Pet.  Where  is  your  sister,  and  Hortensio's 

wife?  101 

KatL  Tliey  sit  conferring  by  the  ^mrlour 

tire. 
Pet.  Go,  fetch  them  hither:  if  they  deny  to 
come, 
Swinge  me  them  soundly  forth  unto  their  hus- 
bands : 
Away,  I  say,  and  bring  them  hither  straight 

[Exit  Katharina, 
Luc.  Here  is  a  wonder,  if  you  talk  of  won- 
ders. 
Jlor.  And  so  it  is:  I  wonder  what  it  bodes. 
Pet.  Marry,  jwace  it  bodes,  and  love  and 
quiet  life. 
And  awful  rule,  and  right  supremacy; 
And,  to  be  short,  what  not  that 's  sweet  and 
happy?  110 

Bap.  Now,  fair  l)efal  thee,  gootl  Petnichio ! 
The  wager  thou  hast  won;  and  I  will  add 
Unto  their  losses  twenty  thousand  crowns; 
Another  dowiy  to  another  daughter. 
For  she  is  changd,  as  she  had  never  l>een. 

Pet.  Nay,  I  will  win  my  wager  better  yet, 
And  show  moi*e  sign  of  her  obetlience, 
Her  new-built  virtue  and  ol)edience. 
See  where  she  conies  and  brings  your  froward 

"wives 
As  prisonei-s  to  her  womanly  persuasion.      120 

Re-enter  Katharina,  irit/i  Bianca  and 

Widow. 

Katharine,  tliat  cjiy)  of  youi-s  becomes  you  not: 
Oflf  with  tliat  bauble,  throw  it  under  foot 

[Katharina  pulls  of  her  cap,  and 
thrmcB  it  dovcn, 
irir/.  Lonl,  let  me  never  liave  a  cause  to 
sigh. 
Till  I  be  brought  to  such  a  silly  }>as8 ! 

Bian.  Fie  I  what  a  foolish  duty  call  you  this? 
Lu<\  I  would  vour  duty  were  as  foolish  too: 
Tlie  wisdom  of  your  duty,  fair  Bianca, 
Hath  cost  me  an  hundred  crowns  since  sup- 
per-time. 
Bian.  The  more  fool  you,  for  laying  on  my 

duty. 
Pet.  Katharine,  I  charge  thee,  tell  these 
headstrong  women  iso 

What  duty  they  do  owe  their  lords  and  hus- 
bands. 
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ACT  V.  Soeue  2. 


THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHKEW. 


ACT  Y.  SeoM  1 


Hu/.  Come,  come,  you're  mocking:  we  will 

have  uo  telling.  132 

Pet,  Come  on,  I  say;  and  first  begin  with 

her. 
Wid.  She  shall  not 
Pet.  I  say  she  shall : — and  first  begin  with 

her. 
KatL  Fie,  fie  I  unknit  that  threatening  un- 
kind brow, 
And  dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes, 
To  wound  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  governor: 
It  blots  thy  l^eauty,  as  frosts  bite  the  meads, 
Confounds  thy  fame,  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair 
buds,  140 

And  in  no  sense  is  meet  or  amiable. 
A  woman  mov'd  is  like  a  fountain  troubled, 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty; 
And  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 
Will  deign  to  sip,  or  touch  one  drop  of  it 
Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper, 
Tliy  head,  thy  sovereign ;  one  that  cares  for 

thee. 
And  for  tliy  maintenance:  commits  his  Ixxly 
To  painful  lalwur  both  by  sea  and  land. 
To  w«atch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold, 
Whilst  thou  liest  wanu  at  home,  secure  and 
siife;  151 

And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands 
But  love,  fair  hx)ks  and  true  obedience; 
Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt. 
Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince 
Even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband; 
And  when  she 's  fro  ward,  peevish,  sullen,  sour. 
And  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will, 
What  is  she  but  a  foul  contending  rebel. 
And  gniceless  traitor  to  her  loving  lord  ?      160 
I  am  asham'd  that  women  are  so  simple 
To  offer  war,  where  they  should  kneel  for 

peace. 
Or  seek  for  rule,  supremacy  and  sway, 

298 


When  they  are  bound  to  aerve,  love,  and  obey. 
Why  are  our  bodies  soft  and  weak  and  smooth, 
Unapt  to  toil  and  trouble  in  the  world. 
But  that  our  soft  conditions  and  our  hearts 
Should  well  agree  with  our  external  puts? 
Come,  come,  you  froward  and  unable  wonns! 
My  mind  hath  been  as  big  as  one  of  yours,  iro 
My  heart  as  great,  my  reason,  haplj,  more. 
To    bandy  word    for   word    and    frowu  for 

frown; 
But  now  I  see  our  lances  are  but  straws, 
Our  strength  as  weak,  our  weakness  past  (xm- 

pare, — 
That  seeming  to  be  most  which  we  indetil 

least  are. 
Then  vail  your  stomachs,  for  it  is  uo  boot, 
And  place  your  liands  below  your  husbaiKiV 

foot: 
In  token  of  which  duty,  if  he  please. 
My  hand  is  ready,  may  it  do  him  ease. 
Pet.  Why,  there 's  a  wench  !    Come  on.  and 

kiss  me,  Kate.  i^ 

Luc.  Well,  go  thy  ways,  old  lad ;  for  tli"U 

shalt  ha 't 
Vin.  T  is  a  good  hearing  when  children  aiv 

towaid. 
Luc.  But  a  harsh  hearing  when  women  an? 

froward. 
Pet.  Come,  KAte,  we'll  to  bed. — 
We  three  are  married,  but  you  two  are  s|>ed. 
[To  LticefUw.]  T  was  I  won  the  wager,  tlnHigli 

you  hit  the  white;* 
And,  being  a  winner,  God  give  you  go*iJ- 

night  I  [Exeunt  Pttruchio  and  Katkarm. 
Hor.  Now,  go  thy  ways ;  thou  hast  tain'd  a 

curst  shrow. 
Luc.  T  is  a  wonder,  by  your  leave,  slie  will 

be  tam'd  so.  [Extufd. 

1  Hit  the  white,  referring  to  the  name  Bianca  {fthiU\ 
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NOTES   TO   THE   TAMING   OF   THE   SHKEW. 


It  I 


SOTE  OX  TIME  OF   ACTION. 
>  L  Ulcl  LI. 


int«Ii<1eil  to  Uke  place  on  the  u 
■<^t  i.  Tranio.  OMniU>.  «ncl  Hnrt 

276. 277).  Ill  act  il.  Baptlita  uji  t 
(il    1   111113): 


1,  thi*  ■tipuentl)'  conlil  not  bate 
■  thit  aa  Hhlch  act  I.  It  auppoKd 
ottacT  hud,  Fctrnchto  Mfi  (L  S. 


It  eTcnlng,  thougb  h*  Rmy  have  triad  to  dn 
lS.llS,Petniclilau]ri; 


*Mdh  may  mean  that  he  had  ilreadr  watted  one  daj. 
The  InlrmI  between  acta  II.  and  III.  <>  to  allDW  of  Pe- 
trnchlo'agDJDglo  Venice  (il.  1.  317): 


not  be  probibb'  more  than  two  daya.  Act  111.  k.  1. 
on  the  eye  of  hli  weddlng-daT;  act  HI.  ic.  !.  la  the  w 
dlnt-d>r  (SondiTl.  vlXeb  endi  with  act  It.  bc  1,  wl 
Eathartna,  (he  hrlde,  goei  inpperlaH  to  bed.    Mr.  Dai 


mhia 


lo  ra<lui 


loaayKlY.  1.  Ml): 
•t  aleep  laat  night. 


on  the  ere  of  her  werliling  day.  The  difflclilliel  ai 
accurately  Hilngtlie  llDie  of  acllon,  in  tlila  play.  ire< 
nitny.  It  would  aeeni  ihat  all  the  eveiitafrom  act  Ir,  a 
to  Che  end  o[  tlie  play  take  place  on  one  day.  which, 
cording  to  Baptltta'a  aignrBnce  (i.  1.  387.898).  would 
(he  Sunday  afti^r  Kitliarlna'a  wedding.    Tlie  chief  oh 


play 


kt  together  by  Shakeapeare, 
INDUCTION.    ScKNi 


giDi  and  it*  menning  la  lomcwhHt  ohacur*.  Johnaon 
taya.  "To  j'lietit,  or  /«tK.  la  to  aeparata  a  Iwlit  Into 
aingie  threada"  He  quotea  air  Thomaa  Smltb'a  booii  <U 
Stniume  .4  iv'uo,  hut  doea  not  glre  thedalaof  Itapnbli- 
cadon.  Bailey  givea  "  Ftaiing  (Sea  Term)  the  raielllng 
out  ol  a  Cable,  or  any  gnat  Rtipe  at  the  Enda."  Jobninn 
aliggeata  that "  I 'II  pAeeze  you '- may  be  equlralent  lo -' 1 11 
com)}  your  bead."  Tbe  word  alao  meani  apparently  "lo 
whip  with  r™li"_"Perh»p«  connecled  with  Fr.  /eaaer. 
to  whip"  (Imp.  Diet)    KlaalioUMdIu  theienieot  "to 


INDUCTION.  8c.  1.       NOTES  TO  THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW.        induction. Sci. 


chastise,"  "  to  humble,"  according  to  Oifford,  commonly 
in  the  West  of  England.  Halliwell  quotes  MS.  Devon 
Glossary,  "To  phease,  i.e.  to  pay  a  person  off  for  an  in- 
jury." In  Stanyhurst's  Translation  of  Virgil  (see  Nares, 
§ub  Pheeze)  it  appears  to  be  used  for  "  to  drive  away :" 

We  are  touze<.l,  and  from  Italy /iraset/. 

In  spite  of  the  positive  assertions  as  to  its  meaning,  it  is 
evidently  one  of  those  words  which  came  to  be  used  in 
more  than  one  sense;  and  its  exact  history  has  been  lost 

2.  Line  6:  let  the  world  8LIHE.— A  proverbial  expres- 
sion.   Compare  Ralph  Koister  Doister,  iii.  3: 

Be  of  good  cheer,  man,  and  Ut  the  uorld pass. 

—  Dodslcy,  vol.  ill  p.  104. 

The  exact  expression  occurs  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
Wit  without  Money,  v.  2: 

— Will  you  ffo  driuk, 
And  Ift  the  world  slUe  f 

—Works,  vol.  i.  p.  205. 

8.  Lines  9,  10:  Go  by,  Jeronimy:  go  to  thy  cold  bed,  and 
warm  thee.—Yt.  liave  here  (substantiully)  Go  by,  S.  Jer- 
onimy, as  If  Jeronimy  were  a  saiut.  Mason  suggested 
that  the  S  was  the  beginning  of  mys,  and  that  the  proper 
reading  is  Go  by,  says  Jeronimy.  (This  is  very  unlikely, 
as  the  S,  in  that  case,  would  not  have  been  a  capital  S.) 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  ({uotation  from  the  Spanish  Tra- 
gedy or  Second  Part  of  Jeroninio,  l)y  Thomas  Kyd,  a  play 
which  was  very  popular  in  its  time.  Freiiueut  allusions, 
many  in  seeming  ridicule,  are  made  to  both  jiarts  of  that 
tragedy  by  the  dramatists  of  Shake8i)eare's  time.  Tlie 
passage  supposed  to  be  ridiculed,  or  alluded  to  here,  is 
the  following  (Spanish  Tragedy,  act  iv): 

Hitronitno.    Ju&tice,  O,  justice  to  Hieronimo. 
Lorenxo.     Back,  secst  tliou  not  the  kinu  is  busy? 
Hitronitno.    O,  is  he  so? 

Kitti^.    Who  i^  he  that  interrupts  our  business? 
Hieronimo.     Not  I.     Hicroniujo,  heware;  go  by.  go  by. 

— Dodhley,  vol.  v.  pp.  108.  X09. 

There  is  ho  doubt  tlie  expression  Go  by  Hieronimo,  or 
Jeronimo,  l>ecame  almost  a  proverbial  expression:  it  is 
to  be  found  in  Ben  Jonson's  Every  Man  in  liis  Humour, 
i,  4  (Works,  vol.  i.  p.  34);  in  the  Sliomakers  Holiday,  or 
The  Gentle  Craft  (Dekker's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  18);  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  Captain,  iii.  6  (Works,  vol.  1.  p.  632): 
and  in  Taylor's  Works,  1630,  vol.  i.  p.  35  (according  to 
Halliwell).  The  Tamb.  £dd.  suggest  that  the  S  in  t«xt 
of  Ff.  "may  liave  been  derived  from  a  note  of  exclama- 
mation  in  the  MS.  written,  as  it  is  usually  printed,  like  a 
note  of  interrogation."  I  aui  not  at  all  sure  that  the  com- 
mentators here  have  not  fallen  into  an  error;  and  that 
the  real  meaning  may  not  be  Go— by  S.  Jeronimy— go  to 
thy  cold  bed,  and  trarm  thee -the  compromise  between 
the  proverl)iaI  phrase  from  Hieronimo  and  the  oath  by 
St.  Jerome  or  St.  Hieroninius,  which  Sly  intends  to  take, 
being  intentional.  It  may  be  note<l  that  the  hermits  of 
St.  Jerome  were  called  Jeronymiteg,  so  that  the  snbsti- 
tution  of  Jeronimo  for  Jerome  or  Jeromy  is  not  such  a 
great  mistake.  Be  tliis  as  it  may  be,  it  is  ridiculous  to 
attempt,  with  some  commentators,  to  twist  f^o  to  thy  cold 
bed,  and  irann  thee  into  a  contemptuous  allusion  to  a 
line  in  the  Spanish  Tragedy  (act  ii.): 

What  outcries  pluck  me  from  my  naked  bed? 

— Dodsley.  vol.  v.  p.  54. 
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The  same  expression,  as  in  our  Utxt»  ia  used  by  Edpr. 
in  Lear,  iiL  4.  48: 

Hum  !  /»  i9  thy  cold  bed,  mmd  mtt  wi  ikte. 

Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  necessity  for  explaining  it; 
the  contradiction  in  terms  being  founded  on  the  simple 
fact  that  a  bed  is  cold  till  one's  body  has  wmnned  it 

4.  Lines  11,  12:  /  must  go  fetch  the  THIRB-BOBOCGB  - 
Ff.  and  Q.  read  Uead-bormtgh;  but  Sly's  answer,  ook* 
he  is  meant  to  mistake  the  exact  word  used  by  i^ 
Hostess,  renders  the  conjecture  of  llieobald,  adopted  ia 
our  text,  most  probable.  For  tharborwtgh  (third -borongli) 
see  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  i.  1.  1S5.  Ritaon  says  see  his 
note  in  Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  361)  tliat  *'  In  a  book  iutitkd. 
The  Constable's  Guide,  dx.  1771,  it  ia  said  that '  there  are 
in  several  counties  of  this  realm  other  officers:  that  is.  bj 
other  titles,  but  not  much  inferior  to  our  constables,  as 
in  Warwickshire  a  third-borotigh. ' "  Shakespeare  mskei 
Sly  a  native  of  Warwicksliire  (see  in  the  next  scene  d 
the  Induction,  lines  18-23). 

6.  Line  17:  Trash  Merriman. —Ft  and  Q.  read  Brack. 
Amongst  the  numerous  conjectures  may  be  mentioD»«i. 
(1)  Leech  (Uanmer);  (2)  Bathe  (Johnson);  (S)  Breathe  (Mi:- 
ford).  The  reading  we  have  adtipted,  Tra$h,  is  Dyce's  ojo- 
jecture,  and  seems  to  be  the  most  probable  emendation 
This  verb  has  appai-ently  more  than  one  meauiug:  bat 
that  it  had  the  sense  of  "  to  check,  to  restrain.'  ae«» 
clear  from  a  passage  in  Hammond's  Works  (vul.  l  p.  S> 
quoted  in  Richardson's  Dictionary:  "ITiat  this  contn- 
riety  always  interposes  some  objections  to  hinder  or /r»** 
you  from  doing  the  things  that  you  would,  i.e.  soroetinKi 
the  Spirit  trathesyon  from  doing  the  tiling  that  the  Spirit 
would  have  done. "  Shakespeare  uses  this  Terb,  1udolIb^ 
edly,  in  Tempest,  i.  2.  80. 81: 

who  to  advance,  and  who 
To  trash  for  overtopping. 

The  sense  Is  variously  interpreted  by  conimentaton :  W 
"  to  restrain  "  would  seem  to  suit  the  context  better  tbaa 
"to  lop,"  which  is  usually  given.  Trashed  is  used  bf 
Chaucer  in  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  (line  3231): 

She  hath  thee  trashed  without  wene. 

—Minor  Poems,  rol.  L  p.  97. 

Tyrwhitt  explains  it  in  his  glossary  as  **  betrayed."  For 
more  information  on  the  subject  of  this  word,  see  ysres, 
Bub  voce.  As  to  the  objection,  made  by  Collier,  tkat  a 
hound  who  was  embossed,  i.e.  "foaming  at  the  month.' 
would  need  no  restraining,  it  may  be  re^rded  as  so  ob- 
jection worthy  of  the  "Old  Corrector:"  a  dog  of  ^rfrit  i* 
no  less  inclined  to  hunt  because  he  is  tired.  Braeh  ess 
make  no  sense,  however  tlie  passage  be  stopped;  be>csB« 
the  next  line  goes  on  to  tell  what  is  to  lie  done  «itk 
Clowder;  And  cmtple  Clotrder,  implying  that  some  di^f^ 
tion  had  been  given  in  the  previous  line  as  to  Merri»s*. 
The  copyist,  or  compositor,  probably  caught  the  word 
Brach  from  the  last  word  of  the  next  line  above  lueD- 
tioned. 

6.  Line  41:  Would  not  die  beggar  then /or^tkimM^f- 
In  this  line  the  emphasis  must  be  on  kima^,  not  oa  M' 
get;  the  meaning  being  "  Would  be  not  focget  his  o*a 
idenUty?" 
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7.  Line  64:  And  when  he  mye  he  i«— ,  toy  that  he  dreams. 
— Many  explanations  have  been  given  of  this  line.  In  Ff. 
and  Q.  tlie  line  is  printed  thus : 

ytud  TvhfH  he  says  he  is,  say  that  he  dreams. 

Some  commentators  have  proiM>sed  to  insert  various 
words  after  he  is,  such  as  poor.  Sly;  while  others  would 
read:  when  he  say«  WHAT  he  is.  The  Lord  does  not  know 
who  or  what  Sly  is;  and  it  is  most  natural  he  should 
pause  after  he  i>,  leaving  the  name  to  be  supplied  by  the 
drunken  man  hereafter.  Grant  Wliite  explains  the  sen- 
tence thus:  "  When  he  sayg  he  is  Ounatic),  say  that  he 
dreams;"  an  exphmatioD  of  which,  I  confess,  I  cannot 
•ee  the  force.  Malone  points  out  another  passage,  where 
Shakespeare  has  a  similar  unfinished  sentence,  in  the 
Tempest,  ii.  2.  90,  91,  printed  thus  in  F.  1: 

Tri.  I  should  know  tliat  voyce  : 
It  should  be. 
But  hee  is  dround. 

Here  a  break  is  evidently  intended  after  voyee,  though 
the  manner  of  printing  adopted  is  different  from  that 
used  in  the  passage  in  our  text. 

8.  Lines  77.  78: 

A  n't  please  your  honour,  players 
That  offer  service  to  your  lordsliip. 

It  was  tlie  custom  for  strolling  companies  of  actors  to 
call  at  any  great  lord's  house  and  offer  tlieir  services. 
That  they  wore  not  overpaid,  is  shown  by  an  extract  from 
•*The  fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland's  Household  Book, 
begun  in  the  year  1512"  (quoted  by  Steevens).  "Item,  to 
b«  payd  to  tlie  said  Richard  Oowge  and  I'homas  Percy 
for  rewanls  to  players  for  playcs  playd  in  Chrystinmas 
by  stranegers  in  my  house  after  xxd.  every  play  by  esti- 
macion  sonime  xxxiijs.  iiijd."  Perhaps  matters  had  im- 
proved in  Shakespeare's  time. 

9.  Line  88 :  I  think 't  was  SOTO  that  your  honour  means. 
— Soto  was  the  name  of  a  character  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Women  Pleased ;  Soto  is  a  farmer's  son ;  but  as 
to  his  wo<jing  "the  gentlewoman,"  the  reference  must  be 
t<>  L  3  of  that  play  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  181),  where,  in  his 
master's  clothes,  he  climbs  the  rope-ladder  to  Belvidere's 
window ;  but  he  sever  gets  as  far  as  wooing  her.  The 
description  of  the  character,  given  by  the  Lord,  answers 
better  to  Candius  in  Lilly's  Mother  Bombie.  In  F.  1.  Q. 
the  name  Sincklo  is  prefixed  to  this  line;  he  seems  to  have 
been  an  actor.  The  name  occari  again  in  F.  1,  in  III. 
Henry  VL  iii.  1,  Enter  Sinklo  and  Humfrey;  again,  in 
II.  Henry  IV.  Q.  has  in  iv.  4,  at  beginning  of  scene.  Enter 
SIHCKLO  and  three  or/oure  ofieers.  The  name  Sinkelow 
ocean  in  the  Indaction  to  the  Malcontent  (Marston's 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  200X 

10.  Line  126 :  An  ONION  will  do  well  for  such  a  shift.— 
There  is  a  tone  of  solenm  burlesque  abont  this  which  may 
have  been  intended.  Sliakespeare  has  two  or  three  refer- 
ences to  the  onton  in  connection  with  tears,  e.g.  in  All 's 
Well.  T.  3.  321 : 

Mine  ejres  anell  omioiis:  I  shall  weep  anon. 

It  may  be.  as  Johnson  suggests,  he  was  indicating  a  com- 
mon expedient  to  which  the  players  in  Interludes  had 
recourse,  when  they  wanted  to  shed  real  tears. 


INDUCTION.    Scene  2. 

11.  ^y  is  discovered,  &c.— In  Ff.,  Q.  the  stage-direction 
is  Enter  aloft  the  Drunkard,  drc.  meaning,  of  coarse,  in 
the  balcony  or  upper  stage,  which  served  so  many  par- 
poses  in  the  theatres  of  Shakespeare's  time.  Here  appa- 
rently Sly  and  his  companions  remained  throughout  the 
play,  which  was  enacted  on  Die  lower  stage. 

12.  Line  19:  old  Sly's  son  of  BuRTON-HEATH.— There  is 
some  difficulty  in  identifying  exactly  the  villages  here 
intended.  There  is  a  Barton-onthe- Heath  in  Warwick- 
shire (according  to  Malone),  and  a  "Burton  Dorset" 
(according  to  Ritsou),  and  also  one  called  "Burton  Hast- 
ings." Probably  Burton  heath  is  identical  with  the  first 
of  these  three. 

13.  Line  23:  the  fat  ale-icife  of  WiNCOT— T.  Warton 
says  in  a  note  (see  Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  375),  "  Wilnecotle  is 
a  village  in  Warwickshire,  .  .  .  near  Stratford.  Tlic 
house,  kept  by  our  genial  hostess,  still  reniains,  but  is  at 
present  a  mill."  Rolfe  says  that  Wincot  was  more  prob- 
ably Wilnecote  or  Wihnfcote,  "a  lianilet  about  three  miles 
to  the  north  of  Stratford  in  the  parish  of  Aston-Cantlow. 
Here  lived  Robert  Arden.  whose  youngest  daughter  was 
Shakespeare's  mother."  1  here  is  a  Wilnecote,  almost  in 
the  extreme  north  of  Warwieksliire,  between  Tamworth 
and  Athcrstone. 

14.  Line  25:  BHEER  ale.— The  explanation  given  in  the 
foot-note  is  probably  the  right  one.  Compare  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  Double  Marriage,  v.  1,  where  Castruccio. 
having  been  offered  by  the  doctor  wine  and  water,  asks: 

Shall  I  have  no  shftr  wine  tlicn? 

— Works,  vol.  Jl.  p.  I20. 

Another  explanation,  suggested  in  Mulone's  note,  is  that  It 
may  mean  "liarvest-ale,"  or  ale  drunk  at  shearing;  a  term 
applied  in  Warwickshire,  as  in  the  north,  to  the  reaping^ 
and  not  to  "sheep-shearing,"  which  is  always  called  in 
the  north  "clipping." 

15.  Line  39:  tpe'U  have  thee  to  a  couch.— CompsLn 
Mida  Night's  Dream,  iu.  L  174: 

To  hmve  my  tcve  to  bed  and  to  arise. 

The  similarity  of  expression  is  worth  noticing. 

W.  Line  75:  nor  Christ<3pher  Sly.—¥.  2,  F.  S,  F.  4 
read  Christophero ;  but  the  reading  of  the  text,  which  is 
that  of  F.  1  and  Q.  is  to  our  thinking  preferable;  the 
accent  must,  evidently,  be  placed  on  the  second  syllmble, 
whichever  reading  we  adopt 

17.  Line  81:  These  FIFTEEN  years.— In  scene  1,  lines 
122,  123  the  Lord  says : 

Who  for  this  snen  years  hath  esteemed  hun 
No  better  than  a  poor  and  loathsome  beggar. 

It  is  not  worth  while  attempting  to  reconcile  the  discrep- 
ancy; the  servants  might  have  wilfully  exaggerated  the 
length  of  the  period  suggested  by  their  master. 

18.  Lines  80,  00 : 

And  say  you  would  present  her  at  the  LEET, 
Because  she  brought  stone  jugs  and  no  SEAL'D  QUARTS. 

The  Court  leet  or  View  qf  frank  pledge  "held  anciently 
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once  a  year  within  a  particalar  hundred,  manor,  or  lord- 
ship, before  the  steward  of  the  Uet"  Malune,  in  the  note 
above  quoted,  refers  to  Kitchen,  on  Courts,  4th  edn.  166S 
(p.  21):  "Also  if  tiplers  sell  by  cups  and  dishes,  or  mea- 
sures tealed,  or  not  tealed,  is  inquirable." 

19.  Line  95 :  John  Xap»  o'  TH'  Grken.— Ff.  and  Q.  read 
qf  Greece :  o'  th'  Green  is  Hanmer's  conjecture,  which  is 
most  probably  right. 

90.  Line  140:  a  eommonty.—ThiA  ridiculous  blunder  of 
Sly's  of  emnmonty  =  "commodity"  for  eotnedy  is  taken 
from  the  Induction  of  the  old  play,  lines  58,  59 : 

San.  Marrie  my  lord  you  male  haue  a  Tragicall 
Or  a  comoditie,  ox  what  you  will. 

The  spealcer  being  Sander,  or  Saundert,  who  afterwards 
plays  the  "  Clown's"  part,  corresponding  to  Qrumio's  in 
Shakespeare's  piece. 

91.  Line  147.  —The  Induction  of  the  old  play  contains  147 
lines:  the  Induction  in  this  play  contains  285  lines. 
Shakespeare  is  credited,  even  by  the  Threelianded  theo- 
rists, with  the  "retouching"  of  this  Induction.  I  thought 
it  would  Ije  interesting  to  go  through  line  by  line,  and 
word  by  word,  the  old  Induction  with  the  new  one ;  and 
I  find  that,  in  the  285  lines  of  Shakespeare's  Induction, 
there  are  only  fourteen  sentences  which  are  practically 
the  same  as  those  of  the  old  Induction;  and  some  of 
these  sentences  consist  of  only  two  or  three  words.  Of 
abtolutely  identical  lines  in  the  two  Inductions  I  cannot 
And  one  instance;  while  of  characteristic  expressions 
common  to  the  two  Inductions  there  is  only  one,  viz. 
/  'II  pheeze  you  (line  1). 

ACT  I.    Scene  1. 

99.  Line  2:  Parfua,  ni/rwry  o/ar/«.— The  University  of 
Padua  was,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar, and  resorted  to  by  students  and  leanied  men  from  all 
parts  of  Europe.  It  was  founded  by  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa,  in  1228.  Knight  says  that  "once  (we  believe  in 
Shakespeare's  age)  the  number  of  students  was  eigliteen 
thousand."  Galileo, Petrarch,  and  Columbus  were  amongst 
the  celebrated  men  who  received  their  education  at 
Padua. 

98.  Line  14:  LrCENTio  his  son— Ft.  Q  read  Vincentio, 
which  probably  was  copied  from  the  line  above  (13),  in 
which  Ff.  Q.  read  Vincentu)  's  come,  instead  of  Vincentio, 
come.  The  reading  in  our  text  I  had  marked  in  the 
margin  before  seeing  Hanmer's  emendation,  wliich  is  the 
same;  and  Heath  made  the  same  alteration.  (See  A  Re- 
visal  of  Shakespeare's  Text,  1765,  p.  156.) 

91  Lines  18,  19: 

Virtue,  and  that  part  of  philosophy 
Will  I  APPLY,  that  treats  of  happiness. 

Apply  and  ply  were  both  used  without  the  preposition 
to:  compare  The  Interlude  of  Nice  Wanton  (very  near 
the  end) : 

O  ye  children,  let  your  lime  he  well-spent, 
Apfiy  your  Uarnittg,  and  your  elders  obey. 

— Dodsley,  vol.  ii.  p.  183. 

95.  Line  25:  Hi  perdonate.—Yf.  read  Me  pardonato; 
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Q.  Me  pardinato,  which  blanden  afford  anotber  I 

of  the  ignorance  of  Italian  diaplajed  in  Um  old  eopia; 

the  correction  was  made  by  Steevena. 

96.  Line  82 :  Or  so  detot4  to  ArUtdU't  XTHIOS.-R  (t 
read  eheekei.  Blacksione  ilrat  anggested  ttkkt,  wUdl 
seems  the  obvious  reading.  In  the  cdd  lUaj,  in  ttae  t 
AristotU'i  tealkeM  does  not  help  ua,  becanae  waOis  ii 
evidently  there  the  moat  appropriate  word  in  the  Bsaft 
of  the  speaker,  who  is  welcoming  his  friend  to  Atha^ 
the  birthplace  of  the  Peripatetic  aect  Aiistolleli  A- 
tingiiishing  quality  is  hia  treatment  of  etkiet,  do!  tki 
cheek*  or  reproqft  that  he  adminiatera  to  vice,  or  to 
Ovid's  favourite  subject,  Love.  Below  (lines  SI-37)  vv 
have  logic,  rhetoric,  mutie,  poesy,  and  metapAyriei  il 
mentioned ;  therefore,  ethie*  is  certainly  the  word  vt 
might  expect.  C!ompare  Ben  Jonaon'a  Silent  WoBaae. 
iv.  2:  "  but  in  these  (cases)  they  are  beat^  and  AristUk't 
ethicks  "  (Works,  voL  iii.  p.  443).  But  in  juaUce  to  tbw 
who  may  prefer  the  reading  of  Ft  Q.,  we  may  point  ost 
that  Shakespeare  uses  check*  frequently  in  the  sawflf 
"rebukes,"  "reproofs." 

97.  Line  84:  Balk  logic.— Bo  Ff.  Q.  TaVt  logic  is  Bom'i 
very  weak  and  unnecessary  emendation,  adopted  bj 
some  editors.  The  occurrence  of  talk  at  the  end  of  tki 
next  line  should  have  forbidden  such  a  conjecture.  BiBi 
is  used  by  Spenser  in  one  passage  at  least,  where  it  a^ 
parently  means  "  to  dispute,"  or  "  to  angue  :** 

But  to  occasion  him  to  further  talke. 

To  feed  her  humor  with  his  pieasinfr  style. 

Her  list  in  stryfuU  tennes  with  him  to  b«ike. 

And  thus  replyde.  — Fairy  Queen,  b.  iii.  c  a;  IL  b. 

Britomart  is  the  her  referred  to,  and  she  evidently  pro- 
ceeds to  question  the  virtues  of  Artegall  in  order  tktf 
the  Eed-Cross  Knight,  who  has  been  praising  bin,  aaj 
be  drawn  into  an  argument.  Tlie  expreaaion,  in  oar  teit. 
may  be  paraphrased  by  the  more  modem  one,  dbop  Ufie. 

98.  Line  48:  Gentlemen,  prat  importune  me  no  fv- 
ther.—Ft.  and  Q.  read: 

Gentlemen,  Importune  me  no  farther. 

We  have  ventured  to  insert  pray  aa  the  line  is  very  is- 
harmonious  without  some  syllable  there.  Theobald  is- 
serted  both. 

99.  Line  52 :  Katharina.  —This  is  the  form  of  the  nsae 
generally  given  by  editors.  F.  1  haa  JTaferina  in  tke 
stage-direction  for  her  first  entrance,  and  KatheriM  is 
the  text  In  ii.  1.  62,  F.  1  has  Katerine,  while  the  fona 
Katherine  is  used  several  times  in  the  same  scene,  as  veil 
as  the  abbreviation  Kate.  The  Italian  name  is  Ca(mH«. 
so  that,  of  the  two.  the  first  form  adopted  by  F.  1  eonai* 
nearest  the  correct  spelling. 

80.  Line  58:  To  make  a  STALK  t^f  me  amongtt  tkm 
MATES.— The  explanation  of  stale  given  in  our  foot-note, 
however  coarse  it  may  seem,  is  undoubtedly  the  ri^t 
one.  "  Laughing-stock, "  ' ' dupe,"  and  other  more  ekcsat 
synonyms,  do  not  explain  the  meaning  of  the  worl 
Katharina  was  not  a  woman  to  be  overdelicate  in  her 
language.  There  is  also,  most  probably,  an  allusion  to 
the  stale-mate  at  chesa. 
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n.  Line  64:  To  eomb  your  noddle  with  a  three4egg'd 
«tooi.— This  expression  is  very  interesting,  u  it  testifies 
to  the  antiquity  of  the  common  phrase,  used  nowadays 
with  regard  to  a  wife  of  strong  character,  "  She  11  comb 
hia  hair  for  him."  HalUwell,  in  his  Folio  edition  of 
Shakespeare,  quotes  from  Skelton's  Merie  Tales  "Hys 
wife  woulde  divers  tymes  in  the  yreekkimbe  his  head  with 
€k  iij.  footed  ttoole." 

Si.  Line  79:  Put  finger  in  the  eye,  an  the  knew  why.— 
Probably  a  quotation,  more  or  less  accurate,  from  some 
well-known  song.  Compare  Comedy  of  Errors,  iL  2.  206, 
906: 

Come,  come,  no  longer  will  I  be  a  fool. 
To  /!</  thejfH£er  i«  /At  (yt  and  weep. 

In  Heywood's  First  Part  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth  we 
find: 

Seem  you  but  sorry  for  what  you  haue  done, 
And  straight  shele/»/  thtjingtr  in  the  eye, 

—Works,  vol.  I  p.  5. 

88.  Line  108:  Our  late  ie  not  so  great.— So  F.  3,  F.  4: 
F.  1,  F.  2  read  Their,  of  which  it  is  dlflftcult  to  make  any 
sense.  Malone  suggested  Your;  but  certainly  the  con- 
text seems  to  require  Our.  The  attempts  to  explain  Their, 
as  referring  to  the  love  or  good-will  of  Bianca  and  her 
father  towards  Petructiio  and  Gremio,  or  to  the  love 
1)etween  Kathariua  and  her  father,  are  not  particularly 
happy. 

84.  Lines  lOS-110:  but  we  may  blow  our  nails  together, 
and  fast  it  fairly  o«f.— No  commentator  seems  to  have 
thonght  this  passage  required  explanation:  but  I  confess 
it  seems  to  me  rattier  a  difficult  one.  Gremio  means  to 
say,  I  suppose,  that  his  and  Hortensio's  love  is  not  so 
great  but  they  may  together  blow  their  nails  (as  people 
do  when  cohl)  and  fast  it  out,  i.e.  expel  their  love  by 
fasting.  He  recognizes  the  fact  that  they  are  both  prac- 
tically rejectetl,  and  may  consider  themselves  Iwth  "out 
in  the  cold."  In  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  v.  2.  923  (in  the 
song)  we  have : 

And  Dick  the  shepherd  Wi^b-j  his  uail. 

35.  Line  110:  our  cake  's  dough  on  both  sides.— Compare 
Ben  Jonson's  The  Case  is  Altered  (v.  4) : 

Steward,  ycur  cake  is  dough,  as  well  as  mine. 

—Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  419. 

Tlie  meaning  is,  we  have  both  failed.  In  Bohn's  Hand- 
book of  Proverbs  is  given  a  Scotch  proverb  which  is  evi- 
dently the  same:  Your  meal 's  a'  deagh. 

86.  Lines  113,  114:  /  will  WISH  him  TO  her  father.  i.e. 
'*  I  will  recommend  him."    Compare  i.  2.  60  of  this  play: 

And  ivtsh  thee  ta  a  shrewd  ill-favour'd  wife. 

And  again,  1.  2.  64: 

And  I II  not  tpith  thee  fo  her. 

87.  Line  137:  at  the  high  cross— ie.  "in  the  market 
place. "  In  the  principal  streets  of  some  of  our  old  towns 
there  were  two  Crosses,  tlie  High  Cross  and  the  Low 
Cross.    (See  note  in  Rolfe's  edition  of  this  play,  p.  135.) 

88.  Line  144:  Happy  man  be  his  dole  I— This  was  a 
common  proverb.    Compare  Damon  and  Pitliias : 

So  I  mean  in  the  court  to  lose  no  time : 
Wherein,  haf^  man  be  his  thte,  I  trust  that  I 
Shall  not  speed  worst,  and  that  very  quickly. 

— Dodsley,  vol.  Iv.  p.  ax. 


See  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  lil.  4.  08;  and  Winter's  Tale, 
i.  2. 103.  DeiU  here  means  "  lot/'  or  "share,"  meted  out 
by  Fortune. 

89.  Line  145:  He  that  runs  fastest  gets  the  n>i^.— Not, 
as  Douce  explains  it,  "  an  allusion  to  the  sport  of  running 
at  the  ring,"  but  to  the  custom  of  giving  a  ring  as  one  of 
the  prizes  formerly  given  in  wrestling  or  running  matches. 

40.  Line  167:  Redime  te  eaptum  quam  queas  mininw.— 
This  Latin  sentence  is  from  Lilly's  Latin  Grammar.  Lilly 
was  trying  to  quote  a  passage  from  Terence,  which  runs 
as  follows: 

Quid  agasf  nisi  ut  te  redimas  eaptum  quam  queas 
Mittimo.  —  Eunuchus,  L  i.  99,  30. 

41.  Line  170:  you  look'd  so  LONQLY  o»»  the  maid.—Longly 
does  not  mean  "longingly,"  "fondly,"  as  Schmidt  (fol- 
lowing Steevens)  explains  it,  but  "  for  a  long  time."  See 
Cotgrave,  who  explains  "  Lon^t^nieuf.  LoNGLY,  .  .  . 
long  time,    ...    a  great  while." 

48.  Line  212:  take  my  COLOUR'D  hat  and  cloak.— darke 
explains  the  use  of  colottr'd  here  by  saying  that,  "In 
Shakespeare's  time  the  servants  wore  soberer  tinted 
clothes  than  their  masters,  who  Haunted  about  in  gar- 
ments of  bright  and  varied  hues  that  mi^ht  well,  by  con- 
trast, be  emphatically  call'd  eotour'd"  But  was  not  blue 
the  colotir  usually  worn  by  servants  in  Shakespeare's 
time?  llie  allusions  to  this  are  so  frequent  in  tlie  writers 
of  that  period,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  refer 
to  them  generally.  (See  Narea,  sub  voce.)  Colour'd  may 
here  mean  "of  various  colours,"  in  contradistinction  to 
the  unifonn  colour  of  the  servants'  livery. 

43.  Line  210:  In  brief,  sir,  sith  it  TIU'S  your  pleasftre 
is.—l  have  ventured  to  supply  the  word  thtts,  which 
might  easily  have  been  omitted  by  the  copyist.  The 
Canib.  Edd.  give  an  anonyraou-t  emendation:  sith  it  is 
yoitr  pleasure  THUS;  but  mine  was  made  independently. 
There  are  many  defective  linos  in  this  play,  which  can 
easily  be  set  right  by  a  very  slight  alteration.  This 
speech  of  Tranio's  is  one  of  thobe  passages  wliich  the 
supporters  of  the  triple  authorship  of  this  play  say  is 
decidedly  not  Shakespeare's.  I  cannot  see  myself  that  it 
is  any  more  irreconcilable  with  his  usual  style  than  much 
of  his  other  early  work. 

41  Lines  244-240. —This  rhymed  speech  of  Tranio's  is 
certainly  unlike  any  of  Shakespeare's  known  writing;  but 
in  Comedy  of  Errors,  ill.  1,  may  be  found  some  rhymed 
lines  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  halting  in  rhythm.  The 
whole  speech  is  printed  in  Ff.  and  Q.  as  prose. 

45.  Line  249:  your  master  Lucentio.—F.  1,  you.  The 
correction  was  made  in  F.  2. 

46.  Lines  250-253.— We  have  followed  Ff.  in  printing 
these  lines  as  verse;  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  they  were 
intended  for  such ;  one  cannot  iningine  Shakespeare  de- 
liberately passing  off  such  limping  doggerel  as  verse,  even 
in  his  most  careless  moments.  Perhaps  the  text  is  cor- 
rupt here,  or,  at  any  rate,  very  much  confused.  The  fact 
that  this  speech  is  printed  as  verse  in  Ff.  and  the  former 
one  of  Tranio's  (lines  244-249)  as  prose,  seems  to  point  to 
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tbe  fact  that  the  MS.  before  the  copyist  was  in  a  very  faulty 
condition,  and  had  never  been  revised  by  the  author. 

47.  [The  presenters  above  speak. — lliis  stage  direction 
is  from  Ff.  Q. :  it  means  those  in  the  upper  stage;  viz.  Sly 
and  hia  companions. 

48.  Lines  258,  250:  'Tit  a  very  excellent  piece  qf  wcrk, 
madam  lady:  would  't  icere  done!— Sly  seems  here  to  an- 
ticipate the  unspolcen  criticism  of  some  of  the  frequenters 
of  the  stalls  when  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  is  being  repre- 
sented. There  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  amount 
of  intellectual  capacity  appealed  to  in  either  case. 

ACT  I.    Scene  2. 

49.  Enter  Petruchio— Shakespeare  may  have  taken 
the  name  from  Petnicio,  one  of  the  servants  of  "Scenoese" 
in  Oascoigne's  Supposes.  But  he  may  have  found  the  not 
uncommon  Italian  name  elsewhere.  Tt  should  be  spelled 
Petruccio  if  it  is  meant  to  be  pronounced  as  Pttruchio, 
according  to  English  pronunciation,  the  ch  having  Uie 
same  sound  as  in  "church."  In  Italian,  of  course,  the 
eh  would  be  pronounced  hard,  like  k.  The  termination 
uccio  has  certainly  no  complimentary  sense  according  to 
Torrlano,  who,  in  his  Introduction  unto  the  Italian  Tongue 
(1687),  appended  to  the  1088  edition  of  Florio,  says  that, 
"  Nouns  ending  in  uccio  or  uzzo,  declare  the  thing  to  be 
of  the  least,  and  absolutely  despicable  and  contemptible;" 
and  "  Most  of  the  nick  names  are  made  to  run  upon  this 
termination,  as  by  way  of  detraction,  as  Miuicuccio  from 
Dominico,  a  man's  name  so  call'd."  But  we  And  the  ter- 
mination used  in  Basile's  well-known  Pentamerone  (a 
collection  of  fiiiry  stories)  without  any  apparently  depre- 
ciatory meaning. 

60.  Line  5:  knock,— Jlr/i<w*,  1  *ay.— This  is  Lettsom's 
emendation.     Ff.  and  Q.  read,  knock,  I  say. 

61.  Lines  28,  29:  'tit  no  matter,  tir,  what  he  'LEGES  in 
Latin.— Qminio,  who  is  supposed  to  be  an  Italian,  mis- 
takes his  own  language  for  Latin.  Accordingly  the  in- 
genious Tyrwhitt  suggests  that  we  should  read,  "no  mat- 
ter vhat  BE  LEOES  in  Latin,  .  .  .  T  is  no  matter  what  is 
law,  if  this  be  not  a  lawful  cause,"  d'c.  Surely  it  was 
more  probable  that  Grumio,  who  was  the  Clown  or  low- 
comedy  character  of  the  play,  should  be  supposed  to  mis- 
take Italian  for  Latin,  considering  that  he  speaks  Eng- 
lish, and  is  thoroughly  English  in  character,  than  that 
such  a  piece  of  I>atinity,  apropos  of  nothing  at  all,  should 
be  placed  in  his  mouth.  We  might  just  as  well  expect 
Biondello  to  give  the  list  of  the  diseases  of  Petruchio's 
horse  in  Italian  (iii.  2),  as  to  And  Grumio  remembering, 
when  a  joke  was  in  question,  to  what  nationality  he  be- 
longed. 

6S.  Line  33:  tico  and  thirty,-  a  pip  out—T\\e  spots  on 
the  cards  are  sometimes  called  pips;  the  allusion  is  to 
the  old  game  of  "  Bone-ace,  or  one  and  thirty."  Com- 
pare Massinger's  Fatal  Dowry, ii.  2:  "You  think,  because 
you  served  my  lady's  mother,  are  thirty-two  years  old, 
which  it  a  pip  out,  you  know—"  (Works,  p.  362).  Bone- 
ace  is  thus  descril>ed  in  Cotton's  Compleat  Gamester 
(1674):  "The  least  [i.e.  the  one  who  cuts  lowest]  deals. 
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He  deals  out  two  to  the  flnt  hand,  and  tnnu  op  the  tUH, 
and  so  goes  on  to  the  next,  to  the  third,  fourth.  flfUi.  Ac 
He  that  hath  the  bkggest  Card  carries  the  Booe,  tkat  ii 
one  half  of  the  Stake,  the  other  (halO  remaining  for  the 
Game ;  now  if  there  be  three  Kings,  three  Qneena,  tins 
Tens,  d'c.,  tum'd  up,  the  eldest  hand  wins  it  Here  mtt 
that  the  Ace  of  Diamonds  is  Bone-ace.  and  wins  all  otber 
Cards  whatever :  thus  much  for  the  Bone;  afterwards  fti 
nearest  to  one  and  thirty  wins  the  Game,  and  be  ikst 
turns  up  or  draws  to  one  and  thirty  wins  it  immedisteljr" 
(pp.  129.  130). 

65.  Line  69:  Be  the  at  foul  at  was  FLORK5TIUS'  Lon 
-  Alluding  to  the  story  in  Oower'a  Confessio  Amsoto, 
book  i.,of  the  knight  Florent  or  Floretttiut,  who  pli^tcd 
his  troth  to  marry  a  deformed  and  hideous  hag.  in  retBii 
for  her  telling  him  the  answer  to  a  riddle,  which  if  he 
could  not  solve  he  was  to  die.  On  this  story  Cbsoctf 
founded  his  Wife  of  Bath's  Tale  ;  The  Marriage  c^  Si; 
Gawaine,  an  old  ballad,  is  also  derived  from  the  mat 
source.  Gower  was  probably  indebted  to  the  Geiu  Ko- 
manorum  for  the  source  of  his  story.  See  Tyrwhitt'i 
Chaucer,  Introductory  Discourse,  voL  1  p.  UL 

64.  Lines  81.  82:  though  the  have  at  many  difettet  n 
two  and  jijty  Aor«tf«.— Malone  says  in  his  note:  "I  sBt- 
pect  this  passage  to  be  corrupt,  though  I  know  not  hov 
to  rectify  M.—The  fifty  diteatet  of  a  horte  seem  to  h«« 
been  proverbial  8o,  in  The  Yorkshire  Traipedy,  1606:  '0 
stumbling  Jade!  the  spavin  o'ertake  thee!  ihnfiff^Ht- 
eatet  stop  thee ! '"  Perhaps  these  fifty  diteatet  woe  it 
Shakespeare's  mind  when  he  wrote  the  speech  of  Btos- 
dello's  (iii.  2.  50-58).  I  think  the  passage,  as  it  stands  ii 
our  text,  is  easily  explained:  no  animal,  not  even  s  f^ 
male  hypochondriac,  is  subject  to  so  many  diseases  is> 
horse;  and  any  one  who  has  at  many  diaeatet  attwtvd 
fifty  hortet  would  have  quite  enough  to  suffer. 

66.  Line  112:  he'U  rail  in  hit  ROPE-TRICKS.— HaDiitf 
absurdly  altered  rope-triekt  to  rhetorick.  Compiare  RosMO 
and  Juliet,  ii.  4.  153,  154,  in  the  speech  of  the  None: 
"  what  saucy  merchant  was  this,  thst  was  so  fnll  (4  hii 
ropery}"  So  rope-ripe,  in  Chapman's  Hay  Day  (act  iH): 
"  Lord,  how  you  roule  in  your  rope-ripe  termes"  (WMts. 
vol.  ii.  p.  368)— a  word  which  Howell,  in  his  LezicoB 
Tetraglotton  (1600)  explains  as  "  rii>e  for  hanging.*  /i«p^ 
trickt  seems  to  be  equivalent  here  to  abusive  Isngnagt. 
though  its  proper  meaning  probably  is  "actions  de- 
sen'ing  the  rope  (hangingX" 

66.  Line  116:  the  thall  have  no  more  eyet  to  tee  tritkoi 
tfian  a  eat.— A  cat's  sight  certainly  is  not  bad.  especially 
in  the  dark;  but  their  habit  of  keeping  their  eyes  bslf- 
closed,  in  the  day  time,  probably  led  to  their  being  called 
"blear-eyed,"  as  in  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  Castell  of  U- 
boure  (1506):  "  That  was  as  blereyed  as  a  cat."  Theie  It 
evidently  a  play  on  cat  and  Kate  in  Orumio's  speech. 

67.  Lines  121,  122: 

A  nd  her  withholdt from  me,  and  other  more, 

Suitort  to  her  and  n'voif  in  my  love. 

F.  1,  Q.  print: 

j4nd  her  witk-kcUU/rtm  mte.    Other  i 
Suitors,  &c. 
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.  3,  F.  4: 

AHd  fur  with-holds  he  from  me.     Other  more 
Suiiors,  &c. 

mgement  of  the  lines  in  oar  text  is  Theobald's, 
by  him  from  Dr.  Thirlby.  [See  note  Var.  Ed. 
.  4(^  Canib.  £dd.  attribute  the  arrangement  to 
rhlrlby  conj.)] 

ne  12U:  There/ore  THIS  ORDER  hath  Baptitta 
Compare  Otliello,  v.  2.  72: 

Ilouest  lago  hath  taen  order  for 't. 

aning  is.  "has  taken  measures."  The  phrase 
-equently  in  Shakespeare. 

lie  134:  Well  seen  in  minric.— Thisuseof  <«en= 
,"  "practised,"  is  older  than  Shakespeare's  time, 
i  quotes  from  The  Longer  Thou  Li  vest  the  More 
i>u  Art,  4to  black  letter,  n.d.  (printed  in  1668  or 

Sum  woul<l  have  yciu  sefi  in  stories. 

Sum  to  fc.ites  of  arms  will  you  allure,  dice. 

Sum  will  move  you  to  rend  Scripture. 

Marry,  I  would  have  you  scene  in  cardes  and  di&e. 

>  used  by  Spenser  (f.g.  Fairy  Queen,  b.  iv.  c.  2,  st. 
by  Chapman  (lUtli  Iliad). 

le  141:  Maxter,  mailer,  LOOK  ABOUT  YOU.— This 
r>verbial  expression;  it  foiros  the  title  of  a  most  ex- 
Id  comedy  (Dodsley,  vol.  vii,),  the  author  of  which 
»wn;  it  is  one  with  wliich  it  is  much  more  likely 
eare  hud  something  to  do  than  with  Fair  £m,  and 
ays  that  have  been  attributed  to  him. 

ne  146:  Hark  you;  I'll  have  tftem  very  fairly 
■Yt.  and  Q.  read  JIark  you,  SIR:  we  have  omitted 
which  spoils  the  metre. 

ne  151:  Take  your  PAPERS  too.~Ft.  and  Q.  read 
Pope  changed  the  wc^rd  to  the  plural  number  on 

of  the  them.  The  qncKtion  is,  what  were  the 
that  Lucentio  would  have?  I  do  not  see  how 
»nld  refer  to  the  note  (line  14f»):  as  tlicre  was  no 

perfume  that,  for  Bianca  would  never  see  it. 
suB«'d  twice  in  Two  Gent,  of  Verona  (i.  2. 100  and 
pieces  of  a  torn  letter;  so  here  it  might  be  used 
>iece8  of  paper  on  which  Bianca  was  to  write  her 
!,  or  translations,  if  she  had  any  to  make.  I  can- 
I  any  instance  of  paj>er9  being  used  to  mean 
;ts.  or  detached  sheets  of  printed  matter:  the 

constantly  used  for  written  documents  of  all 

ae  179:  't  is  now  no  time  to  VEST  our  love.— There 
eem  to  be  some  suspicion  of  affectation,  or 
tyism,"  attaching  to  tills  expression.  Compare 
Night  (iv.  1.  10-18): 

rithee,  t-eut  thy  folly  M>nK-whcrc  cUe : 
i>u  knowr'st  not  me. 

//  my  fully  !  he  ii.is  heard  that  word  of  some  (freat  roan  and 
n>  it  to  a  fool,  frrif  my  fully!  I  .im  afraid  ihis  ^reat  lubl>er. 
will  prove  a  cockney.  I  prithee  now,  ungird  thy  strani^e- 
ell  mc  what  I  ^hall  xtnt  to  my  lady:  shall  I  vent  to  her  that 
Mning. 

le  200:  That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  TO 
3L.  IL 


TH'  XAR.— Ff.  and  Q.  read  to  h«ar:  the  emendation  is 
Hanmer's.    Compare  King  John,  ii.  1.  463-465: 

He  Rives  the  luistinado  with  his  toni;ue: 
Our  ears  are  cudgeltd;  not  a  word  of  his 
But  buffets  better  than  a  fist  of  France. 

6ft.  Line  211:  Tush,  tush!  FEAR  boys  with  BUGS.—The 
use  of  fear  as  a  transitive  verb,  and  of  bugs  for  bugbears. 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  line  from  IIL  Henry 
VI.  V.  2.2: 

For  Warwick  was  a  du^-  thatfear'd  \i%  all. 

66.  Line  260:  whom  you  HEARKEN  FOR— t.^."  whom  you 
wait  for,  or  seek."    Compare  I.  Henry  IV.  v.  4.  62: 

That  ever  said  I  hearken' d /or  your  death. 

67.  Line  276:  ire  may  COJJTRIVE  this  afternoo7L  — Con- 
trive, in  the  sense  of  "to  pass  away,"  "to  wear  out," 
seems  to  be  formed  from  eontrivi,  the  preterit  of  con- 
tero;  but  it  is,  as  the  Imp.  Diet,  remarks,  "a  very  irregu- 
lar formation."  Staunton  quotes  from  Terence,  Hecyra. 
V.  8.17: 

ambulando  totum  hunc  contr.'vi  diem. 

Cicero  uses  eontero  in  this  sense. 

68.  Line  282:  Petruchio,  I  shall  be  your  BEN  VENUTO.— 
This  is  a  very  awkward  line,  and  can  only  be  made  to 
scan  by  pronouncing  venuto  as  a  dissyllable  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  final  to,  thus  v'nut6.  It  would  make  a  much 
better  couplet  if  Petruchio  could  end  this  line;  but  with 

I  ben  venuto  properly  pronounced  this  would  be  impos- 
'  sible.  I  confess  I  do  not  see  whether  Ilortensio  means 
to  say  to  Petruchio  "  I  shall  bo  ytiur  welcome  {i.e.  secure 
your  welcome),"  or  "  I  shall  be  a  welcome  guest  (or  friend) 
to  you." 

Having  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  act  i. ,  let  us  see  how 
far  Shakespeare  has  availed  himself  of  the  old  play.  The 
portion  of  The  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  which  represents  the 
first  act  of  our  pluy^  consii»ts  of  lines  1-120.  and  lines 
273-284,  the  latter  relating  to  the  plan  of  disguising  Ilor- 
tensio as  the  music-master.  In  the  old  play  it  is  Valeria 
(  =  Tranio),  the  servant  of  Aurtlius(=Lucentio).  who  if 
so  disguised ;  and  there  is  no  pretended  schoolmaster,  s<» 
that  the  excellent  comic  situation  between  the  two  suitors 
of  Bianca  [act  iii.  sc  1  (of  our  play)]  is  entirely  wanting 
But  Shakespeare's  dramatic  skill  is  shown  by  the  striking; 
develoj)ment  of  the  meagre  materials  of  the  old  pla}: 
first,  he  changes  the  dull  Aurelius  and  Valeria  into  the 
lively  Lucentio  and  Tranio ;  next  he  gets  rid  of  one  of  the 
daughters  as  being  unnecessary,  and  makes  a  character 
of  the  second,  Bianca,  instead  of  a  mere  dummy.  Ka- 
tharina,  when  first  introduced,  instead  of  being  allowed 
to  come  on  and  go  off  without  a  word,  is  made  to  show 
her  nature  by  what  she  says.  Greniio  and  Hortcnsio,  the 
rival  suitors  of  Bianca,  are  cleverly  contrasted  characters, 
substituted  for  the  one  dull  Polidor  in  the  old  piece,  who 
has  no  rival.  Petruchio,  instead  of  being  introduced  as 
coming  to  Padua  for  the  purpose  of  wooing  Katharina,  is 
i  induced  to  do  s«>  by  Uortensio,  which  is  much  more  dra- 
j  matic;  and  all  that  is  merely  spoken  of  in  the  old  play, 
such  as  Baptista's  resolve  not  to  let  Bianca  marry  till 
Katharina  is  disposed  of,  is  shown  in  dialogue  or  in  ac- 
tion. It  is  in  the  elaborate  characterization,  and  in  the 
increased  dramatic  force  given  to  ever>'  scene  and  situa- 
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tion,  that  Shakespeare's  hand  is  shown,  more  even  than  i 
in  the  language,  which  in  parts  certainly  bears  little 
trace  of  his  poetic  touch.  But  critics  make  a  great  mis- 
take when  assigning  to  Shakespeare  any  doubtful  work 
on  the  strength  of  the  metre  or  the  language  alone :  these 
might  be  imitated;  but  in  comparisim  with  all  his  pre- 
decessors, and  nearly  all  his  contemporaries,  Shakespeare 
was  so  far  superior  in  tlie  arts  of  construction  and  char- 
acterization—the two  most  esMential  qualities  of  a  dra- 
matist—that where  these  (lualities  are  wanting,  however 
beautiful  the  language,  however  like  Shakespeare's  the 
metre  may  lie,  wo  may  b^  pretty  certain  his  hand  was 
little,  if  at  all.  employed. 

ACT   II.    ScKxr:  1. 

60.  Line  3:  but /or  thette  otAer  oooi>s.— Nearly  all  edi- 
tors, even  such  purists  as  the  Cauib.  £dd.,  adopt  Theo- 
bald's alteration  gaicdit;  but  I  cannot  see  the  necessity 
for  the  change.  Katharina  is  not  asking  Bianca  for  her 
jewels  or  her  ornaments,  or  her  money,  so  that  there  is 
no  particular  force  in  other  gaicds:  it  seems  that  what 
Bianca  means  to  say  is,  "(iive  mc  my  liberty,  and  as  for 
these  other  goods  (t  e.  possessions),  my  jewels,  dress,  (fee, 
I  will  give  you  those  readily." 

70.  Lino  26:  thou  HILDINO  of  a  devilish  ftpirit. —ThiB 
word  is  used  in  various  senses,  according  as  it  is  applied 
to  a  man  or  woman.  Applied  to  men  it  generally  seems 
to  mean  a  coward,  e.g.  in  All's  Well,  iii.  6.  4,  "  If  your 
lordship  find  him  not  a  hiUling;"  but  in  Rom.  and  Jul. 
iii.  6.  ICO,  "Out  on  her,  hllding!"  it  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  as  here.  Though  Narcs  suggests  it  is  a  corruption 
of  hireling  =  hi ndling,  a  diminutive  of  hind,  it  is  most 
probably  derived  from  A.  Sax.  hyld-an,  "to  crouch  "or 
•*to  cower":  the  seuse  being  ttrst  a  coward,  then  "any 
base,  degenerate  creature." 

71.  Line  31 :  Will  you  not  suffer  me  f—Tf.  and  Q  read 
What  irlll  yon  not,  &c.  The  omission  of  the  What  is 
Tope's  emendation. 

78.  Lines  33,  34: 

1  must  dance  bare-foot  on  her  wedding  day. 
And.  for  your  love  to  her,  lead  apes  in  hell. 
According  to  Grose  (quoted  in  Brand's  Popular  Antiqui- 
ties) it  was  a  popular  superstition  that  "if  in  a  family 
the  youngest  daughter  should  chance  to  be  married  before 
her  elder  sisters,  they  must  all  dance  at  her  wedding 
without  shoes;  this  will  counteract  their  ill-luck  and 
procure  them  husbamls"  (Ed.  1S77.  p.  30S).  That  old 
maids,  or  any  woman  who  died  a  virgin,  would  have  to 
lead  apes  in  hell  was  a  common  saying,  to  which  we  And 
frequent  allusions  in  the  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  Florio  oxi>laina  the  word  Mdm- 
inola  "an  old  wench,  or  a  stale  maid,  one  that  will  lead 
apes  in  ht-ll."  HalliwcU  quotes  from  Churchyardo's 
Chippcs,  ir-TS: 

Lc«-t  virj^ins  slu'iildc  sr-m  siirfet  take. 
When  they  /e.ttf  .i^rs  in  hell. 

The  orighi  of  this  proverbial  expression  is  very  doubtful; 
in  Much  Alio  (ii.  1.  42,  43)  wt*  have  "T  will  even  take  six- 
pence in  earnest  (}f  tlit»  f>-iir-iriird,  ami  Irml  hut  apes  into 
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heU."  Malone  states  in  his  note  that  "Toleadepunt 
in  our  author's  time,  aa  at  present,  one  of  the  ail- 
ments of  a  bear-ward,  who  often  carries  abost  eae  if 
those  animals  along  with  his  bear,"  without  fprnuf  af 
authority  for  his  statement,  i  Rolfe  says:  "  Old  bstrlxtai 
were  supposed  to  be  doomed  to  be  bear-henU  inihe  tat 
place."  Some  years  ago  I  tried  to  discover  the  sooti 
whence  the  belief  was  derived,  but  in  rain :  it  BBSf  ki 
that  one  of  the  old  woodcuts  of  hell,  such  as  that  in  tk 
Nuremberg  Chronicle,  first  su^r^ested  this  sarcasm assait 
women  who  prefer  the  state  of  celibacy  to  tliat  of  com- 
ture;  or  it  may  be  that  a  fact  mentioned  byDouce^  *tM 
homicides  and  adulterers  were  in  ancient  times  am- 
pelled  by  way  of  punishment  to  lead  an  apt  by  theaeck.* 
may  have  inspired  some  disappointed  suitor  with  dm ■- 
complimentary  prophecy  as  to  the  future  of  old 


73.  Line  56:  Cunning  in  muxie  and  the  MATHnHK^ 
—Surely  this  is  a  curious  combination,  in  spite  of  tbeatc- 
cacies  of  thorough-bass  and  counterpoint  It  vi>iild  tf- 
pear  that  the  education  of  women  in  Shakespeare's  tise 
was  not  unworthy  of  Girton.  Queen  Elizal>etli,  dixilKJai 
set  the  fashion  of  aiming  at  scientific  more  than  orss- 
mental  accomplishments.  But  tlie  words  matknul^ 
and  mathematics  seem  to  have  had  a  less  restricted  tarn 
than  they  have  now.  In  Peel's  Ad  Mctcenatem  /Vvfaf* 
a  dedication  to  the  Earl  of  Nort]iumI»erland.  prefixed  tt 
his  Honour  of  tlie  Honourable  Order  of  the  Garter,  oecs-n 
the  following  passage : 

That  admirable  rnathrntatic  skill. 

Familiar  with  the  stars  and  JccKli.ic. 

To  whom  the  heaven  lies  open  as  her  book. 

—Work*,  p  !«V 

In  Histrio-Mastix  (i.  1.  24)  we  ftnd :  "Nay.  faith,  thii 
after-noone  weele  spend  in  hearinee  the  JfaMflWrt*** 
read."  where  mathematics  decidedly  has  a  wider  meaBi< 
than  it  has  with  us.  And  attain,  in  the  speech  of  Chri»' 
ganus  (i.  1.  24.  2.5).  we  find : 

For  "t  is  an  Axionie  with  all  men  of  Art. 

Atatfirfttiiticum  ahstrahentetn  non  ccmitfert  fneHdJttium. 

And  (for  the  beauty  of  it.l  what  can  l>« 

l.'r^M  (inore  extraj.tivel  then  the  f.«ce  of  heaven? 

The  misteries  that  Art  h.uh  found  therein. 

It  is  distinifiiisht  into  Rei;ions; 

Th<»se  Ke^rions  fil'd  with  sundry  sorts  of  starres: 

They  (likewise)  christned  with  peculiar  names. 

To  see  a  dayly  u«ie  wrought  out  of  them. 

With  demni<.strati*jiis  so  infallible. 

The  pleasure  cannot  bee  but  ravii^hing. 

Here  astnmomy  seems  to  have  been  included  in  sietk- 
ma  tics.  In  Beaunmnt  and  Flet«.'her's  Rule  a  Wife  »J 
have  a  Wife  (ii.  4)  is  a  passage  which  makes  it  api**^ 
that  mathematics  included  astrology: 

Is  she  a  learned  woman  in  the  tnatMrr*t.-tttCi  t 

Can  she  tell  fortunes?  — Woikss  toI.  i.  p  ^ 

74.  I.ine  TO :  /  kneip  him  irelL-Fi.  and  Q  read  I  *«^ 
him  well,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  Baptist*  d*l 


1  Since  writininf  the  above  I  came  across  the  following  pAkS3(c  d 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  BemTTS  Bush.  iv.  4 : 
//ir.  Where  s  /**  «/r  I 

y'«CT-  Pox  *"ke  him, 

\  K'outy  ivar'Tvard  stole  him  t*  other  day. 

—Works,  »t.l.  5.  fv  ."JS^ 
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not  know  of  Antonio's  death.  The  emendation  ii  Dyce's, 
and  it  seems  completely  Justified  by  i.  2.  102,  mt here  Pe- 
truchio  says: 

And  he  {i.e.  Baptista)  Jt»fw  my  deceased  father  well. 

And  further  on  in  this  scene,  line  117 : 

You  (Baptisu)  Atiew  my  father  well. 

It  is  uulilcely,  that  if  Baptista  knew  Antonio  so  well,  he 
coold  have  been  ignorant  of  his  death. 

7B.  Line  73:  Baccara.— This  was  a  proverbial  expres- 
sion; it  occurs  not  unfrequently  in  the  writers  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  seems  to  have  been  associated  with 
flome  story  of  "Mortimer  and  his  sow."  See  John  Iley- 
wood's  Epigrams  quoted  by  Farmer  (Var.  Ed,  vol.  v.  p. 
414);  also  the  following  passage  from  Ralph  Roister 
I>oiater(i.  2): 

Ah,  sir !  BacAare,  quod  Mortimer  to  his  sow. 

—  [)<Mi<»ley.  vol.  iii.  p.  65. 

76.  Lines  70-81 :  freely  gtvf  unto  you  thin  young  tdioUir 
[presenting  Lucentio],  that  hath  been  long  gtudying  at 
Jiheimt.  — F.  1,  F.  2,  Q.  read  Freely  give  »n<o(oniitting  j/ott)'- 
P.  S.  F.  4,  Free  leave  give  unto.  In  making  my»el/  (line 
77)  the  nominative  we  follow  the  reading  of  Camb.  Edd. 
(Glover  conj.).    Compare  above  line  55: 

J  do  fte%fnt  you  with  a  tnau  of  tnitie. 

The  University  of  Rheims  was  founded  about  tlie  middle 
of  tlic  sixteenth  century  (probably  in  1540X  It  soon 
itbtaiiied  a  very  considerable  reputation.  (See  Notes  and 
Queries,  Gth  Series,  x.  Xo.  230,  p.  7). 

77.  Line  103:  Lueentio  is  your  )ia//i«.  —  Malone  justly 
observes:  "How  should  Baptista  know  this?"  It  may  be 
a  line  has  been  lost,  or  I'rnnio  may  be  Hupposed  to  com- 
mnnicate  his  name  to  Baptista,  wiiile  Biondello  presents 
the  lute  and  lM>oks  which  he  has  brought  on. 

78.  Lines  105.  106: 

A  mighty  man  of  Pitta;  by  report 
I  know  him  veil. 

As  it  appears  from  act  v.  so.  1  that  Baptista  did  not  know 
Vincentio  even  by  sight,  it  is  better  to  punctuate  the  pas- 
sage as  in  our  text,  than  to  preserve  the  stopping  of  Ff. 
Q. ,  which  read : 

-■/  mighty  man  of  Pisa  by  report, 
I  knew  him  iveii. 

79.  Line  139 :  Well,  mayst  thou  voo,  and  happy  be  thy 
wpeed!— For  the  punctuation  of  this  passage  I  am  re- 
sponsible, the  ordinary  reading  being.  Well  maytt  thou 
troo,  Ac.  Tlie  meaning  I  take  to  be,  "Well,  may  you 
bare  the  courage  to  woo,  and  good  luck  attend  you!" 
The  Well  indicating  that  Baptista  has  his  doubts  whether 
Petruchio  will  not  give  Kate  up  as  a  bad  job  liefore  he 
has  got  very  far  in  his  suit 


Line  153:  "FRETS,  call  youthetei"  quoth  ahe;  "I'll 
rvMflirith  tA^wi. "-Compare  Hamlet,  iii.  2.  387-380:  "Call 
me  what  instrument  you  will,  though  you  can  fret  roe, 
yet  you  cannot  play  upon  me." 

81.  Line  150:  And  "TWANGLINO  Jack,"  teithttcentytueh 
rile  terms.  ~T wangling,  In  North  C«»untry  dialect,  means 
* 'small, '  "weak ;"  it  also  means  "makini(  a  noise  on  an 


instrument  without  playing  any  regular  tune."  Shake- 
speare uses  the  word  only  in  one  other  passage,  in  The 
Temi)est.  iii.  2.  146.  147 : 

Sometimes  a  thousand  TW ANGLING  iHstrume*tts 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears. 

Addison  has  "  Twankling  of  a  brass  kettle  "  (See  Richard- 
son's Diet  sub  voce).  Jack  is  used  as  a  term  of  contempt 
frequently, e.g.  I.  Hehry  IV.  iii. 3. 99:  "the  prince isa  Jart, 
a  sneak-cup."  The  expression  ^afi^ftn^Jadir  meant,  says 
Douce,  "a  prating  fellow"  (Illustrations,  p.  204). 

88.  Lines  171-170.  —These  lines  were  very  freely  adapted 
and  set  to  music  by  Sir  Henry  Bishop,  the  title  of  the 
song  being,  "Should  he  upbraid."  The  words  not  in 
Shakespeare  are  printed  in  italics. 

Shcuid  he  upbraid,  I  '11  own  that  he  prn-ail, 

Aud  s\\\^  as  sweetly  a«  the  Ni|;htiiit;ale. 

Say  that  he  frown.  1 11  say  "  his  looks  /  vtew 

K>  nioming  rose»  newly  ttft  with  dew," 

S.iy  he  be  mute,  I  *11  anm-tr  uith  a  smile, 

.-tnd  dana  aud  flay,  and  u-rtnkled  Care  bej^uile. 

—(.See  Shakespeare's  Son^s,  New  Sluk.  Soc.  Series  viii. 
Mi!»cell.inies,  No.  3.  p.  5^.) 

83.  Line  174:  As  morning  roses  newly  wash'd  with  dttr. 
—  Compare  Milton's  L'Allegro,  line  22: 

And  fresh  blown  roses  n-ash'd  in  dert'. 

(^ompare  also  the  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  in  the  scene  be- 
tween the  Duke  of  Custus,  Ferando  and  Kate  (corre- 
sponding to  iv.  5  of  our  play) : 

As  iflorious  as  the  mot  nuif^  va^ht  with  dev.         —  Une  1023. 

81  Lines  188-101.— The  pun  on  Kate  and  eate  is  mani- 
fest Shakespeare  only  uses  caf<;«=dniuties  in  the  plural 
number,  e.g.  I.  Henry  IV.  iii.  1.  161-163: 

I  ha<l  rather  live 
With  cheese  an<l  garlic  hi  <i  Min.linill.  f.ir. 
Thau  feed  ou  tittn. 

I  suspect  there  is  some  allusion  in  Kate  of  Kate-hall 
which  has  escaped  the  researches  of  the  commentators. 

86.  Lino  100:  A  joi*i<-«fo<»f.— Compare  Lilly's  Mother 
Bombie,  iv.  2: 

Silrna.  I  rrie  you  mercy,  I  tooke  >ou  for  .ijoynt  stoole. 

(Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  121.)  In  Lear  (iii.  6.  54)  this  identical 
phrase  occurs. 

86.  Line  202 :  Xo  such  A  jade  as  you,  if  me  you  mean.  - 
F.  1,  Q.  read : 

A'.>  suth  fade  as  yru,  'f  me  you  mean. 
F.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4 : 

AV  such  i.\de,  SIR,  as  you,  if  me  you  mean. 

Singer  would  alter  ja(f«  to  h>ad.  The  reading  in  our  text 
was  adopted  indei)endently  of  Walker's  conjecture  given 
by  Dyce.  There  is  no  doubt,  from  the  many  passages 
quoted  by  Dyce,  WvaXjade  was  fre<|Uently  applied  to  men 
as  well  as  to  women.  Cotgrave  translates  Galier  "A  JAPK, 
a  dull  horse."  He  al$o  gives  jade  as  the  meaning  of  Oodal, 
Rotine,  all  these  being  masculine  nouns.  The  meaning  of 
Katbarina's  elegant  rejoinder  is,  "Women  are  made  to 
liear  no  such  a  jcuie  (worthless  horse)  as  you.  if  you  mean 
to  include  me  among  women." 

87.  Line  222:  So  may  you  lose  your  arms.— The  same 
pun  on  arms  aud  coat  of  arms  occurs  in  Lilly's  Mother 
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Bomble,  L  3:  "wee  (i.e.  we  fathers)  must  wearie  our 
legges  to  purchase  our  children  armet,"  meaniug  we 
must  work  to  make  them  gentlemen  (l^'orks,  vol.  ii.  p. 
86X  A  similar  punning  allusion  is  made  in  Hamlet  (r. 
I  80,87): 

Sec.  C/fl.  Was  he  a  geiitleinan? 

First  CU.  A'  was  the  first  that  ever  Itore  arms. 

88.  Line  2*25:  A  herald,  Katet  0,  put  me  in  thy  booki!— 
Compare  Much  Ado,  i.  1.  78,  79:  "I  see,  lady,  the  gentle- 
man is  not  in  your  books."  Petruchio  plays  upon  the 
double  sense  of  the  phrase,  "  Take  me  into  thy  favour," 
as  we  still  talk  of  any  one  as  being  in  our  books,  or  in  our 
good  books,  and  "  put  nie  in  your  herald's  register." 

88.  Line  282.— Even  those  who  hold  this  play  as  nothing 
better  than  an  "outrageous  farce"  must  confess  that 
Shakespeare,  or  the  mysterious  "third  party" — that  veri- 
table Mrs.  Harris  of  commentators  — has  succeeded  in 
creating,  out  of  the  wretchedly  dull  and  scanty  materials 
alTorded  by  the  old  play  in  this  scene,  as  bright  and 
lively  an  exhibition  of  repartee  k6  can  well  be  imagiued. 
Note,  especially,  the  air  of  ironical  banter,  elevated  by  the 
infusion  of  a  poetical  tone,  which  marks  Petruchio's  com- 
plimentary speeches  to  Kathariua.  Shakespeare  being  a 
dramati:}t,  not  a  mere  writer  of  dull  duologues,  gives 
time  for  Petruchio's  strength  of  choi'acter  and  impertur- 
bable good  humour  to  win  over  Katharina's  hulf-sourcd 
and  self-willed  nature.  The  old  writer  simply  puts  to- 
gether a  few  ill-digested  sentences  and  makes  Katharina's 
change  of  feeling  towards  Petruchio  merely  arise  from  a 
▼ulgar  desire  to  be  married  at  any  cost,  as  she  has  "livde 
so  long  a  maid."  Shakespeare's  Katharlna  will  not  show 
slie  is  already  half-conquered;  but  it  is  quite  clear  tliat 
Petruchio  has  won  the  first  battle. 

80.  Line  303:  then,  good  nujht  our  jHirt !  -CoMier,  very 
unnecessarily,  would  read  pact  instead  of  part.  1'he 
meaning  of  Tranio  is  "good  night  our  part  of  the  bargain ! 
if  Petruchio  is  no  nearer  marrying  her  than  he  seems 
now,  our  chance  of  wiiming  Bianca  is  gone." 

91.  Line  31  "1 :  '/<V  a  ivorld  to  «<v.— This  is  an  expression 
often  found  in  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
meunhig  is,  "  It  is  a  wonderful  sight;"  e.g.  iu  the  Inter- 
lulu  of  the  Disobedient  Child  (about  1500): 

Sir<,  f'j  my  trvth  11    lb  A  WORLD  10  SHE. 

— Dods»lcj'.  vol.  ii.  p.  291. 

98.  Lines  325,  32t> : 

H'tf  will  have  rings,  and  things,  and  fine  array; 
And  kiss  nw,  Kate,  ire  icill  be  married  o'  Sunday. 
Collier  gives  the  following  verse  of  a  ballad  "from  the 
recitation  of  an  old  la.ly.  wlio  hi-ard  it  from  her  mother 
(then  forty),  at  leai»t  sixty  )earH  ago," 

Tn  'jiiurclj  away '. 

W'c  will  li.i\':  rini;!. 
And  fine  array. 

With  other  thinjjs, 
A(;.iiii<>t  tlic  (lay. 
I'vir  I  'ill  lo  lie  luariK'd  u'  Sunday. 

This  carries  us  back  a  hundred  years  or  so,  which  is  some- 
thing; though  not  (luite  uatisfuctory.  In  Ralph  Roister 
Doister  (v.  0)  the  Fourth  S«ing  has  thi;  ivfrain  : 

I  man  f^r  nutrri^J  ,t  .Sun.Yiiy; 
I  iiiii.'i  f'f  nianir,/ .r  Sun./.iy : 


Whosoerer  shall  cinne  that  way, 
I  inun  Ar  tnarrtett  m  Stttttfajr. 

— DodaJcy.  vol.  iii.  p.  i;» 

Probably  weddings  took  place  in  Shakeapeare's  tiaie.  u 
least  among  the  country  people,  moat  frequently  en  Sai- 
days.  I'here  was  a  ridiculoas  song  (rery  popular  scae 
twenty  years  agoX  the  refrain  of  which  was:  "111  be 
married  next  Wed-nes-dee,"  which  had  about  as  vnA 
sense  in  it  as  the  song  in  Kalph  Roister  Doister. 

98.  Line  851 :  My  hanffingt  aU  of  Ttriah  TAFISTBT.- 
Tapestry  appears  to  have  been  made  of  varioumateriib. 
and  not  confined  to  the  limited  sense  which  it  has  ac* 
Hakluyt  speaks  of  a  "tapistrie  of  feathers  oi  dirrn 
colours"  (Voyages,  vol.  ill  p.  816).  Tyrian  tapettr* 
means  tapestry  dyed  purple.  Compare  Uie  following  !«- 
sage  in  Fawkes'  Translation  of  Theocritus  (Idyll  15). 

I,o!  purfU  taftitry  arranj^'d  on  hi|;h 
Charms  the  spectators  with  the  Tyrian  dy*. 

91  Line  353:  nty  ARRAS  counterpoints -i.r  whal»r 
call  counterpafies.  Steerens  tries  iiigenionsly  to  exj^a 
the  term  counterpoint  as  identical  with  connierpoiiU  u. 
music,  because  as  in  the  latter  "  notes  of  efioal  durstioQ. 
but  of  different  harmony,  are  set  in  opposition  to  tiA 
other,"  so  in  counterpanes,  "every  pane  or  parUtiofli£ 
them  was  contrasted  with  one  of  a  different  colt:iir 
though  of  the  same  dimensions."  Cot^rave  gives  "(W 
trepoinct:  The  back  stitch  or  quilting  stitch;  also.  aqiiH 
counterpoint." 

96.  Lino  377:  in  Marseilles*  rond.— F.  1.  Q.  rvsA  Msr- 
cellus:  F.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4,  Marsellis;  perhaps  we  oo^t  torr- 
tuin  the  latter  form,  as  Hunter  suggests,  when  the  fa: 
that  the  word  is  used  here  as  a  trisyllable  would  bsKK 
evident. 

96.  Line  387  :  Gremio  is  OUT-VIKD.— To  t»/.  to  rtrit.  f« 
out-rie.  were  all  terms  of  the  game  Prim^ro,  which  vst* 
kind  of  brag  or  poker.  Compare  Sir  Gyles  Goosecappe.  ia 
1:  "then  did  ho  rt>  it  againe  with  an  other  hah"  (Bulling 
Old  Plays,  vol.  iii.  p  43).  Howel,  in  his  Dictionaiy.  1«* 
(according  to  Malone),  explains  out  vie  thus:  "Kiirr 
peur  ou  intimider  avec  un  vray  ou  feint  enry,  it  f^^ 
quitter  le  jeu  a  la  partie  contraire:"  a  maiitpuvn*  «»fttB 
practised  at  poker. 

97.  Line  407:  Vet  I  have  FAC'P  IT  with  a  carp  ol  TLV 
—Another  expression  taken  from  Priinero.  A  l>oM  pW«' 
would  stand  on  a  ten  and  perhaps  out-bra j  his  opi-nttnit 
who  might  have  a  coat-card,  or  court-card,  as  we  tfnu  it- 
Compare*  Day's  Law  Trickes,  act  v. :  **  haue  ye  any  oion 
of  these  trickes?  I  may  be  out-fac'd  of  my  selfe  »itli  j 
Carde  often;  butyfaith,  Vncle,  the  best  Knaneithbumii 

.  .  .  cannot  doo't"  [Works,  p.  82  (of  play)  J. 

98.  Line  413:  if  I  fail  not  of  my  rrN51K0  —  Ptrlui*' 
we  ouglit  to  read,  as  suggested  by  Steevens.  ofwy  K*!-^'- 
for  the  Hake  of  the  rhyme. 

ACT    III.      SCENK   1. 

99.  Line  4:  Rut,  inangling  pedant,  this,  her  sister,  •»- 
'I'he  reading  of  nil  the  old  copies  is: 

H  -t  wran^jlinif  pedant,  this  is. 
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— A  line  barborousljr  defective.  The  emendation  in  our  text 
ia  one  for  which  I  am  resixnisible;  it  seems  to  avoid  the 
cacoplionous  ending  thUt  is,  and  to  supply  the  wurdit 
which  might  very  easily  have  been  overlooked.  Ilortenaio 
repeats  Luccutiu's  words  her  tisUr. 

100.  Line  18:  /  am  no  BRKECillNO  tcholar—i.e.  "no 
ac'hoollMiy  to  be  whipped."  To  breech,  in  the  sense  of  "to 
flog."  occurs  in  many  of  the  old  plays,  e.tj.  in  Summer's 
Laat  Will  and  Testament,  by  Thomas  Nash:  "A  couple 
of  pretty  boys,  if  they  would  wash  their  faces,  and  were 
well  hreech'd"  (Dudsley,  vol.  vili.  p.  21);  and  in  Marlowe's 
Edward  the  Second : 

I  view  the  prince  with  Aristarchus'  eyes, 
Who»e  lcK>lci  were  as  a  brtechiHg  to  a  boy. 

—Works,  p.  ai8. 

101.  Line  28:  Uac  ibat  Simois—Ff.  and  Q.  Uic;  but  the 
reading  in  ali  the  texts  of  Ovid  is  Ilae.  The  Jol(e  of  mis- 
translating Latin  into  Eugli&li  of  an  entirely  different 
meaning  is  found  in  other  old  plays  of  the  time;  e.g.  in 
Middleton's  Witch,  ii. '2: 

.\W/f  trititis  uo.Hs,—  Nick  of  the  tribe  of  no<ldies; 
Trriioi  I'  lores, — That  ni.ikes  turned  colours;  Jkc. 

— Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  281. 

108  Line  50:  redaseule.  —This  word  is  coined  l)y  Hor- 
tensio;  no  otlier  instance  of  its  occurrence  can  l>c  found: 
it  is  meant  as  a  contemptuous  form  of  didascale,  which 
would  be  a  Latinized  form  of  tlie  Greek  ZthifxtiXt. 

103.  Line  73:  "'GAMUT'  /  am,  the  ground  of  all  ac- 
cord "  -l\>  nmy  be  as  well  iiere  to  explain  clearly  the 
meaning  of  Gamut.  I  am  indebted  to  3Ir.  Julian  Mar- 
ahall  for  the  following  note:  "Gamut  is  only  tiie  old 
word  for  the  scale  in  music  derived  from  the  Greek  r 
(Gamma),  which  was  adopted  by  Guido  d'Arezzo  (or  Are- 
tiiio)  about  1024,  as  the  lowest  note  of  iiis  system,  and  came 
afterwards  to  l>e  applied  to  the  whole  range  of  a  voice  or 
instrument  According  to  his  plan  the  second  note  [or 
lowest  Imt  one  (TtiOl  was  called  A  re,  the  next  B  mi,  the 
fourth  C  Fa  ut,  the  fifth  D  eol  re,  and  the  sixth  £  la  mi. 
The  syllables  expressing  the  notes  were  taken  from  an 
old  Latin  hymn  to  St.  John : 

Ut  queant  taxis  rAonare  fibris 
il/ira  ifestoniin/iitnuti  tuorum, 
.S.>Are  poiluti  Aibii  reatum, 

.Sancte  /oannes. 

The  last  syllable  Si  was  added  much  later  than  the  others. 
and  Ut  was  changed  to  Do,  as  being  more  vot^al." 

101  Line  81:  To  CUANOE  trx^e  rxdeefor  oi>D  inventiont. 
—  F.  1,  Q.  read: 

7<>  CHARGE  /rue  ritles/»r  OLD  inxtntions, 

F.  2.  F.  3.  F.  4  read  To  change.  Theobald  altered  old  to 
odd;  as  Malone  points  out.  tlie  same  misprint  of  old  for 
odd  occurs  in  Richard  III.  iv.  1.  06,  in  the  line : 

Hi);hty  <hfd  yan  of  sorrow  have  I  seen, 

where  not  (as  Malone  says)  "all  Q<|.  except  Q.  l."but  Q.  5. 
Q.  0.  Q.  7,  Q.  8,  read  old.  Malone  suggests  that  we  might 
read  here : 

To  vhaiif^e  urw  rules  for  ttiJ  inventions ; 

"  i.e.  to  accept  <if  new  rules  in  exchange  tor  old  inven- 
tiuu«."  Odd  inventions  seems  to  dcscril>e  better  the  new 
<}amut  of  Ilortensio  than  (he  obi  fAtablished  fonn. 


ACT  in.    Scene  2. 

106.  Line  16:  Make  FEASTS,  invite  FRIENI>S,  and  proclaim 
the  BANNS.— F.  1.  Q.  read: 

lAake/rUiids,  invite  and  proclaim  the  bnites, 

a  line  manifestly  corrupt,  which  the  Camb.  Edd.  preserve. 
F.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4,  read : 

Make  friends,  ittvitt,  YES  and  fro<laim  tk«  btxuts, 

a  correction  which  seems  purely  conjectural.  Tlie  read- 
ing in  our  text  is  Dyce's  emendation,  made  independently 
of  an  anonymous  conjecture  given  by  Camb.  Edd.  llie 
slip  is  one  very  likely  to  be  made  by  a  copyist^  or  even  by 
an  author;  /rietuU  being  anticipated  instead  of  featttt. 
which  was  the  word  most  probably  intended. 

106.  Line  28:  For  such  an  injury  would  vex  a  saint.— 
F.  1,  Q.  have  "a  very  saint;"  rery  being,  obviously,  an  un- 
necessary word. 

107.  Lines  31. 32:  Ma»ter,  matter!  news.  OLD  NEWS,  and 
such  news  as  you  never  heard  of!— Ft.  Q.  omit  the  <dd 
news,  first  added  by  Rowe.  The  reading  in  the  text  is 
Capell's:  Rowe  omitted  the  first  news,  llie  addition  of 
oUl  is  justified  by  line  42  below,  where  Tranio  says,  "But 
say,  what  is  thine  old  new^t"  Staunton  says  that  by  old 
news  the  speakt-r  obviously  intended  a  reference  to  the 
old  Jerkin,  old  breeches,  old  rusty  sword,  <tc.,  which  form 
part  of  Petruchio's  grotesque  equipment. 

106.  Line  42:  what  IS  thine  old  news  f— Ft.  Q.  read  : 

u-Mitt  TO  thine  old  news  t 

The  emendation  is  Collier's  MS. 

109.  Lines  45,46:  a  pair  0/  boots  Viat  have  been  CANDLE- 
CASES.— The  boots  had  been  put  aside  as  worn  out  and 
had  l>een  used  for  candle -canes,  i.e.  probably,  boxes  or 
cases  to  keep  long  candles  in.  The  word  candle-cases 
occurs  in  How  a  Man  may  choose  a  Good  Wife  from  a 
Bad,  iii.  3 : 

Atnin.    .    .    .   how  ntany  cases  are  there? 
Pif.       Marry,  a  great  many. 

Arnin.  Well-anfcwer'd,  a  jfreat  ntany:  tliere  are  six. 
Six,  a  K^eat  many;  't  is  Hell-.mswt  r'd  : 
And  which  be  they? 
Pip.       A  bow-case,  n  cnp-ca&e,  a  comb-case,  a  lute-case,  a 
fiddle-case,  and  a  enndie-case. 

— Dodsley,  vol.  ix.  p.  59. 

110.  Lines  48,  49 :  with  two  broken  points.  —  Johnson 
would  transpose  these  words  to  line  46  altove,  referring 
them  to  the  boots,  one  buckled,  another  lac'd  with  two 
broken  points.  But  the  points  may  have  been  part  of  tlie 
accoutrements  of  the  sword. 

111.  Lines  51-56.— With  regard  to  tliis  passage,  Mr. 
Fumivall.  in  his  comments  on  Mr.  Fleay's  paper,  says: 
"  was  that  cattle-disease  book's  catalogue  of  the  horse's 
ailments  his  (i.e.  Shakespeare's),  fond  as  he  is  of  a  list  of 
names  or  qualities?  Was  this  one  up  to  his  level?  I 
doubted  at  first,  but  Mr.  Tennyson  has  been  good  enongh 
to  give  me  his  Judgment  that  the  hone-passage  may  well 
be  genuine  Shakspere,— it  'has  such  a  rollicking  Rabelai- 
sian comic  swing  about  it,  that  I  cannot  but  suspect  it 
to  be  genuine  Shakspere,'— and  I  gladly  y.'eld"  (New 
Shak.  Soc.  Transactions,  1874,  pt.  i.  p.  105). 
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118.  Line  &8:  near-leg<jd  htfort.—Yi.  Q.  read  (substan- 
tially) netr-Ug'd.  Maluiic  has  ne'er  Ugg'd,  and  expliiins 
it«  "  1.^.  foundered  in  his  fore-feet;  having,  as  the  jockiea 
term  it,  nettr  a  fore -leg  to  stand  on.  The  8Ubse<iuent 
words—*  which,  being  restrained  to  Icecp  him  from  stum- 
bling/—seem  to  countenance  this  interpretation."  Lord 
Ched worth  observes  on  tliis  phrase:  *'I  believe  the  old 
reading,  near-Ugg'd,  is  riglit:  the  near  leg  of  a  horse  is 
the  left;  and  to  set  off  with  that  leg  first  is  an  imperfec- 
tion. This  horse  had  (us  Dryilen  describes  old  Jacob 
Tonson)  two  left  legs.  i.e.  he  was  awkward  in  the  use  of 
them,  he  used  his  right  leg  like  the  left.  Mr.  3Ialone'8 
reading  and  interpretation  appear  to  me  very  harsh" 
(Lord  Chedworth's  Remarks,  dec,  p.  95). 

118.  Lines  70-72:  an  old  hat.  and  "THE  HlMOUB  OF 
Forty  Fakcie»«"  prick'd  in't  for  a  feather.— Thi%  pro- 
bably means  tliat  (jruniio  had  stuck  in  his  hat,  as  a  fea- 
ther, some  collection  of  poems  such  as  were  called  fan- 
cies. Compare  II.  Henry  IV.  iii.  2.  340-343:  "and  sung 
those  tunes  to  the  overscutched  huswives  that  he  heard 
the  carmen  whistle,  and  sware  they  were  his  fancies  or 
his  goodnight*."  But  it  appears  from  a  passage,  quoted 
by  Malone  fmm  Penchum's  Worth  of  a  Penny,  that  a 
fancy  meant  some  ornament  worn  in  the  hat  (see  Ma- 
lone's  note.  Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  444).  In  that  case,  there 
might  be  an  intentional  doul)Ie-meaning  in  the  word 
fancies  in  our  text. 

114.  Lines  84-88.-  Mr.  Fleay  adduces  the  presence  of 
these  and  other  "rhymes  of  one  or  two  mea.sures  in  each 
line  introduced  in  the  midst  of  the  dialogue,"  as  one  of 
the  i>roofs  that  the  greater  part  of  this  play  is  not  Shnke- 
8i)eare's  (New  Shak.  Soc.  Transactions,  1S74.  pt.  i.  p.  88). 
Surely  the  ciuntation  of  thi*se  and  other  such  proverbial 
rhymes  can  be  no  proof,  one  wjiy  or  another,  of  the 
authorship.  Tlio  lines  in  the  text  are  probably  from 
some  old  ballad  which  lins  not,  however,  come  down  to 

Ui. 

116.  Line  92:  Auf  no  \rell  'parell'd  an  I  irisli  you  tceic  — 
Tills  is  roi)c*K  emendation.     Ff.  i}.  read : 

Xof  tc  7tr//  n/-/',ire/r./ 

IJut  that  arrangement  makes  a  very  awkward  verse  of 
line  01. 

116.   Line  93:   Were  it  not  better  I  should  rush  in  thunf 
Ff.  Q.  read : 

ll'fi  r  it  f'fUer,  I  Ji.iiil.i  t  iish  in  tJiittt 

in  which  case  the  meaning  would  seem  to  be:  "If  my 
npparel  were  In^tter,  I  should  still  rush  in  tlms  "  Various 
emendations  have  been  made  in  order  to  complete  the 
)uetre.  but  I  confess  I  cannot  sec  the  force  of  such  a 
remark  from  Petruchio ;  it  is  not  so  much  for  rushing  in 
tliat  he  ha.s  t(»  apologize,  a.s  for  being  so  late.  Further 
on  (lines  107-ll.'i)  lie  aptdogizes,  in  some  8i)rt  of  manner, 
for  his  late  arrival :  rcpeatinu'  lii-s  inquiry.  "  But  where  is 
Kate?"  I  had  arranged  tlie  line  as  in  the  text,  l>efore  I 
saw  that  Mr.  Lettsoni.  in  Iiis  note  on  the  passage  (Walker's 
Crit.  Exam.  vol.  iii.  p.  (>s\  suggests  tlie  same  arrangement. 
Itoccnned  to  me,  on  reading  the  pas.<iage,  that  Tetruchio 
w  >R  going  to  say,  "Were  it  not  Wtter  I  should  rush  in 
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thus,  than  come  too  late  altogether  for  the  ceremnn;*' 
But,  in  this  case,  we  should  ex[»ect.  *'  1$  it  not  Wtt»!* 
&c. ;  though  the  aubjunctive  mij^ht  be  used.  One  is  rt- 
minded  of  Milton's  well-known  linea  in  Lycidas  iliocf 
67,68): 

Wfre  it  U0t  brtter  dr>n«.  as  others  iise. 
To  sport  with  Aiiuiryilis  in  the  shade,  Sk. 

117.  Line  119:  To  me  she 's  marriifd.  not  unto  my  ekthn 

—In  the  old  play.  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  Ferando  givet  tlte 

following  reason  for  his  being  "  l>a«ely  attired  "(lines  4£!- 

445): 

For  when  my  wife  and  I  are  married  once. 

Shees  such  a  &hre» ,  if  we  should  once  fal  out. 

Sheele  pul  my  costlie  sutes  ouer  mine  earev 

And  therefore  am  I  tlius  attired  awhile. 

118.  Lines  130-131 : 

But  to  her  love  eoneemeth  us  to  add 
Her  father's  liking. 

Ff.  Q.  read:  But  sir.  Lote  coiicerneth,  Ac;  thefirbeia; 
very  likely  a  misprint  for  to  her.  Theobald  ivads  tit  i€l 
love;  but  Tyrwhitt  justly  remarks,  in  supportiuf  bii 
emendation  to  her,  that  "  We  must  suppose  that  Lonntie 
had  before  informed  Tranio  in  private  of  his  having  ob- 
tained Bianca's  love ;  and  Tranio  here  resumes  the  os- 
versation.  by  observing,  that  to  her  lore  it  concenu  ttas 
to  add  her  father's  consent;  and  then  gc»es  on  to  propcie 
a  scheme  for  obtaining  the  latter."  For  a  simiUrtll^ 
tical  construction  of  a  verb  without  a  nominatire  cc«- 
pare: 

rem. tins 
That,  in  the  offici.iI  marks  tu\e»trvl,  you 
Anon  do  meet  the  Senate. 

— Coriolanui.  i:  y.  UM* 

119   Lines  174, 175: 

guafd  of  the  MrsTADEL, 
And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face. 

It  appears  that  it  was  the  custom,  in  Sliakespeare's  tiae, 
to  carry  a  bride-cup  before  the  bride :  "out  of  tliis  all  the 
persons  present,  together  with  the  new.iuarried  roopk. 
were  expected  to  drink  in  the  church"  (Drake.  roL  l 
p.  225).  Steevens  quotes  from  Roliert  Armings  comedy. 
The  History  of  the  Two  Maids  of  Moreclacke.  1009.  tbr 
following  passage  at  the  Wginning  of  the  play: 

/inter  a  M^tiJ  strftpinj^/trnt-frs.  attii  n  sff-z-ift^r-man 
ferfHfniH^  tht  djvr. 

Maid.  Strew,  strew. 

Matt.  The  muscadine  stays  for  the  bride  at  church. 

"  Again,  in  The  Articles  ordained  by  King  Henry  VII  f.* 
tlie  Ilegulation  of  his  Household :  Article—  *  For  the  Mar- 
riage of  a  Princess. '--'Then  pottes  of  Ipocrice  to  b<« 
ready,  and  to  bee  putt  into  the  cuppa  with  ««>;>;<  an^ 
to  bee  l)ome  to  the  estates;  and  to  take  a  soype  snd 
drinke,' "  (^c.  The  bride-<-up  was  also  called  the  knitting 
aip,  or  the  contraeting-etip. 

120.  Line  180:  A  nd  kuts'd  her  lips  uith  such  a  damonmt 
«i/iacA-.— Compare  Marston's  Insatiate  Counte».actv.: 

The  iriixr  thou  pav'st  me  i«  tAe  chMt-cM,  here  take. 

— Worlc!^  Tol.  ioL  p.  ^8^ 

Malone  gives  the  following  extract  from  the  Samm  Misttl: 
"Surgant  ambo,  sponsus  et  sponsa,  et  accipiat  spootai 
I)acem  a  sacenlote.  et  ferat  sponsae,  oteulans  mm,  ct 


NOTES  TO  THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW, 

Me.  nee  lp»»-i  (Tar.  Ed.  toI.  v.  m.  Line  21:  out  en  no  valer. 

wonlt  or  the  lollawinE  old  populnr  catcli : 


..  Linn  SOD.  301 ; 


nil  ol  each  «t  Uh'M  linn;  but  It  li  nii.il  Jirr.hahle 
Hhiik»|HiiirB  dill  not  luloid  tbe  ]1d«  to  lie 
II  dilfercncB  nl  InOolon  "[  tliewiirdi.  ttt  uu 
br  Oreinlo  muI  Kathitrius  «oul<l  prevent  I 
■ouiulini  unrliytlimlciil.  wliito  the  repetition  at  ths 
1  liny  wDulil  be  tuo  Uutulniiaua,  u  It  occiin  I 
1  ia  llie  (even  linen  V»-ia!,. 

t.  Linet  SOU.  £0T:  Uit  wM  liarr  r-alta  Iht  hint! 
>  tvn  Kptlf  i-iimpnres.  lu  a  nlmlUr  liliiinlering 
OD,  Mervlunt  >lt  Venke.  IL  i.  113,  114;  ";i>a  m 
mry  Jiao'^  I  luire  with  mjribji.'*    Tlinv  ii  lurel^ 
««d  to  try  and  eiplain  ' 
itou  li  not  niore  riiUvuliiUi  tlinD  that  comnioiil]:  ami 
idajB.  "The  hone*  are  eatlDH  tbelr  lieadtol] 
1,  Line  !13:  I'ou  mnii  be  jugging  irhilo  your  bnali 
OBKIN.— narke.  aii'iinllmt  to  Kiillr.  eipluiiB  It 
ille  tlwTare  tradilyRreuol."    Bnt  it 


8.  Une>3S.  20:  I  am  ita  bttul.-Ui 

A  Ihii  angwernt  Curtli.  one  mutt  1 

the  word/filirP  by  UrniuLn  In  Uie  prevbi 


Id  that 


•■while) 


Ir,  ai  Petniirbio,  v 
1.    Old  black  leather,  alien  not  re-bl 
•d,  baa  often  ngr^rnvth  tint;  lo  It  ni 
on  the  'oril  gma  biteuded  here. 
1  Line  S40;  Frar  net.  nn-r(  Hvnflt. 
k  thtt.  Kate.  -Thli  li  nne  of  ithaketpe 


wliirh 


impllon 


i'>s  and  myicir.  /ettoK 

equal.  So  JlalToUo  U)i, 
w:"/rlI»H',  niitMalrgli". 
'"('rweKlb  XtKht.  Hi.  < 

.'*..!/ .■'■-The  heglniiini: 


I3L  LlneiSJ,  £3:  B/  Ihr  JACKn.fai 
fair  WITHOIT.  -A  jdny  upipu  Jark 
■em  the  drinking  veaneli,  whbh,  litl 
rould  nnt  l>e  kept  bri^bt  Kilhevl.  bi 
clranrd  ir'Uirt:  while  (heji'Ifi,  lielnii 


(iisei  o[  tapotrj'  wurk ;  (lir) 


I.— TheieiiM  elrenhi 
Dt  table-eoetn.  la  the  o 


ACT  iV.    ScTiSK  1 


nf— Thliwordiau 


ri  not  1  a  little  pat  and  h 


ipan  Day'i  He  ot  Gnlii.  II.  * 
a  pot.  I  ibsU  be  ai  luone  bo 
)<0lplay)I. 


certalniT  not  Ideutka 

although  the  lanie  ter 

I    IhejF  reiembled  thoK  i 

'    leen  in  Itolian  hinKi 

'    Uled  flour  In  front  nl 

■ome  ul  these  rugi  wc 

I       m  Ltne96:  vfani 


I  old  Engllih  honaM 
.-ItHemidoahtful 


ACT  IV.  Scene  1 


NOTES  TO  THE  TAMING   OF  THE  SHREW. 


ACT  n*  SccK  1 


whether  indifferent  heie  means  "not  different  =  the 
same;"  or  whether  it  meani  "particoloured."  Perhapt 
Qruniio  only  means  to  say  that  the  garters  should  be  a 
pair,  and  not  odd  ones. 

184.  Lines  90,  97:  let  them  curtty  with  their  left  legs.— 
To  curtsy  was  a  form  of  obeisance  not  confined  to  the 
female  sex  in  Sliakesi>eare'8  time;  it  was  generally  termed 
in  men  "making  a  leg."  A  very  amusing  illustration  of 
this  custom  may  be  found  in  Ben  Jonson's  Epiccene,  or 
the  .Silent  Woman,  ii.  1.  where  Morose  makes  Mute  answer 
him  not  by  a  nod  or  bow,  but  by  "  making  a  leg : "  "  But 
with  your  leg,  your  answer  "  (Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  864) ;  and 
again  in  scene  3  of  the  same  act:  "Answer  me  not  bat 
with  your  leg,  unless  it  be  otherwise"  (Works,  vol  iii 
p.  884). 

186.  Line  123 :  What,  no  man  at  THE  DoOR.— Ff.  Q.  omit 
the.  Mulone  says  door  is  here,  and  in  other  places,  used 
as  a  dissyllable.  But  surely  the  insertion  of  the,  an 
emendation  made  by  Capell,  is  the  more  probable  remedy 
for  this  deficiency  iu  the  metre. 

186.  Line  132:  M A LT- in>RSE  (/rMc/j;*.— Compare  Comedy 
of  Errors,  iii.  1.  32:  "  Mome,  malt  horse,  capon,"  &c. 
and  in  Day's  He  of  (Julls  (ii.  4),  wiiere  it  does  not  seem  to 
bo  used  in  any  couteniptnous  sense,  "and  then  doe  I 
bridle  my  head  like  a  malt  horse  "  [Works,  p  .'>2(<)f  play)). 

187.  Line  137:  There  iras  no  LINK  to  colour  Peter's  hat. 
— .Steevens  ((Uutes  from  Greene's  Mihil  Mumchance: 
"  This  cozenage  is  used  likewise  in  selling  old  hats  found 
upon  dung-hills,  instead  of  newe,  blackt  over  with  the 
smoake  of  an  old  linke." 

188.  Line  ir»4:  And  bid  my  COUSIN  Feri>INAND  come 
hither.— Thii  is  the  only  mention  of  cousin  Ferdinand: 
did  Shakespeare  intend  to  introduce  him?  I  fear  we 
have  lost  what  mi}j:lit  liave  been  an  excellent  comic  scene 
between  IVtruchio.  Katharina,  antl  cousin  Ferdinand. 

189.  Line  157:  Come,  Kate,  and  WASH.— It  was  the 
practice  in  Sliakespcare's  time  to  wash  the  hands  at  least 
before  and  after  every  meal;  a  very  necessary  precaution, 
as  most  people,  in  those  days,  ate  witli  tlieir  fingers. 

140.  Line  170:  /  7/  be  with  you  straiyht.  -  There  is  a  well- 
known  story  of  a  parson  in  Caml)erland.  wlio,  being  moved 
to  wrath  by  the  practice  of  certain  of  his  paiishioners 
wln»  uent  nuttin^'.i^c.  on  the  fell,  close  behind  the  church, 
on  Sunday  morning  during  the  service,  at  last  summoned 
all  tlie  inlial»itanls  of  tlie  parish  together  on  a  certain 
day  at  the  church,  and  preaclied  a  vigorous  sermon  de- 
nouncing this  practice,  ending  with  the  emphatic  declar- 
ation, "  If  ye  gang  again  (a  nutting,  Ac.)  I'll  gang  wi'  ye;" 
nieiining,  as  IVtrucliio  mean^s  here,  "  I  '11  l^e  down  on  you." 

141.  Line  173:  Than  feed  it  with  such  OVER-ROASTKD 
PLK<jn.  -  .*<ee  Comedy  of  Errors,  note  37,  ii.  2.  (J3,  and  com- 
pare above,  in  this  play,  iv.  1.  173-17.'). 

142.  Line  101,  Ac- This  soliloquy  is  a  very  good  In- 
stance of  the  way  in  which  Shakespeare  manipulates  the 
orii;inal  play,  while  he  makes  little  more  than  a  very 
slight  U:>e  of  the  original.     I..et  us  note  how  much  he 
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improves  on  the  language  employed  in  the  old  plijr,  ^ 
which  the  soliloquy  reads  thus : 

This  humor  must  I  holde  me  to  a  vhilr. 

To  bridle  and  hold  backe  my  beadurons  *'Je. 

With  curbes  of  hunger :  ease :  and  want  of  tieepe. 

Nor  sleepe  nor  meate  shall  she  inioie  to  Bijf^t, 

lie  mew  her  vp  as  men  do  mew  their  ha»kcs. 

And  make  her  gentlie  come  vnto  the  lure. 

Were  she  as  stubome  or  as  fuU  at  strength 

As  were  the  Thracian  bone  Alcides  tamde. 

That  Kinf;  Et(eus  fed  with  flesb  of  men. 

Yet  would  I  pull  her  downe  and  niake  her  come 

^s  kungry  han-kes  do/lie  vtit*  tketr  lure. 

148.  Line  194:  the  wusi  not  he  FCLL-OORC'D.— dtectw 
quotes  from  The  Tragedie  of  Croeaus,  1604 : 

And  like  a  hooded  hawk,  s^org'd  with  vain  plcasorcs. 
At  random  flies,  and  wots  not  where  he  is. 

141  Line  211 :  7Am  if  a  \vay  to  kiU  a  wife  with  tindnm 
—Perhaps  an  allusion  to  Heyivood'a  touching  plaj  (Mi 
A  Woman  kilde  with  Kindnesae. 

ACT   IV.     SCENK  2. 

145.  Line  1:  Is't  possibU,  friend  Licio,  that  Bisua.- 
Ff.  Q.  read  Mistress  Bianca :  we  have  followed  Pope  ii 
omitting  Mistress.  Tranio.  speaking  as  a  servant.  voiM 
certainly  give  Bianca  the  title  of  Mistrett;  but,  vpeakaf 
as  Lucentio,  he  might  well  omit  such  a  conrtesy 

146.  Line  3:  ifie  bears  me  fair  in  hand—i  e.  "pw*  ■* 
fair  encouragement."    Compare  Macl>eth,  iii  L  il: 

How  you  were  ^rnt  in  Man  J,  how  cross'd,  A'c. 

where  the  phrase  evidently  meana  "encoaraged."  "linvr. 
on." 

147.  Line  11:  Quick  PROCEEPERS,  marry.'— Thii  ftt- 
sage  is  printed  as  verse  by  most  e<litora,  on  the  authirntT- 
it  is  true,  of  F.  1.  Q,  F.  2 ;  but  F.  3,  F.  4  give  it  as  pruie 
and  surely  they  are  right.  Can  any  one  make  any  liaa 
not  excruciatingly  unrhythmical  of  the  paaaage,  eniof 
the  lines,  as  is  usually  done,  with  pray.  Bianet.  taA 
Lucent iof  In  F.  1 1  find  that  you  is  printed  withoottkr 
capital  Y;  which,  I  think,  as  it  stands  at  the  beginnisi;'' 
the  supposed  line,  is  decisive  that  the  passage  wu  sot 
intended  for  verse. 

148.  Line  15:  Despiteful  love .'— Ff.  and  Q.  have  0  st  tk 
beginning  of  this  line,  which,  following  Capell.  we  onif' 
Walker  would  place  0,  as  an  exclamation,  in  a  liM  t? 
itself:  perhaps  he  is  right. 

149.  Line31:yfa<r«r'<iHERirieAaZ.-SoF.  S,F.  4.  FL 
Q.,  F.  2  read  them,  which  makes  no  sense. 

160.  Line  35:  had  quite  forsworn  HEB.— Bowe  ad<W 
her,  which  is  not  found  in  Ff.  Q.  For  a  similar  ^^^ 
ending  compare  line  48  below : 

— *«/  ktxx'eycu  hotkforrttcm  MB? 

161.  Line  54:  Faith,  he  is  gone  unto  the  TAMI5C-sCHi-t 
-This  line  is  taken  verbatim,  and  the  two  followu* 

nearly  so,  from  the  old  play  Qines  700-708): 

Aurel.  F.iith  he's  {fon  vnto  the  tatninf  sek^fte. 
yal.  The  Liming;  sckooU:  why  is  there  sack  a  place? 
Auret.  I:  and  Ferando  is  the  Maister  oftke  schoole. 


ACT  rV.  Scene  2. 


NOTES  TO  THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  8. 


Itt.  Line  57:  Ttiat  Usaeheth  trickt  ELEVEN  AMD  TWENTY 
LONG. — Thiii  expression  is  very  obscure,  and  the  only  two 
attempts  made  to  explain  it  are  not  very  satisfactory. 
Douce,  in  his  Illustrations  of  Shakespeare,  pp.  209,  210, 
says  that  "EUcen  and  txcfnty  is  the  same  as  eleven  score, 
which  signitled  a  great  len^h  or  number  as  applied  to 
the  exertions  of  a  few  or  even  of  a  single  person.  Thus 
in  the  old  ballad  of  The  low  country  soldier : 

Myself  and  seven  more 
We  fought  eieven  score." 

But  surely  this  quotation  does  not  prove  much.  Clarke 
saj's  it  is  "an  allusion  to  the  game  of  one  and  thirty" 
(Rolfe's  Ed.  p.  159).  I  sujipose  this  means  the  game  of 
Bone-ace.    (See  above,  note  52.) 

1S8.  Line  61:  An  ancient  ANQEL.— Various  are  the 
emendations  proposed  here,  from  the  substitution  of  the 
word  engU  to  that  of  ambler,  the  invention  of  Collier's 
MS.  But  Cotgrave  has  under  Angelol  d  la  groume  escaille. 
"An  old  angell;  and.  by  Metaphor,  a  fellow  of  the  old, 
sound,  honest,  and  worthy  stanipe. "  A ngel,  from  angduH, 
rui^ht  mean  simply  "a  messenger;"  or  it  might  be  used 
as  one  who  came  to  intervene  as  a  dciut  ex  machiwl ;  in 
fact,  as  we  should  say  nowadays,  "a  perfect  godsend." 

154.  Line  03:  Magter,  a  merc.ktante,  or  a  pedant  — 
Ff.  Q.  read  marcantant.    In  Brome's  Novella,  i.  2,  we 

find: 

The  reason  is,  he  rne.ines  to  send  anon 

A  Merciuiante  from  the  Merceria. 

— Works,  vol.  i.  p.  117, 

but  there  the  word  is  used  of  a  female  pedler. 

155.  Lines  81,  82: 

'T  U  death  for  any  one  in  3Iantua 
To  come  to  Padua. 

Compare  Comedy  of  Errors,  i.  1.  19,  20: 

if  any  Syracusian  born 
Come  to  the  bay  of  Ephesus,  he  dies. 

It  seeros  as  if  in  adapting  or  rewriting  this  play  from  the 
old  Taming  of  a  Shrew,  Shakespeare  had  the  Comedy  of 
Errors  sometimes  in  his  mind.  In  Gascoigne's  Supposes, 
the  penalty,  which  the  Seenoe»e  is  supposed  to  encounter 
by  coming  to  Ferrara,  was  no  more  than  confiscation  of 
his  goods. 

156.  Line  95 :  Pisa  renowned  for  grave  citizens.  —A  re- 
petition of  i.  1.  10  of  this  play. 

157.  Line  117:  To  PASS  assurance  of  a  dower  in  inar- 
riage.—yih]one  says  that  "To  pass  assurance  means  to 
make  a  conveyance  or  deed."  The  word  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  in  scene  4  of  this  act  (lines  91,  92),  "  they  are 
busied  about  a  counterfeit  assurance." 

158.  Line  120.— It  is  probable  that  this  part  of  the  plot, 
in  which  the  Pedant  is  introduced,  is  taken  from  Gas- 
coigne's Supposes,  in  which  Dulipju)  and  Eiostrnto,  who 
correspond  to  Lucentio  and  Tranio,  agree  to  pass  off  the 
Seeiuxse  (or  Merchant  of  Siena)  as  the  father  of  Dulippo. 
But  Shakespeare  does  not  seem  to  have  borrowed  "some 
of  the  phrase(dogy,"  as  Farmer  states;  at  least  I  cannot 
find  any  sentences  taken  from  the  scene  in  the  Supposes 
As  an  instance  of  Shakespeare's  superior  dramatic  insight. 


it  may  be  noted  that  in  Gascoigne's  play  the  explanation 
and  preliminary  arrangement  of  the  plot  occupy  more 
than  four  pages  {quarto)  of  prose  dialogue,  the  result 
being  most  wearisome  to  the  reader;  and  what  must  it 
have  been  to  the  spectator  of  the  play?  Shakespeare's 
indebtedness  to  Gascoigne  is  very  little ;  and  some  coin- 
uientators  have  needlessly  augmented  it 

ACT   IV.     ScKNE  3. 

159.  Line  11:  And  that  which  SPITES  me-i.e.  "that 

which  angers  me."    Compare  a  song  in  the  Interlude  of 

the  Disobedient  Child  (al>out  1560),  the  refrain  of  which 

is: 

Wherefore  let  my  f.ither  s^tf  and  spurn. 

My  fantasy  will  never  turn ! 

— Dodsley.  vol.  U.  p.  289. 

IGO.  Lines  17-30. —It  is  almost  incredible,  but  Grey  says 
(vol.  i.  p.  201)  that  "  this  seems  to  be  Iwrrowed  from  Cer- 
vantes' account  uf  Sancho  Panza's  treatment  by  his  phy- 
sician, when  sham  Governor  of  the  island  of  Barataria" 
Tlie  Second  Part  of  Don  Quixote,  which  contains  the 
adventures  of  Sanciio  Panza  as  Governor  of  the  Island, 
was  not  published  in  Spanish  till  1615;  and  no  English 
translation  appearetl  before  1020, /our  years  after  Shake- 
speare a  death  ! .'  Tlie're  certainly  is  a  kindred  spirit  of 
humour  in  both  passages;  but  they  were  probably  entirely 
Indepen»lent  uf  one  another  in  theirorigin.  As  to  Gruroio's 
description  of  a  neat' x  foot  and  tripe  as  "  choleric  meats," 
F.  2.  F.  3,  F.  4,  read  in  line  Id  phlegmatic  instead  of  choleric; 
but  according  to  Burton  (Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  part 
i,  sect  2,  p.  40,  ed.  1G70),  "Generally,  all  such  meats  as 
are  hard  of  digestion  breed  melancholy.  Areteus,  lib.  7, 
cap.  5,  reckons  up  lieads  and  feet,  bowels,  braimt,  entrals," 
Ac,  and  (p.  30)  Iteef  is  said  to  be  condemned  by  Galen, 
"and  all  succeeding  authors,  to  breed  gxoBi  melancholy 
blood." 

!61.  Line  25:  An,  but  the  mustard  is  too  hot  a  little.— 
The  Var.  Eil.  ijuotes  from  The  Glass  of  Humours  (no 
date,  p.  CO):  "as  for  a  cholerick  man  to  abstain  from  all 
salt,  scorched,  dry  meats,  from  mustard,  and  such  like 
things  as  will  aggravate  his  malignant  humours,"  &c. 

162.  Line  30:  Why  then,  the  mustard,— but  without  the 
beef  —  Vor  tlie  in8ertit»n  of  but  I  am  respimsible:  I  see 
that  Mr.  Ellis  makes  the  same  emendation  without  the  — 
(New  Sliak.  Soc.  Transactions,  1874,  part  i.  p.  117).  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  humour  of  the  line  is  increased  If 
Grumio  pauses  after  mustard,  as  if  he  was  going  to  con- 
cede Katharina's  demand,  and  then  adds,  with  sly  solem- 
nity, "  but  without  tlie  beef." 

163.  Line  43:  And  all  my  pains  is  sorted  to  no  proqf— 
ie.  "has  proved  to  be  no  use."  Johnson  quotes  Bacon, 
"We  trie<i  an  experiment,  but  it  sorted  not"  Solfe 
quotes  II.  Henry  IV.  iv.  3.  97,  98:  "There's  never  none 
of  these  demure  boys  come  to  any  proof,"  i.e.  prove  to  be 
worth  anything. 

164.  Lines  44,  47.— Shakespeare  has  improved  very  much 
on  the  old  play  here,  as  far  as  Katharina's  character  is 
concerned.    She  is  not  quite  conquered  yet;  but  hunger 
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ACT  IV.  Some  t 


Ii:i8  SO  far  tamed  her  that  she  prays  him  tu  leave  the 
meat;  and  thus,  when  he  answers: 

The  jKJorest  service  is  repaid  with  tliaiiks; 
And  so  shall  mine,  before  you  touch  the  meat, 

she  so  far  conciuers  her  obstinacy  and  self-will  as  to  say, 
with  a  decent  assumption  of  submisj^ion  and  courtesy.  "I 
thank  yoii,  sir."  In  the  old  play  the  corresponding  pa»- 
R.n^e  stands  thus  (lines  74r>-749): 

Fetitii.  So  lier»:  Kate  I  hauc  proui-.Icd  tneate  for  thee. 
Here  take  it:  what  i!>t  not  wurthic  thankcs, 
Goc  sirra?  t.ike  it  awaie  ajj.iine  you  shollbe 
Th.inkcfull  for  the  next  you  haue. 
ITatf.  Why  I  thanke  you  for  it. 

165.  Line  60:  /ardimjalex,  and  THINGS.-  Tlic  word 
things  is  not  used  here  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme, 
as  Johnson  suggested :  see  above,  ii.  1.  325.  Steevens 
quotes  Cljcttle's  Trji^jedy  of  Iloffnmn  (written  in  IC02. 
published  U331): 

'T  is  true  that  I  .tm  \khjt,  and  yet  h.ne  thittj^s. 

And  fjolden  rinjfs,  Arc. 

The  word  i.s  often  used  nowadays  in  the  same  sense, 
"  She  Ijas  so  many  things."  It  does  not  necessarily  imply 
any  idea  of  meanness  or  unimportance ;  for  instance,  we 
have  in  Coriolanus,  iv.  f).  122,  "Thou  noble  thing!" 

lae.  Line  (>3:  Hab.  Here  in  the  cap.  <lc.— Ff.  Q.  have 
Fel.  for  the  name  of  the  speaker;  probably  this  Wiis  an 
abbreviation  of  the  name  of  the  actor  who  played  the 
part 

167.  Line  65:  A  rflret  c/wA. —Compare  Return  from 
Parnassus,  "with  a  rounde  velvet  di«h  on  hin  head,"  &c. 

168  Line  71 :  When  tjou  are  gentle,  you  ahall  hare  oiie 
foo.  -Tliis  is  one  of  .Shakespeare's  touches:  the  rebuke 
gives  an  opi>orttniity  for  I'etruchio  to  show  that  dignity 
which  is  utterly  wantin(?  in  the  character  of  Ferando. 

169.  Lines  73-80  Tliis  speech  of  Knthnrina's  has  no 
parallel  in  the  old  play ;  it  is  another  instance  of  the 
way  in  which  Shakespeare  elevated  the  character,  and 
makes  one  W(»nder  how  an  actor  t>f  presumed  intelll- 
geuce,  like  Mr.  Booth,  could  suffer  this  scene  to  be  played 
throughout  in  a  spirit  of  the  vul^arest  farce. 

170.  Line  01:  Like  to  a  CEN.sEU  in  a  barber's  shop.— 
These  censers  were  very  like  the  braziers  one  still  sees 
in  Southern  Italy;  more  or  less  ornamental  brass  dishes 
with  a  conical  perforated  cover.  Steevens  says :  "They 
not  only  served  to  sweeten  a  barber's  shop,  but  to  keep 
his  water  wann,  and  dry  his  cloths  on." 

171.  Line  107:  Thou  lient.  thou  thimble-  Ff.  Q.  read 
"thou  thread,  thou  thimble;"  but  IVtruchio  calls  him 
l>elow  (line  111)  "a  skein  of  thread :"  and  the  words  thou 
thread  are  better  omitted  as  spoiling  the  rhythm  of  the 
line. 

172.  Line  110:  thou  ivinter  cricket  thou  .'—The  insect 
referred  to  is  the  house-cricket  (.^r/*r?a  or  (rVi/Wi/j?  donieg. 
ttca).  more  often  heard  in  winter  than  sunmier;  they  ile- 
light  in  the  heat  of  the  Are ;  are  generally  rather  less 
than  an  inch  in  lcn^:th ;  it  is  to  their  chatterin;^  noisy 
habit  that  Petruchio  especially  refers. 

173.  Line  112:  thou  f/uantit;t  —  i  e.  "  n  very  small  quan- 
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tity."  Compare  II.  Henry  IV.  t.  1.  70.  T2,  "If  I  «wt 
sawed  into  quantities,  I  should  make  foar  dozen  of  N.-k 
bearded  hermits'  staves  as  Master  Shallow. " 

174.  Lines  189, 100: 

Let 's  tee ;  /  think  't  it  now  tcme  teven  o'dotk. 
And  well  tee  may  come  there  by  dinntr-tiwkt. 

"The  usual  hour  of  dinner,  among  the  upper  classes^  vat 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  "  (Drake,  toL  ii  p.  l£t. 
while  supper  was  generally  between  0  and  7  o'clock  p  n. 

ACT   IV.     SCKXE  4. 

176.  Line  2:  Ay,  AY,  tthat  eUcf  *c.— Ft  Q.  read  !,«*« 
else,  d'c.  The  repetition  of  ay,  which  makes  the  ]» 
rhythmical  and  coinjdete,  is  Hannier's  emeodatioa 

176.  Line  7:  With  such  autterity  at 'long*  toe /atker.- 
Ff.  Q.  read  longeth  to  a  father.  Walker  sufcgest*  "'toifi 
t'  a  father;"  but  I  sec  no  reason  for  eliding  the  to;  tlMlse 
reads  very  well  with  a  dactyl  there. 

177.  Lines  9-11: 

'Ttcere  good  TUAT  he  tcere  tchooVd. 

Tra.  Fear  you  not  him. 

Sirrah  Biondcllo, 
Sow  do  your  duty  throughly,  /  adrite  y<m. 

For  the  arrangement  of  these  three  lines  I  am  ntpoos^ 
in  ¥i.  Q.  they  stand  thus : 

' Tnere i:ood  he  tctre  schooi 'd. 

Tra.  t'<itr  ycu  not  Hi*n.     Sirrah  BicndeiU^ 
S>ytv  dovi'ur  duty,  Ac. 

Tlie  insertion  of  that  in  line  9  makes  the  metre  coin|4rU' 
while  the  placing  of  Sirrah  BiondeWt  as  an  imperfeet  bM 
by  itself,  avoids  such  an  unrhythmical  line  as  that  in  Ff. 
Q.  and  with  the  exception  of  the  insertion  of  thai,  K't  ^ 
word  of  the  original  text  is  altered. 

178.  Line  34 :  Me  shall  you  Jlnd  most  ready  and  m>j^ 
scaling.— So  F.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4:  F.  1.  Q.  omit  the  most  in  both 
cases. 

179.  Line  46:  The  match  it  FULLY  made.— So  HsiUBer. 
who  inserted  fully.  Steevens  points  out  that  the  uat 
expression  occurs  in  iv.  1.  185: 

Natltaniel's  coat,  sir,  was  nox/uliy  made. 

180.  Line  48:  Where,  then,  do  you  hoid  bett'~9o  C^i- 
lier's  MS.,  adopted  by  Dyce.  Ff.  Q.  read  know.  Ceilkr'i 
seems  the  best  of  the  various  conjectural  emendaUonf- 
though  troic  (Hanraer)  is  very  plausible. 

181.  Line  02 :  It  liket  me  veU.  Go,  Cambio,  hit  r" 
home.— In  F.  1  this  passage  is  printed  thus: 

//  /iter  me  nW/  ; 

Ctimbii}  Hie y<*H  heme,  and  bid  Rianco,  Jtc. 

Fo])e  inserted  Go,  which  completes  line  02.  Canih.  E*U 
propose  to  read  Biondello,  instead  of  Cambio.  giving  lio< 
C7  t4i  Biondello  (as  in  F.  1,  <^).    See  next  note. 

182.  Line  07:  Luc.  I  pray  the  gods  she  may  with  oB  Mf 
heart.'  -Rowe  first  gave  this  line  to  Lueentio,  to  whoB.it 
seems  to  me,  it  certainly  ought  to  belong.  Baptista.  sA- 
dressing  Lueentio  as  Cambio,  tells  him  to  go  to  Btancs 
and  bid  her  get  ready  as  Lucentio's  father  has  anivei). 


v.  Scene  4. 


NOTES  TO  THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


e  is  likely  to  be  Lucentio's  wife.  As  he  is  going, 
io  says,  in  answer  to  Baptista's  la»t  sentence: 

I  fr.iy  the ^cds  she  may  uith  alt  tny  htart! 

is  very  funny,  if  said  by  the  disguised  Liteentio; 
s  mucli  less  point  if  said  by  Biondello.  Tranio, 
ijoys  the  situation,  follows  Lucentio  as  he  retires, 
ith  a  wink  and  a  laugh  (see  line  75),  emphasizes 
ce.  Biond(llt)  makes  a  signal  to  Lucentio  (which 
A'crs)  not  to  go  off,  a^  it  ia  necessary  he  should  be 
ed  further  of  the  details  of  the  plot.  That  Bion- 
eally  does  not  go  off  the  stage  is  evident  from 
J,  79,  where  he  says,  **  'has  {i.e.  Tranio  has)  U/t  me 
rhind,  to  expound,"  d'c.     Tlie  Canib.  Edd.  have 

the  point  of  this  scene.    (See  their  note  xx. ) 

Line  91 :  J  cannot  tell,  T.\CE¥T— they  are  busied,  <tc. 
F.  3,  F.  4  except,  which  is  evidently  right.    F.  1,  Q. 
Our  arrangement  of  the  text  is  the  same  as 
itt's. 

Lines  99-101 :  /  knew  a  trench  married  in  an  a/ter- 
I  she  tpent  to  the  garden /or  parsley  to  stuff  a  rabbit. 
probably  alludes  to  some  old  story  of  which  all 
las  been  lost:  perhai>s  it  was  some  bit  of  Folk 
dn  to  the  story  of  Petrosinella  (Parsley)  in  Basile's 
lerone. 

Lines  104,  105:  against  you  come  with  your  ap- 
—Biondello  above  (line  93)  uses  the  Latin  phrase 
ricilegio,  (tc,  which  was  put  on  books  when  the 
ve  right  of  printing  them  had  been  granted :  here 
s  another  word  from  book- printing  (as  Clarke 
out);  Lucentio's  bride  being  his  ajtpendij,  in 
?ase,  as  in  some  books,  the  appendix  might  prove 
ter  half  of  the  publication. 

ACT  IV.     ScKXE  5. 

Line  9:  Go  one,  and  fetch  our  horses  back  again.— 
ell.  F.  1,  Q.  read  an;  but  Rolfe  suggests  that  it 
"Go  on  t<i  Long-lane  end,"  where,  according  to 
i7,  the  men  were  to  bring  the  horses. 

Line  16:  /  know  it  is.— Ff.  Q.  read,  redundantly, 
w  it  is  the  moon." 

Line  26:  But,  soft!  WHAT  company  is  coming  here  f 
>n  inserted  what.    Compare  in  the  old  play  (line 

But  soft  whose  this  thats  coniminf;  here. 

Line  80:  Such  icar  of  white  and  red  within  her 
—  Compare  Lucrece  Oin©  71): 

Their  silent  war  of  lilies  and  of  roses. 

"  referring  to  "beauty's  red  and  virtue's  white" 

). 

Lines  3^-41.— Imitated  from  Golding*s  translation 
'a  Metamorphoses,  book  iv.  edn.  1587,  p.  56 : 

— ri}{ht  happie  folke  are  they 
>nie  thou  catnst  intu  this  worhl;  liifht  happie  is  (I  say) 
other  and  thy  sister  too  (if  anie  be:)  ^ow\  hap 
ronian  had  that  was  thy  nurse,  and  gave  thy  mouth  hir  pap. 
above  all  other  far,  more  blist  than  these  is  shee 
e  thou  vouchsafe*!  for  thy  wife  and  bed-fellow  for  to  bee. 

[^nal  will  be  found  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
lines  322-326. 


19L  Line  47:  That  everything  [  Icok  on  seemeth  green. 
— Blackstone  observes  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  500)  Uint  "  When 
one  has  sat  long  in  the  suu:ihine,  the  surrounding  objects 
will  often  appear  tinged  with  green." 

198.  Line  53 :  Fair  «>,— ancf  you  my  merry  MistTRKsa.— 
Steevens  says,  "mistress  is  ht-re  used  as  a  trisyllable:" 
but  is  not  it  a  case  where  a  pause  supplies  the  place  of  a 
foot  in  the  line? 

198.  Line  55:  My  name's  Vincentio;  my  dwelling  Pisa.— 
Ff.  Q  My  name  is  called  Vinccutio,  &c.  Hie  reading  in 
the  text  is  Lettsom's  conjecture. 

191  Line  G4 :  Xvr  be  not  «RIKVKI) :  SHE  '8  of  good 
esteem.  —  In  F.  1  grieved  has  not  the  final  ed  elided : 
therefore  we  have  i)riutcd  she  's  and  not  ^he  is  for  the 
sake  of  the  rh>'thm. 

196.  Line  77:  Well.  WELL,  Petruchio.  <Aw  has  2»*t  me  in 
heart— The  second  well  I  have  ventured  to  insert,  as 
without  some  extra  syllable  the  line,  as  given  in  Ff.  Q,  i^ 
imperfect 

196.  Lines  78,  79: 

Have  to  my  widow!  and  if  sh^  befroward. 

Then  hast  thou  taught  Ilortensio  to  be  UNToWARI*. 

So  Ff.  Q.    But  might  we  not  read  toicard  in  the  sense  of 
"l)old?"    Compare  III.  Henry  VI.  ii  2.  63-6(1: 

PrOicf.  My  ^jr.-ici-ms  father,  by  your  kiiiijly  leave, 
I  'U  draw  it  as  apparent  to  the  crown. 
And  in  that  quarrel  use  it  to  the  death. 

Clif.  Why,  that  is  spoken  like  a  ttfuuird  prince. 

Acrr  V.   scKNE  1. 

197.  Line  6:  aiul  then  come  back  U>  my  MASTEK's«.--Ff. 
Q.  mistris.  The  correction  is  Capell's.  F.  1,  Q.  have  the 
same  mistake  in  line  55:  "didst  thou  never  see  thy  mas- 
ter's (F.  1,  Q.  mi*tris)  fatlier?" 

196.  Lines  31,  82:  hi*  father  is  come  from  PiSA.— Ff.  Q. 
read  Padua,  which  does  not  make  sense;  for  there  can  be* 
no  possible  sense  in  his  saying,  when  in  Padua,  that  he 
came/rofit  Padua. 

199.  Line  70:  o  roPATAiN  HAT.— This  kind  of  hat  ap- 
pears to  have  l>een  a  high  conical  hat,  variously  called 
"copotain,"  "capatain,"  and  "coptankt,"  according  to 
Planch^'s  Encyclopivdia  of  Costume  (vol.  i.  p.  258).  Gas- 
coigne  in  his  Councell  to  WithipoII,  included  in  his 
Hearbes,  speaks  of 

A  Ccfctninl  hatte  ma<te  on  a  Flenimish  blocke. 

—Works  vol.  i.  p.  375. 

900.  Line  118:  Right  son  unto  the  right  Vincentio.—¥i. 
Q.  read: 

Right  sou  TO  thr  right  J'iucentio: 

printing  lines  116-118  as  prose;  and  it  is  quite  possible 

1  We  take  our  quotation  literatim  from  the  Koxbur^he  reprint, 
edited  by  Hazlitt.  In  the  Table  of  Collations,  with  which  he  prefaces 
his  edition,  he  ^wt%  coftattcke  a.s  the  original  form  of  the  word  in  all 
the  old  copies:  but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  both  Steevens  and  Nares. 
when  quotio^his  passa(;e,  jfive  the  word  as  coptankt,  while  Wanch^ 
quotes  it  eo^kank:  so  that,  as  to  the  orthopraphy  of  the  word,  there 
would  seem  to  be  much  doubt. 
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they  were  right.    If  we  print  it  as  verse  the  slight  emen- 
dation uf  unto  for  to  by  Capell  is  necessary. 

801.  Line  120:  While  counterfeit  SUPPOSES  blear'd  thine 
eyii^.— This  is  said  to  be  a  reference  to  Oascoigne's  Stip- 
potet,  a  play  to  which,  as  has  been  already  explained, 
Shakespeare  seems  to  have  been  partly  indebted  for  some 
incidents  in  the  plot.  But  it  is  quite  possible  there  may 
be  no  such  reference;  for  "It  appears  likewise  from  the 
Preface  to  Greene's  Metamorphosis,  that  »uppote$  was  a 
game  of  some  kind:  'After  suppoeeg,  and  such  onllnary 
sports,  were  past,  they  fell  to  prattle,'  Ac."  (see  Var. 
Ed.  vol.  V.  p.  607).  To  blear  the  eye  means  to  deceive. 
Compare  Chaucer's  Manciple's  Talc : 

For  all  thy  waiting,  bUredis  thin  eye. 

—Works,  vd.  iii.  p.  386. 

MS.  Line  121:  Here's  PACKING  with  a  trtf/i^M.— Com- 
pare Lear,  iiL  1.  25,  26 : 

what  hath  been  seen, 
Either  in  snuff's  and  /aciin^s  of  the  dukes. 

803.  Line  130:  And  happily  I  have  arriv'd  AT  LAST.— 
So  F.  2,  F.  8,  F.  4:  F.  1,  Q.  "arrived  at  THE  laet." 

801  Line  145:  My  cake  is  dough.— See  note  35  of  this 
play.  The  following  quotation  from  Howel's  Letters  illus- 
trates well  the  meaning  of  the  phrase.  Speaking  of  the 
birth  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  he  says:  "The  Queen  is  de- 
livered of  a  Dauphin,  the  wonderfuH'st  thing  of  this  kinde 
that  any  story  can  parallel;  for  this  is  the  three-and- 
tweutieth  yeer  since  she  was  married,  and  hath  continued 
childlesse  all  this  while;  so  that  now  ^lonsieur's  cake  is 
dough."  £pi8tolto  Hoeliaute,  Letter  37,  p.  58,  edn.  1645. 
Monsieur,  of  course,  was  Gaston,  Duke  of  Orleans,  who 
would  have  succeeded  his  brother,  Louis  XIII.,  had  not 
the  Dauphin  been  bom. 

805.  Lines  147-165.— This  incident,  so  very  characteris- 
tic, of  Fetruchio  making  Katharina  kiss  him  in  the  street, 
which  prepares  us  very  pleasantly  for  her  perfect  sub- 
mission and  new-bom  gentleness  in  the  next  scene,  does 
not  exist  in  the  old  play,  but  is  one  of  Shakespeare's  own 
dramatic  touches. 

ACT  V.    Scene  2. 

806.  Line  18:  YouWe  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss  my  sense. 
-Ff.  Q.  read,  redundantly:  "  You 're  rvr«/ sensible."  Com- 
pare note  106  above. 

807.  Line  45 :  Uave  at  you  for  a  BITTER  jest  or  two!— 
Ff.  Q.  read  better,  which  Steevens  thinks  might  have 
meant  merely  "good."  Most  editors  have  adopted  Ca- 
pell's  emendation  bitter,  which  seems  Justified  by  iii.  2. 

13  above: 

llitliiii;  liib  Ai//^r  Jests  in  blunt  behaviour. 

806.  Lino  54 :  A  good  SWIFT  simile.— See  note  60,  Love's 
Labour's  Lost. 

809.  Line  66 :  Let  us  each  one  send  WORD  unlo  his  wife. 
— Ff.  Q.  read : 

/.et  's  each  ore  stud  unto  his  wife.      ■; 

Various   emen<lations   have   been   proposed;   for   that 
adoi>ted  in  our  text  I  am  rcRponsible. 
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810.  Lines  75,  76: 

Hor.  Who  shaU  beffinf 
Luc.  That  vnU  1.  -Bionddit 

Go,  bid  your  migtresM  come  to  me. 
Bion.  I  fa 

Arranged  in  Ff.  Q.  thus : 

Hor.  Il'ha  shall  begin! 
Luc.   That  anil  I. 
Go,  Biondello,  bidjfctir  mistress  c«mu  tp  me. 

Bion.  I  £-c 

In  order  to  make  the  metre  less  irregular  and  d 
I  have  ventured  to  make  a  slif^ht  tranapositioD  v 
the  words  and  rearrange  the  linea  as  in  our  text 

811.  Line  97:  She  wUl  not  COME.— Ff.  Q.  rea 
will  not."    The  come  was  first  added  by  Steevem 

818.  Line  106 :  Here  is  a  woiuler,  if  you  Mt 
DERS.—Lettsom's  conjecture:  Ff.  Q.  read:  **if  70a 
u>onder." 

818.  Lines  186-179 :  To  form  a  clear  idea  o 
speare's  great  superiority  l>oth  as  a  dramatic  a 
let  us  compare  this  beautiful  speech  with  the  oi 
old  play,  which  runs  as  follows  (lines  1290-13U): 

k'ate.  Then  you  that  liue  thus  by  your  potupered  wifis. 
Now  list  to  me  and  marke  what  1  !>iiail  say. 
Theternall  power  that  with  hi<>  only  l^rt-Ath. 
Shall  cause  this  end  and  this  be^inntni;  fra!ite. 
Not  in  time,  nor  l>efore  time,  but  with  tintc.  coal': 
For  all  the  course  of  yeares,  of  atfci>,  OK'nettv 
or  seasons  tem|>erate,  of  dayes  and  houre>. 
Are  tund  and  stopt,  by  measu-e  of  his  hand. 
The  first  world  was,  a  forme,  without  a  for:.:e, 
A  heape  confusd  a  mixture  all  deformd. 
A  gulfe  of  ijulfes.  a  bo<iy  bodiles, 
Where  all  the  elements  were  orderle*. 
Before  the  great  commander  of  the  world. 
The  King  of  Kin^s  the  Kl(>rious  Govt  o(  hr.i3er. 
Who  in  six  daies  did  Tranie  his  heaurniy  »>-rk.i*. 
And  made  all  thin^^s  to  stand  in  perdl  coursr. 
Then  to  his  image  he  did  make  a  man. 
Olde  Adam  and  from  his  side  a  sleepe. 
A  rib  was  taken,  of  which  the  I.c>rd  did  make. 
The  woe  of  man  so  termd  by  Adam  then. 
Woman  for  that,  by  her  came  sinne  to  v-s. 
And  for  her  Sin  was  Adam  doomd  to  die. 
As  Sara  to  her  husband,  no  should  we. 
Obey  them,  loue  tliem.  keepe,  and  nourish  then. 
If  they  by  any  meanes  doo  want  our  helpes. 
Laying  our  handes  vnder  theire  feete  to  trea>1. 
If  that  by  that  we,  might  procure  there  ease. 
And  for  a  president  He  first  begin. 
And  lay  my  hand  vnder  my  husbands  feete. 
She  laies  her  hand  vnder  her  hushands feete, 

811  Lines  147-149: 

one  that  cares  for  thee. 

And  for  thy  maintenance:  commits  hi*  hed\ 

To  painful  labour  both  by  tea  and  land. 

In  F.  1  this  passage  is  printed  thus : 

one  that  r.ir  r  •■./<»  r  thee 
And/or  thy  maintenanee.     C^'Mim/s  his  b*fy.  i 

But  the  Camb.  Edd.  and  Globe  Edd.,  without 
any  authority,  alter  the  sense  of  the  whole  pai 
omitting  the  stop  after  maintenanee.  Sorriy 
si>care's  meaning  is  clearly  and  forcibly  express^ 
punctuation  of  F.  1.  "he  cares  (t.^*.  takes  care) : 
and  for  thy  maintenance;"  not  as  the  Camb.  Edd. 


ACT  V.  Hcenv  2. 


NOTES  TO  THE  TAMING  OF  THE  SHREW. 


ACT  V.  Scene  2. 


"  he  cares  for  thee,  and  for  thy  maintenance  commits  his 
body  to  painful  labour, "  &c.  Grant  White  and  Rolfe 
follow  Cauib.  Edd.  but  do  not  offer  any  reason  for  making 
a  change  which  renders  the  speech  much  less  forcible. 


215.  Line  186 :  'T  wom  I  teon  the  longer,  though  you  HIT 
THE  WHITE.— There  is  a  punning  allusion  to  the  name  of 
Bianea  {whitt);  to  hit  the  white  was  equivalent  to  getting 
a  bull's  eye. 


ORIGINAL  EMENDATIONS  ADOPTED. 


Note 
23. 
26. 
4i. 

01. 

7U. 

80. 

90. 
110. 

162. 

170 


L  1.  14.  Luceiitio  hi»  son.  So  Hanmer  and  Heath. 
L  1.  48.  Gentlemen,  PRAY  itnpdrtinie  me  no  farther 
i.  1.  216.     In  brief,  sir,  sith  it  thuii  your  pleasure  w. 

Sith  it  is  your  pleasure  thus.     Cauib.  Edd. 
i.  2.  140.     Uark  you;    I'll  have  them   very  fairly 

boH  ml. 
ii.  1.  139.     Well,  mayst  thou  woo,  and  happy  be  thy 

>'j*ecd ! 
ii.  1.  202.     yo  nuch  A  jade  as  you,  if  me  you  vienn. 

So  Walker's  conj.  (given  by  Dyce). 
iil.  1.  4.   But,  icranyling  jiedant,  this,  HER  SISTER,  is. 
iii.  2.  93.     Were  it  not  better  I  shotdd  nn<h  in  thus.' 

So  Lettsoni  suggests, 
iv.  3.  30.     Why  then,  the  mustard,  -hVT  icithout  the 

beef.     So  Ellis  (without  the  -   ). 
iv.  4  7.     With  such  austerity  as  'lotujs  to  a  father. 

W.ilker  has  longs  V  a  father. 


Not« 
177. 


192. 

194. 
195. 

209. 
210. 


iv.  4.  9-11. 

T  were  good  that  he  were  school  d. 
Tra.  Feetr  you  iwt  him 

Sirrah  Biondello, 

A'ou'  do  your  duty  throughly,  I  advi«e  you. 
iv.  5.  53.     Fair  sir,— and  you  my  merry  rniittresit. 

(—  supplied.) 
iv.  6.  04.     yor  be  not  grieved:  SHE'S  of  good  esteem. 
iv.  5.  77.     Well,  WELL,  Petruchio,  this  has  put  me  in 

heart. 
V.  2.  00.     Let  us  each  one  send  WORD  unto  his  wife. 
v.  2.  75,  70. 

llor.    Who  shall  be/jin  f 

Luc.  That  will  J.     Biondello, 

Go,  bid  your  mistress  come  to  me. 
hiou  I  go. 


Not« 
3. 
68. 
196. 


ORIGINAL  EMENDATIONS   SUGGESTED. 

Ind.  1.  9,  10.     Go  — BY  S.  JERoNIMY  -go  to  thy  cold  bed,  and  warm  thee. 

i.  2.  282.     Petruchio,  J  shall  be  your  BEN  V'nut6. 

iv.  5.  78.  79.     Hare  to  my  widow!  and  if  sh'  befroward. 

Then  hast  thou  taught  Uortensio  to  be  TOWARD. 


WORDS   OCCURRING   ONLY   IN    TAMING   OF   THE   SHREW. 

XmTe  — The  addition  of  sub.,  adj..  verb,  adv.  in  brackets  immediately  after  a  word  indicates  that  the  word  is 
used  as  a  substantive,  adjective,  verb,  or  adverb  only  in  the  passage  or  passajies  citetl. 

llie  compound  words  marked  with  an  asterisk  (•)  are  printed  as  two  separate  words  in  F.  1. 


Act  8c.  Line 

•Aglet-baby...        i.  2  79 

Amid » iv.  1  200 

.Appendix iv.  4  105 

Apple-tart...     Iv.  3  89 

Askance  2 ii.  1  249 

Bedazzled iv.  5  46 

Beetle  Ijeaded       iv.  1  100 

Be-mete iv.  3  113 

Ueinoiled iv.  1  78 

Be.Uranght Ind.  2  27 

iJ^dster-i iv.  1  204 


1  Veaus  iiud  Adonis,  30. 

2  Veuu«  and  Adonifl,  342;  Honn. 
llo.  9;  as  verb  in  Lucreoe,  (137. 

3  A*  verb,  in  Othello,  iii  a  309. 


Act  So.  Line 

Bondmaid ii.  1  2 

Boot-hose iii.  2  68 

Bossecl ii.  1  355 

Bottom*  (sub.)     iv.  3  138 

Breeching  5...     iii.  i  18 

Buttery  6 Ind.  1  102 

Caged  7 Ind.  2  38 

Cautlle-cases. ..     iii.  2  40 


<  Meaning  "  a  ball  of  thread. '' 

*  Prieehen,  by  which  Hir  IIuKh 
Evanfli»n»l»abl)mean8"6re«cA«<i," 
is  u-ed  in  Merry  Wives,  ir.  1.  81. 

*  Buttery-bar  is  used  in  Twelfth 
Nijjht,  i.  3  74. 

t  Lover  «  Complaint,  34». 


A  ct  Sc.  Lino 

Card-maker.  ..lud.  2  20 

Cart  (verb) ....       i.  1  55 

Cavil(sub)  ...      ii.  1  392 

Ceremonial  (adj.) iii.  2  0 

Chapeless iii.  2  48 

Chider* i.  2  228 

Clang  (sub.)....        1  2  207 

Combless ii.  1  227 

Commonty Ind.  2  140 

Conserves "i^sub.) Ind.  2  3 

Contrilmtors...      i.  2  215 


8  Occur*  twice  a^ain  in  same 
scene,  lines  7,  8.  In  Othello,  iii. 
4.  75,  eontervts  Is  the  n>ading  of 
Q.  1 :  but  rutiscriwd,  the  reading 
of  Ff.,  is  generally  ad<)|tted. 
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Act  Sc.  Line 

Contrive »    i.  2  276 

Copatain  (liat).      v.  1  69 

Counterpoints,      ii.  1  353 

Coverlet  i" iv.  1  205 

Crack  hemp ...       v.  1  46 

Cuffs n  (sub.).,     iv.  3  56 

*Custard-coffin     iv.  3  82 

*l)eml-cannon       iv.  3  88 

Dcv«.te(adj.)..       1.  1  32 

Diaper Ind.  1  57 


9  In  the  sen.*e  of  "to  wear  out." 

!•'  Lucrece,  3SM. 

n  i.e.  cnfft  of  a  sleeve.  Cvff'^ 
blow  with  the  hand,  tnrcurs  twice 
in  this  play.  iii.  2. 165,  iv.  1.  67; 
and  in  Hamlet,  ii.  ::  373. 


WORDS  PECXTLIAR  TO  THE  TAMING  OF  THE   SHREW. 


Act  Ae.Line 

Disquiet  (ailj).     iv.  1  171 

Dog-weary It.  2  Oo 

Dough -!    *•  '  "« 

**                     (   V.  1  145 

DreBser iv.  1  1«6 

Ethics" I.  1  :i2 

Eye-sore" lii.  2  103 

Fashions  14....    iii.  2  53 

Fives" iii.  2  56 

Flap-eared iv.  1  100 

FreU..(.ub.)..-J  «;  \  '^^ 

Frolic"  (verb),    iv.  3  184 

•Full-gorge«l  . .     iv.  1  194 

Galliases ii.  1  :;S0 

Gamut  17 iii.  1  07 

Girth  i» iii.  2  HI 

Half-checked.,    iii.  2  58 

*Ha8ty-witted..      v.  2  40 

-Hazel-twig....     ii.  1  255 

HfudHtall iii.  2  50 

Hipped ill.  2  41» 

Horse-tail iv.  1  »7 


>2  Ff.  (^.  read  rhtirkrn;  Imt  tthirt 
I  Rl.arkiitouft'M  conjecture)  is  uhu- 
alljr  ailr>i>t«il. 

13  Lurreoe,  'J05. 

H  A  di««>aite  of  homeA. 

15  liUrrecc.  114i>. 

I*  V»ei\  M  an  adj.  in  MiiU. 
NiKht'ii  Draini,  V.  l.:»i. 

17  Ot-cura  thn>e  times  nifniu, 
junt  lM'li>w,  in  thiM  iK-eue. 

I*  Occiim  in  VrniiH  an«l  .\iI<>iijm, 
SM. 


Act  Re  Line 
Hungerly"(»li)iU-    2    177 


'Ill-seeming...      t. 

Incredible ii. 

Intolerable  (adv.)  L 

Jugs Ind. 

Junketo iii. 

Keep  (sub.) i. 

Kiiit(sub.) ir. 

Lampass iii. 

[<ogger-headed  iv. 

Logic i. 

Longly L 

Loose-bodied . 


Lure  «  (sub.).. 


iv. 
Iv. 


.Mathematics. 


2 
1 
2 

2 
2 

2 
1 


143 
308 

80 

90 
259 

118 
06 


2  53 

1  128 

1  34 

1  170 

(  134 
■[135 

1     105 


3 


Mad-brain  (adj.)  iii. 

Mjin^i(verl») ..  Iv. 
(  1. 
'(  II. 

Mencock Ii. 

*  Mean-apparelled  iii. 

Mercatante iv. 

Metaphysics. . .       i. 

I  Mose iii. 

I  Motlier-wit —      ii. 

I  Mothy iii. 

>  Muacadel iii.    2 


•■Xear-Iegged.. 
Needlework . . . 


Act  Be.  Line 

la     2       58 

ii.     1    356 


2      10 

1     190 

1      37 

1  56,82 

1  315 

2  75 
03 
37 
52 

2<15 

50 

174 


OI>eisance Ind.  1  108 

Out-Ulk I  2  2Aii 

Out-vied Ii.  1  387 

Over-leather . . .  Ind.  2  13 

Over-merry ....  Ind.  1  137 

Parsley iv.  4  101 

Peat i.  1  78 

Pip i.  2  34 

Pitliy ill  1  68 

Pittance iv.  4  01 

Plash  (sub.)....       i.  1  23 

Proceeilera iv.  2  11 

•Proud-minded     IL  1  132 

38 


Quick-witted..     ▼. 

Rayed ^  "* 

(  iv. 

'Rope-tricks...      i. 

Rose-water Ind. 

'Riish-candle..     I  v. 


2  54 

1  3 

2  113 
1  50 
5  14 


Snjl-mnlcer 


V. 


'Narrow-pr>1ng  iii.    2    148 


i!*  Uwil  on  nn  adTcrb  twiop, 
Timon,  i.  1.  'Mi,  luid  Othello,  iii. 
4.  H'fl. 

*  VenuH  and  Adoniv,  1M7. 

^  In  the  BcMiM*  of  "  t<i  tame**  (a 
hawk). 
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Scrivener iv. 

Shoiildor-shotten  iii. 

Skipper ii. 

'  Sleekly iv. 

islish-i-J iv. 

;  Slit  (verb) v. 

I  Slow-winged. . .  ii. 
I  Smack  (n  ki&s)..    lii. 

Soud iv. 

(  i. 
■*'  (    i. 


Specially 


1 

4 
2 

1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 


80 

59 

57 

341 

04 

00 

134 

208 

ISO 

145 

20 

121 


22  In  the   )i.m  e  "slisli   and 
•Lvh.*" 


Id 

Sta^lgvrs  I* iii. 

8toic« i 

8tiids» ill 

Super-dainty . .  it 
Sw«ye«l-* iiL 

*'Taini  11^- school  ir. 
Third-lH>ruagh  =*  Ini 
Tliree-leggetl . .      i 

Trance  s* i 

TraiMDiutation  Ind. 

Tripe iv 

Trunk  (adj.)...     iv. 

X'ndresa Ind. 

Unexperience*!  ir 
Unpinked iv. 

Valance ii 

Vclure iii 

Walnut-shell.,    iv. 

Wealthily t 

"Wedding-garment  i 

Widow  Iio«m1 ii. 

WindgalUi*...  ill 
Workniojily Ind 

Yellows" in. 


^  Piltfiini.  9M. 

-*  The  Trr»»  *«»f»  i* 
uueiitlj  hj  >hAkt4|«ai 
iinlinarr  wx***?.  Ff.  *l  i 
tnti-l;  l>ut  iv^tfnd  -■  >tr%a 
m*-r'm  cuiij«i-tuiv.  it  « 
ad«>iit4M. 

»  Ff  Q.  h«-Te  rvad  JWiiJ 
TkarhorttMiA,   Aiwthfr 

Lnhimr'ft  lf<*t,  i.  I.  1^- 
*■'  Lucre. e,  ST*.  I.'A 


A  MIDSUMMEll  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


XOTES    AND    INTUODrCTlON 

HY 

F.    A.    MAUSHALL. 


DRAMATIS    PERSONS. 

Theseus,  Prince  of  Athens. 

EoEUS,  Father  to  Hemiia. 

Lysander,    )  .    ,  .  .  __ 

/  m  love  with  Hermia. 
Demetrius,  ) 

Philostrate,  Master  of  the  Revels  to  Theseus. 

Quince,  the  Carpenter. 

Sxuo,  the  Joiner. 

Bottom,  the  Weaver. 

Flute,  tlie  Bellows-mender. 

Snout,  the  Tinker. 

Starveling,  the  Tailor. 

HiPPOLYTA,  Queen  of  the  Amazons,  betrothed  to  Theseus. 
Hermia,  Daughter  of  Egeus,  in  love  with  Lysander. 
Helena,  in  love  with  Demetrius. 

Attendants  on  Theseus  and  HipiMjl^ia. 

Oberon,  King  uf  the  Fairit*«. 
TiTANi.v,  Queen  of  the  Fairies. 
Puck  or  Robin  Goodfellow,  a  Fairy. 
Peaseblossom, 

(  'OBWEB, 
MUSTARDSEED,  ) 

Other  Fairies  attending  on  Oberon  and  Titania. 


;  Fairies. 

MoTU, 


Pyramus, 

TlllSBE, 

Wall,  /  Charactei's  in  the  Interlude  i>erformed  by  the  Clowns 

Moonshine,  I 
Lion,  j 


Scene — Athens  and  a  Wood  not  far  from  it. 


TIMP:   OF   ACTIOX  (acconlini,' to  Daniel). 

Day  1.  Act  I. 

Day  2.  Acts  II.  TIT.  and  i»ai-t  of  Scene  1,  Act  IV. 

Day  3.  Part  of  Scene  1,  Act  IV.:  Scene  *2.  Act  IV.  and  Act  V. 

UlSrcmiC   PERIOD:  Traditiimal. 


A  MIDSUMMER   NIGHT'S   DEEAM. 


INTRODUCTION. 


LITERARY    HISTORY. 

This  play  was  first  printed  in  1600  in  Quarto, 
with  the  following  title : 

A  I  Midsomnier  nights  |  dreame.  |  As  it 
hath  beene  sundry  times  pub  |  lickeUj  avted,  by 
the  Right  honoura  |  ble,  the  Lord  Chamberlaiiie 
his  I  seruants.  \  Written  by  William  Shake- 
ipeare.  \  Imprinted  at  London,  for  Tfioma^ 
Fisher y  and  are  to  |  be  soulde  at  his  shoppe,  at 
the  Signe  of  the  White  Hiirt,  |  in  Fleetestreete. 
1600. 

In  the  same  year  another  Quarto  apjieared, 
the  title  being: 

A  I  Midsommer  nights  |  dreame.  {  As  it 
hath  beene  sundry  times  pub  |  likely  actedy  by 
the  Right  Honoura  \  ble,  the  Lonl  Chaml)er- 
laine  his  |  semants.  \  Written  by  William 
Shakespeare.  \  /^nWcc?  by  lames  Roberts,  1600. 

The  first  Quarto  was  entered  by  Fisher  on 
the  Stationers'  Register  in  October,  1600. 
Roberts'  edition  is  not  entered  at  Stationers' 
Hall ;  and,  as  it  was  followed  by  the  editors 
of  the  first  Folio,  and  contains  more  stage  di- 
rections than  Fisher's  edition,  it  may  probably 
have  been  a  pirated  reprint  of  Fisher's,  made 
for  the  use  of  the  players ;  for  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  Fisher's  edition  should  have 
become  so  rare,  before  the  first  Folio  was 
printed,  that  the  editors  were  not  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  it,  had  they  wished  to  do  so.  The 
3lay  is  mentioned  by  Meres,  in  Palladis  Tamia, 
lo  that  it  must  have  been  acted  before  1598. 
rhis  is  all  the  direct  evidence  we  have  as  to 
ts  date;  but  that  it  was  among  Shakespeare's 
iarly  plays  the  internal  evidence  leaves  little 
tK)!!!  for  doubt  It  has  been  supposed,  by 
nany  commentators,  that  a  Midsummer  Night's 
>ream  was  written  expressly  for  some  par- 
icular  marriage  festivities.    Tieck  and  Dlrici 

liought  that  the  nujjtials,  so  honoured,  were 
VOL.  ir. 


those  of  Lord  Southampton ;  but  Elze,  Kni'z, 
and  Dowden  think  that  it  was  written  for 
the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  with  Lady 
Frances  Walsingham,  the  widow  of  Sidney, 
which  took  place  in  the  early  spring  of  1590. 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  Oberon's 
song,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  phiy,  has  any 
connection  with  any  other  marriage  ceremony 
than  that  of  Theseus  and  Hippolytiv.  At  any 
rate  there  is  not  the  slightest  external  evi- 
dence to  support  this  theory. 

The  remarkable  description  by  Titania  in 
iL  1.  88-117  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to 
some  especially  phenomenal  weather  which 
had  recently  occurred  when  this  play  was  first 
produced.  Stowe,  in  his  Aimals,  records  in 
the  year  1594-5  a  time  of  great  dearth,  when 
all  the  necessaries  of  life  rose  to  an  enormous 
price,  consequent  on  the  heavy  rains  which 
took  place  during  May,  June,  and  July,  1594, 
and  in  September  of  the  same  year.  It  is, 
probably,  to  this  dearth  that  Titania's  speech 
refers.^  In  fact  the  year  1595  may  be  approxi- 
mately fixed  as  the  date  when  this  play  wa8 
first  produced ;  but  it  may  have  been  earlier. 
The  detailed  descriptions  of  the  countr}*. 
flowers,  &c.,  and  the  clowns'  interlude,  both 
point  to  its  having  been  one  of  those  plays,  of 
which  the  plan,  at  leajst,  was  composed  when 
Shakes])eare's  life  at  Stratford-on-Avon  was 
fresh  in  his  memory. 

The  well-known  lines,  v.  1.  52,  53: 

The  thrice  three  Muses  mourning  for  the  death 
Of  Learning,  late  deceas'd  in  heggary, 

have  been  fixed  upon  by  nearly  kll  commen- 
tators as  having  special  reference  to  some  re- 
cent event.  In  the  opinion  of  some  this  event 


1  See  Foreword*  to  Stafford's  Examination,  ^c.  New 
8hak.  Soc.  Publications  (8eries  vi.  No.  3,  P.  xiv.),  where 
the  extracts  from  Stowe.  relating  to  this  dearth,  are  given. 
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wa«  the  death  of  Si)enser;  but  as  this  occurred 
on  January  Kith,  1599,  the  allusion  must  have 
been  inseite*!  after  the  play  was  first  pro- 
duced, if  they  refer  to  the  deiith  of  the  author 
of  the  Fairy  (^ueen.  Tlie  poem  which  Spenser 
called  The  Tears  of  the  Muses  appeared  in 
1591;  and  it  is  to  that  these  allusions  are 
thought  by  some  to  refer.  The  most  probable 
explanation  is  that  they  refer  to  the  death  of 
<»reene,  who  died  in  the  autumn  of  1592. 
(xreene  jmi^ades  the  fact,  on  the  title-page  of 
his  works,  that  he  was  Jfajister  Artium 
utriv^K/iie  ('fnverttifatis ;  so  that  the  words 
"Learning  liite  dece^ifl'd  in  beggary"  would 
certainly  describe  his  death,  which  took  place, 
in  the  utmost  misery  and  want,  in  a  London 
attic.     The  words,  v.  1 .  54 : 

Thin  i»  some  satire,  keen  and  critical 

would  seem  to  imply  that  the  death,  of  whom- 
soever it  might  l)e,  was  not  regarde<l  by  Shake- 
speare with  any  feelings  of  reverent  son*ow, 
such  as  would  be  occa.sioned  by  the  death  of  one 
whom  he  re8i)ected  an<i  love<l.  1 1  is  certain  he 
could  not  have  eutei-tiined  such  feelings  for 
Robert  Greene.  Other  circunistiinces  tlmt 
may  guide  us  in  detemiining  the  date  of  the 
play  are — first,  the  fact  that  a  new  edition  was 
])uV)li8hed,  in  1595,  of  North's  Tnmslation  of 
Plutiirch,  containing  the  life  of  Theseus,  to 
which  Shake8])eare  may  have  been  indebted 
for  some  details  concerning  Theseus  mentioned 
in  this  play.  Secondly,  that  Golding's  Tnins- 
hition  of  Ovid's  MetamorphoseH,  which  first 
appeared  in  a  complete  fomi  in  15(57,  and  was 
afterwards  reprinted  five  times  between  tliat 
date  and  159.3 —  in  the  latter  year  two  reprints 
appeared — containing,  as  it  did,  the  story  of 
Pyramus  and  ThislK*,  may  have  suggested  to 
Shakespeare  the  subject  of  the  Interlude.* 

Tliis  play  seems  to  have  ])een  one  of  the 
most  early  original  j»laysof  Shakeftpeaix?.  There 
is  no  storv  or  older  dramatic  work,  as  yet  dis- 
covered,  upon  wliii-h  it  could  be  founded.  It 
<loes  not  apfK'ar  that  Shakespeare  owed  any- 
thing, not  even  a  hint,  much  less  the  ground- 
work of  the  story,   to  the  Knight's  Tale  in 


»  For  some  nccountof  various  stories  and  poems  on  the 
aiihjectof  I'.M'iiniusniKl  TliislH.',  i)iibli8hcd  in  the  Kith  and 
17th  centuries,  see  note  44. 
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Chaucer ;  no  doubt  he  took  some  of  tlie  in- 
cidents of  the  Interlude  from  ^The  Le^ 
of  Tisbe  of  Babylon"  in  the  older  authnr*  he- 
gends  of  Fair  Women  (Chaucer's  Minor  PoeiK 
vol.  ii.  pp.  285-291). 

The  popularity  of  this  play  in  Shake^tcaR* 
time  gave  rise  to  the  publication  of  serfial 
works  suggested  by  the  fairy  portion  of  tb 
play :  (1)  A  play  (probably)  mentioned  in  Hfii«- 
lowe's  Diary,  as  written  by  Henry  QnftJk 
under  the  date  7th  September  and  9th  Sep> 
tember,  1602,  called  Robin  GoodfeDove;  (ii 
AbalLad  called  "The  Mad  MenyPnuibrf 
Robin  Goodfellow.  To  the  tone  of  /hr/o* 
Ijondon,  printed  for  Hfenrr]  €r[o«oD]  fliw 
1630."  This  is  the  same  ballad  printed  brlViff 
(Reliques,  pp.  498-501),  and  attribnted  to  Ba 
Jonson  without  any  a]>parent  anthority.  (3) A 
tract  published  in  1628  under  tiie  tick  ^ 
**  Robin  Good-Fellow ;  His  Mad  Prank«ii,d 
Merry  Jests,"  &c.  (Printe<l  in  two  parts,  liB) 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  thouglit  ibt 
Shakeai)eare  might  have  l^een  indebted  fbrtkr 
name  of  Oberon,  and  for  the  idea  of  iStte  Fain 
Court,  to  Robert  Greene's  drama  **T1ie  Scottii 
Historic  of  James  the  fourth,  slaine  at  FW- 
den.  Entermixed  with  a  pleasant  OonK«li<* 
presented  by  OboramKingof  Fayeries'^rrintc^ 
in  1598;  but,  except  the  name  of  the  King'^ 
the  Fairies,  there  does  not  seem  anything  ic 
common  between  the  two  plays.  It  appeaa 
however,  that  "Oberon  and  Titania  had  bert 
introduced  in  a  dramatick  entertainment  ex- 
hibited before  Queen  Elizal>eth  in  1591,«lw 
she  was  at  Elvetham  in  Hampshire ;  as  ap- 
pears from  A  Description  of  the  Queened  £>*• 
tertainment  in  Pn)gre8s  at  Lord  HartfcnTi 
&c.  printed  in  4to.  in  1591"  (Var.  EtlvoLiL 
]>.  337).  It  is  possible  that  from  this  worft 
Shake8|)eare  took  some  of  the  names  in  to 
piece. 

STAGE    HISTORY. 

Tliis  play  must  have  been  more  popnLir  ia 
Shakes] >eare's  time,  and  during  the  first  hal 
of  the  seventeenth  centurv,  than  it  was  dnriitf 
the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  niw" 
teenth  century.  John  Gee,  in  1624,  aiM^ 
to  it:  "As  for  flashes  of  light,  we  might  s« 
very  che^jH?  in  the  Comedie  of  Piramut  aB^ 
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id>e^  where  one  conies  in  with  a  Lanthome 
1  Acta  MoonetJiine ''  (New  Shreds  of  the  old 
are,  &o.,  1624,  pp.  17,  20). 
[n  1(>30  John  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  men- 
ns  it  as  if  it  were  a  popular  play:  "I  say 
it  is  apjJawsef ully  written  and  commended 
posterity  in  the  Midsummer  nights  dreame. 
we  offend,  it  is  with  our  good  will,  we  came 
bb  no  intent,  but  to  offend,  and  shew  our 
iple  skill "  [Epistle  prefixed  to  "Sir  Gregory 
mseiise ;  his  news  from  no  place."  Works 
llected  by  himself),  1630.  Folio.  First  piece 
the  Second  Part].  Many  people  think  that 
s  play  is  the  one  referred  to  in  the  follow- 
f  onler  made  by  Commissary-general  John 
encer  in  1631 :  "Likewise  wee  doe  onler  that 
•.  Wilson  because  hee  was  a  apeciall  plotter 
i  Contriver  of  this  busines  and  did  in  such  a 
itishe  Manner  act  the  same  with  an  Asses 
id,  therefore  he  shall  vpfx^n  Tuisday  next 
m  6  of  the  CHocke  in  the  Morning  till  sixe 
the  Clocke  at  night  sitt  in  the  Porters 
dge  at  my  Ijonl  Bishopps  house  with  his 
te  in  the  stockes  and  Attyred  with  his  Asse 
id  and  a  bottle  of  haye  sett  l)efore  him  and 
B  snperscripcirin  on  his  breast; 

Good  people  1  have  played  the  beafit 

And  brought  ill  things  to  i^ame 
I  was  a  jnan,  but  thus  have  made 

Myaelfe  a  Silly  Asse." 

—Lambeth  MS.  1030,  art.  5,  p.  3. 

t  there  is  some  doubt  whether  this  does  re- 
to  the  character  of  Bottom ;  for,  elsewhere, 
jncer  speaks  of  the  play  as  a  comedy  "  con- 
red"  by  "one  Mr.' Wilson"  [See  Ingleby's 
itnrie  of  Prayse,  p.  354  (note)]. 
rhe  popularity  of  this  play,  after  Shake- 
are's  death,  is  further  confirmed  by  the 
t  that  it  was  one  of  the  i)lay8,  jwrtions  of 
ich  were  converted  into  "Drolls,"  and  re- 
sented during  the  Protectorate  in  spite  of 
ordinance  of  the  Long  Parliament  against 
sje  plays.  Kirkman  (1673)  says  in  his  work 
"DroU  and  Farces:"  "When  the  publique 
»tres  were  shut  up,  an<i  the  Act*)r8  for- 
den  to  present  us  with  any  of  their  Tra- 
lies,  because  we  had  enough  of  that  in  ear- 
t,  and  Comedies,  l>ecau8e  tlie  Vices  of  the 
e  were  too  lively  and  smartly  representwl ; 
n  all  that  we  could  divert  our  selves  with 


were  these  htnnours  and  pieces  of  Plays,  which 
passing  under  the  Name  of  a  merry  conceited 
Fellow,  called  Bottom  tJuf  Weaver^  Simpleton 
the  Smith,  John  Swabber,  or  some  such  Title, 
were  only  allowed  us,  and  that  but  by  stealth 
too,  and  under  pretence  of  Rope-dancing,  or 
the  like."  ^  The  exact  title  of  the  "  Droll,''  which 
is  printed  in  Part  II.  of  the  above-mentioned 
work,  was  "  The  merry  conceited  Humoui-s  of 
Bottom  the  Weaver."  This  "Droll"  appears 
to  have  been  printed  alone  as  a  comedy  in 
1661. 

It  is  one  of  the  plays  which  Pepys  witnessed; 
but  not  with  any  great  admiration,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  following  account  he  gives  of 
it  (under  date  29th  September,  1662):  "To  the 
King's  Theatre,  where  we  saw  *  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,'  which  I  had  never  seen  before, 
nor  shall  ever  see  agtoin,  for  it  is  the  most  in- 
sipid ridiculous  play  that  ever  I  saw  in  my 
life"  (vol.  ii.  p.  51). 

Tlie  next  mention  of  the  piece  we  find  is  in 
Downes'  Roscius  Anglicanus,  as:  "Tlie  Fairy 
Queen,  made  into  an  Opera,  from  a  Comedy  of 
Mr.  ShakesjK^iir's."  The  music  l)eing  by  Pur- 
cell,  the  dances  by  Priest.  This  piece  was 
produced  in  1692;  and,  according  to  Downes: 
"The  Court  and  Town  were  wonderfully 
satisfy'd  with  it;  but  the  expences  in  setting 
it  out  being  so  great,  the  Company  got  very 
little  by  it"  (p.  57).  (lenest  gives  a  condensed 
account  of  the  plot  and  scenario  of  this  piece 
(see  vol.  ii.  pp.  25, 2(>),  from  which  we  exti^act  the 
following  iwiliciHars:  "Act  5th — The  Duke, 
Egeus  &c.  enter — the  four  lovers  wake  and 
go  out  to  l)e  married  —  Bottom  wakes  an<l 
speaks  his  soliloquy — the  (^lowns  enter  and  go 
through  the  hist  scene  of  the  originfil  4th  Act 
— Tlie  Duke  and  the  serious  characters  re- 
enter—  and  afterwards  the  Fairies — Oberon 
tells  the  Duke  he  will  feast  his  eye  and  ear — 
Juno  appears  in  a  machine — the  Peacocks 
s]>iead  their  tails  and  fill  the  middle  of  the 
Theatre — the  scene  changes  to  aC^liinese  Gar- 
den—  a  Chinese  man  and  woman  sing— 0 
Monkies  dance  &c.  &c. — Oberon  and  Titania 
si)eak  a  sort  of  Epilogue."    Genest  adds  some- 


1  All  the  above  quotations  are  taken  from  Ingleby's 
Centurie  of  Prayse. 
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what  inconsistently:  "On  the  whole  this  phiy 
does  not  differ  materially  from  the  original; 
several  slight  changes  are  made  in  the  dia- 
logue— the  character  of  Hippolita  is  omitted — 
Theseus'  speech  about  *  the  poet's  eye '  &c.  is 
sadly  mutilated — a  great  deal  of  machinery 
singing  and  dancing  are  introduced." 

On  29th  Octol>er,  1716,  an  operetta,  by  Le- 
veindge,  taken  from  this  play,  was  produced 
at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  author  says:  "  I 
have  made  bold  to  dress  out  the  original  in 
Recitative  and  Airs  after  the  present  Italian 
mode."  The  only  characters  introduced  from 
Shakes|)eare  are  those  which  figure  in  the  In- 
terlude of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe.  Certain  mu- 
sical si>ectators,  called  Semi  breve.  Crotchet, 
and  Gamut,  are  intro<luced.  Leveridge  ap- 
pears to  have  played  Pyramus  and  Pi'ologue. 
Genest  remarks:  *'One  thing  is  very  bailly 
managed — Bottom  &c.  who  in  the  Ist  scene 
are  represented  as  about  to  act  the  Mask,  do 
not  really  Jict  in  it "  (vol.  ii.  p.  60')). 

On  3d  February,  1755,  a  new  English  opera, 
called  The  Fairies,  was  proiluced  at  Drury 
Lane,  the  dialogue  of  which  wiw  taken  from  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  with  a  lx)ut  twenty- 
seven  songs  added.  The  clowns  are  omitted 
altogether.  For  this  judicious  concoction  Gar- 
rick  is  believed  to  have  l>een  res|X)n8ible;  at 
any  rate  he  wrote  the  prologue.  It  wiis  acted 
about  nine  thuea  according  to  Genest.  Two 
Italians,  Signor  Curioni,  as  Lysander,  and 
Signora  Passiirini,  as  Hermia,  appeared  in  the 
piece,  and,  according  to  Wilkinson,  contrilmted 
greatly  to  what  success  it  had. 

Tlie  next  representiition  of  this  piece  seems 
to  h.ive  taken  phice,  at  Di*ury  Lane  Theatre, 
on  '2liri\  November,  1763.  Of  this  version 
of  Shakespeare's  play  Genest  says:  "it  was 
acted  but  one  night— it  is  a  bad  alteration 
of  the  original — nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Mock  Play  is  omitted,  and  Shakespeare's 
piece  is  turned  into  a  sort  of  Oj)era  >\4th  33 
songa."  (jarrick  w.'ls  responsible  for  this  pre- 
cious tribute  to  Shakespeare's  genius;  though 
(dolman  got  the  credit  of  it  for  some  little 
time.  On  26th  November  it  was  cut  down  to 
an  afterpiece,  "Theseus  and  all  the  serious 
charactei*s''  being  omitted.  In  this  shape  it 
was   acted   several   times  during   the   seiison 
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1763,  1764;  and  revived  at  the  Haymaite 
Theatre  on  10th  July,  1777,  when  Fuw 
played  Bottom. 

Tlie  next  reconl  we  find  of  any  represeBtt- 
tion  of  this  play  is  on  17tli  Januair,  \S\t 
"Not  acted  50  years.  Midsummer  Kighi'i 
Dream,  in  3  Acts."  The  cast  included  Lstdi 
as  Bottom,  Emery  as  Quince,  Miss  StepJiev 
as  Hermia,  Miss  Foote  as  Helena,  and  Mv 
Sara  Booth  as  the  Puck.  The  versioo  i» 
by  Reynolds.  Genest  (see  vol.  viii  {ft  Mk 
546)  sums  up  his  account  of  it  thus:  ^Ji 
this  alteration  does  Heynolds  no  credit— it  » 
so  far  better  than  tliat  of  1 703,  as  lie  ba» 
about  16  songs  instead  of  33 — he  has  also  re- 
stored the  mock  Tragedy,  and  some  other  pa^ 
sages  of  the  original "  ([>.  548). 

In  our  time  this  play  was  included  in  Phdj» 
series  of  revivals  at  Saddlers'  Wells  Theate 
It  was  produced  with  Mendelssohns  mok, 
and  the  most  artistic  scenery,  dreaaes,  &c,  bf 
Charles  Kean,  on  15th  October,  1856.  HiAy 
played  Bottom,  and  Mr.  Frank  Matthevsvtf 
Quince;  but  the  revival  was  chiefly  remarioU^ 
for  the  fact  that  Puck  was  played  by  Miaa  EBa 
Terry,  that  most  charming  of  all  actitatk 
within  our  own  recollection,  who  have  waii 
Shakespeare's  heroines  live  once  more  on  tbe 
stage. 

CRITICAL  REMARKS. 

This  is  the  only  play  of  Sliakespeare's^  be- 
sides the  Tempest,  in  which  supernatural  or 
non-human  characters  are  introduced  as  taking 
an  important  part  in  -the  dramatic  actinii.^ 
For  we  cannot  include  the  disembodied  spiiiti 
or  ghosts  introduced  in  Henry  VI.,  RichardllL 
Henry  VIII.,  Julius  Cwsar,  or  the  p^M 
deities  in  Cymbeline  and  Pericles,  or  the  ap- 
paritions in  Macbeth,  as  characters  essential  i^* 
the  action  of  those  plays.  A  comparison  ii  i 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  with  the  TenipeS 
will  serve  to  show  us,  better  than  any  annnw^ 
of  essays,  the  enormous  advance  which  Shakt- 
speare  made  in  intellectual  and  dramatic  po^^ 
during  the  period  that  he  was  ^^-riting  for  thr 


1  Of  course  t)ie  ghost  of  Hamlet's  father,  snpenuitQn> 
been  use  he  is  a  ghost,  but  essentially  human  in  the  intervtf 
whicli  surrounds  him.  must  be  excepted. 
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How  much  more  subtle,  from  a  mere 
>gic«il  point  of  view,  how  much  more 
»,  from  a  (Iramatic  point  of  view,  are 
id  (  Viliban,  compared  with  Oberon  and 
and  even  Puck ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
pernumeraries  who  figure  in  this  play  I 
lewhat  remarkable  that  though  Shake- 
las  represented  the  Fairies,  in  A  Mid- 
•Night's  Dream,  as  Wings  of  diminutive 
has  endowed  them  with  all  the  weak- 
ind  vices,  we  may  almost  say,  of  human 
How  infinitely  inferior  in  conception 
to  Ariel !  The  earlier  ci*eation  is  simply 
Kxliment,  iK>etical  to  a  certidn  degree, 
Robin  GocKlfellow  who  figured  as  a 
vous  elf  in  so  many  old  women's  tales, 
ter  creation  is  an  ethereal  if  not  spirit- 
ig,  whose  intense  yearning  for  liberty, 
racteristic  of  all  pure  creatures,  is  so 
;.  Some  writers  have  pointed  out  the 
:  between  the  vulgar  clow7is  who 
the  comic  element  of  this  play,  and 
y  beings  who  make  such  sport  of  the 
lovers,  and,  it  may  be  added,  of  one 
.  But,  granting  that  the  tiny  elves, 
nister  to  Bottom's  wants,  are  more  re- 
lan  his  fellow-actr>rs  in  the  Interlude, 
egards  the  highest  moral  <jualities,  there 
'  little  to  choose  between  the  fairies  and 
•tals  in  this  play.  01)eron  and  Titania 
petually  quaiTelling ;  and  are  actuated 
mtemptible  motives — intleed  we  may 
lore  contemptible  ones — than  Lysander 
rmia,  or  Demetrius  and  Helena,  Puck 
as  successful  in  debasing  the  nature  of 
as  he  is  in  cornipting  the  fidelity  of 
er  or  Demetriua  Wrangling  between 
ry  King  .and  Queen  is  not  a  whit  more 
d  or  refined  than  the  quarrels  of  the 
lovers.  It  is  in  the  essentiallv  human 
?r8  which  he  gives  to  the  suj^erhuman 
n  this  play,  that  the  evidence  of  Shake- 
earlier  work  is  manifested,  quite  as 
s  in  any  defects  in  the  construction  or 
[e  of  the  play.  Tlie  constfint  use  of 
must  be  regarde^l  Jis  incidental  to  the 
3f  the  subject,  and  not  aa  indicative  of 
hior'rt  being  still  in  a  state  of  transition 
nls  the  management  or  fonn  of  his 


As  far  as  the  human  characters  of  this  play 
are  concerned,  with  the  exception  of  "sweet- 
faced"  Nick  Bottom  and  his  amusing  com- 
panions, very  little  can  be  said  in  their  praise. 
Theseuaand  Hippolyta,  Lysander  and  Hermia, 
Demetrius  and  Helena  are  all  alike  essentially 
uninteresting.  Neither  in  the  study,  nor  on 
the  stage,  do  they  attract  much  of  oursympathy. 
Their  loves  do  not  move  us;  not  even  so  much 
as  those  of  Biron  and  Bosaline,  Proteus  and 
Jidia,  Valentine  and  Silvia.  If  we  read  the 
play  at  home,  we  hurry  over  the  tedious 
quarrels  of  the  lovers,  anxious  to  assist  at  the 
rehearsal  of  the  tragi-comedy  of  "Pyramus 
and  Thisbe."  The  mighty  dispute,  that  rages 
between  Oberon  and  Titania  al)out  the  change- 
ling boy,  does  not  move  us  in  the  least  degree. 
We  are  much  more  anxious  to  know  how 
Nick  Bottom  will  acquit  himself  in  the  tragical 
scene  Wtween  Pynimus  and  Thirtl)e.  It  is  in 
the  comic  portion  of  this  play  that  Shakespeare 
manifests  his  dramatic  genius ;  here  it  is  that 
his  power  of  characterization,  his  close  observa- 
tion of  human  nature,  his  subtle  humour  make 
themselves  felt.  ()f  pathos,  in  this  play,  there 
is  little  or  none;  in  fact  there  is  no  room  for  it; 
but  there  would  have  been,  had  he  ^Titten  it 
later  on  in  life,  more  enthusiasm,  more  power- 
ful gnisp  of  character  in  his  mortal  heroes  and 
heroines,  than  there  is  at  present.  Of  poetical 
language  there  is  much,  as  there  cannot  fail 
to  be  in  anything  that  Shakespeare  wrote;  but 
of  his  higher  qualities  we  may  say,  in  spite  of 
the  extravagant  praise  which  has  been  l)e- 
stowed  by  at)me  critics  upon  this  fairy-comedy, 
there  is  little  to  be  found. 

Recognizing,  to  its  full  extent,  the  grace  and 
vivacity  of  Puck,  we  must  still  hold  that  Nick 
Bottom  is  the  gem  of  this  work.  The  youthful 
power  of  observation,  shown  in  the  Interlude 
of  the  Worthies  in  Ix)ve's  Labour's  Lost,  is 
here  matured.  No  more  masterly  jwrtrait  of 
good-humoured  self-conceit  has  ever  been 
drawn  than  that  of  Nick  Bottom,  "  that  most 
lovely  gentleman-like  man,"  ready  to  pLay  the 
lover  or  the  hero,  Pyramus  or  Ercles,  the  Lion 
or  the  Wall;  indeed,  every  character,  animate 
or  inanimate,  which  figures  in  this  wonderfid 
})iece  of  "  very  tnigical  mirth."  The  unquestion- 
ing homage  that  is  paid  to  him  by  his  fellow 
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clowns,  the  almoflt  reverential  admiration  in 
which  they  hold  him,  the  implicit  confidence 
in  his  talents  which  they  display,  are  all  wonder- 
fully true  to  nature:  they  prove  what  a  careful 
Htudy  Shakes] )eai'e  had  iiuule  of  those  heroes 
of  a  small  villa^^e  comnuinitv  who  wield  the 
jKiwer  of  an  autocnit,  with  s<'aRrely  a  murmur 
from  the  most  (iysi)eptic  rel)el ;  partly  in  virtue 
of  their  physical  and  intelk^ctual  advantages, 
insignificant  as  l>oth  of  these  may  seem  rela- 
tively; mtistly  ill  virtue  of  an  invincible  good- 
humoured  self-confidence,*  )ri*at}ier  self-conceit; 
gfKxl- humoured,  because,  l>eing  so  perfectly 
pleased  with  itself,  it  can  affoixi  to  be  pleasant 
with  others. 

While  insisting  on  the  comjxirative  ineffec- 
tiveness of  this  pUiy  from  a  diTimatic  {X)int  of 
view,  we  are  not  j>re vented  from  appreciating 
the  many  beautiful  descriptive  (kossages,  the 
countless  graceful  toudies,  which  render  this 
work  one  of  the  favourite  studies  of  thr>se  who 
love  Shakespeare  as  a  |H>et  rather  than  as  a 
dramatist;  ]>assages  which  linger  sweetly  in 
our  memory,  as  we  stroll  through  some  w<K>d- 
I;ind  scene,  greeting  witli  loving  eytis  the  wild 
flowers  familiar  it)  us  from  childlKMxl,  endeared 
to  us  by  countless  jusH<K'iationM,and  once  j)eopled 
by  our  budding  imaginations  with  some  such 
fairy  l>eiugs  as  thosi*  which  waited  (»n  Tituiia 
and  her  **gentle  joy."  Althou^^di  the  lovers' 
<|uarrels,  and  the  various  complications  which 
arise  from  the  mistakes  of  Puck,  or  from  the 
<lesi«»ns  of  (.)ben»n,  do  not  excite  ()ur  symiwithy 
when  presented  in  a<tion;  yet  they  furnish  us 
with  verv  deli'ditful  readin*;.  Nor  can  we  fail 
tt)  admire  tlie  skill  with  which  the  incongruous 
elements  of  Fairvlau<l  and  ( 'lownland — if  we 
may  use  theexjn'ession  -  are  Mended  together; 
and  the  subtle  manner  in  which  tlie  ditlicultv 
of  |>ortraying  tlie  livt's  nf  ininiortal  and  hujk.t- 
hunian  lHMn«'s  is  cuntra.sttMl  with  the  diflicultv, 
exiK-rienced  bv  the  rude  Athenian  countrvmen 
in  their  attempts  at  what  we  nuw  call  realism 
in  the  sceni<:  portion  of  the  Interhule  which 
they  |)rescnt.  The  drawl)ack,  j)ointed  out  by 
Ilazlitt  and  bv  nianv  other  critics,  which 
Ix'scts  A  Midsummer  Niirht's  I  )ream  as  a  stiige 
j)lay,  namely,  that  the  Fairies,  wh<ini  our  im- 
agination pictures  as  diminutive  beings,  li;ive 
to  be  represented   by  men  and  women,  will 
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always  tend  to  render  this  play  meffectivefrw 
an  acting  point  of  >4e\r. 

Although  this  play  cannot  becaDedayartwil 
drama,  yet  it  is  impoasible  to  lie^ 
it  with  The  Sad  Shepheideas  cf 
and  Fletcher,  which  shares  with  A 
Night  8  Dream  the  honour  of 
to  Milton  the  motit  delightful  of  aU  hit 
Connis.  Shakespeare  has  the 
rivals  in  that  dramatic  insight^  whkk  tangk 
him  to  blend  with  the  Faixy  stoiy  tks 
ous  underplot  in  which  Bottom  and  hit* 
jianions  ai*e  involved.  But  there  ii 
nothing  in  Sliakespe^ire's  play  so  besntifnl  is 
conception  as  the  characters  of  the  Satyr,  d 
Anioret,  juid  of  Clorin  in  Besumaiit  and 
Fletchers  play;  on  the  other  hand  there  is^ix^ 
blot  in  Slmkes])eares  comedy  like  Cloe,  ilk* 
wanton  sliepherdess. 

As  to  the  mune  c)f  the  ))ioce,  it  has  be^i 
often  ]M)inte<i  out  that  there  is  no  re.'usou  vLj 
it  should   be  calleil   A  Midsummer  Nishis 
Dream;  for  it  is  expressly   stated   that  tU 
action  t:ikes  place  in  the    begimiing  erf  ib« 
miuith  of   May:    but,    (toesibly,  Shake»peiiv 
intended  by  the  name,  A  Midsummer  Ni^rbts 
Dream,  to  indicate  that  this  cometiy  reprv- 
sented  that  curious  mixtui^   of  incuugru-«ui 
element'*  which  figure  so  often  in  dreams:  iu-i 
that  it  wiis  the  result  of  th<j8e  rectdleclinus  \i 
a  ct»untrv  life  which  come  to  a  busv  muu.  oa 
a  fine  summers  day,  in  the  midst  v(  the  tur- 
moil of  a  town  life.     When  Cimrles  Ldffii' 
calh^l  out  for  a  c^mdle,  in  onier  that  he  mijj:lit 
indite  an  ode  to  the  sun,   he   was   utt«-nJ)£ 
something  more  than  a  ]>ar:idox,  something 
very  near  a  great  truth.    There  is  little  dtjul't 
that  many  of  the  most  beautiful  des<.'nptii<i^ 
of  countrv  life  have  been  written  amid  thr 
dingy  surnmnilings  of  a  great  city :  we  mav 
well  imagine  that  Shakesi)eare  wrote  tlii.s  \*Uy 
in  his  nil K lest  riH>m  at  Blackfriars;  and  that* 
amidst  the  incKlorous  and  iiidovelv  sum.»uK«i- 
ings,  he  recalled  with  a  yearning  affwlii'n  tlu 
W(»ods  and  flowei-s,  and  the  many  f:uiciful  iJtJ'a 
that  Nature  and  the  comitry  ever  suggest  t«" 
a  ])oet'8  mind  ;  objects  and  ideas  in  which  he 
ha<l   tiken,  so   often,  a   pure   delight,  wht-n 
wandering  in  the  Iwautiful  neighljourhoid"^ 
Stratford-on-Avon. 
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Thr.  Niiw,  fait  Hipiiolytii,  our  nujitial  hour 
I>rawa  on  apace;  four  liapjij-  daya  bring  in 
Another  ddochi:  but,  O,  uethinka,  how  hIow 
(This  old  mouu  wanes:  C^^  lingers'  uiy  de- 

■'Liike  to.a  Btep-dame,  ora  dnwager, 
I»ng  withering  uut  a  young  man's  revenue.^ 
Hip.  Four  days  will  quickly  steep  tbem- 
B«lves  in  iiighttc. 
Four  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  the  time; 
Anil  then  the  moon,  iike  to  a  silver  bow 
New-bent  in  heaven,  shall  l>ehold  the  night  lo 
Of  our  solemnities. 

Tkf.  Go,  Philostrate,' 

Stir  up  the  Athenian  youth  to  merriments; 
Awake  the  pert'  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth: 

1  LinQtfty  uwd  trmniitiTel/  hen»  =  prDLi>iifli. 
1  PhUotlraU.  aDgliciiea  lonu  of   rhiloftralm :   pro- 
nouncs'l  ■*  ■  liitj'Usblc.  >  Ptrt.  Ilvsty, 


Turn  nichinc'lioly  forth  to  fuuerfila, —  11 

Tlie  \e\lv  L-oinpanion  in  not  for  our  [mm]). 

[Kcil  J'/iiloslraia. 
HipjMilyta,  I  woo'd  thee  with  uiy  sword, 
And  won  tliy  love,  doing  thue  iiijuriBB; 
But  I  will  wed  Ihee  in  another  key. 
With  jKimji,  with  triumph.'and  with  revelling. 

filter  EiiEva,  Hermi.v,  I.raASDER,  and 


Kf.   Hnppy    be  TIk-bi-'iw 
duke:' 


renowned 


r/ic.  Thanks,  good  Egeus:  what 's  the  news 

with  thee? 
Ji/p.  Full  of  vexation  come  I,  with  complaint 
Againdt  my  child,  my  (hin<,'hter  Hemiia. — 
Stand  forth,  Demeti-iua.— My  noble  lord. 
This  man  hiith  my  consent  to  niurry  her.— 
Stand    forth,    Lysander:— and,   my   gracioua 

duke. 
Thiamanluithwit<.'h'dthel)osomofmychild:— 
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Thou,  thou,  Lysander,  thou  hast  given  her 
rhymes, 

And  interchang'd  love- tokens  with  my  child: 

Q  Thou  hast  by  moonlight  at  her  window  sung, 

•  With  feigning  voice,  verses  of  feigning  love;  3i 
And  stoi'n  the  impression  of  her  fantasy 
With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds,'  con- 
ceits. 
Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweetmeats, — mes- 

'         sengers 

f  Of  strong  prevailment  in  unharden'd*  youth: 

\  With  cunning  hast  thou  filch'd  my  daughter's 

■\         heart;  ] 

Tum'd  her  obedience,  which  is  due  to  me. 
To  stubborn    harshness: — and,   my  gracious 

duke, 
Be  it  so  she  will  not  here  before  your  grace 
Consent  to  marry  with  Demetrius,  40 

I  beg  the  ancient  privilege  of  Athens, — 
As  she  is  mine,  I  may  dispose  of  her: 
Which  shall  be  either  to  this  gentleman 
Or  to  her  death,  according  to  our  law 
[^Immediately^  provided  in  that  case. 

'^     The,  What  say  you,  Hermia?   be  advis'd, 

^         fair  maid: 
To  you  your  father  should  be  as  a  goti; 

;;One  that  compos'd  your  beauties;  yea,  and  one 

^To  whom  you  are  but  Jis  a  form  in  wax, 
By  him  imprinted,  and  within  his  power      50 
To  leave  the  figure,  or  disfigure  it* 
Demetrius  is  a  worthy  gentleman. 

y     Her.  So  is  Lysander. 

)     The.  In  himself  he  is; 

^But  in  this  kind,^  wanting  your  father's  voice, 

)The  other  must  be  held  the  worthier. 

;)     Jfer.  I  would  my  father  look'd  but  with  my 

)         eyes. 

}      The.  Rather  your  eyes  must  with  his  judg- 

>         ment  look.] 

Jler.  I  do  entreat  your  grace  to  pardon  me. 
I  know  not  by  what  jwwer  I  am  made  bold, 
Nor  how  it  may  concern  my  modesty,  60 

In  such  a  presence  here  to  plead  my  thoughts* 
But  I  beseech  your  gni<?e  that  I  may  know 
The  worst  that  may  befall  me  in  this  case. 
If  I  refuse  to  wed  Demetrius. 


*  Gawds,  trinkets.  2  Unharden'd,  susceptible. 
3  Immediately,  expressly. 

♦  The  meaning  is  "  to  let  the  flgrnre  exist,  or  to  destroy 
it."  */»»  this  kind,  in  this  respect,  i.e..  as  a  suitor. 
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The.  Either  to  die  the  death,  or  to  abjure 
For  ever  the  society  of  men. 
Therefore,  fair  Hermia,  question  your  dears: 
Know  of*  your  youth,   examine  well  yoar 

blood. 
Whether,  if  you  yield   not   to  your  fitberV 

choice, 
You  can  endure  the  livery  of  a  nun;  w 

Q  For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  mew'd,^ 
To  live  a  barren  sister  all  your  life, 
Chanting  faint  hymns   to  the  cold  fniitks 

moon. 
Thrice-blessed  they  that  master  so  their  bkoi 
To  imdergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage; 
But  earthlier  happy®  is  the  rose  distill'd. 
Than  that  which  withering  on  the  virgin  tlwrn, 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  blessedneA   : 

Her.  So  will  I  grow,  so  live,  so  die,  myloid' 
Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up  *. 

Unto  hfs  lordship,^  whose  *®  unwished  ydce    ; 
My  soul  consents  not  to  give  sovereignty. 

The.  ]  Take  time  to  pause;  and,  by  the  next 
new  moon, — 
The  sea  ling-day  betwixt  my  love  and  me. 
For  everlasting  bond  of  fellowship, — 
Upon  that  day  either  prepare  to  die 
For  disobedience  to  your  father's  will, 
Or  else  to  wed  Demetrius,  as  he**  would; 
Or  on  Diana's  altar  to  protest 
For  aye  austerity  and  single  life.  * 

Q/>em.  Relent,  sweet  Hermia: — and,  Lj- 
sander,  yield 
Thy  crazed  *2  title  to  my  certain  right 

Lys.  You  Imve  her  father's  love,  Demetriie; 
Let  me  have  Hermia's:  do  you  marry  him. 

Ege.  Scornful  Lysander !  true,  he  hath  my 
love. 
And  what  is  mine  my  love  shall  render  him: 
And  she  is  mine;  and  all  my  right  of  her 
I  do  estate*^  unto  Demetrius.  ] 

Ly$.  I  am,  my  lord,  as  well  derived  as  he, 
As  well  possess'd;^*  my  love  is  more  thrJi  his; 
My  fortimes  every  way  as  fairly  rank'd—  wi 


«  Know  of,  question.  '  Me\e"d,  shut  up. 

•  £arthli4fr  happy ,  i.e.  more  happy  from  an  eartkl.^ 
point  of  view. 

»  Lordghip,  ownership,  or  perhaps  conjusral  authority 

»®  Whose  =  to  whose.  i^  he,  i.e.  your  father. 

la  Crazed,  impaired,  weak ;  literally.  cru»hed.  broken 
down.  "  Estate,  i.e.  convey  as  an  estaK 

^*  As  well  possess' d,  as  rich. 
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If  not  with  vantage^ — as  Demetrius*; 

And,  which   is  more  than  all  these  boasts 

can  be, 
I  am  belov'd  of  beauteous  Herraia : 
Why  should  not  I,  then,  prosecute  my  right? 
I>emetrius,  I  '11  avouch  it  to  his  head, 
Made  love  to  Nedar's  daughter,  Helena, 
And  won  her  soul;  and  she,  sweet  lady,  dotes, 
I>evoutly  dotes,  dotes  in  idolatry. 
Upon  this  si)otted  ^  and  inconstant  man.      no 
The.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  heard  so 

much, 
And  with  Demetrius  thought  to  have  spoke 

thereof; 
But,  being  over-full  of  self -affairs,^ 
My  mind  did  lose  it. — But,  Demetrius,  come ; 
And  come,  Egeus;  you  shall  go  with  me, 
I  have  some  private  schooling  for  you  both. — 
For  you,  fair  Hermia,  look  you  arm  yourself 
To  fit  your  fancies  to  your  father's  will; 
Or  else  the  law  of  Athens  yields  you  up — 
Which  by  no  means  we  may  extenuate —    120 
To  death,  or  to  a  vow  of  single  life. — 
Come,  my  Hippolyta:  Qwhat  cheer,  ray  love? 
Demetrius,  and  Egeus,  go  along: 
I  must  employ  you  in  some  business 
AgainM  our  nuptial ;  and  confer  with  you 
Of    something    nearly  that    concerns    your- 
selves. 

{     Ege,  With  duty  and  desire  we  follow  you.  ] 

\^Exeu^\i  all  hut  Lysaiider  and  Hermia, 

Ly»,  How  now,  my  love  I  why  is  your  cheek 

so  pale? 
How  chance  the  roses  there  do  fade  so  fast? 
Her.  Belike*  for  want  of  rain,  which  I  could 

well  130 

Beteem*  them  from  the  tempest  of  my  eyes. 
Ly».  Ay  me!  for  aught  that  I  could  ever 

read, 
Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history. 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth; 
But,  either  it  was  different  in  blood, — 
>     \^  Her.  O  cross !  too  high  to  be  enthrall'd  to 

low." 
Ly%.  Or  else  misgraffed  in  respect  of  years, — 
Her.  O  spite!  too  old  to  be  engaged  to  young. 

s  If  not  icith  vanta^,  if  not  superior, 
s  Spotted,  wicked.        *  SeJf-afairt,  private  business. 
4  Belike,  probably.  <  Beteem,  give,  allow. 

<  To  low,  i.e.  to  one  of  low  degree. 


Lyn.  Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of, 

friends, — 
Her.  O  hell  I  to  choose  love  by  another's^ 

eyes.  140  \ 

Lya.  ]  Or,  if   there    were  a  sympathy   in  X 

choice. 
War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it. 
Making  it  momentany^  as  a  sound. 
Swift  aB  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream; 
Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied*  night. 
That,  in  a  spleen,"  unfolds  both  heaven  and 

earth, 
And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say  **  Behold ! " 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up: 
So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion. 
Her.  If  then,  true  lovers  Imve  been  ever 

cross'd,  150 

It  stands  as  «an  edict  in  destiny: 
Then  let  us  teach  fair  trial  j)atience. 
Because  it  is  a  customary  cross. 
As  due  to  love  as  thoughts,  and  dreams,  and 

siglis. 
Wishes,  and  tears,  poor  fancy's*^  followers. 
Lyi.  A  goixX  i)ersiuision :  therefore,  hear  me, 

Hermia. 
I  liave  a  widow  aunt,  a  dowager 
Of  great  revenue,  and  she  hath  no  child: 
From  Athens  Ls  her  house  remote  seven  leagues; 
And  she  respects^*  me  as  her  only  son.         lOO 
There,  gentle  Hermia,  may  I  marry  thee; 
And  to  that  place  the  shai*])  Athenian  law 
Cannot  pursue  us.     If  thou  lov'st  me,  then, 
Steal   forth**  thy  father's   house   to-morrow 

night; 
And    in    the   wood,   a    league   without   the 

town, 
Wliere  I  did  meet  thee  once  with  Helena, 
To  do  observance  t<)  a  mom  of  May, 
There  will  I  stay  for  thee. 

Her.  My  good  Lysander  I 

I  swear  to  thee,  by  Cupid's  strongest  bow. 
By  his  best  arrow  with  the  golden  head,      iro 
By  the  simplicity"  of  Venus'  doves. 
By  that  which  knitteth  souls  and  prospers 

loves; 


'  Momentany,  momentary. 

■  CMied,  black,  smutted  with  coal. 

•  Spleen,  sudden  fit.  »•  Fancy'ft,  i.e.  lore's. 

"  Reepecte,  regards.  "  Forth,  from. 

» '  Simplicity,  innocence. 
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^Q  And  by  that  lire  which  bum'd  the  Carthage^ 

queen, 

When  the  false  Troy  an  under  sail  was  seen,^ 
By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke, 
In  number  moi'e  than  ever  women  spoke, 
In  that  same  place  thou  hast  appointed  me. 
To-morrow  truly  will  I  meet  with  thee. 
Ly^.  Keep  promise,  love. — Look,  here  cornea 
Helena.  179 

EiVter  Helena. 

Her.  Cknl  8j)eed  fail*  Helena!  whither  away? 

Hd,  Call  you  me  fair?  that  fair  again  unsay. 
Demetrius  loves  your  fair:^  O  happy  fair  I 
^Q  Your  eyes  are  lode-stars;^  and  your  tongue's 
\         sweet  air 

J  More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear, 
J  When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds 
;         appear. 

^'Sickness  is  catching:  O,  were  favour*  so, 
)  Yours  would  I  catch,  fair  Hermial  ere  I  go, 
^  My  ear  should  catch  your  voice,  my  eye  your 
\         eye, 

^  My  tongue  should  catch  your  tongue's  sweet 
/         melody.  isa 


\ 


Were  the  world  mine,  Demetrius  being  lyated,^ 


<The  rest  I 'Id  give  to  l>e  to  you  translated.*]] 
O,  teach  me  how  you  look,  and  with  what  art 
You  sway  the  motion  of  Demetrius'  heart. 
Her.  I  frown  upon  him,  yet  he  loves  me  stiU. 
Hel.  O  that  your  frowns  would  teach  my 

smiles  such  skill ! 
\^Her.  I  tjive  him  curses,  yet  he  gives  me 

love. 
lid.  O  that  my  prayers  could  such  affection 

move  I  ]] 
Her.  The  more  I  hate,  the  more  he  follows 

me. 
Hel.  The  more  I  love,  the  more  he  hateth 

me. 
\_  Her.  His  fully,  Helen,  ia  no  fault  of  mine. 
J  Id.  None,  but  youi*  beauty :  would  that  fault 

were  mine  I  ]]  201 

Her.  Take  comfort:  he  no  more  shall  see  my 

face : 
Lvsander  and  nivself  will  flv  this  i)lace. 


>  Carth(i(je,  used  here  as  an  a<ljectivt'. 

'^  Fair,  beauty.  3  f.oih'-starg,  i.e.  pole-stars. 

<  Favour,  features.  ^  Hated,  e.xcepte*!. 

•  Translated,  transforiixHl. 
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[  Before  the  time  I  did  LyBander  see, 
Seem'd  Athens  as  a  paradise  to  me: 
O,  then,  what  graces  in  my  love  do  dwell, 
That  he  hath  tum'd  a  heaven  unto  a  hell! 3 
Lys,  Helen,  to  you  our  minds  we  will  n- 

fold: 
To-morrow  night,  when  Phoebe  doth  behold 
Her  silver  visage  in  the  inratery  glass,  si 
Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  gnm,— 
A  time  that  lovers'  flights  doth  still  cooceal— 
Through  Athens'  gates  have  we  de vis'd  to  sinL 
Her.  And  in  the   wood,   where   often  vj-o 

and  I 
Upon  faint  primrose-beds  were  wont  to  lie. 
fjiiptying  our  bosoms  of  their  counsel  awt>€i 
There  my  Lysander  and  myself  shall  meet; 
And  thence  from  Athens  turn  away  our  ejrei, 
To  seek  new  friends  and  stranger  compsnies. 
Farewell,  sweet  playfellowr:  pray  thou  for  oc 
And  good  luck  grant  thee  thy  Demetrius!  !Si 
Keep  word,^  Lysander:  wre  must  starve  oir 

sight 
Fi'om  lovers'  food  till  morrow  deep  midni^ 
Lys.  I  will,  my  Hermia.  [Exit  Hfrmi^ 

Helena,  adieu: 
As  you  on  him,  Demetrius  dote  on  yoa!  [Eiii- 
Hd.  How  happy  some  o'er  other-some  can 

be! 
Through  Athens  I  am  thought  as  fair  as  she. 
But  what  of  that?     Demetrius  thinks  not  s>: 
He  will  not  know  what  all  but  he  do  know: 
And  as  he  errs,  doting  on  Hemiia's  eyes,    £* 
So  I,  admiring  of  his  qualities: 
Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity,* 
Love  can  transix)fle^  to  form  and  dignity: 
Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes,  but  with  thf 

mind; 
And  therefore  is  wing'd  Cupid  painted  bliwl: 
Nor  hath  Love's  mind  of  any  juiigement  taste; 
Wings,  and  no  eyes,  figure  unheedy  haste: 
And  therefore  is  Love  said  to  be  a  child. 
Because  in  choice  he  is  so  oft  beguil'd. 
As  waggish  lx)ys  in  game^®  themselves  forswear. 
So  the  boy  Love  is  perjur'd  every  where:   tw 
For  ere  Demetrius  look'd  on  Hemiia's  eyne,'* 
He  hail'd  down  oaths  that  he  was  onlv  miw. 


'  Keep  word,  keep  faith. 

*  Quantity,  proportion  (the  value  at  ivliii*h  thef  t^ 
held).  •  Traiupo$e,  tranrfonn. 

>»  In  game,  in  sport  "  Syne,  old  plural  <rf<3(* 
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And  when  this  hail  some  heat  from  Hermia 

felt, 
So  he  diflsolv'd,  and  ahowers  of  oaths  did  melt. 
I  will  go  tell  him  of  fair  Herniia's  flight: 
Then  to  the  wood  will  he  to-morrow  night 
Pursue  her;  and  for  this  intelligence 
If  I  have  thanks,  it  is  a  dear  ex])en8e:^ 
But  herein  mean  I  to  eiurich  my  pain,         2&0 
To  have  his  sight  thither  and  back  again. 

[Exit. 

Sc£5E  II.     At/iefi8.     A  room  in  Qui  fleets 

Enter  QuiN'CE,  Snug,  Bottom,  Flute,  Snout, 

aiid  Starveling. 

Quiix.  Is  all  our  company  here? 

Biit.  You  were  best  to  call  them  generally, 
man  by  man,  according  to  the  scrip.^ 

Qidti.  Here  is  the  scroll  of  every  man's  name, 
"which  is  thought  flt,  through  all  Athens,  to 
play  in  our  interlude  before  the  duke  and  the 
duchess,  on  his  wedding-day  at  night. 

BoL  First,  good  Peter  Quince,  siiy  what  the 
play  treats  on;  then  read  the  names  of  the 
actors ;  and  so  grow  to  a  point^  lo 

Quin.  Marry,  our  play  is,  The  most  lament 
tahle  coraedy^  and  moat  cniel  death  of  Pyramiu 
and  Thithy, 

Bot.  A  very  good  piece  of  work,  I  assure 
you,  and  a  merry.  Now,  good  Peter  Quince, 
call  forth  your  actors  by  the  scroll. — Masters, 
spread  yourselves.* 

Quin.  Answer  as  I  call  you. — Nick  Bottom, 
the  weaver. 

Bot.  Beady.  Name  what  part  I  am  for, 
and  proceed.  21 

Quin.  You,  Nick  Bottom,  are  set  down  for 
PvramusL 

Bot.  What  is  Pyramus?  a  lover,  or  a  tyrant? 

Quin.  A  lover,  that  kills  himself  most  gal- 
lantly for  love. 

Bot.  That  will  ask  some  tears  in  the  true 
jKjrforming  of  it :  if  I  do  it,  let  the  audience 
look  to  their  eyes ;  I  will  move  storms,  I  will 


1  A  dear  expense,  a  reward  dearly  bought ;  or,  i)erhap8, 
a  reward  which  costs  him  luach  to  give. 
«  Srn'p.  written  list, 
s  Grow  to  a  poitit,  come  to  a  conclusion. 
*  Spread  y/urMtlves,  stand  separately. 


condole  in  some  measure.  To  the  rest:  yet 
my  chief  humour  is  for  a  tyrant :  I  coold  plaj 
Ercles^  rai*ely,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in,  to 
make  all  split     [Reciting  in  e.vaggerated  and 

bombastic  manner,         32 
The  raging  rocks. 
And  shivering  shocks, 
Shall  break  the  locks 
Of  prison  gates ; 
And  Phibbus'®  car 
Shall  shine  from  fai*. 
And  make  and  mar 

The  foolish  Fates.  40 

This  was  lofty ! — Now  name  the  reek  of  the 
players. — This  is  Ercles'  vein,  a  tyrant's  vein ; 
a  lover  is  more  condoling. 

Qain.  Francis  Flute,  the  bellows-mender. 

Flu.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  You  must  take  Thisby  on  you. 

II u.  What  is  Thisby  i  a  wandering  knight? 

Quin.  It  id  the  lady  that  Pyramus  must 
love. 

Flu.  Nay,  faith,  let  not  me  play  a  woman ; 
I  have  a  beard  corning.  50 

Quin.  That 's  all  one :  you  shall  play  it  in  a 
mask,  and  you  may  spvak  a^  small  as  you  will. 

Bot.  An  I  may  hide  my  face,  let  me  play 
Thisby  too,  I'll  si)eak  in  a  monstrous  littlo 
voice; — "Thisne,  Thisne;" — *'Ah  Pyramus, 
my  lover  dear!  thy  Thisby  dejir,  and  lady 
dear ! " 

Quin.  No,  no;  you  must  play  Pyramus: — 
and.  Flute,  you  Thisby. 

Bot.  Well,  proceed. 

Quin.  Ilobin  Starveling,  the  tailor.  60 

Star.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  Robin  Star\'eling,  you  must  play 
Thisby's  mother.     Tom  Snout,  the  tinker. 

»Siwut.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Quin.  You,  Pyranms'  father:  myself,  This- 
by's  father.  Simg,  the  joiner ;  you,  the  lion's 
part : — and,  I  hojx?,  here  is  a  play  fitted. 

Snug.  Have  you  the  lion's  part  written? 
pray  you,  if  it  be,  give  it  me,  for  I  am  slow  of 
study. 

Quin.  You  may  do  it  extempore,  for  it  is 
nothing  but  roaring.  71 

Bot.  Let  me  play  the  lion  too :  I  will  roar. 


&  Erdet,  Hercules.  *  PhibbuM,  Phoebus. 
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that  I  will  do  any  man's  heart  gootl  to  hear 
me ;  I  will  roar,  that  I  will  make  the  duke 
aay,   *'  Let    him    roar    again,   let    him    roar 

^I'n.  An  yon  should  lio  it  too  t«mbly,  you 
would  fright  the  duchess  and  the  ladit^  that 
they  would  Bhriek ;  and  that  were  enough  to 
bang  us  all. 

AU.  That  would  liang  uh,  every  mother's 

Hot.  I  gratit  you,  friendi*,  if  that  you  Hhould 
fright  the  ladies  out  of  their  witu,  they  would 
have  uo  more  discretion  but  to  bang  us:  but 
I  will  aggravate  my  voice  ho,  that  I  will  roar 
you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove ;  I  wilt  roar 
you  an  'twere  any  nightingale. 

Qain.  You  can  phy  no  part  but  Pyramus; 
for  Pyramus  is  a  sweet-faced  man ;  a  projier 
man,  as  one  shall  nee  in  a  summer's  day ;  a 
most  lovely  gentleman -I  ike  man :  therefore 
you  must  needs  play  Pyranilis.  01 

J     Bol.    Well,   I   will   undertake  it.     [What 

;be«nl  were  I  best  to  play  it  in! 


Quin.  Why,  vhat  you  will,  it 

£ot.  I  will  discharge  it  in  either  vout  anw- 

colour  beard,  your  orange-tawny  beard,  n^a 

purple- in-grain  beard,  or  your  Frcnch-crowB- 

colour  beard,  your  perfect  yellow.] 

Quill.  [Someof  your  French  crownsharcDo 
bair  at  all,  and  then  you  will  play  barefored- 
But,]  masters,  here  are  your  parts:  Mid  I  in. 
to  entreat  you,  request  you,  and  desire  tml 
to  con  them  by  to-morrow  night;  ukd  mM 
me  in  the  palace  wood,  a  mile  witlioat  tk 
t<iwn,  by  moonlight ;  there  will  m  nbiKat. 
for  if  we  meet  in  the  city,  we  shall  lie  ih.%^^ 
with  company,  and  our  devices  known,  h 
the  meantime  I  will  diaw  u  bill  of  prCfwrtiaL' 
such  aa  our  play  wanta.      I   pray  yon,  fiul  lb' 

Bot.  We  will  meet;  aad  there  we  B>.< 
rehearse  most  obscenely^  and  iiiiimninn',' 
Take  pains;  be  perfect :  luli^n. 

Quin.  At  the  duke'e  ohk  we  mML 
Bot.  Enough;  hold,  oi  cut  linui  utijugi' 


Scene  I.     .1  uvtxl  near  At/ieiu. 

Enter,  from  oppoiile  tulet,  a  Faiig,  and  PfcK. 

Piirk.    How  now,  Hpiritl    whither  wander 

Fai.  Over  hill,  over  dale. 

Tln)i-()Ugh  busili,  thorough  brier, 
(Jver  jKirk,  over  jBik', 

Thorough  flood,  tlmi-ough  fire, 
I  do  waniler  every  where. 
Swifter  than  the  mooiieH  sphere;* 
And  [  serve  the  fairy  tiiieen, 
Tu  ilew  her  orlia^  upon  the  green. 
The  fowslija  tjdl  her  pensioners  lie:  lo 
III  their  gold  ciatH  -sjiots  you  see  ; 


[Those  be  ruhiea.  fair>-  fariMK 
In  those  frecklee  live-  their  savmirt 
I  must  go  seek  some  dewdropa  hcoie 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip^  ear. 
Farewell,  thou  liib'  of  spirita;   I  '11  be  gone: 
Our  queen  and  all  our  elves  come  here  anon] 
i'ui:k.  The  king  doth  keep  his  rerek  hat 

to-night : 
Take   heed   the  queen   corae   not  within  to 

sight; 
Fur  Uburon  is  passing  feU  and  wrath,*         * 
Because  that  she,  as  her  attendant,  hath 
A  lovely  boy,  stol'n  from  an  Indian  king: 
She  never  had  so  sweet  a  changeling: 
And  jealous  Oberon  would  have  the  child 
Knight  of  his  train,  to  trace*  the  forests  wiM; 
t?ut  she,  perforce,  withholds  the  loved  lu'v. 
t'rowHH  him  with  flowers  and  ni.ikes  him  lU 
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And    n  iw    they   never    meet    in    gnivv,    or 

By  finniUin  clear,  or  Hpanglud  utarliglit  Hlieeii,' 
But  tliey  <li>  »)uun;,^  tliat  iJ!  theii'  elvtM,  for 

Creep  into  iu'(ii'ii-cii{m,  anil  hide  tlieiii  there. 
Fiii.  Bitlier  I  iiiiMtiike  V'lur  nha\K  nml  iimk- 

Or  eliit;  you  are  that   ijlu'eu'l''  aiul   kiiavinh 


iiulfellov 


Kit  jiiti  he 


Tliat  frifjht  th«  maidens  of  the  villngery  ;      a* 
I^Skim  milk,  oiid   sciinetimt:)}   labour   in   the' 

And  licKitlexa  make  the  1>reathlc8s  housewife 

And  aonietiiiie  tuak*^   Uio  <h'itjk  f>  hear  no 

Midleiul   night-wnddereni,   laiigliiiig  at   thi-ir 


TIhw 


,  HdhgobUri  C'lll  you,  iuid  i 


I  tlicy  tdinll  luive  gooil 


/'nrt.  I  <-ini.  thou  Njieak'xt  aright; 

I  am  that  merry  wuuilerer  of  the  night. 
I  jest  tn  OlH>run,  and  make  him  Hiiiile 
'.fWhen  I  a  fat  and  lieaii-fed  horiw  Ix^guile, 
',  Neighing  i;(  likcnem  of  a  filly  fnal :  ] 
And  sometime  lurk  I  in  a  gii9Hi|>'H  IhiwI, 
In  very  likeiienH  of  a  roawted  crah," 
Anil  wheti  Hhe  drinkx,  a^innt  her  lipi  I  lioh, 
And  on  her  witheml  dewla].'  jmur  the  ale.  m 


[1'lie  wiaetit  nntit,  telling  ihe  iiaildeBt  tale,  &1> 
SoitK-timu  for  three-foot  stool  mititaketh  me ;  > 
Then   nlip   I   from    lier   hum,  down   topples; 

And  "  tailor  "  cries,  and  falhi  into  a  cou^h  ;  ]  ; 
And  then  the  whole  ijuire  hold  their  hips  and 

loir.-." 

[And  waxen"  in  their  mirth,  and  ueeze,'"  and? 

A  merrier  hour  was  never  watiti^l  there.  —  ]    < 
But,  room,  room,  fairy!  heie  comes  Ol)«ron. 
F-ii.  And  here  luy  uiiHtreHS.     Would  that 
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ErUer^from  one  side,  Oberon,  wUh  his  train; 
from  the  other,  Titania,  mth  hers, 

Obe.  Ill  met  by  moonlight,  proud  Titania.  flo 
Tita.  What,  jealous  Oberon! — Fairies,  skip 
hence : 
•'  1 1  have  forsworn  his  bed  and  company. 
■',     Obe,   Tarry,  rash  wanton:   am  not   I   thy 
:         lord? 

',     Tito,  Then  I  must  be  thy  lady:  but  I  know 
;!When  thou  hast  stol'n  away  from  fairy  land, 
;  And  in  the  shaj>e  of  Corin  sat  all  day, 
f  Playing  on  pipes  of  coi*n,  and  versing  love^ 
'To  junorous  Fliillida.  3    Why  art  tlKm  here, 
Oome  from  tiie  fartiiest  steep  of  India? 
Bat  that,  foraooth,  tiie  bouncing  Awiaijcm,    91 
Your  boflkin'd  mistreflB  and  your  wazriar  lore, 
To  TheaeiiB  must  be  wedded?  mnd  you  come 
To  giv«  their  bed  joy  and  proeperity. 

Obe.  How  canst  thou  thus,  for  shame,  Titania, 
Gknoe  at'  my  credit  with  Hippolyta, 
E[nowing  I  know  thy  love  to  Theseus? 
<^[ Didst  thon  not  lead  him  through  the  glim* 
\        mering  night 

<s  From  Fengenia,  whom  he  ravished  ? 
A«i  nuke  hia  with  £«r  .E;gk  break  hi.  fidth, 
{ With  Ariadne  and  Antiopa?]]  m 

TUa.  These  are  the  f  oigeries  of  jealousy : 
And  never,  since  the  middle  somm^s  sfving^ 
Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest,  or  mead. 
By  fkaved  fountain  or  by  roshy  brook. 
Or  in  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea, 
To  (lance  our  ringlets^  to  the  whistling  wind, 
But  with  thy  brawls  thou  hast  disturb'd  our 

8pf>rt.. 
Therefore  the  winds,  piping  to  us  in  vain. 
As  in  revenge,  have  suck'd  up  from  the  sea 
J;  Contagious  fogs;  [which  falling  in  the  land  90 
;Have  every  i>elting*  river  made  so  proud, 
^That  they  have  overborne  their  continents:* 
/The  ox  hath  therefore  stretch'd  his  voke  in 

vain, 
:  The  ploughman  lost  his  sweat ;  and  the  green 
',         com 

^  Hath  rotted  ere  his  youth  attiin'd  a  l>eiird : 
(The  fold  stands  empty  in  tlie  drowne<l  field, 

1  Verging  love,  i.e.  making  love  in  verses. 

*  Qlanee  at,  hint  at,  imply  censure  of. 

3  HingUts,  fairy  rings.  *  Pelting,  paltry. 

A  Thtir  continents,  tlie  banks  that  contain  them. 
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And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrion*  flock; 
The  nine  men's  morris  is  fill'd  up  with  mud, 
And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green, 
For  lack  of  tread,  are  undistinguishable :    lOO 
The  human  mortals  want^  their  winter  here ; 
No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  blest:—]. 
Therefore  the  moon,  the  governess  of  floods, 
Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air. 
That  rheumatic  diseases^  do  abound  : 
f  And  thorough  this  distemperature*  we  see 
The  seasons  alter :  hoary-headed  frosts 
Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose ; 
And  on  old  Uiems'  thin  and  icy  crown 
An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  sommer  buds 
Is,  as  in  mockeiy,  set :  ]]  Hie  spring,  the  sani- 

mer,  ui 

The  diilding^  aotomn,  angry  winter,  change 
Hieir  wonted  liveries,  and  the  maaed  world, 
Bj  their  increase,"  now  knows  not  which  is 

whidi: 
And  this  same  ptx^eny  of  evils  oomes 
From  oar  debate,^  from  our  dissensian ; 
We  are  their  parents  and  originaL 

Obe.  Do  yoa  amend  it  then ;  it  lies  in  ymi : 
Why  should  Titania  cross  her  Oberon? 
1  do  bat  beg  a  little  cfaangefing  boy,  ^-^ 

To  be  my  henchman. 

TitcL  Set  your  heart  at  rest : 

The  fairy  land  buys  not  the  child  of  me. 
His  mother  was  a  votress  of  my  order: 
And,  in  the  ifHoed  Indian  air,  by  night, 
Full  often  hath  she  gossipp'd  by  my  side ; 
And  sat  with  me  on  Neptune's  yellow  sands, 
Q  Marking  th'  embarked  traders  on  the  flood;" ; 
i    When  we  have  laugh 'd  to  see  the  sails  conceive 
And  grow  big- bellied  with  the  wanton  wind; 
Which  she,  with  pretty  and  with  swimming 

gait  i'*> 

Following, — her  womb  then   rich  with  my 

young  squire, — 
Would  imitate,  and  sail  upon  the  land. 
To  fetch  me  trifles,  and  return  again. 
As  from  a  voyage,  rich  with  n' erchandise.  ] 


«  Murrion,  old  form  of  murrain;  used  here  as  an  adjec- 
tive, sufTcring  fr«)m  murrain.  '  Want^  are  without 

3  Jihrumatic  di»ea«e*,  coughs  and  colda. 

»  Distemperaturc,  i.e.  the  difference  between  Oberon 
and  Titania.  i*  Ckilding,  proUflc 

»  Increaae,  produce.  "  Debate,  dispute. 

>s  Embarked  tradere  on  the  flood,  i.e.  merchants  em- 
barked on  the  sea. 
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But  she,  being  mortal,  of  that  boy  did  die ; 
And  for  her  sake  do  I  rear  up  her  boy ; 
And  for  her  sake  I  will  not  part  with  him. 
Ohe.  How  long  within  this  wood  intend  you 

stay? 
Tita.  Perchance  till  after  Theseus'  wedding- 
day. 
If  you  will  patiently  dance  in  our  round,     uo 
Ajid  see  our  moonlight  revels,  go  with  us ; 
If    not,   shun   me,   and    I    will    spare   your 

haunts. 
Obe.  Give  me  that  l)oy,  and  I  will  go  with 

thee. 
Tita.  Not  for  thy  kingdom.    Fairies,^  away  I 
We  shall  chide  downright,  if  I  longer  stay. 

[^Ejnt  Titania  with  her  train. 
Obe.  Well,  go  thy  way:  thou  shalt  not  from^ 

this  grove. 
Till  I  tonnent  thee  for  this  injury. 
My  gentle  Puck,  come  hither.     Thou  remem- 

b'rest 
Since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory. 
And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin's  back,  150 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  hannonious  breath^ 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song, 
AikI    cei*tain   stai-s    shot    madly   from    their 

spheres, 
To  hear  the  sea-maid's  music. 

Parle.  1  remember. 

OJ}e.  That  very  time  I  saw — but  thou  couldst 

not — 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Cupid  all  arm'd  :  a  cei-tain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal  throned  by  the  west. 
And    l<x)s'd  his  love-shaft  smartlv  from  his 

bow,  159 

As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts ; 
But  I  might  see  young  Cuj)id's  tiery  shaft 
Queuch'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  wat'ry 

moon. 
And  the  imperial  votress  passed  on. 
In  maiden  meditation,  fane v- free. 
Yet  mark'd  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell : 
It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower. 
Before   milk-white,  now   purple   with   love's 

wound. 
And  maidens  call  it  love-in-idleness. 

»  Fain'en,  pronounced  /aeries,  as  a  trisyllable. 

2  Thou  Khalt  not  from,  i.c  tlion  shalt  not  go  from. 

»  Breath,  voice. 


Fetch  me  that  flower ;  the  herb  I  show'd  thee 

once: 
The  juice  of  it,  on  sleeping  eye-lids  laid,       170 
Will  make  or  man  or  woman  matlly  dote 
Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  it  sees. 
Fetch  me  this  herb;  and  be  thou  here  again 
Ere  the  leviathan  can  swim  a  league. 

Puck.   I'll  put  a  girdle  round  about  the 

earth 
In  forty  minutes.  {Exit. 

Ohe.  Having  cAce  thk  ^lioe, 

I  '11  watch  Titania  when  she  is  asleep, 
And  drop  the  liquor  of  it  in  her  eyes. 
The  next  thing  then  she  waking  looks  nposi, — 
Q  Be  it  on  lion,  bear,  or  wolf,  or  bull,  iso 

On  meddling  HXMikey,  or  on  busy  Jipe, — 3 
She  shall  pursue  it  with  the  soul  of  loi^e: 
And   ere   I   take   this   charm   from  cff  her 

sight,— 
As  I  can  tsike  it  with  another  herb, — 
I  '11  make  her  render  up  her  pJige  to  me. 
But  who  comes  here?     I  am  invisible; 
And  I  will  overhear  their  conference. 

Enter  Demetrius,  Helena /o/^otri/?^  him, 

Dern.  I  love  thee  not,  therefore  pursue  me 
not. 
Where  is  Lysander  and  fair  Hermia  ? 
The  one  I H  slay,  the  other  alayeth  me.        190 
Thou  told'st  me  they  were  stoFn  unto  this 

wood; 
[  And  here  am  I,  and  wood*  'within  this  wood. 
Because  I  cannot  meet  my  Hermia.  3  ^ 

Hence,  get  thee  gone,  and  follow  me  no  more. 
IM.  You  draw  me,  you  hard-bearted  ada- 
mant;' 
But  yet  you  draw  not  iron,  though  my  heart 
Is  true  as  steel:  leave  you**  your  power  to 

draw, 

And  I  shall  have  no  j)ower  to  follow  you. 

^Dem.  Do  I  entice  you?  do  I  speak  you^ 

fair?  ^  ) 

Or,  rather,  do  I  not  in  plainest  truth  200J 

Tell  you — I  do  not,  nor  I  cannot  love  you?      > 

//('/.  And  e'en  for  that  do  I  love  you  the^ 

more.  \ 

I  am  your  spaniel ;  and,  Demetrius,  \ 


4  Wood,  mad,  furious. 
^Adamant,  i.e.  loadstone. 
•  Leave  you,  i.e.  do  you  give 
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!,  I  will  fawn  un  you : 
jiaiiiel,  8|>uni  me,  strike 
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Dem,  You  do  inipenc'li'  your  modeatj  t 

To  leave  the  city,  and  comniit  jounelf 
Sato  the  bands  of  one  that  loves  you  not; 
f  To  trust  the  opportunity  of  uigiit. 
And  the  ill  counsel'  of  a  desert  place, 
With  the  rich  worth  of  your  virginity.] 

/Id.  Your  virtue  is  my  privilege  for  tbtJL : 
It  is  not  night  when  I  do  see  your  face. 
Therefore  I  think  1  am  not  in  tlie  night; 
Nor  doth  tliis  wood  tack  worlds  of  oonpuit 
For  you  in  my  respect'  are  all  the  world: 
Then  how  can  it  be  said  1  am  alone. 
When  all  the  world  is  here  to  look  on  met 

^Dem.  I'll  run  from  thee  and  hide  me 
the  brakes,* 
And  leave  thee  to  the  mercy  of  wild  bearia 

Ilel.  The  wildest  hath  not  euch  a  hean 

Bun  when  you  wiU,  the  story  shall  be  chang 
Apollo  flies,  and  Daphne  holds  the  chaw;  : 
Tlie  dove  puisues  the  grifKn ;  the  mild  hind 
Makesspeed  tocatch  the  tiger;  lK>ot]e«Bper 
When  cowardice  pursues  aiid  vaJuur  flies^] 

Dem.  I  will  not  stay  thy  question;*  let  n»; 
lir,  if  thou  follow  me,  do  not  believe 
But  I  shall  do  tliee  mischief  in  the  wood. 

Hd.  Ay,in  thetem{Je,in  the  towD,thetid 
You  do  me  mischief.  Fie,  Demetriui^ 
Your  wrongs  do  set  a  scandal  on  my  sex:  '. 
We  cannot  fight  for  love,  as  men  may  do; 
We  should  be  woo'd  and  were  not  made  to  wo 
[Krit  DmtUit 
I  'U  follow  thee  and  make  a  heaven  of  heU, 
To  die  upon  the  hand*  I  love  oo  welL     (£r 

<Ae.  Fare  thee  well,  uymph:  ere  he  do  lea' 
this  grove, 
Thou  alialt  fly  him,  and  be  shall  seek  thy  kn 

Re- filler  PccK. 
Hast  tliou  the  flower  there,  welcome  waudis* 

I'lii-.k.  Ay,  here  it  is. 

<)be.  I  pi'ay  thee,  give  it  m 

I  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  lilow 
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Where  oxlips  and  the  nodding  violet  grows,  250 

Quite  over-canopi'd  with  lush  woodbine, 

With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine:* 

There  sleeps  Titania  sometime  of  the  night, 

Lull'd  in  these  flowers  with  dances  and  delight; 

'[And  there  the  snake  throws  her  enamell'd 

skin. 
Weed  2  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in :  ] 
And  with  the  juice  of  this  I  '11  streak  her  eyes, 
And  make  her  full  of  hateful  fantasie& 
Take  thou  some  of  it,  and  seek  through  this 

grove: 
A  sweet  Athenian  lady  is  in  love  2«o 

With  a  disdainful  youth  :  anoint  his  eyes ; 
But  do  it  when  the  next  thing  he  espies 
May  be  the  lady:  thou  shalt  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  hath  on. 
Effect  it  with  some  care,  that  he  may  prove 
More  fond  on  her  than  she  upon  her  love : 
And  look  thou  meet  me  ere  the  first  cock  crow. 
Pack.  Fear  not,  my  lord,  your  servant  shall 

do  so.  [Exeunt. 

Scene  II.     Another  part  of  tlie  wood. 

Enter  Titania,  icith  her  train. 

Tita.  Come,  now  a  roundel  and  a  fairy  song; 
'  [Then,  for  the  third  part  of  a  minute,  hence; 
<  Some  to  kill  cankers'  in  the  musk-rose  buds, 
<Some  war  with  rere-mice*  for  their  leathern 
\  wing8, 

<To  make  my  small  elves  coats;  and  some,  keep 

back 
I  The  clamorous  owl   that  nightly  hoots  and 

wonders 

'At  our  quaint^  spirits.   Sing  me  now  asleep;  ] 
Then  to  your  offices,  and  let  me  rest. 

Song. 

First  Fairy.  You  spotted  snakes  with  double^ 
tongiie. 
Thorny  hedgehogs,  be  not  seen ;  10 

Newts,  and  blind-worms,  do  no  wrong. 
Come  not  near  our  fairy  queen. 

CHORUS. 

Philomel,  with  melody 
Sing  in  our  sweet  lullaby ; 


1  Eglantine,  sweet-brier, 
s  Cankert,  canker-worms, 
s  Quaint,  ueat,  pretty. 

VOL.  II. 


s  Weed,  garment. 

*  Rere-mice,  bats. 

*  Double,  i.e.  forked. 


Lulla,  lulla,  lullaby,  lulla,  lulla,  lullaby : 

Never  harm, 

Nor  spell  nor  charm. 
Come  our  lovely  lady  nigh ; 
So,  good  night,  with  lullaby. 

First  Fair  If.  Weaving  spiders,  come  not  here;  20 
Hence,  you  long-legg'd  spinners,  hence ! 
Beetles  black,  approach  not  near ; 
Worm  nor  snail,  do  no  offence. 

CHORUS. 

Philomel,  with  melody,  &c. 

Second  Fairy.  Hence,  away!  now  all  is  well: 
One  aloof  stand  sentinel. 
[Exeunt  Fairies.     Titania  deeps. 

Enter  Oberon,  and  squeezes  the  flower  on 
Titania^s  eyelids. 

Ohe.  What  thou  seest  when  thou  dost  wake. 
Do  it  for  thy  true-love  take; 
Love  and  languish  for  his  sake: 
Be  it  ounce,  or  cat,  or  bear,  80 

Pard,  or  boar  with  bristled  hair. 
In  thy  eye  that  shall  appear 
When  thou  wak'st,  it  is  thy  dear : 
Wake  when  some  vile  thing  is  near. 

[Exit. 

Enter  Lysani^er  and  Hermia. 

Lys.  Fair  love,  you  faint  with  wandering 

in  the  wood ; 
And  to  speak  troth,''  I  have  forgot  our  way: 
We  '11  rest  us,  Hemiiii,  if  you  think  it  gofni. 
And  tarry  for  the  comfort  of  the  day. 
Her.  Be  it  so,  Lysander:  find  you  out  a  bed; 
For  I  upon  this  bank  will  rest  my  head.        40 
Q  Lys.  One  turf  shall  serve  as  pillow  for  us 
both; 
One  heart,  one  bed,  two  bosoms,  and  one  troth. 
Her.  Nay,  good  Lysander ;  for  my  sake,  my 
dear, 
Lie  farther  off  yet,  do  not  lie  so  near. 

Lys.  O,  take  the  sense,  sweet,  of  my  inno- 
cence I ' 
Love  takes  the  meaning  in  love's  conference. 
I  mean,  that  my  heart  unto  yours  is  knit 
So  that  but  one  heart  we  can  make  of  it ; 
Two  bosoms  interchained  with  an  oath  ; 

'  Troth,  truth. 

*  0,  take  the  eenee,  Ac.  i.e.  understand  my  innocent 
meaning. 
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'  So  then  two  boaoiDs  &nd  a  single  trotli.  -Ji 

'Then  by  your  side  no  bed-room  me  deny; 
■  For  lying  bo,  Hermia,  I  do  not  lie. 
I     Her.  Lyaander  riddlea  very  prettily: 
J  Now  much  beahrew  my  maimers'  and  my  pride, 
'  If  Uennia  meant  to  say  Lyaander  lied. 
^But,  gentle  friend,  for  love  and  courtesy 
'.  Lie  further  off ;  in  human  modesty,  ^ 
Such  separation  an  may  well  be  said 


'irtuoua  bachelor  and  a  maiil, 
So   far  be  distant ;   and,   good   aigbt,  swM 

Thy  love  ne'er  alter  till  thy  aweet  life  eadl  a 
Lyt.  Amen,  tuuen,  to  tliat  fair  prayer,  n;  I; 

And  then  end  life  when  I  end  loyalty '. 

Herv  is  my  bed :  sleep  give  thee  all  his  reu! 

Her.  With  half  that  wiafa  the  wiiBber'd  c;n 

be  prew'd !  [Tlttg  J^ 


^t^S^^^^6S\    "^^S^^ 

^^^i:.- 

m 

E 

Enter  Pock. 
Puck.  Through  the  forest  hftve  I  gone. 
But  Atlienian  foimd  I  none. 
On  whose  eyes  I  might  approve' 
This  flower's  force  in  stirring  love. 
Night  and  silence!    Who  is  here?       to 
Weeds'  of  Athena  he  doth  wear : 
This  is  he,  my  master  said. 
Despised  the  Athenian  maid ; 
And  here  the  maiden,  sleeping  sound, 
On  the  dank'  and  ilirty  ground. 
Pretty  soul  I  she  durst  not  lie 
Nearer  this  l.ick-love,  this  kill-court«sy. 
(turl,  upon  thy  eyes  I  throw 
All  the  power  this  chann  doth  owe.^ 
When  thou  wak'st,  let  love  forbiil       SO 
Sleep  his  seat  on  thy  eyelid : 
So  nwake  when  I  nm  gone; 
For  I  must  now  U<  Obernn.  [Exit. 


Wffd;  enmi 


!  Afi'n 


Enter  Demetrius  aiui  Hbi-bsa,  runitUg. 
Uet.  Stay,  though  thon  kill  me,  swMt  i)^ 


Dem.  I  cliarge  thee,  hence,  and  do  not  hull 
Hel.  O,  wilt  thou  darkling'  le*ve  oie^  d> 

Dem.  Stay,  on  thy  peril :  I  atone  wilt  p>- 

[Eri 
lid.  O,  I  am  out  of  breath  in  this  fond  chx*- 
Tlie  more  my  prayer,  the  leaser  is  my  gi»«. 
Happy  is  Hermia,  wheresoe'er  A»  Uts;  ^ 
For  she  hath  blessed  and  attractive  eyw. 
[How  cnme  her  eyes  so  bright?     Not  «idi 

It  so,  my  eyes  are  oftener  wash'd  than  hrrs. 
No,  110,  I  am  as  ugly  as  a  bear ; 
For  beasts  that  meet  me  run  away  for  feir: 
Therefore  no  marvel  though  Demetrius 

•  Darkling.  In  tba  duk 
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Do,  as  a  monster,  fly  ray  presence  thns. 
What  wicked  and  dissembling  glass  of  mine 
Made    mi  compare  with   Hermia's  sphery* 
i  eyne?*] 

But  who  is  here  ? — Lysander!  on  the  ground  !ioo 
Dead  ?  or  asleep? — I  see  no  blood,  no  wound. — 
Ly  zander,  if  you  live,  good  sir,  awake. 

Lyi.  [Starting  up]  And  run  through  fire  I 
will  for  thy  sweet  sake. 
Transparent  Helen !     Nature  here  shows  art. 
That  through  thy  bosom  makes  me  see  thy 

heart. 
Where  is  Demetrius?    O,  how  fit  a  word 
Is  that  vile  name  to  perish  on  my  sword  I 
liel.  Do  not  say  so,  Lysander ;  say  not  so. 
?  What  though  he  love  your  Hermia?    [Lord, 
<  what  though ?3]  109 

Yet  Hermia  still  loves  you:  then  be  content. 

Li/s.  Content  with  Hermia!    No;  I  do  repent 
The  tedious  minutes  I  with  her  have  spent. 
Not  Hermia  but  Helena  I  love: 
Who  will  not  change  a  raven  for  a  dove? 
^[The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reason  away'd ; 
<;  And  reason  says  you  are  the  worthier  maid. 
? Things  growing  are  not  ripe  until  their  season: 
?So  I,  being  young,  till  now  rij)e  not*  to  reason; 
<;  And  touching  now  the  jK)int  of  human  skill,* 
/  Reason  becomes  the  marshal  to  my  will,      120 
^  And  leads  me  to  your  eyes,  where  I  o'erlook 
\  Love's  stories  written  in  love's  richest  book.  ] 
liel.  Wherefore  was  I  to  this  keen  mockery 
bom? 
When  at  your  hands  did  I  deserve  this  scorn? 
Is 't  not  enough,  is 't  not  enough,  young  man, 
That  I  did  never,  no,  nor  never  can, 
Deserve  a  sweet  look  from  Demetrius'  eye, 


But  you  must  flout ^  my  insufficiency? 

Grood  troth,  you  do  me  wrong, — good  sooth,^ 

you  do, — 
In  such  disdainful  manner  me  to  woo.  iso 

But  fare  you  well :  perforce  I  must  confess 
I  thought  you  lord  of  more  true  gentleness. 
O,  that  a  lady,  of  one  man  refus'd, 
Should  of  another  therefore  be  abus'd !  [Exit. 
Ly%.  She  sees  not  Hermia. — Hermia,  sleep 

thou  there : 
And  never  mayst  thou  come  Lysander  near ! 
For,  as  a  surfeit  of  the  sweetest  things 
The  deejKjst  loathing  to  the  stomach  brings ; 
Or,  as  the  heresies  that  men  do  leave 
Are  hated  most  of  those  they  did  deceive ;  140 
So  thou,  my  surfeit  and  my  heresy. 
Of  all  be  hated,  but  the  most  of  me  I 
And,  all  my  powers,  address  your  love  and 

might 
To  honour  Helen,  and  to  be  her  knight  I  [Exit. 
Her.  [Awaking]  Help  me,  Lysander,  help 

me !  do  thy  best 
To  pluck  this  crawling  serpent  from  my  breast! 
Ay  me,  for  pity ! — what  a  dream  was  here ! 
Lysander,  look  how  I  do  quake  with  fear: 
Methought  a  serpent  eat  my  heart  away, 
And  you  sat  smiling  at  his  cruel  prey.^ —    150 
Lysander !  —  what,      remov'd  ?  —  Lysander ! 

lord!— 
What,  out  of  hearing?   gone?   no  sound,  no 

wonl? 
Alack,  where  are  you?  speak,  an  if  you  hear; 
Speak,  of  all  loves  !^  I  swoon  almost  with  fear. 
No?  then  I  well  j)erceive  you  are  not  nigh: 
Either  death  or  you  I'll  find  immediately. 

[ExU. 


ACT    III. 


Scene  I.     The  wood.     Titania  lying  asleep. 

Enter  Quince,  Snug,  Bottom,  Flute,  Snout, 

and  Starveling. 

Bot.  Are  we  all  met? 

1  Sphery,  star-like.         *  Eyne,  old  plural  of  e^e. 

*  If  hat  though  $  i.e.  what  matters  it? 

*  Ripe  noty  i.e.  do  not  ripen. 

^  Aiui  touching  now,  Ac.  t.e.  attoinins^  now,  &c. 


Quin.  Pat,  pat;  and  here's  a  marvellous 
convenient  place  for  our  rehearsal.  This  green 
plot  shall  be  our  stage,  this  hawthorn-brake 
our  tiring-house ;  *®  and  we  will  do  it  in  action 
as  we  will  do  it  before  the  duke. 


*  Flout,  mock.        ^  Good  sooth,  te.  in  good  truth. 

•  Pr^  =  the  act  of  preying. 
*0/aU  loves,  for  love's  sake. 
i<>  Tiring-house,  dressing-room. 
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Bol.  Peter  Quince,—  7 

Qaia.  What  gaj'rt  tbou,  bully  Bottom  1 
Bol.   There  are  things   in   this  comedy  of 

Pyramus  ftud  Thisby  that  will  never  pleaae. 

First,  PyramuH  must  draw  a  aword  to  kill  bim- 

oelt;   which  the  ladies  cannot  abide.     How 

answer  you  that  I 

iflnoiU,  By'r  lakiii,'  a  parlous'  fear. 

Xear.   I  believe  we  must  leave  the  killing 

out,  when  all  is  done. 


Bol.  Not  a  whit :  Z  have  a  device  to  nukt 
all  welL  Write  me  a  prologne ;  and  let  Ibc 
prologue  seem  to  say,  we  will  do  no  bini 
with  our  aworda,  and  that  Fyraaiiii  ii  bhI 
kill'd  indeed ;  and,  for  the  more  better  ai 
ance,  tell  them  that  I  Pyiamua  am  not  Fyn- 
muB,  but  Bottom  t^e  weaver ;  this  will  pot 
them  out  of  fear. 

Qain.  Well,  we  will  have  such  a  pn^ogitc: 
and  it  shall  he  written  in  eight  and  six.' 


Bol.  No,  make  it  two  moro;  let  it  be  written 
in  eight  and  eight. 

Hiwul.  Will  not  the  iailies  lie  nfeard  of  the 
lion? 

tSifir.  I  fear  it,  I  proini»e  voh.  m 

Bol.  Masters,  you  ought  tji  consider  with 
youniclves:  to  bring  iu, — (lod  shield  usl — a 
lion  among  ladies,  is  a  most  dreadful  thing ; 
for  there  is  not  a  mure  fearful  wild-fowl  than 
your  lion  living;  and  we  ought  to  look  to't. 

Siioitl.  Tlierefore  another  prologue  must 
tell  be  IH  not  a  lion. 

Bot.  Nay,  you  must  name  his  name,  and 
half  his  face  must  be  seen  through  the  lion's 


'  Bi,-rMi.i^Byou,U,dyln».m 

snJiiKthe  Virgin  Mary. 

■  Partani.  olil  lorm  ol ptrilmu, 

here-grent 

H»  fight  and, ix.i.i.  in  nlXtn 

.tevenesoCclglit  una 

III  ayllablei 

neck :  and  he  himself  must  speak  throuEb- 
saying  thus,  or  to  the  same  defect,' — ''L«di«*.' 
— or  "Fair  ladies, — I  would  wish  you,'"— ■♦ 
"  I  would  request  you," — or  "  I  would  entiwi 
you, — not  to  (ear,  not  to  tremble:  my  life  f" 
yours.  If  you  think  I  come  hither  as  a  I 
it  were  pity  of  my  life :  no,  I  am  no  i 
thing ;  I  am  a  man  as  other  men  are ; "  «"t 
there,  indeed,  let  him  name  his  name,  and  tS 
them  plainly  he  is  Snug  the  joiner. 

^»i».  Well,  it  shall  be  so.  But  there  is  »" 
hard  things,— that  is,  to  bring  the  moonliglii 
into  a  clianiber ;  for,  you  know.  Pj-ramus  »«■' 
Tbisby  meet  by  moonlight  "■' 

.Vnouf.  Doth  the  moon  shine  that  nigfat  *' 
play  our  playl 

*  Dti/ttt,  *  blnndtr  tor  *llecl. 
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ACT  III.  8oene  1. 


Bot.  A  calendar,  a  calendar!  look  in  the 
almanac ;  find  out  moonshine,  find  out  moon- 
shine. 56 

Quin,  Yes,  it  doth  shine  that  night 

Bot.  Why,  then  you  may  leave  a  casement 
of  the  great  chamber  window,  where  we  play, 
open,  and  the  moon  may  shine  in  at  the  case- 
ment 

Quin.  Ay;  or  else  one  must  come  in  with  a 
bush  of  thorns  and  a  lanthom,  and  say  he 
comes  to  disfigure,  or  to  present,  the  person 
of  Moonshine.  Then,  there  is  another  thing : 
we  must  have  a  wall  in  the  great  chamber; 
for  Pyramus  and  Thisby,  says  the  story,  did 
talk  through  the  chink  of  a  walL 

Siwut.  You  can  never  bring  in  a  wall. — 
What  say  you.  Bottom?  68 

Bot.  Some  man  or  other  must  present*  Wall: 
and  let  him  have  some  plaster,  or  some  loam, 
(H*  some  rough-cast  about  him,  to  signify  wall; 
and  let  him  hold  his  fingers  thus,  and  through 
that  cranny  shall  Pyramus  and  Thisby  whis- 
per. 

Qiiin.  If  that  may  be,  then  all  is  well. 
Come,  sit  down,  every  mother's  son,  and  re- 
hearse your  parts.  Pyramus,  you  begin :  when 
you  have  spoken  your  speech,  enter  into  that 
brake :  ^  and  so  every  one  acconling  to  his  cue. 

Enter  Puck  behiiul. 

Piicl.  What  henii)en  home-spuns  have  we 
swaggering  here. 
So  near  the  cradle  of  the  fairy  queen  ?  80 

What,  a  play  toward  I'    I  '11  be  an  auditor ; 
An  actor  too,  perhaiis,  if  I  see  cause. 

Quin.  Speak,  Pyramus.  Thisby,  stand  forth. 

P^r.    Thi«hy,    the    flowers    of    odious   savours 

Bwecw, — 
Quin.  Odours,  odours. 

P^.  odours  savours  sweet: 

So  hath  thy  breath,  my  dearest  Thisby  dear. 
But  hark,  a  voice !  stay  thou  but  here  awhile. 

And  by  and  by  I  will  to  thee  appear.  [Exit. 

Pud.  A  stranger  Pyramus  than  e'er  played 
here.  [Aside;  then  exit.     »o 

Mu.  Must  I  speak  now  ? 
Quin.  Ay,  marry,  must  you;  for  you  must 


t  PrtMnt,  i.e.  represeDt         <  Brake,  thicket 
*  Toward,  te.  ready  to  be  acted. 


Understand  he  goes  but  to  see  a  noise  that  he 

heard,  and  is  to  come  again.  94 

This.  Most  radiant  Pyramus,  most  li1y>white  of 
hue. 

Of  colour  like  the  red  rose  on  triumphant  brier. 
Most  brisky  juvenaM  and  eke  most  lovely  Jew, 

As  true  as  truest  horse,  that  yet  would  never  tire, 
I  '11  meet  thee,  Pyramus,  at  Niimy's  tomb. 

Quin.  "  Ninus'  tomb,"  man :  why,  you  must 
not  speak  that  yet;  that  you  answer  to  Pyra- 
mus: you  speak  all  your  part  at  once,  cues 
and  all. — Pyramus  enter:  your  cue  is  past;  it 
is,  "never  tire." 

This.  O, — As  true  as  truest    horse,   that    yet 
would  never  tire. 

Re-enter  Puck,  icanng  his  handy  and  then  re- 
tires; and  Bottom  with  an  a^s  head. 

Pf/r.   If  I  were  fair,  Thisby,  I  were  only  thine. 
Qiiin.  U   monstrous  I    O   strange!    w^e  are 
haunted.  —  Prav,    masters  I     fly,    masters!  — 
Help ! 

[Exeunt  Quince^  Smig,  Flute,  Snout,  and 

Starveling. 
Q  Puck.  I  '11  follow  you,  I W  leail  you  'bout  a> 
round. 

Through  bog,  through  bi*ook,  through  bush, 
through  brake,  through  brier:  iioi 

Sometime  a  hoi-se  I  '11  be,  sometime  a  hound, 

A  hog,  a  headless  bear,  sometime  a  fire; 
And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  gi'unt,  and  roar,  I 

and  bum, 

Like  horse,   hound,  hog,  bear,  fire,  at  every" 
turn.  [Exit."^] 

Bot.  Why  do  they  run  awayt  this  is  a  kna- 
very of  them  to  make  me  afeard. 

Re-enter  Snout. 

Snout.  O  Bottom,  thou  art  chang'd !  what 
do  I  see  on  thee? 

Bot.  What  do  you  see  ?  you  see  an  ass-head 
of  your  own,  do  you  ?  [Exit  Snout.     120 

Re-enter  Quince. 

Quin.  Bless  thee.  Bottom !  bless  thee !  thou 
art  translated.  [Exit, 

Bot.  I  see  their  knavery:  this  is  to  make  an 
ass  of  me;  to  fright  me,  if  they  could.    But  I 

*  Juvenal,  youth. 
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will  nut  Htir  from  this  place,  do  wtiut  they 
can;  I  wi!l  walk  up  and  down  here,  and  1  will 
sing,  that  they  ahnll  hear  I  am  not  afraid. 

The  ouhI  cock'  bo  black  of  bue. 

With  orange-Uxny  bill. 
The  throstle'  with  bia  note  so  true.  130 

Tho  wren  with  little  quill,'— 
Tiia.   l^Afpateniiiff]   What  an^rgl  wakes  me 
from  my  flowery  bed  i 


Hot.  [Siiiffi} 

Ths  finch,  the  sparrow  and  the  Uik, 

The  ptain^gon^  cuckoo  gmy. 
Whose  note  full  niatif  a  miui  doth  nwrk. 
And  ilarea  not  answer  aey; — 
for,  indeed,  who  would  set   his  wit  to  sn  fot4- 
ish  a  bird?  who  would  give  a  bird  the  lie, 
though  he  cry  "cuckoo"  never  90? 

Tiia.  I  pray  thee,  gentle  mortal,  sing  again: 
Mine  ear  is  much  enamoured  of  tbv  note;  ^41 


So  ia  mine  eye  eiithmlled  to  thy  sbnpc;        iij 
And  thy  f;»ir  virtiie'ii  force  perforce  doth  move 

On  the  fimt  vifw,  to  nay,  to  awear,  I  love  thee. 

But.  Methinkit,  miHtresH,  yuii  should  have 
little  reason  for  that:  ami  yet,  t<)  siiy  the  truth, 
reason  and  love  keep  tittle  comjiauy  together 
now-a-ihiys;  the  iiioi-e  the  pity  that  some  honest 
neighbours  willnot  make  them  friends.  Nay,  I 
can  gleek*  ujMiii  occasion.  ix 

Titu.  Thou  art  aa  wise  aa  thou  art  beau- 
tiful. 

Hot.    Not  so,   neither;    hut   if  I   had   wit 

I  Oiutl  cmi.  bUrkbirxl.  i  Thntllt.  thnuh. 


lOugh  to  get  out  of  this  wood,  I  have  ei 


Tita.  Out  of  this  wood  do  not  desire  to  g«' 
Thou  shalt  remain  here,  whether  thou  vih 


[  I  am  a  aj.irit  o: 
The  summer  still  doth  tend  upon  my  sUlc: 
And  I  do  love  thee:  therefore,  go  with  me;] 
I'll  give  thee  fairiea  to  attend  on  thee,  W 
And  they  shall  fetch  thee  jewels  from  the  dnlt 
And  eing  while  thou  on  preaseil  flowu*  M 

[And  I  will  purge  thy  mortal  groMiieMX) 
That  thou  shalt  like  an  airy  spirit  go. —  ] 
Peasebloasom!  Cobwebl  Moth!  and  Mustinl- 
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Enter  Peaseblossom,  Cobweb,  Moth,  and 

MUSTARDSEED. 

Peas.  Ready. 

Coh.  And  I. 

Moth.  And  I. 

My*.  And  I. 

AU.  Where  shall  we  go? 

Tita.  Be  kind,  and  courteous  to  this  gen- 
tlem;ui ; 
Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  ey<  s; 
)T  Feed  him  with  apricocks  and  dewberries,^ 
(With   purple   grapes,   green   figs,   and   miil- 
\  ben-iea;  170 

5  The  honey-baga  steal  from  the  humble-bees, 

<  And  for  night-tajwrs  crop  their  waxen  thighs, 
(And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow-worm's 
i         eyes, 

^To  have  my  love  to  bed  and  to  arise; 

<  And  pluck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies 
1  To  fan  the  moonbeams  from  his  sleeping  eyes:] 

No<l  to  him,  elves,  and  do  him  courtesies. 

Peas.  Hail,  mortal  I 

Coh.  Hail! 

Moth.  Hail!  I80 

Mus.  Hail ! 

Bot.  I  cry  your  worshijw  mercy,  heartily: — 
I  beseech  your  worshi[)'s  name. 

Colt.  Cobweb. 

Bot.  I  shall  desire  you  of  more  acquaint- 
ance, good  Master  Cobweb:  if  I  cut  my  finger, 
I  shall  make  bold  with  you. — Your  name, 
honest  gentleman  ? 

Peas.  Peaseblossom.  189 

Bot.  [  I  pray  you,  commend  me  to  Mistress 
Squash,^  your  mother,  and  to  Master  Peascotl, 
your  father.  ]  Good  Master  Peaseblossom,  I 
shall  desire  you  of  more  acquaintance  too. — 
Your  name,  I  beseech  you,  sir? 

Mns.  Mustardseed. 

Bot.  Good  Master  Mustardseed,  I  know 
your  patience  well:  that  same  cowardly,  giant- 
like ox-beef  hath  devoured  many  a  gentleman 
of  your  house:  I  promise  you  your  kindred 
hath  made  my  eyes  water  ere  now.  I  desire 
you  of  more  acquaintance,  good  Master  Mus- 
tardseed. 201 


Tita.  Come,  wait  upon  him;  lead  him  to  my 

bower.  202 

The  moon  me  thinks  looks  with  a  watery  eye; 

And  when  she  weeps,  weeps  every  little  flower, 

Lamenting  some  enforced^  chastity. 

Tie  up  my  love's  tongue,  bring  him  silently. 

[ExeurU. 

Scene  H.     Another  jxirt  of  the  wood. 

Enter  Oberon. 

Ohe.  I  wonder  if  Titania  be  awak'd ; 
Then,  wluit  it  wa^  tliat  next  came  in  her  eye, 
Which  she  must  dote  on  in  extremity.* — 
Here  comes  my  messenger. 

Enter  PrcK. 

How  now,  mad  spirit  I 
What  nififht-rule^   now   about   this   haunted 


grove 


1 


1  Deuiberriet,  the  froH  of  IMmi  ecefitu,  resembling  a 
small  blackberry.  *  Sqwuh,  an  immature  peascod. 


PhcI\  My  mistress  with  a  monster  is  in 
luve. 
Near  to  her  close  and  consticrated  bower, 
While  she  was  in  her  dull  and  sleeping  hour, 
A  crew  of  patches,"  rude  media nic.als, 
Tliat  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stalls,   10 
Were  met  together  to  rehearse  a  l)lay. 
Intended  for  great  Theseus'  nuj)tial-day. 
The  shallowest  thick-skin  of  tliat  Imrreii  moiI,'' 
Who  Pynimus  presented  in  their  sport, 
Forsook  his  scene,  and  enter'd  in  a  brake: 
When  I  did  him  at  this  advant;«ge  take, 
An  ass's  nole'*  I  fixed  on  his  head: 
f  Anon  his  Thisl)e  must  be  answered. 
And  forth  my  mimic^  comes.  When  they  him 

As  wild  geese  that  the  creeping  fowler  eye,  80 
Or  russet-pated  choughs,**^  many  in  sort. 
Rising  and  cawing  at  the  gun's  rejwrt, 
Sever  themselves  and  madly  sweep  the  sky,] 
So,  at  his  sight,  away  his  fellows  fly; 
And,  at  our  stiimp,  here  o'er  and  o'er  one  falls; 
He  murder  cries  and  help  from  Athens  calku 

'  Enforced,  violated. 

*  In  extremity,  i.e.  extremely. 
»  yight-rule,  night-sport. 

0  Patches,  low,  common  fellowa 
'  Barren  sort,  dull  company. 

*  Nole,  head:  sometimes  spelt  nowl. 

*  Mimic,  actor.  ^  ChovghM,  jackdaws. 
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^  Their  sense  thus  weak,  lost  with  their  fears 
■]         thus  strong, 

Made   senseless    things    begin   to   do   them 
)         wrong; 

For  briers  and  thorns  at  their  apparel  snatch; 
Some,  sleeves, — some,  hats; — from  yieldersall 
things  catch.  '\  so 

I  led  them  on  in  this  distracted  fear. 
And  left  sweet  Pyramus  translated  there: 
When  in  that  moment, — so  it  came  to  pass, — 
Titania  wak'd  and  straightway  lov'd  an  ass. 
Obe.  This  falls  out  better  than  I  could  de- 
vise. 
But  hajst  thou   yet  latch'd^   the  Athenian's 

eyes 
With  the  love- juice,  as  I  did  bid  thee  do? 
Puck.  I  took  him  sleeping,— that  is  finish'd 
too, — 
And  the  Athenian  woman  by  his  side; 
That,  when  he  wak'd,  of  force ^  she  must  be 
ey'd.  40 

Enter  Hermia  ai\d  Demetrius. 

Ohe.  Stand  close:  this  is  the  same  Athenian. 
PmcX*.  This  is  the  woman,  but  not  this  the 

man. 
Dem,  O,  why  rebuke  you  him  that  loves  you 
so? 
Lay  breath^  so  l)itter  on  your  bitter  foe. 
Her.  Now  I  but  chide;  but  I  should  use  thee 
worse, 
For  thou,   I   fear,  hast  given   me  cause   to 

curse. 
If  thou  hast  slain  Lysander  in  his  sleep, 
Being  o'er  shoes  in  blood,  plunge  in  the  deep, 
And  kill  me  too. 

The  sun  was  not  so  true  unto  the  day  so 

As  he  to  me:  would  he  have  stol'n  away 
From  sleeping  Hermia?     I  '11  believe  as  soon 
This  whole  earth  may  be  bor'd,  and  that  the 

moon 
May  through   the  centre  creep,  and  so  dis- 
please 
Her  brothei^'s  noontide  with  the  Antijxnles. 
It  cannot  be  but  thou  hast  murder'd  him; 
;QSo  should   a  murderer  look, — so   dead,"*  so 
)         grim. 


'  Lateh'd,  caught  *  Of  force,  of  necessity. 

3  Breath,  language.         *  Dead,  pallid. 
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Dem,  So  should  the  murdered  look,  and  rs> 
should  I, 
Pierc'd  through  the   heaj:^  with  your  sten 

cruelty: 
Yet  you,  the  murderer,    look  as  bright,  » 
clear,  «• 

As  yonder  Venus  in  her  glimmering  spheit. 
ffer.  What's  this  to  my  Lysander?  where- 
is  he? 
Ah,  good  Demetrius,  wilt  ihou  give  him  me! ' 
Zhm.  I  had  rather  give  his  carcass  tomj 

hounds. 
ffer.  Out,  dog!  out,  cur!  thou  driv'st  me' 
past  the  bounds 
Of  maiden's  patience.     Hast  thou  skin  him,^ 
then?  ; 

Henceforth  be  never  number'd  among  mai!]' 
O,  once  tell  true,  tell  true,  even  for  my  sake! 
Durst  thou  have  look'd  upon  him  being  awake. 
And  hast  thou  kill'd  him  sleeping?    O  brave 
touch!*  :♦ 

Could  not  a  worm,  an  adder,  do  so  much? 
An  adder  did  it;  for  with  doubler  tongue 
Than  thine,  thou  serpent,  never  adder  stung. 
Dem.  You  spend  your   passion  <m  a  mi^ 
pris'd  mood:' 
I  am  not  guilty  of  Lysander's  blood; 
Nor  is  he  dead,  for  aught  that  I  can  telL 
ffer.  I  pray  thee,  tell  me,  then,  that  he  » 

well. 
Dem.  An  if  I  could,  what  should  I  get  thei^ 

fore? 
ffer.  A  privilege,  never  to  see  me  morv:— 
And  from  thy  hated  presence  part  I  so:       ;* 
See  me  no  more,  whether^  he  be  dead  or  no. 

[ExU. 
Dem.  There  is  no  following  her  in  this  fierw 
vein: 
Here  therefore  for  a  while  I  will  remain. 
Q  So  sorrow's  heaviness  doth  heavier  gn>w 
For  debt  that  bankrupt  sleep  doth  sorrow  owf ; 
Which  now  in  some  slight  measure  it  will  j»y. 
If  for  his  tender®  here  I  make  some  stay.  ] 

[Lies  down  and  slf^pf- 
Obe.  What  hast  thou  done  ?  thou  hast  ml*- 
taken  quite 


*  Brave  touch,  i.e.  brave  stroke,  noble  exploit 
*Ona  misprit'd  mood,  in  a  misUken  anger. 
'  Whether,  pronoanoed  here  as  a  monosyllable. 
'  His  tender,  his.  %.€.  sleep's  offer. 
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Ajid  bud  the  love-jiiice  on  some  tnie-love'a 

;COf  thy  miapriaion '  muBt  perforce  eiuiue  K 
'^Sometruelovetum'djandnotaftilBetum'd  true. 
/  Piii-k.  Then  fate  o'er-niles;  that,  one  man 
\  holding  troth, 

<  A  millioD  fail,  confounding  oath  on  oath.' 

<  Obe."^  About  the  wood  go  swifter  than  the 


And  Helena  of  Athens  look  thou  find: 
All  fancj-slck'  she  is,  and  pale  of  cheer,* 
With  sighs  of  love,  that  costs  the  fresh  blood 

By  some  illusion  see  thou  bring  her  here: 
I  'II  charm  his  eyes  against  she  do  appear. 

Fui:k.  I  go,  I  go;  look  how  I  go,^  lo* 

Swifter  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow. 

[ExU. 
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Obf.      Flower  of  this  purple  dye,  iw 

Hit  with  Cupid's  archery, 
[iSyiwetet  the  juice  offioiter  on  Demetriit^ 

Sink  in  apple  of  his  eye. 
When  his  love  he  doth  espy. 
Let  her  shine  as  gloriously 
As  the  Venus  of  the  sky. 
When  thou  wak'st,  if  she  be  by, 
fieg  of  her  for  reme<ly. 


>  Mitpritian,  ml*t4ke. 

>  Confounding  oath  on 
■Iter  uMiUier. 


Re-enter  Puck. 
Puvk.  Captain  of  our  fairy  band,  ii 

Helena  is  here  at  hand; 

And  the  youth,  mistook  by  ue, 

Pleading  for  a  lover's  fee. 

Shall  we  tbeir  fond  pageant  see? 

LonI,  what  fools  these  mortals  be ! 
Obt.      Stand  aside:  the  noise  they  make 

Will  cause  Demetrius  to  awake. 
[/'wi-.Tben  will  two  at  once  woo  one; 

That  must  needs  be  sport  alone; 

And  those  things  do  best  please  me 

That  befal  preposterously.  ]  i! 

>  Faney-tiek.  loTs-ilck.  *  Chttr,  conutcnuKa. 
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ACT  lU 


Enter  Helena  and  Lysander. 

Lys.  Why  sliould  you  think  that  I  should 

woo  in  acorn  ? 
Scorn  and  deiiaion  never  come  in  tears: 
Look,  when  I  vuw,  I  weep;  and  vows  so  bom, 

In  their  nativity  all  truth  apiMjai's. 
)  Q  How  can  these  things  in  me  seem  scorn  to 

.Bearing  the  batlge  of  faith,  to  prove  them 

tnie  \  ] 
Hel.  You  do  advance  your  cunning  more  and 
more. 
When  truth  kills   truth,  O   de\nlish-holy 
fray  I 
Tliese  vows  are  Hermia's:  will  you  give  her 
o'er?  i:w) 

/     Q  Weigh  oath  with  oath,  and  you  will  no- 
/         thing  weigh: 

/Your  vows  t<.)  her  and  me,  put  in  two  scales, 
<Will  even  weigh,  and  both  as  light  as  tides.] 
L>/8.   I  had  no  judgment  when  to   her  I 

swore. 
Hel.  Nor  none,  in  my  mind,  now  you  give 

her  o'er. 
Lys.  Demetrius  loves  her,  «and  he  loves  not 

vou. 
Dcm.  \^AwaHng'\  O  Helen,  goddess,  nymph, 
jKjrfect,  divine ! 
To  what,  my  love,  shall  I  compare  thine  e}Tie?^ 
CVystid  is  muddy.     O,  how  rii)e  in  show 
Thy   lij^s,   those    kissing    chenies,   tempting 
growl  110 

'.QThat   pure   congealed  white,  high  Taurus' 


< 


snow. 


,'  Fann'd  with  the  ejisteni  wind,  turns  to  a  crow 
/When  thou  hold'st  up  thy  hand:  O,  let  me  kiss 
"^This  princess  of  pure  white,  this  seal  of  bliss  I  ] 
//('/.  O  spite!  O  hell!  I  see  you  all  are  bent 
To  set  against  me  f()r  your  merriment: 
If  you  were  civil,  and  knew  courtesy, 
You  would  not  do  me  thus  much  injury. 
'  Q  Can  you  not  hate  me,  as  I  know  you  do, 
^But  you  must  join  in  souls*  to  mock  me  too? 
.  If  vou  were  men,  as  men  vou  are  in  show,  loi 
^  You  would  not  use  a  gentle  lady  so; 
('To  vow,  and  swear,  and  superpraise^  my  parts, 

'  KyM,  tliti  old  fomi  of  the  plural  of  eye. 
s  Join  in  souls,  i.e.  join  heart  and  soul. 
*  Sttperpraite,  i.e.  prai»e  to  excess. 

34() 


When  I  am  sure  you  hate    me  with  joor 

heai*t8.] 
You  both  are  rivals,  and  love  Hermia; 
And  now  both  rivals,  to  mock  Helena: 
A  trim*  exploit,  a  manly  euterprise. 
To  conjure  teai*s  up  in  a  poor  nuiid's  eyes 
Q  With  your  derision !  none  of  noble  scat 
Would  so  offend  a  virgin,  and  extort  i« 

A  jxx^r  soul's  patience,  all  to  make  you  sport] 

Lys.  You  are  unkind,  Demetrius;  W  n«»i9'; 
For  you  love  Hermia,  this  you  know  I  know: 
And   here,  with  all  good  will,  with  all  my 

heait. 
In  HeiTuia's  love  I  yield  you  up  my  part; 
And  yours  of  Helena  to  me  bequeath. 
Whom  I  do  love,  and  will  do  till  my  death. 

Nf'l.  Never  did  mockers  waste  more  i«l^ 
breath. 

Pern.  Lysander,  keep  thy  Hermia;  I  will 
none : 
If  e'er  I  lov'd  her,  all  that  love  is  gone.       i> 
My  heart  with  her  but  as  guest- wise  s»»joiim'd. 
And  now  to  Helen  is  it  home  retm  u\l. 
There  to  remain. 

Lys.  Helen,  it  is  not  so. 

Bern.  Disparage  not  the  faith  thou  dost  D"t 
know. 
Lest,  to  thy  peril,  thou  aby  it*  dear. — 
Look,  where  thy  love  comes;  yonder  is  thv 
dear. 

Re-enter  Herhia. 

Iler.  Q  Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his 
function  takei*. 
The  ear  more  quick  of  a])prehension  makes: 
Wherein  it  doth  imjMiir  the  seeing  sense. 
It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompense.  ]    !*• 
Tliou  art  not  by  mine  eye,  Lysander,  found; 
Mine  ear,  I  thank  it,  brought  me  to  thy  sound. 
But  why  unkindly  didst  thou  leave  me  sn? 
Lys.  Why  should  he  stay,  whom  love  doth 

press  to  go? 
Her.  What  love  could  ])reF8  Lysander  fr»ni 

my  side  ? 
Lys.  Lysander's  love,  that  would  not  let  him 
bide, — 
Fair  Helena,  who  more  engilds  the  night 
Than  all  yon  fiery  oes  and  eyes  of  light. 


4  r/im  =  pretty:  (used  ironicallyX         ^  Abp it,  p^y  '•* •* 


ACT  III.  ScwH  i. 

^[Wby  seek'st  thou  me!  could  Dot  tbis  nu 

thee  know, 
The  hate  I  l)ear  thee  made  me  leave  thee  w 
Her,  You  apeak  nut  ait  you  think :  it  c 
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not  be. 
Ik),   Lo,  abe  is  oue  of  this  confede nicy : 
Now  1  jjercfive  they  have  conjoin'd  till  three     , 
To  faahiou  this  false  sport,  iu  spite  of  me. 
lujurioua  Ilennia:  most  ungrateful  maid! 
Have  vou  consplr'd,  have  yuu  with  these  con- 

triv'd  1 

To  liait  me  with  this  foul  deriition  I 
Is  ;i!l  the  cimiwel  that  we  too  hHve  riiarJ, 
The  sisters'  vows,  tlie  bom's  that  we  have  B|ieiit, 
When  we  luive  i;hiil  the  liiisly-fouted  time  -.MO 
F..r  iiiiiiinf,'  u^—O.  is  all  forgoti 
All  M'li.>,l-d;iy»'  frieiiJHhi]!.  vhildhoiHl  iiiiio- 

'.^ \Vv,  Ilermio.  like  twi)  ArtiKciHil  goib,' 
,  Have  with  our  neekJN^  creahxl  both  ont  flower,    | 
',  Both  oil  une  samjiler.  Hitting  on  one  cushion, 
>Both  wiiililing  of  one  sung,  both  iu  one  key; 

,  Had  been  incorporate.     So  wo  grew  together, 
r  Like  to  a  double  cherry,  Meeiniiig  |iartetl, 

^Two  lovely  lierries  moulde<l  on  iiiie  otem; 
-So,  with  two  Heetuiug  bodies,  but  one  lieiiit: 

',  Two  of  the  hrHt,  like  eoaU  in  bt-rvihlry. 


<  Due  but  U 


ml  ci 


ie<l  with  01 


j   But  by  your  setting  on,  by  your  consent 
I    What  though  I  be  not  so  in  gmce  as  yoi 
I   So  bung  u[>on  with  love,  so  fortunal*!, 
I    But  miserable  most,  to  love  uiilov'il? 
This  you  should  pity  rather  tbiui  despist 


And  will  you  rent  our  ancient  love  aximtlei', 
To  join  with  men  in  scorning  your  [xior  frinid?   ', 
;[It  is  not  friendly,  'tis  not  ni;iiilenly:  j 

/Our  sei,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it,         | 
/Hiuugh  I  alone  do  feel  the  injury.^  '-'i» 

J/er.  I  am  amazed  at  your  ]iiissional«  woril.4,  ' 
I  scorn  you  not:  it  seenw  that  you  acorn  me.  ' 
',     [  I/el.  Have  you  not  set  Lysander,  as  in 

i  To  follow  me  and  jiraise  my  eyes  and  face  ?        I 

',  And  made  your  other  love,  Demetrius— 

,  Who  even  but  now  did  spurn  me  with  his 

;      foot—  . 

:-To  call  me  goddess,  nymph,  divine  and  rare,      | 
'/  Precious,  celestial  t    Wherefore  speaks  he  this   I 
'  To  ber  be  hates  I  and  wherefore  doth  Lysander 
/  Deny  your  love,  so  rich  witliin  bis  soul, 
!And  tender  me,  forsooth,  affection,  230 


1  Artijiciai  ffodt,  i 


>  A'rrldi,  HMdlet 
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Iler.  I  understand  not  what  you  mean  by, 
this.  ] 

Ilel.  Ay,  do,  pers^ver,  counterfeit  sad  looks, 
Mnhe  mouths  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back; 
QWink  each  at  other:  bold  the  sweet  jest  up:' 
This  sport,  well  carried,  shall  l>e  chronicled.]  '. 
If  ymi  bnve  any  pity,  grace,  or  mannem. 
You  wouhl  not  make  me  such  an  argument. 
But  fare  ye  well:  't  is  partly  my  own  fault; 
Which  death  or  absence  soon  shall  remedy. 
347 
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ACTUL 


Ly%,  Stay,  gentle  Helena;  hear  my  excuse: 
)QMy  love,  my  life,  my  soul,  fair  Helena! 
^     Hd,  O  excellent ! 

Her,  Sweet,  do  not  scorn  her  so. 

Dem,  If  she  cannot  entreat,  I  can  compel. 
Ly^,  Thou  canst  compel  no  more  than  she 
entreat: 

^Thy  threats  have  no  more  strength  than  her 
^,        weak  prayers.]  260 

Helen,  I  love  thee;  by  my  life,  I  do: 
I  swear  by  that  which  I  will  lose  for  thee, 
To  prove  him  false  that  says  I  love  thee  not 
Dem.  I  say  I  love  thee  more  than  he  can  do. 
Ly%,  If  thou  say  so,  withdraw,  and  prove 

it  too. 
Dem.  Quick,  come ! 

Her,  Lysaiider,  whereto  tends  all  this? 

\Seizinjg  hold  of  Lysmuier  to  stop  him, 

Lys,  Away,  you  Ethiope ! 

5     \_Dem.  No,  no;  he'll — sir, 

J  Seem  to  break  loose;  take  on  as  you  would 

\         follow, 

^But  yet  come  not:  you  are  a  tame^  man,  go! 
)     Lys.  [Struggling  to  get  loose  from  Hermia] 
^Hang  off,  thou  cat,  thou  burr!  vile  thing,  let 

\  loose,  2(30 

J  Or  I  will  shake  thee  from  me  like  a  serpent ! 
^     Her.  Why  are  you  grown  so  rude?  what 

change  is  this? 
Sweet  love, — 

i     Lys,         Thy  love !  out,  tawny  Tartar,  out  I 
,  Out,  loatheil  medicine  !  hated  poison,  hence ! 
Her.  Do  you  not  jest  ? 
Hel.  Yes,  sooth;  and  so  do  you. 

Lys.  ]  Demetrius,  I  will  keep  my  word  with 

thee. 
Dem.  I  would  I  had  your  bond,  for  I  per- 
ceive 
A  weak  bond  holds  you :  I  '11  not  trust  your 
word. 
\^Lys.  What,  should  I  hurt  her,  strike  her, 
kill  her  dead  ? 
<  Although  I  hate  her,  I  '11  not  harm  her  so.]  270 
I     Her.  Q  What,  can  you  do  me  greater  harm 

than  hate? 
'  Hate  me !  wheref 6re  ?  O  me !  what  means  my 
\         love?] 
Am  not  I  Hermia?  are  not  you  Lysander? 


1  Tamt,  spiritleBi. 
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I  am  as  fair  now  as  I  was  erewhile. 

Since  night  you  lov'd  me;  yet  since  night  ?oa 

left  me: 
Why,  then  you  left  nae — O,  the  gods  forbid'.— 
In  earnest,  shall  I  say  ? 

Lys.  Ay,  by  my  life; 

Q  And  never  did  desire  to  see  Uiee  more. 
Therefore  be  out  of  hope,  of  question,  doabcQ 
Be  certain,  nothing  truer;  't  is  no  jest        » 
That  I  do  hate  thee,  and  love  Helena. 
Her.  [Leaving  hold  of  Lymxtider^  and  tvnM§ 

to  Helena]    O  me! — you  juggler!*  Tcw 

canker-blossom ! 
You  thief  of  love !  what,  have  you  come  bj 

night 
And  stoFn  my  love's  heart  from  him  ? 

ZHel.  Fine,i'faitli: 

Have  you  no  modesty,  no  maiden  shame, 
No  touch  of  bashf ulness  ?   What,  wiU  you  ieu 
Impatient  answers  from  my  gentle  tongue? 
Fie,  ^e\  you  counterfeit,  you  puppet,  you  I 
Her.  Puppet?  why  so?  ay,  that  way  goes' 

the  game. 
Now  I  perceive  that  she  hath  made  compare 
Between  our  statures;   she  hath   urg'd  ha 

height ;  91 

And  with  her  personage,  her  tall  personage. 
Her  height,  forsooth,  she  hath  prevailed  with 

him. 
And  are  you  grown  so  high  in  his  esteem. 
Because  I  am  so  dwarfish  and  so  low  ? 
How  low  am  I,  thou  painted  maypole  ?  speak: 
How  low  am  I  ?    I  am  not  yet  so  low 
But  that  my  nails  can  reach  unto  thine  eye& 
Hel.  I   pray  you,  though   you   mock  me, 

gentlemen. 
Let  her  not  hurt  me :  I  was  never  curst;'  a* 
I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  shrewishness; 
I  am  a  right*  maid  for  my  cowardice : 
Let  her  not  strike  me.     You  perhaps  mar 

think, 
Because  she  is  something  lower  than  myself. 
That  I  can  match  her. 

Her.  Lower !  hark,  again.  ] 

Hel.  Grood  Hermia,  do  not  be  so  bitter  with 

me. 
I  evermore  did  love  you,  Hermia, 


>  Juggler,  here  pronounced  as  a  triayllable. 

s  Cur9t,  shrewish,  bad-tempered.         «  Right,  true. 
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Did  ever  keep  your  counsela,  never  wronged 

you; 
Save  that,  in  love  unto  Demetrius, 
I  told  him  of  your  stealth^  unto  this  wood,  sio 
He  followed  you;  for  love  I  followed  him; 
But  he  hath  chid  me  hence  and  threatened  me 
To  strike  me,  spurn  me,  nay,  to  kill  me  too: 
And  now,  so  you  will  let  me  quiet  go. 
To  Athens  will  I  bear  my  folly  back, 
And  follow  you  no  farther:  let  me  go: 
You  see  how  simple  and  how  fond  I  am. 

Her.  Why,  get  you  gone:  who  is't  that 
hinders  you? 

Hd,  A  foolish  heart,  that  I  leave  here  behind. 

Her.  What,  with  Lysander  ? 

Hel.  With  Demetrius,  sao 

Zy«.  Be  not  afi-aid;  she  shall  not  harm  thee, 
Helen. 

Dem.  No,  sir,  she  shall  not,  though  you  take 
her  part. 

^  Hd.  O,  when  she 's  angry,  she  is  keen  and 
\         shrewd  I 

She  was  a  vixen  when  she  went  to  school ; 
:  And  though  she  be  but  little,  she  is  fierce. 
:     Her.  "Little"  again  I   nothing  but  "low" 
;         and  "little:" 

Why  will  you  suffer  her  to  flout  me  thus? 
'.  Let  me  come  to  her. 

Ly».  Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf; 

You  minimus^  of  hind'ring  knot-grass  made; 
You  bead,  you  acorn. 

Dem..  You  are  too  officious    330 

In  her  behalf  tnat  scorns  vour  services. 
Let  her  alone:  speak  not  of  Helena; 
Take  not  her  part;  for,  if  thou  dost  intend 
Never  so  little  show  of  love  to  her. 
Thou  shalt  aby'  it.  ] 

Ly%.  Now  she  holds  me  not; 

Now  follow,  if  thou  darest,  to  try  whose  right, 
Of  thine  or  mine,  is  most  in  Helena. 

Dtin.  Follow!  nay,  I'll  go  with  thee,  cheek 
by  jole.* 

\Exennt  Lysmider  and  Demetrius. 

Her.  You,  mistress,  all  this  coiF  is  'long  of 
you: 
Nay,  go  not  back. 

Hd.  I  will  not  trust  you,  I,     340 

1  Stealth,  secret  going.  *  Minimtu,  minim. 

*  Ahy,  pay  for.        «  Cheek  byjole,  i.e.  tide  by  side. 
<  Coil,  disturbance. 


Nor  longer  stay  in  your  curst  company.  S4i 
Your  hands  than  mine  are  quicker  for  a  fray. 
My  legs  are  longer  though,  to  run  away. 

[Exit. 
Her.  I  am  amaz'd,  and  know  not  what  to  say. 

[Exit. 
Obe.  This  is  thy  negligence:  still  thou  mis- 
tak'st, 
Or  else  committ'st  thy  knaveries  wilfully. 
Puck.  Believe  me,  king  of  shadows,  I  mis- 
took. 
Did  not  you  tell  me  I  should  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  had  on? 
[And  so  far  blameless  proves  my  enterprise, 
That  I  have  'nointed  an  Athenian's  eyes;     351 
And  so  far  am  I  glad  it  so  did  sort^ 
As  this  their  jangling  I  esteem  a  sport.  ] 
Ol>e.  Tliou  see'st  these  lovers  seek  a  place  to 
fight: 
Hie  therefore,  Robin,  ovei*cast  the  night; 
[The  starry  welkin''  cover  thou  anon 
With  drooping  fog  as  black  as  Acheron,  ] 
And  lead  these  testy  rivals  so  astray 
As  one  come  not  within  another's  way. 
[Like  to  Lysander  sometime  frame  thy  tongue, 
Then  stir  Demetrius  up  with  bitter  wrong;*  3«i 
And  sometime  rail  thou  like  Demetrius; 
And  from  each  other  look  thou  lead  them  thus,] 
Till  o'er  their  brows  death-counterfeiting  sleep 
With  leaden  legs  and  l:>atty*'  wings  doth  creep: 
Then  crush  this  herb  into  Lysander's  eye; 
Whose  li(pior  hath  this  virtuous  proj)erty. 
To  take  from  thence  all  error  with  his^^  might, 
And  make  his  eyelmlls  roll  with  wontetl  sight 
When  they  next  wake,  all  this  derision       370 
Shall  seem  a  dream  and  fruitless  vision, 
Q  And  kick  to  Athens  shall  the  lovers  wend,** 
With  league  whose  date  till  death  shall  never 

end. 
Whiles  I  in  this  affair  do  thee  employ, 
I  '11  to  my  queen  and  beg  her  Indian  boy; 
And  then  I  will  her  charmed  eye  release 
From  monster's  view,  and  all  things  shall  be 
I>eace. 
Pucl\  My  fairy  lord,  this  must  be  done  with 
haste, 
For  night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full  fast. 


*  Sort,  result,  torn  out 

*  Wrong,  insult 

10  His,  iU  (the  flower'sX 
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'  Welkin,  sky. 
•  Batty,  bat-like 
"  Wend,  go. 


A   MIDSUMMEB  NIOHTS  DBKAU. 


And  yooder  shineB  Atirora's  harbinger;'      sm 
vhoae  approuch,  ghosts,  wandering  here 
'i         and  there, 

,'Troo]>  home  to  eburchyardB:  damned  spirita 
;        all 

r,Tbat  in  croaswavB  and  flooiis  have  burial, 
'Already  to  their  wormj  beda  are  gone; 
'For  fear  lest  day  should  look  their  ahaniea 
1        upon, 


SAt 


They  wilfully  themaelTes  exile  from  ligbt. 
And  must  for  aye  consort  with  bUck-lro»'J 
night 
f%«.  But  we  ore  spirits  of  anotber  aort: 
1  with  the  morning's  love  have  trft  made  ^mI 
And,  like  a  forester,  the  groves  may  tre*il» 
Even  till  the  eastern  g&te,  all  fiery-red. 
Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blessed  beuA 
TuniB  into  yellow  gold  his  salt  green  ■trains 


^4£ 

^-^j,.     •#[ 

W^M 

^M 

'"'^'^^^^^H 

i£^ 

''•""••['"'■  ^""^Ji 

H 

^^3k 

RH 

^Bm 

1-xSlti^. 

BH|H^i  -4 

KSpSBi 

^liSt' 

■■%  ■     ■"  ■  '■ 

'    iHBB^ 

W 

.  But,  nutwitliHtandiiig,  buste;  make  no  delay: 
'We  may  effwt  this  biiainesu  yet  ere  day.  ] 

I'aet.  Up  and  down,  up  and  down, 

1  will  lead  them  up  alul  down: 
1  am  feiLr'd  in  field  ;\\u\  biwii: 
(irilitiii,  lead  them  u|>  and  down. 


Hei 


/{<--> 


hgt.  Where 

Bjieak  thuu  now. 
/*Mot-.  Here, villain;  drawni 

art  thuu  \ 


thou,  proud    l>emetrius^ 
■ady.  Where 


Lyi.  I  will  b 

/'(Hi-. 

To  [ilainer*  ground. 

\Exit  Lfftander,  a»  fotlomng  the  tmct. 

JU-eater  DEHETRK-ti. 
Jkm.  Lysander!   speak  ^aiu: 

Thou  runaway,  thou  coward,  art  thou  fltd! 
Sjteak  \  In  some  bush)  Where  duet  thi>u  bid( 
thy  head  t 
J'uri:  Tliou  cowanl,  art  thou  bragging  "i' 
the  stars, 
Telling    the  bushes    that    thou    lookVt  fi' 


■  Plaiiur.  man  lev 


ACT  111   8«iM  3 

!  And  wilt  not  come?    t*^™«' 

J  tlioii  child; 

',  I'll  whip  thee  with  a  rod:  he  Le  defil'd         410 

^  That  draws  a  Bwurd  on  thee.  2 

Deal.  Yea,  art  thou  there? 

I'ikI.  Follow  my  voice:  we'll  try  no  iiuiii- 
hood  here.  [Ex-miU. 

Ite-eider  LraAHDEB. 

Ly*.  Hegoeabeforemeand  still  dares  me  on: 

When  I  come  where  he  calls,  then  he  \» 


A  MID8UMMEH  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


ACT  III.  f 


The  villain  is  much  ligfat«r-beerd  than  I:    m 
I  fdUowed  taut,  but  faster  he  did  fly; 
That  fallen  am  I  in  dark  uneven  way, 
And  here  will  n»t  me.     {Lie*  dowm.^    Come, 

thou  gentle  <lay ! 
For  if  but  once  thou  show  me  thy  gray  light, 
I  '11  find  Demetrius,  and  revenge  this  sjiite. 

lie-enter  Puck  and  Deubtrii's. 
I'ttck.  Ho,  ho,  ho,  ho!   Coward,  why  com'at 
thou  not?  *n 


J      Dett^  [Abide  me,'  if  thou  dar'at ;  for  well  I 
S         wot*  »aa 

',  Thou  runn'rt  before  me,  ghifting  every  place, 
'And  daHgt  not  stand,  nor  look  me  Id  the  face.] 
Where  art  thou  now  ? 
Pack:  Oonie  hither :  I  am  here. 

JMiii.  Nay,  then,  thou  mock'st  me.     Thou 
ahalt  bay  this  dear. 
If  ever  I  thy  face  by  daylight  see : 
Now,  go  thy  way.    Faintuess  constraineth  me 


my  length  on  this  cold  bed. 
By  day's  approach  look  to  be  visited.  430 

\_Lie»  dtncn  and  tUept, 

He-eiiter  Helena. 
Ilel.   U  weary  night,  0   long  and  t«dioaa 

night. 
Abate  thy  hours!   Shine  comforts  from  the 

That  1  may  back  to  Athens  by  daylight, 

From  these  that  my  poor  company  detest ; 
And  sleep,  that  sometime  shuts  up  sorrow's  eye, 


ACT  III.  Bcrae  2. 


A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


ACT  IV.  Sone  L 


Steal  me  awhile  from  mine  own  company. 

[Lies  down  and  sleeps. 
^     ^Fu<J:,  Yet  but  three?    Come  one  more; 
^  Two  of  both  kinds  makes  up  four. 

^  Here  she  comes,  curst  and  sad : 

'  Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad,  440 

)  Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad. "} 

lie-enter  Hermia. 

(     Her.  Q  Never  so  weary,  never  so  in  woe, 
Bedabbled  with  the  dew,  and   torn  with 
briers, 

'  I  can  no  further  crawl,  no  further  go ; 
'     My  legs  can  keep  no  pace  with  my  desires.  ] 
Here  will  I  rest  me  till  the  break  of  day. 
Heavens  shield  Lysander,  if  they  mean  a  fray! 

[Lies  down  atid  d^tps. 


Puck.  On  the  ground 

Sleep  sound : 

I  '11  apply  m 

To  your  eye. 
Gentle  lover,  remedy. 
[Sqxieezing  the  juice  on  Ljfsander's  eya. 

When  thou  wak'at, 

Thou  tak'st 

True  delight 

In  the  sight 
Of  thy  former  lady's  eye : 
And  the  country  proverb  known, 
That  every  man  should  take  his  owd, 
In  your  waking  shall  be  shown:        mi 

Jack  shall  have  Jill  • 

Nought  shall  go  ill ; 
The  man  shall  have  his  mare  again,  and  all 
shall  be  well.  [Exif. 


ACT   IV. 


Scene  I.    The  wood.    Lysander,  Demetrius, 
Helena,  and  Hermia  l^n^  asleep. 

Enter  Titan i a  and  Bottom  ;  Peaseblossom, 
Cobweb,  Moth,  Mustardseed,  and  other 
Fairies  attending;  Oberon  behind  unseen. 

Tita.  Come,  sit  thee  down  upon  this  flow'ry 
bed. 

While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy,^ 
And  stick  musk- roses  in  thy  sleek  smooth  head, 
And  kiss  thy  fair  large  ears,  my  gentle 

Bat.  Where 's  Peaseblossom  ? 
Peus.  Ready. 

Bo(.     Scratch     my     head,     Peaseblossom. 
— Where 's  Mounsieur  Cobweb  ? 
Cob.  Ready. 

Bot.  Mounsieur  Cobiveb,  good  mounsieur, 

get  you  your  weapons  in  your  hand,  and  kill 

me  a  red-hipped  humble-bee  on  the  top  of  a 

thistle;   and,  good  mounsieur,  brin«j;  me  the 

<Jhoney-biig.     Q  Do  not  fret  yourself  too  much 

<  in  the  action,  mounsieur;  and,  good  mounsieur, 

''have  a  care  the  honey- bag  break  not ;  I  would 

•  be  loath  to  have  you  overflown  with  a  honey- 

1  Coy,  caren. 
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bag,    signior. ]  -  Where's    Mounsieur  Moi- 
tardseed?  i* 

Mvs.  Ready. 

Bot.  Give  me  your  neaf,^  Mounsieur  Mus- 
tardseed. Pray  you,  leave  your  courtesy,  good 
mounsieur. 

Mas.  What 's  your  will  ? 

Bot.  Nothing,  good  mounsieur,  but  to  help 
Cavalery^  Peaseblossom  to  scratch.  I  most  to 
the  barber's,  mounsieur;  for  methinks  I  am 
marvellous  hairy  about  the  face ;  and  I  am 
such  a  tender  ass,  if  my  hair  do  but  tickle  me, 
I  must  scratch. 

Tita.  What,  wilt  thou  hear  some  music,  my 
sweet  love  ?  » 

Bot.  I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music 
Let 's  have  the  tongs  and  the  bones. 

[Bov^k  muty'. 

Tita.  Or  say,  sweet  love,  what  thou  desirst 
to  eat. 

Bot.  Truly,  a  peck  of  provender:  I  couW 
munch  your  good  dry  oat&  Methinks  I  bare 
a  great  desire  to  a  bottle*  of  hay :  good  hay. 
sweet  hay,  hath  no  fellow. 


>  Sea/,  fist  or  hand,  •omeiimes  spelt  neif. 
s  Cavalery,  for  caralero.  «  Bof fir.  tra« 


i       ACT  IV.  SoeiM  1. 


A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM. 


ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


Tita.  I  have  a  venturous  fairy  that  shall 

The  squirrel's  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  thence 
new  nut&  40 

Bot.  I  had  rather  have  a  handful  or  two  of 
dried  peas.  But,  I  pray  you,  let  none  of  your 
people  stir  me :  I  have  an  exposition^  of  sleep 
come  upon  me. 

Tita.  Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in 
my  arms. — 
Fairies,  be  gone,  and  be  all  ways^  away. — 

[Exeimt  fairies. 
Q  So  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honeysuckle 
Gently  entwist ;  the  female  ivy  so 
Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm. 
O,  how  I  love  thee !  how  I  dote  on  thee !  ]  50 

[They  sleep. 

Enter  Puck. 

Ohe.  \Advancing\  Welcome,  good  Robin. 

See'st  thou  this  sweet  sight? 
Her  dotage  now  I  do  begin  to  pity : 
For,  meeting  her  of  late  behind  the  wood, 

/f  Seeking  sweet  favours^  for  this  hateful  fool, 

/ 1  did  upbraid  her  and  fall  out  with  her ; 

'  For  she  his  hairy  temples  then  had  rounded* 

?  With  coronet  of  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers ; 

/And  that  same  dew,  which  sometime  on  the 

/  buds 

J  Was  wont  to  swell  like  round  and  orient 

*  pearls,  &» 

<  Stood  now  within  the  pretty  flowerets*  eyes, 

'  Like  tears,  that  did  their  own  disgrace  bewail] 
When  I  had  at  my  pleasure  tfiunted  her. 
And  she  in  mild  terms  begg'd  my  patience, 
I  then  did  ask  of  her  her  changeling  child ; 
Which  straight  she  gave  me,  and  her  fairy 

sent 
To  bear  him  to  my  bower  in  fairy  land. 
And  now  I  have  the  boy,  I  will  undo 
This  hateful  imperfection  of  her  eyes : 

<X-Ajid,  gentle  Puck,  take  this  transformed 

\         scalp 

(From  off  the  head  of  this  Athenian  swain;  to 

*  That  he,  awaking  when  the  other  do, 

<  May  all  to  Athens  back  again  repair, 

>  JSarponfum,  a  blunder  for  disposition. 
^  All  toays,  in  all  directions. 
*  Fav<furt,  nosegays  of  flowers. 
«  Rounded,  encircled. 
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And  think  no  more  of  this  night's  accidents,    S 
But  as  the  fierce  vexation  of  a  dream.  74  ^ 

But  first  I  will  release  the  fairy  queen.  ]  > 

Be  as  thou  wast  wout  to  be ; 

[To^tcMuf/  hti'  eyes  with  an  herb. 
See  as  thou  wast  wont  to  see : 
Dian's  bud  o'er  Cupid's  flower 
Uath  such  force  and  blessed  power. 

Now,  my  Titania ;  wake  you,  my  sweet  queen. 
Tita.    My   Oberon !   what  visions   have   I 
seen !  81 

Methought  I  was  enamour'd  of  an  ass. 
Obe.  There  lies  your  love. 
Tita.  How  came  these  things  to  pass  i 

O,  how  mine  eyes  do  loathe  his  visage  now ! 
Obe.  Silence  awhile. — Robin,  take  off  this 
head. — 
Q  Titania,  music  call ;  and  strike  more  dead     J 
Than  common  sleep  of  all  these  five^  the  sense.  ^. 
Tita.  Music,  hoi  music,  such  as  chamieth^ 
sleep !  / 

Pucl'.  Now,  when  thou  wak'st,  with  thine  i 
own  f<K)l's  eyes  peep.  ]  i 

[Puck  takes  the  ass's  head  of  Bottom,  and 
ffies  away. 
Obe.  Sound,  music !  [Soft  mnsic.'\  Come,  my 
queen,  take  hands  with  me,  »0 

And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers 

be. 
Now  thou  and  I  are  new  in  amity. 
And  wiU  to-morrow  midnight  solemnly  • 
Dance  in  Duke  Theseus*  house  triumphantly, 
And  bless  it  to  all  fair  posterity : 
Q  There  shall  the  pairs  of  faithful  lovers  be      ' 
Wedded,  with  Theseus,  all  in  jollity.  ]  ^ 

Puck.  Fairy  king,  attend,  and  mark : 

I  do  hear  the  morning  lark. 
Obe.     Then,  my  queen,  in  silence  sad,^     lOO 
Trip  we  after  the  night's  shade : 
We  the  globe  can  compass  soon. 
Swifter  than  the  wandering  moon. 
Tita.  Come,  my  lord ;  and  in  our  flight. 
Tell  me  how  it  came  this  night, 
That  I  sleeping  here  was  found. 
With  these  mortals,  on  the  ground. 

[Exeunt. 
[Horns  mnded  within. 


*  Thetefivt,  i.e.  these  five  sleepers. 


«  Solemnly,  ceremoniously. 


'  Sad,  grave. 
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A  MID6UMMEB  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


JkCt  If. 


Enter  Theseus,  Hippoltta,  Eobus,  aiuf  TVatn. 

The.  Go,  one  of  you,  find  out  the  forester ; 
For  now  our  observation  *  is  performed ; 
And  since  we  have  the  vaward'  of  the  day,  no 
My  love  shall  hear  the  music  of  my  hounds. 
Uncouple  in  the  valley ;  let  them  go : 
Dispatch,  I  say,  and  find  the  forester. 

[Exit  an  Attendant. 
We  will,  fair  queen,  up  to  the  mountain's  top, 
And  mark  the  musical  confusion 
Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction. 

Hip.   I  was  with  Hercules  and  Cadmus 

once. 
When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bay*d  the  bear 
With  hounds  of  Sparta :  never  did  I  hear  119 
Such  gallant  chiding  ;^  for,  besides  the  groves, 
The  skies,  the  mountains,  every  region  near 
Seem'd  all  one  mutual  cry :  I  never  heard 
So  musical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder. 
The.  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan 

kind. 
So  flew'd,*  so  sanded,^  and  their  heads  are 

hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew ; 
,    Crook-knee'd,   and   dew-lapp'd    like  Thessa- 

lian  bulls ; 
Slow  in  pursuit,  but  match'd  in  mouth  like 

bells, 
Each  under  each.     A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  holla'd  to,  nor  cheer'd  with  horn. 
In  Crete,  in  Sparta,  nor  in  Thessaly :  I3i 

Judge   when   you    hear. — But,    soft!    what 

nymphs  are  these? 
Eye.   My  lord,  this  is  my  daughter  here 

asleep ; 
And  this,  Lysander;  this  Demetrius  is; 
This  Helena,  old  Nedar's  Helena: 
I  wonder  of  their  being  here  together. 

The.  No  doubt  they  rose  up  early  to  observe 
The  rite  of  May ;  and,  hearing  our  intent. 
Came  here  in  grace  of  our  solemnity. 
But  speak,  Egeua ;  is  not  this  the  day  140 

That    Hermia   should    give    answer   of   her 

choice  ? 


I  Ohifervaiion,  ue.  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  flrat  of  May. 
«  Vatcard,  forepart. 

s  Chiding,  continual  noine ;  used  here  of  the  hounds  in 
full  cry.  4  Flew'd,  having  large  hanging  chaps. 

*  Sanded,  sandy-coloure*!. 
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Ege.  It  is,  my  lord.  m 

The.  Go,  bid  the  huntsmen  wake  them  with 

their  horns. 

[Ejnt  an  Attendant.     Horn*  ani  Atutt 

within.  LtfiandeTy  Demetrius,  HeieM, 

and  Hermia  wake  and  tiart  up. 

Good  morrow,  friends. — Saint  Yalentine  » 

past: 
Begin  these  wood-birds  but  to  couple  now? 
Zy«.  Pardon,  my  lord. 

[He  and  the  regt  kneel  to  7%e$eu 
The.  1  pray  you  all,  stand  ap 

I  know  you  two  are  rival  enemies : 
How  comes  this  gentle  concord  in  the  worid, 
That  hatred  is  so  far  from  jealousy. 
To  sleep  by  hate,  and  fear  no  enmity?        1^ 

L^s.  My  lord,  I  shall  reply  amazedly, 
Half  sleep,  half  waking :  but  as  yet,  I  sw^u*, 
I  cannot  truly  say  how  I  came  here ; 
But,  as  I  think, — for  truly  would  I  speak, 
And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  so  it  is, — 
I  came  with  Hermia  hither :  our  intent 
Was  to  be  gone  from  Athens  where  we  might 
Be  without  peril  of  the  Athenian  law;— 
Eye.  Enough,  enough,  my  lord;  you  bive 
enough : 
I  beg  the  law,  the  law,  upon  his  head.—    M 
They  would  have  stol'n  away^;  they  woul«i 

Demetrius, 
Thereby  to  have  defeated  you  and  me, 
Q  You  of  your  wife  and  me  of  my  consent,—  . 
Of  my  consent  that  she  should  be  your  wife.] 
De?n.  My  lord,  fair  Helen  told  me  of  their 
stealth. 
Of  this  their  purpose  hither  to  this  wood  -, 
And  1  in  fury  hither  followed  them. 
Fair  Helena  in  fancy^  following  me. 
But,    my   good    lord,   I   wot   not   by  what 
power, —  \» 

But  by  some  power  it  is, — my  love  to  Hermia. 
Melted  as  melts  the  snow,  seems  to  me  now 
As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gawd. 
Which  in  my  childhood  I  did  dote  upon ; 
And  all  the  faith,  the  virtue  of  my  heart, 
The  object  and  the  pleasure  of  mine  eye. 
Is  only  Helena.    QTo  her,  my  lord. 
Was  I  betroth'd  ere  I  saw  Hermia : 


*  Without  peril  qf,  beyond  the  reach  of  daii$«-  trom. 
'  Infancy,  in  love,  raoved  by  love. 


err  IV.  se«M  1. 


A  MIDSUMMER  NIGBTPS  DREAM. 


ACT  IV.  8O01M  2. 


•ut,    like    in    sickneaa,    did    I    loathe   this 

food; 
;ut,  as  in  health,  come  to  my  natural  taste, 
Tow  I  do  wish  it,  love  it,  long  for  it,  I8O 

jid  will  for  evermore  be  true  to  it.  ] 

The.  Fair  lovers,  you  are  fortunately  met : 
*f  this  discourse  we  more  will  hear  anon. — 
Igeus,  I  will  overbear  your  will ; 
'or  in  the  temple,  by  and  by,  with  us 
hese  couples  shall  eternally  be  knit : 
.nd,  for    the    morning    now    is   something 

worn, 
ur  purposed  hunting  shall  be  set  aside. 
way  with  us  to  Athens !  three  and  three, 
iTe  '11  hold  a  feast  in  great  solemnity.  190 

ome,  my  Hippolyta. 

[Exeutit  Theseus^  Hippolyta,  Egeus,  and 
Tram. 

Q  Detn.  These  things  seem  small  and  undis- 

tinguishable, 
ike  far-off  mountains  turned  into  cloud& 

Her.    Methinks   I    see  these  things  with 

parted  eye, 
Hien  every  thing  seems  double. 

Hel.  So  methinks : 

nd  I  have  found  Demetrius  like  a  jewel, 
[ine  own,  and  not  mine  own.  "2 

Dem.  But  are  you  sure 

hat  we  are  well  awake  ?     It  seems  to  me 
hat  yet  we  sleep,  we  dream. — Do  not  you 

think 
he  duke  was  here,  and  bid  us  follow  him?  200 

Her.  Yea ;  and  my  father. 

Hel.  And  Hippolyta. 

Lys.    And    he  did  bid  us  follow  to  the 
temple. 

I}eni.  Why,  then,  we  are  awake :  let 's  fol- 
low him ; 
nd,  by  the  way,  let  us  recount  our  dream& 

[Ej:eutU. 

Bat.  [A^oaking]  When  my  cue  comes,  call 
le,  and  I  will  answer: — my  next  is,  ^^Most 
tir  Pyramus."  Heigh-ho!  Peter  Quince! 
lute,  the  bellows-mender !  Snout,  the  tinker! 
tarveling !  Grod  's  my  hf e,  stolen  hence,  and 
ft  me  asleep!  I  have  had  a  most  rare 
ision.  I  have  had  a  dream,  iiast  the  wit  of 
an  to  say  what  dream  it  was :  man  is  but  an 
H,  if  he  go  about  to  exix)und  this  dream, 
[ethought  I  was — there  is  no  man  can  tell 


what.  Methought  I  was, — and  methought 
I  had, — but  man  is  but  a  patch'd  fool,'  if  he 
will  offer  to  say  what  methought  I  had.  The 
eye  of  man  hath  not  heard,  the  ear  of  man 
hath  not  seen,  man's  hand  is  not  able  to  taste, 
his  tongue  to  conceive,  nor  his  heart  to  report, 
what  my  dream  was.  I  will  get  Peter  Quince 
to  write  a  ballad  of  this  dream:  it  shall  be 
called  Bottom's  Dream,  because  it  hath  no 
bottom ;  and  I  will  sing  it  in  the  latter  end  of 
our  play,  before  the  duke:  perad venture,  to 
make  it  the  more  gracious,  I  shall  sing  it  at 
her  death.  [Exit.    225 

Scene  II.   Athem.   A  room  in  Quiru^s  house. 

Enter  Quince,  Flute,  Snout,  and 
Starveling. 

Quin.  Have  you  sent  to  Bottom's  house?  is 
he  come  home  yet? 

Siur.  Me  cannot  be  heard  of.  Out  of  doubt 
he  is  transported. 

/7w.  If  he  come  not,  then  the  play  is  marr'd: 
it  goes  not  forward,*  doth  it? 

Quia,  It  is  not  possible:  you  have  not  a 
man  in  all  Athens  able  to  discharge  Pyramus 
but  he. 

Flu.  No,  he  hath  simply  the  best  wit  of  any 
handicraft  man  in  Athens.  10 

Quia.  Yea,  and  the  best  person  too;  and  he 
is  a  very  paramour  for  a  sweet  voice. 

Mu.  You  must  say  "  paragon : "  a  ])aramour 
is,  God  bless  us,  a  thing  of  naught 

Enter  Snug. 

Snug.  Masters,  the  duke  is  coming  from  the 
temple,  [  and  there  is  two  or  three  lords  and ' 
ladies  more  married:^  if  our  sport  had  gone' 
forward,  we  had  all  been  made  men. 

Q  Flu.  O  sweet  bully  Bottom !  Thus  hath  ^ 
he  lost  sixpence  a  day  during  his  life;  he  could  ^ 
not  have  'scaped  sixpence  a  day:  an  the  duke' 
had  not  given  him  sixpence  a  day  for  playing 
Pyramus,  I  '11  be  hanged;  he  would  have  de- ; 
served  it:  sixpence  a  day  in  Pyramus,  or  no- 
thing. U  24 


1  A  pateh'd/ool,  a  fool  In  a  purticoloorecl  coat 
>  €fof4  not/oneard,  does  not  take  place. 
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Enter  Bottom. 

Bot.  Where  are  these  Wei  where  are  these 

^ttia.  Bottom! — O  most  courAgeotu day!    O 
nuwt  happy  hour ! 


Bot.  Masters,  I  bid  to  diacoime  vondoi: 
but  ask  me  not  what;  for  if  I  tell  yoa,Iui 
no  true  Athenian.  I  will  tell  you  erei^  thiig, 
right  as  it  feU  out. 

iftuin.  Let  us  hear,  sweet  Bottom.  ^ 

But.  Not  a  word  of  mt:.   All  that  I  will  tcU 

you  is,  that  the  duke  hath  dined.    Get  jov 


japparel  together,Qgcx»dstrings  to  your  beards, 
^new  KhlxiTiB  to  your  pumps;^  meet  presently 
at  the  pahice;  every  man  look  o'er  his  part; 
for  the  short  and  the  long  is,  our  play  is  pre- 
ferred. In  any  case,  let  Thisby  have  cleuii 
linen;  anil  let  not  him  that  pLiys  the  lion 


pare  his  nails,  for  they  shall  hang  out  for  Ac 
lion's  claws.  And,  meet  dear  actors,  tat  n* 
onions  nor  i^lic,  for  we  are  to  utt«T  ntw* 
breath;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  to  hear  Am 
say,  it  is  a  sweet  cranedy.  No  more  worii: 
away!  go,  away!  {Eswui.  * 


SCBNK  I.     Atkem.     The  palace  of  Thaetti. 

Enter  Theseus,  Hippoltta,  Piiilostrate, 

Ltrrdi,  uild  Athmlantl. 
Hip.  T  is  strange,   my  Theseus,  that  these 

lorera  sjieak  of. 
The.  More  strange  than  true;  I  never  may* 


These  antique  fables,  nor  these  Uixy  toya 
Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seetLing  brwu 
Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprebei>d 
Mure  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehaida 
The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact:' 
Une  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  boU- 
Tliat  is,  the  madman :  the  lover,  i^  as  franti>'. 
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ACT  V.  Scene  1. 


ti's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt:      ii 
eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling, 

ce  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth 

iven; 

lagination  bodies  forth 
of  things  unknown,  the  poet*8  pen 

m  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  no- 

bitation  and  a  name. 

;k8  hath  strong  imagination, 

would  but  apprehend  some  joy, 

bends  some  bringer  of  that  joy;     20 

night,  imagining  some  fear,^ 

is  a  bush  supjKMsi'd  a  bear ! 

lit  all  the  story  of  the  night  told 

eir  minds  transfigur'd  so  together, 
lesseth  than  fancy's  images, 
9  to  something  of  great  constancy;' 
3ever,  strange  and  admirable.^ 
lere  come  the  lovers,  full  of  joy  and 


SANDER,  Demetrius,  Hermia,  atid 
Helena. 

3  friends',  joy  and  fresh  days  of  love 
y  your  hearts ! 

More  than  to  us    :)0 
our  royal  walks,  your  board,  your 

ne  now;  what  masques,  wdiat  dances 

we  have, 

away  this  long  age  of  three  hours 

ur  after-supper  and  bed-time?] 

»ur  tisual  manager  of  mirth? 

Is  are  in  hand ?    [Is  there  no  play, 

e  anguish  of  a  torturing  hour?] 

itrate. 

Here,  mighty  Theseus. 
^,  what  abridgment^  have  you  for 
rening? 

jue?  what  music?   Q  How  shall  we 
e  40 

me,  if  not  with  some  delight  ?  ] 
lere  is  a  brief  ^  how  many  sports  are 


!>Ject  of  lew.       >  Cofutaney,  coniittency. 
bU,  to  be  wondered  at 
unt,  putfme.  *  ^ruf,  list, 

•dy  for  performance. 


Make  choice  of  which  your  highness  will  see 
first. 

[Presenting  a  papery  whichy  at  a  gign  froni 
The»eu9y  Lytander  takes  and  reads  from, 

Lys,  \Reads\  "The  battle  with  the  Centaurs,  to 
be  sung 
By  an  Athenian  eunuch  to  the  harp." 

The,  We'll  none  of  that:  that  have  I  tokl 
my  love, 
In  glory  of  my  kinsman  Hercules. — 

Lys.  \Reads\  '*  The  riot  of  the  tipsy  Bacchanals, 
Tearing  the  Thracian  singer  in  their  rage." 

The.  That  is  an  old  device;   and   it   was 

play'd  50 

When  I  from  Thebes  came  last  a  conqueror. — 

Lys.  \lUads\  "Tlio  thrice  three  Muses  mourn- 
ing for  the  death 
Of  Learning,  late  doceos'd  in  bef^ary." 

The.  That  is  some  satire,  keen  and  critical, 

Not  sorting^  with  a  nuptial  ceremony. — 

Lys,  [i^eoc&i]  '•  A  tedious  brief  scene  of  young 
Pjrramus 
And  his  love  Thisbe;  very  tragical  mirth." 

The.  Merry  and  tragical  I  tedious  and  brief! 
That  is,  hot  ice  and  wondrous^  strange  snow. 
How  shall  we  find  the  concord  of  this  disconW 

Phil.  A  play  there  is,  my  lord,  some  ten 
words  long,  t\ 

Which  is  as  brief  as  I  have  known  a  play; 
Q  But  by  ten  words,  my  lord,  it  is  too  long,      • 
Which  makes  it  tedious;  for  in  all  the  play     \ 
There  is  not  one  word  apt,  one  player  fitted:  ]J 
And  tragical,  my  noble  lord,  it  is; 
For  PyramuB  therein  doth  kill  himself. 
[Which,  when  I  saw  rehears'd,  I  must  con-^ 
fess,  ) 

Made  mine  eyes  water;  but  more  merry  tears y 
The  passion  of  loud  laughter  never  shed.]    70/ 

The.  What  are  they  that  do  play  it? 

PhU.  Hard-handed  men  that  work  in  Athens 
here, 
Which  never  laboured  in  their  minds  till  now, 
^Vnd  now  have  toiFd*  their  unbreath*d*^  mem- 
ories 
With  this  same  play,  against  your  nuptial 

The.  And  we  will  hear  it 

Phil.  No,  my  noble  lord ; 


'  Sorting,  agreeing. 

*  Wondrous,  pronoimced  as  a  trisyllable. 

*  Toil9d,  exerted.  i*  Unbrwth%  unpractised. 
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ACTV.  Seeael 


It  ia  not  for  you:  I  have  heard  it  over, 
And  it  ia  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world ; 
Unless  you  can  find  sport  in  their  intents, 
I  [Extremely  stretch'd  and  conn'd  with  cruel 
pain,  80 

•To  do  you  service.  ] 

The.  I  will  hear  that  play; 

For  never  anything  can  be  amiss. 
When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it 
Go,  bring  them  in: — and  take  your  places, 
ladies.  [Exit  PhUottrate, 

Q  Hip,  I  love  not  to  see  wretchedness  o'er- 
charged, 
;And  duty  in  his  service  perishing. 

The.  Why,  gentle  sweet,  you  shall  see  no 

such  thing.] 
Hip.  He  says  they  can  do  nothing  in  this 

kind. 
The.  The  kinder  we,  to  give  them  thanks  for 
nothing. 
Our  sport  shall  be  to  take  what  they  mis- 
take: 90 
^QAnd  what  poor  duty  would,   but  cannot 

do, 

Noble  respect  takes  it  in  might,  not  merit. 
Where  I  have  come,  great  clerks^  have  pur- 
posed 

;To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes; 
When   I   have  seen  them  shiver  and  look 

pale. 

Make  periods*  in  the  midst  of  sentences, 
{ Throttle  their  practis'd  accent  in  their  fears, 
And,  in  conclusion,  dumbly  have  broke  off, 
Not  paying  me  a  welcome.     Trust  me,  sweet, 
iOut  of  this  silence  yet  I  pick'd  a  welcome;  lOO 
^  And  in  the  modesty  of  fearful ^  duty 
/ 1  read  as  much,  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 
Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence. 
Love,  therefore,  and  tongue-tied  simplicity 
i  In  least  speak  most,  to  my  cajwicity.*  ] 

Re-enter  Philostrate. 

Phil.  So  please  your  grace,  the  Prologue  is 

address'd.^ 
The.  Let  him  approach. 

[Flourish  of  trumpets. 


»  ClerkK,  scholars. 

«  Fearful,  full  of  fear. 

<  To  my  capacity,  in  my  opinion 

^  Addreig'd,  ready. 
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2  Periods,  full  stops. 


EfUer  Quince  as  Prolo^^ue, 

Pro.  If  we  offend,  it  is  with  our  good  wilL 

That  you  should  think,  we  come  not  to  offend. 
But  with  good  will.     To  show  our  simple  akill,    U* 

That  is  the  true  beginning  of  our  end. 
Consider  then  we  come  but  in  despite. 

We  do  not  come  as  minding*  to  content  joo, 
Our  true  intent  is.     All  for  your  delight 

We  are  not  here.     That  you  should  hen  rqwnt 
you, 
The  actors  are  at  hand,  and  by  their  show, 
You  shall  know  all,  that  you  are  like  to  know. 

The.  This  fellow  doth  not  stand  upon  pomta' 

Q  Lys.  He  hath  rid  his  prol<^ue  like  a  rough 
colt;  he  knows  not  the  stop.  A  good  monl 
my  lord :  it  is  not  enough  to  speak,  but  to 
speak  true.  ifs 

Hip.  Indeed  he  hath  play'd  on  his  prolqgne 
like  a  child  on  a  recorder;^  a  sound,  but  not 
in  government* 

The.  His  speech  was  like  a  tangled  chain; 
nothing  impaired,  but  all  disordered.  ]  Wbo 
is  next? 

^Enter  Pyramus  atid  Thisbe,  Wall, 
Moonshine,  and  Lion. 

Pro.  Gentles,    perchance    you   wonder  at  this 
show; 

But  wonder  on,  till  truth  make  all  things  plain. 
This  man  is  Pyramus,  if  you  would  know;  i* 

This  beauteous  lady  Thishy  ia  certim. 
This  man,  with  lime  and  rough-cast,  doth  present 

Wall,  that  vile  Wall  which  did  these  lorers  sun- 
der; 
And  through  Wall's  chink,  poor  souls,  they  are  con- 
tent 

To  whisper.     At  the  which  let  no  man  wonder. 
This  man,  with  lanthom,  dof?,  and  bxiah  of  thon, 

Prescnteth  Moonshine  ;  for,  if  you  will  kncv. 
By  moonshine  did  these  loveni  think  no  scorn 

To  meet  at  Ninus*  tomb,  there,  there  to  woa 
This  grisly  beast,  which  Lion  hight*'  by  name,    J* 
The  trusty  Thisby,  coming  first  by  night. 
Did  scare  away,  or  rather  did  aflTright: 
And,  as  she  fied,  her  mantle  she  did  fall,*' 

Which  Lion  vile  with  bloody  mouth  did  stain. 
Anon  comes  Pyramus,  sweet  youth  and  tall. 

And  finds  his  trusty  Thisby  s  mantle  slain: 


*  Minding,  intending. 

^  Stand  upon  poinU,  u€.  mind  hia  atopa. 

*  Recorder,  a  kind  of  flageolet 

*  Sot  in  government  not  with  any  control  ov«r  it. 
!•  night,  is  called.  n  FaU,  let  fall 


ACT  V.  Beena  1. 


A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM. 


ACT  V.  SoaiM  1. 


Wberaat,  with  blade,  with  bloody  blameful  blade, 
He  bravely  broaoh'd  his  boiling  bloody  breast ; 

And  Thisby,  tanying  in  mulberry  shade, 

His  dagger  drew,  and  died.     For  aU  the  rest. 

Let  Lion,  Moonshine,  Wall,  and  lovers  twain        151 

At  large  discourse,  while  here  they  do  remain. 

[Exeunt  Prologue^  PyramtLSy  Thube^  Lion^ 
and  Moonshine, 
The.  I  wonder  if  the  lion  be  to  speak. 
Dem,  No  wonder,  my  lord:  one  lion  may, 
when  many  asses  do.  |] 

Enter  Snout,  <is  Wall. 

Wall,  In  this  same  interlude  it  doth  befall 
That  I,  one  Snout  by  name,  present  a  wall ; 
[And  such  a  wall,  as  I  would  have  you  think, 
That  had  in  it  a  crannied  hole  or  chink,  ] 
mirough  which  the  lovers,  Pyromus  and  Thisby, 
Did  whisper  often  very  secretly.  101 

[This  loam,  this  rough-cast,  and  this  stone,  doth 

show 
That  I  am  that  same  wall;  the  truth  is  so :] 
And  this  the  cranny  is,  right  and  sinister,^ 
Through  which  the  fearful  lovers  are  to  whisper. 

The.  Would  you  desire  lime  and  hair  to 
apeak  better? 

Dem.  It  is  the  wittiest  partition  that  ever  I 
heard  discourse,  my  lord. 

Enter  Bottom,  as  Ptramu& 

The.  Pyramus  draws  near  the  wall:  silence! 

P^'  0  grim-look'd'  night !  0  night  with  hue  so 
black!  171 

0  m'ght,  which  ever  art  when  day  is  not  I 
O  night,  0  night !  alack,  alack,  alack, 

1  fear  my  Thisby's  promise  is  forgot ! — 
Q  And  tiiou,  0  wall,  0  sweet,  O  lovely  wall, 

That  stand'st  between  her  father's  ground  and 
mine!] 
Thou  wall,  0  wall,  0  sweet  and  lovely  wall. 

Show  me  thy  chink,  to  blink  through  with  mine 
eyne !  [  Wall  hold*  up  hujinffer*. 

Thanks,  courteous  wall:  Jove  shield  thee  well  for 
this! 
But  what  see  I  ?    No  Thisby  do  I  see.  180 

O  wicked  wall,  through  whom  I  see  no  bliss ! 
Curs'd  be  thy  stones  for  thus  deceiving  me! 

The.  The  wall,   methinks,  being  sensible, 
should  curse  again. 
Pyr,  No,  in  truth,  sir,  he  should  not  "  De- 


SiniMter,  left 


s  Orim-look'd,  grim-looking. 


ceiving  me"  is  Thisby's  cue:  she  is  to  enter 
now,  and  I  am  to  spy  her  through  the  wall. 
You  shall  see,  it  will  fall  pat  as  I  told  you. 
Yonder  she  comes. 

Enter  Flute,  as  Thisbe. 

This,  O  wall,  full  often  hast  thou  heard  my 
moans,  190 

For  parting  my  fair  Pyramus  and  me ! 
My  cherry  lips  have  often  kiss'd  thy  stones, 
Thy  stones  with  lime  and  hair  kmi  up  in  thee. 

Pyr,  I  see  a  voice:  now  will  I  to  the  chink, 
To  spy  an  I  can  hear  my  Thisby's  face. 
Thisby! 

This,  My  love !  thou  art  my  love,  I  think. 

Z^y^*  Think  what  thou  wilt,  I  am  thy  lover's  ( 
grace; 
And,  like  Limander,*  am  I  trusty  still. 

This,  And  I  Uke  Helen,*  till  the  Fates  mo  kill     / 

Pyr.  Not  Shafalus^  to  Proems*  was  so  true.   200/ 

TTiis.  As  Shafalus  to  Proems,  I  to  you. 

Pyr.  O,  Idss  me  through  the  hole  of  this  vile! 
wall! 

This.  I  kiss  the  wall's  hole,  not  your  lips  at  all.  ]  f 

Pyr.  Wilt  thou  at  Ninny's^  tomb  meet  me  straight- 
way? 

This.  'Tide^  life,  'tide  death,  I  como  without 

delay.  [Exeunt  Pyramus  aiid  Thitbe. 

Wall.  Thus  have  I,  Wall,  my  part  discharged  so; 

And,  being  done,  thus  Wall  away  doth  go.      [Exit. 

[  The.  Now  is  the  wall  down  between  the  J 
two  neighbours.  f 

Dem,  No  remedy,  my  lord,  when  walls  are^ 
so  wilful  to  hear  without  warning.  ]  211  \ 

Hip.  This  is  the  silliest  stu£f  that  ever  I 
heard. 

The.  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows; 
and  the  worst  are  no  worse,  if  imagination 
amend  them. 

Hip.  It  must  be  your  imagination  then,  and 
not  theirs. 

The.  If  we  imagine  no  worse  of  them  than 
they  of  themselves,  they  may  pass  for  excellent 
men.  Here  come  two  noble  beasts  in,  a  moon 
and  a  lion.  221 


s  Lima-nder^  Leander. 

«  Helen,  a  mistake  for  Hero. 

•  Sha/alui,  Cephalus.  *  Proerut,  Procris. 
^  Ninnif'9  ttnnb,  i.e.  Ninas'  tomb. 

*  'Tide,  happen. 
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ACT  V. 


Enter  Snug,  cm  the  Lion,  and  Starveling,  cu 
Moonshine,  with  bundle  offaggoU^  lantern^ 
and  dag. 

Lion.  You,  ladies,  you,  whose  gentle  hearts  do  fear 
The  smallest  monstrous  mouse  that  creeps  on 
floor, 
May  now  perchance  both  quake  and  tremble  here, 

When  Lion  rough  in  wildest  rage  doth  roar. 
Then  know  that  T,  one  Snug  the  joiner,  am 
No  lion  fell,  nor  else  no  lion's  dam; 
For,  if  I  should  as  lion  come  in  strife 
Into  this  place,  't  were  pity  on  ray  life. 

The.  A  very  gentle  beast,  and  of  a  good  con- 
science. 231 

^Dem.  The  very  best  at  a  beast,  my  lord, 
that  e'er  I  saw. 

Ly9.  This  lion  is  a  very  fox  for  his  valour. 

The.  True ;  and  a  goose  for  his  discretion. 

Dem.  Not  so,  my  lord;  for  his  valour  cannot 
carry  his  discretion;  and  the  fox  carries  the 

<  goose. 
The.  His  discretion,  I  am  sure,  cannot  carry 

I  his  valour;  for  the  goose  carries  not  the  fox. 
^It  is  well:  leave  it  to  his  discretion,  and  let  us 
<lii3ten  to  the  moon.  242 

Moon.  This  lanthom    doth    the  homed    moon 
present ; — 
I     Dem.  He  should  have  worn  the  horns  on  his 
^head. 
I     The.  He  is  no  crescent,  and  his  horns  are 

<  invisible  within  the  circumference.  ] 

Moon.  This  lanthom  doth  the  homed  moon  pre- 
sent; 
Myself  the  man  i'  the  moon  do  seem  to  be. 

The.  This  is  the  gi'eatest  error  of  all  the  rest: 

the  man  should  be  put  into  the  lanthorn.  How 

is  it  else  the  man  i'  the  moon  ?  252 

(     ^Dem.  He  dares  not  come  there  for  the 

<; candle;  for,  you  see,  it  is  already  in  snuff.^ 

Hip.  I  am  aweary  of  this  moon:  would  he 
would  change ! 

The.  It  appears,  by  his  small  light  of  dis- 
cretion, that  he  is  in  the  wane;  but  yet,  in 
courtesy,  in  all  reason,  we  must  stay  the  time.] 

Z'/«.  Proceed,  Moon.  260 

Moon.  All  that  I  have  to  say  is,  to  tell  you 
that  the  lanthom  is  the  moon ;  I,  the  man  in 
the  moon ;  this  thorn-bush,  my  thorn-bush ; 
and  this  dog,  my  door. 


>  In  gimff,  in  anger. 
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Dem,  Why,  all  these  should  be  in  the  lan- 
thom;  for  all  tliese  are  in  the  moon.  Bat, 
silence !  here  comes  Thisbe. 

Enter  Flute,  as  Thibbe. 

This.  This  is  old  Ninny's  tomb.     Where  is  dt 
love? 

Lion.  [Roaring']  Oh [TkiAe  nmt  ^. 

Dem.  Well  roar'd.  Lion.  *:» 

The.  Well  run,  Thisbe. 
Hip.  Well  shone.  Moon.     Truly,  the  moon 
shines  with  a  good  grace. 

[The  Lion  shakes  Thisbe s  mantle j  atid  fjriL 
The,  Well  moused,  Lion. 
Lys.  And  so  the  lion  vanished. 
Dem,  And  then  came  Pyramus. 

Enter  Bottom,  as  PrRAMua 

P^r.   Sweet  Moon,   I  thank   thee  for  thy  sunnr 
beams; 
I  thank  thee.  Moon,  for  shining  now  so  bright; 
For,  by  thy  gracious,  golden,  glittering  gieama, 
1  trust  to  take  of  truest  Thisby  sight.  S» 

But  stay,  O  spite ! 
But  marie,  poor  knight. 
What  dreadful  dole  is  here  I 
Eyes,  do  you  see  ? 
How  can  it  be  ? 
0  dainty  duck  !  0  dear ! 
Thy  mantle  good. 
What,  stain'd  with  blood  ! 
Approach,  ye  Furies  fell ! 
0  Fates,  come,  come,  290 

Cut  thread  and  thrum;' 
Quail,  crush,  conclude,  and  qneU! 
The.  This  passion,  and  the  death  of  a  dear 
friend,  would  go  near  to  make  a  man  look  sad. 
Hip.  Beshrew  my  heart,  but  I  pity  the  maa 

Py/*.  0  wherefore,  Nature,  didst  thou  lions  fnune^ 

Since  lion  vile  hath  here  deflower'd  my  dear : 
Which  is— no,  no— which  was  the  fairest  dame 
That  liv'd,  that  lov'd,  that  hk'd,  that  look'd  with 
cheer. 

Come,  tears,  confound;  sn 

Out,  sword,  and  wound 
The  pap  of  Pyramus; 
Ay,  that  left  pap,' 

Where  heart  doth  hop: — [Staii  kiMtml/. 
Thus  die  I,  thus,  thus,  thus. 
Now  am  I  dead, 
Now  am  I  fled; 

s  Thrum,  the  small  tuft  at  the  end  of  a  warp. 
3  Pap,  pronounced  patep;  and  hop^  doubtteH,  wti  abo 
pronounced  kawp. 


,        ACT  V 

MysouluiaUieaky; 

Tungiic.  Inse  thj  Itglit 

Moon,  take  thjr  Bigbt: 

Now  die.  die,  die,  die,  di 

;      ^Devi.  No  (]ie,  butan  ac« 

/buto— 
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tor  him;  for  be  it 


i      Ly*.  l>»s  than  an  nee,  man;  for  he  is  deiul; 
J  he  IB  nothing. 

!      The.  With  the  help  of  a  surgeon  he  miglit 
;yet  recover,  mid  prove  an  ass.  ] 


Hip.  How  chance  Moonshine  is  gone  before 
Thisbe  comes  bftek  anil  finds  her  lover? 

The.  She  will  lind  him  bj  starlight.     Here 

she  come«;  and  her  passion  enda  the  plaj.  Sii 

Re-enter  Thisbe. 

Hip.  McthinkH  she  itiintild  not  use  a  long  one 
fi>r  such  a  Pyramus:  I  hope  she  will  he  brief. 

^/Mm.  A  mole  will  tliill  the  Inlnnce,  which< 
Pj-riimtia,  whith  Tliishe,  tn  the  better;  he  fori 


a  to&n,  God  warrant  us;  she  for  a  woman,  Ooil 
bless  us. 

Lyi.  She  hath  spied  him  already  with  those 
sweet  eyes. 

Dem.  And  thusshe moans,  videlicet: — "2  330 
This.         Asleep,  inj  love  t 

What,  dead,  my  dove! 
O  Pjrainaii,  an» '. 

Speak,  ■peak.     Quite  dnmb! 
Dend,  dead!     A  tomb 
Miut  cover  thy  iiweet  eyes. 
[  Those  lily  lipe. 
This  cherry  nose, 
ThcBo  yellow  cowilip  cheeks. 


; 


Loven,  nuke  moi 

His  eyea  were  green 

O  Sieten  Three, 


Come,  come  to  mc, 
With  hands  aa  pate  as  milk ; 
Lay  them  in  goro, 
Since  yon  have  shore' 
With  sbean  bis  thread  of  silk. 
Tongue,  not  a  word  : 
Come,  trusty  aword ;  jto 

Come,  blade,  my  broaat  imbrue : 

[Slabi  hTir(f. 
And.  fBrewoU.  friends; — 
Thus  Thisby  ends  ;— 
Adieu,  adieu,  adiou.  [Dia. 

Tie,  Moonshine  and  Lion  are  left  to  bury 
the  dead. 

Dejii.  Ay,  and  Wall  too. 

Bill.   [Slartiitff  up]   No,  I  assure  you;  the 

wall  in  <lown  that  parted  their  fathers.     Will 

1  SlkSTf.  i  (.  •bom. 
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ACT  T.  80 


it  pleaae  you  to  see  the  epilogue,  or  to  hear  a 
Bergomaak  dance  between  two  of  our  com- 
pany? 361 
7%«.  No  epilogue,  I  pray  you;  for  your  play 
needs  no  excuse.  Never  excuse;  for  when 
the  players  are  all  dead,  there  need  none  to  be 
blamed.  Marry,  if  he  that  writ  it  had  play'd 
Pyramus  and  hang'd  himself  in  Thisbe's  gar- 
ter, it  would  have  been  a  fine  tragedy:  and 
so  it  is,  truly;  and  very  notably  discharged. 
But,  come,  your  Bergomask:  let  your  epilogue 
alone.  [A  dance. 
The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve : — 
Lovers,  to  bed;  't  is  almost  fairy  time.^  371 
I  fear  we  shall  out-sleep  the  coming  mom 
As  much  as  we  this  night  have  overwatch'd. 
This  palpable  gross  play  hath  well  beguil'd 
The  heavy  gait  of  night. — Sweet  friends,  to 

bed. — 
A  fortnight  hold  we  this  solenmity. 
In  nightly  revels  and  new  jollity.     .  [Exeunt, 

Enter  Puck. 

Puck.  Now  the  hungry  lion  roars, 

And  the  wolf  behowls  the  moon ; 
Whilst  the  heavy  ploughman  snores,    880 

All  with  weary  task  fordone.* 
Q  Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow. 

Whilst  the  screech-owl,  screeching  loud. 
Puts  the  wretch  that  lies  in  woe 

In  remembrance  of  a  shroud. 
Now  it  is  the  time  of  night. 

That  the  graves,  all  gaping  wide. 
Every  one  lets  forth  his  sprite, 

In  the  church- way  paths  to  glide:] 
And  we  fairies,  that  do  run  390 

By  the  triple  Hecate's  team, 
From  the  presence  of  the  sun. 

Following  darkness  like  a  dream. 
Now  are  frolic:  not  a  mouse 
Shall  disturb  this  hallowed  house: 
I  am  sent  with  broom,  before. 
To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door. 

Enter  Oberon  and  Titan ia  icifh  their  Train. 

Obe.  Through  the  house  give  glimmering  light. 
By  the  dead  and  drowsy  fire: 
Every  elf  and  fairy  sprite  400 

1  Fairy  time,  midnight.         *  Fordone,  overcome. 
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Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier; 
And  this  ditty,  after  me. 
Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly. 

THta.  First,  rehearse  your  song  by  rote 
To  each  word  a  warbling  note: 
Hand  in  hand,  with  fairy  grace, 
Will  we  sing,  and  bless  this  place. 

[Sonff  and  di 

Obe.  Now,  imtil  the  break  of  day. 
Through  this  house  each  fairy  stray. 
[  To  the  best  bride-bed  will  we, 
Which  by  us  shall  blessed  be; 
And  the  issue  there  create 
Ever  shall  be  fortunate. 
So  shall  all  the  couples  three 
Ever  true  in  loving  be; 
And  the  blots  of  Nature's  hand 
Shall  not  in  their  issue  stand; 
Never  mole,  hare-lip,  nor  scar. 
Nor  mark  prodigious,'  such  as  are 
Despised  in  nativity. 
Shall  upon  their  children  be.  |] 
With  this  field-dew  consecrate,* 
Every  fairy  take  his  gait;^ 
And  each  several  chamber  bless, 
Through  this  palace,  with  sweet  pesc 
And  the  owner  of  it  blest 
Ever  shall  in  safety  rest. 
Trip  away;  make  no  stay; 
Meet  me  all  by  break  of  day. 

[Exeunt  Oberon,  Titanxit,  and  T 

Puck.  If  we  shadows  have  offended, 
Think  but  this,  and  all  is  mended,— 
That  you  have  but  slumbered  here, 
While  these  visions  did  appear. 
And  this  weak  and  idle  theme. 
No  more  yielding  but  a  dream. 
Gentles,  do  not  reprehend: 
If  you  pardon,  we  will  mend: 
Q  And,  as  I  am  an  honest  Puck, 
If  we  have  unearned  luck 
Now  to  'scape  the  serpent's  tongue,* 
We  will  make  amends  ere  long;] 
Else  the  Puck  a  liar  call : 
So,  good  night  unto  you  alL 
Give  me  your  hands,  if  we  be  friend 
And  Robin  shall  restore  amends.    [ 

s  Prodigiotu =mon§iT0UB.       *  OnuteraU,  couer 

&  Take  his  gait,  take  his  way. 

*  The  serpenti  tongue,  i.e.  being  bined. 


NOTES  TO  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


ACT  I.    Scene  1. 

1.  Linel:  A'otr./airHlPPOLTTA.- Shakespeare  followed 
Chaucer,  who  himself  followed  the  Theseidaof  Boccaccio, 
in  making  Uippolyta  (properly  Hippolyt^),  ^nd  not  her 
■later  Antiope.  the  wife  of  Theieua. 

# 

S.  Line  4:  the  lingert  my  detirei.— For  the  transitive 
uae  of  this  verb  compare  Richard  II.  ii.  2.  71,  72: 

Who  gently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life. 
Which  false  hope  ttug^trs  in  extremity. 

Compare  also  Grim  the  Collier  of  Croydon,  iii.  1: 

I  can  no  longer  linger  my  disgrace. 

— Dodsley.  toI.  viii.  p.  440. 

The  young  man  would  not  succeed,  presumably,  to  the 
property  till  the  life  interest  of  the  iUp-dame  or  dowager 
ceased. 

5.  Line  6:  Long  "flvtUJLKWQOMT  a  youttg  ma n'i  revenue. 
—This  expressive  phrase  Warburton  sought  to  alter  by 
substituting  wintering  on.  For  an  instance  of  this  phrase, 
compare  Chapman's  Homer's  Iliad  (book  iv.  line  528): 

there  the  goodly  plant  lies  vith'ring  out  his  grace. 

— Works,  vol.  i.  p.  100. 

4.  Line  10:  New-bint  in  Aeaven.— Qq.  and  Ff.  rea<l 
ISoYt-bent 

6.  Line  11:  PAitotfrate.— This  was  the  name  assumed 
by  Arcite  in  Chaucer's  Knightes  Tale  (line  14S0): 

And  PhiUstratt  he  sayde  that  he  hight. 

—Works,  T<rf.  i.  p.  st9. 

6.  Line  13:  Avpoke  the  pert  and  nimble  fpirit  of  mirth. 
—  Pert  formerly  used  in  a  good  sense  =  "smart"  It  was 
probably  connected  with  the  French  apperL  Cotgrave 
gives  Godinet,  "Prettie,  dapper,  feat,  peart;"  and  Ae- 
eointer  he  explains: "  To  make  jolly,  peart,  quaint, comely. " 

7.  Line  15:  The  pale  coxpAlf  ION  ie  not  for  our  pomp.— 
Dr.  Grey  (vol.  i.  p.  41)  gives  an  anonymous  conjecture: 
"  I  am  apt  to  believe  th«  author  gave  it,  *That  pale  com- 
panion;' which  has  more  force."  If  Theseus  intends  to 
personify  melaneholy,  this  conjecture  seems  most  pro- 
bable; but  the  meaning  may  be:  "The  pale  melancholy 
fellow  is  not  for  our  festivities."  Companion  appears 
often  to  have  been  used  contemptuously,  as  we  vlw  fellow. 

8.  Line  19:  With  pomp,  with  TRIVUPH.—Tritimph  is 
explained  by  Schmidt  as  "a  public  festivity  or  exhibition 
of  any  kind,  particularly  a  tournament."  In  this  sense 
It  occurs  frequently.    Compare  III.  Henry  VI.  v.  7.  43: 

With  stately  triumphs,  mirthful  comic  shows. 

The  title-page  of  Heywood's  Londini  Speculum  runs  thus: 


Londini  Speculum:  or, 

l.oHdcns  Mirror,  Exprest  in  sundry  Triumphs, 

Pageants,  and  Shawet,  at  the  Initiation  of 

the  right  Honorable  Richard  Fenn,  into 

the  Mairolty  of  the  Famous  and 

farre  renowned  City  LONDON. 

—Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  joi. 

9.  Line  27:  7Au  tnau  hath  wiTCH'D  th€  bosom  of  my 
eAOd.— Qq.  F.  1  read  "  Thit  man  hath  BEWITOHD."  F.  S, 
F.3.  F.4  *'Thi$  hath  BEWITCH'D."  The  reading  in  the 
text  Is  Theobald's  emendation.  Bosom  is  used  here  as=s 
heart,  the  seat  of  the  affections.  Compare  A  Lover's 
Complaint  (line  254): 

The  broken  besoms  that  to  me  belong. 

10.  Line  82:  And  utoVn  the  impreenon  of  her  FANTASY. 
—Various  explanations  of  this  somewhat  obscure  line  are 
given.  The  construction  is  certainly  difllcult;  but  it  seems 
clearly  to  mean  "  And  stealthily  impressed  her  imagina- 
tion;" but  Schmidt  explains  fantaey  here  as  meaning 
love-thoughts.    Compare  As  You  Like  It,  ii.  4.  90,  31: 

How  many  actions  most  ridiculous 

Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  /antajyt 

where,  on  examining  the  context, /anfa«y  seems  equiva- 
lent to  "love."  Indeed /anCa«y= fancy,  which  is  often 
used  for  "liking." 

11.  Lines  44,  46: 

Or  to  her  death,  according  to  our  law 
Immediately  provided  in  that  ease. 
By  a  law  of  Solon's,  parents  had  absolute  power  of  life 
and  death  over  their  children,  but  Shakespeare  here  an- 
ticipates the  great  lawgiver's  code.  The  second  line  la 
surely  enough  to  justify  the  belief  that  Shakespeare  was, 
for  some  Ume,  in  an  attorney's  office. 

U.  Line  64 :  wanting  your  father's  VOICE.— 1.0.  your 
father's  approval.    Compare  All's  Well,  iL  8.  6S-ei: 

this  youthful  pared 
Of  noble  bachelors  stand  at  my  bestowing. 
O'er  whom  both  sovereign  power  and  (ather's  voice 
I  have  to  use. 

13.  Line  71:  For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  MEWl>.— 
For  the  meaning  of  mew  see  Romeo  and  Juliet  (note  186). 
To  mew  meant  originally  "to  moult"  (^French  muer); 
and  a  mew  was  a  place  where  hawks  were  kept  while 
moulting.  This  sense  of  the  word  survives  in  mews,  a 
stable,  said  to  be  so  called  from  the  Royal  mews,  which 
were  originally  the  buildings  where  the  Soyal  falcons 
were  kept  (see  Pennant's  London,  p.  161). 

14.  Lines  76-78: 

But  earthlier  happy  is  the  rose  distilTd, 
Than  that  which  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn. 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies  in  single  hlessedness. 
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Compare  Sonnet  liv.  (I^n^s  5-12): 

The  canker-blooms  {i.f.  dog-roses)  have  full  as  deep  a  dye 

As  the  perfumed  tincture  nf  the  roses, 

Hanf^  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly. 

When  summer's  breath  their  masked  buds  discloses: 

But,  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show. 

They  live  unwoo'd  and  uii respected  fade. 

Die  to  themselves.    Sweet  roses  do  not  so; 

Of  their  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made. 

Walker  gives  a  passage  from  Erasmus'  CoUoqaies  (CoUoq. 
Proci  et  Puellic):  "Ego  rosam  existimo  feliciorem,  qun 
raarescit  in  hominis  manu,  delectans  interim  et  oculos  et 
nares,  quam  quie  senescit  in  frutice."— Edn.  1093,  p.  186. 
("I  think  the  rose  happier,  which  withers  in  the  hand  of 
man,  meanwhile  delighting  both  eyes  and  nostrils,  than 
that  which  grows  old  in  the  fruit.")  The  similarity  of 
idea  is  certainly  remarkable;  it  is  possible  Shakespeare 
may  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Colloquies  of  Erasmus, 
either  in  the  original,  or  in  some  translation. 

16.  Line  80:  Ere  I  will  yield  my  tirgtn  PATK5T  up.— 
The  Clarendon  Press  Ed.  explain  this  phrase  thus:  "my 
privilege  of  virginity  and  the  liberty  that  belongs  to  it" 
Compare  Othello,  iv.  1.  206,  209:  "  If  you  are  so  fond  over 
her  iniquity,  give  her  patent  to  offend." 

1&  Line  81:  Unto  his  lordship,  whose  unveished  yoke.— 
So  Qq.  and  F.  1;  but  F.  2  reads  "  to  whose  unwished  yoke." 
For  a  similar  omission  of  the  preposition  compare  Win- 
ter's Tale,  ii.  1. 93,  94: 

even  as  bad  as  those 

That  viil(;ars  give  bold'st  titles; 

t  e.  "  give  boldest  titles  "  to. 

17.  Line  92:  Thy  CRAZED  title  to  my  certain  right- 
To  craze  meant  originally  "to  break."  Compare  The 
Chanones  Yemannes  Tale: 

I  am  right  siker,  that  the  pot  was  erased. 

—Book  iii.  line  1640a. 

Chapman  uses  the  word  in  the  sense  of  "broken," 
"damaged": 

And  Phrebus  to  invade  it,  with  his  shield 
Rccov'ring  Hector's  bruis'd  and  erased  pow'rs. 

— Iliad,  book  xv.  (argument). 

18.  Line  98:  7  do  estate  ttnto  /)«in*frti«.— Tliis  word, 
estate,  is  only  used  as  a  verb  in  Tenipest,  iv.  1.  85  (followed 
by  on),  and  in  the  following  passage,  in  As  You  Like  It: 
"all  the  revenue  that  was  old  Sir  Rowland's  will  I  estate 
upon  you"  (v.  2. 12,  13X 

19.  Line  110:  Upon  this  spotted  a7id  inconstant  man. 
—Compare  Richard  II.  (iii.  2.  133.  134): 

terrible  hell  make  war 
Upon  their  spatted  souls  for  this  offence ! 

Compare  also  Tlie  Distracted  Emperour  (v.  3): 

Une  that  your  spotted  synns  make  odyous. 

— BuUea's  Old  Plays,  voL  iii.  p.  T^i. 

90.  Line  113:  self -affairs.  — Vot  similar  compounds  of 
self,  compare  self-breath,  Troilus  and  Cressida  (ii.  3.  182); 
self-danger,  Cymbeline  (iii.  4.  149). 

81.  Line  125:  our  nupt ial.—T\\e  singular  number  is  used 
intentionally  by  Shakespeare:  only  F.  2,  F.  3,  P.  4  have 
nuptialls.    Compare  Tempest,  v.  1.  308: 

Where  I  have  hope  to  see  the  nuptial; 

where  F.  1  reads  nuptiaU  and  the  later  Folios  nuptials. 
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8S.  Line  131:  Betsem  them  from  the  tempest  </ «y  «r& 

—Shakespeare  only  uses  this  word  once  elsewhere.  nuBdj, 

in  Hamlet,  L  2.  140-142: 

so  levins  to  my  mother. 

That  he  might  not  heteetH  the  winds  of  heaven 

Visit  her  face  too  roughly. 

There  it  certainly  means  "permit,"  "allow."  Variosi 
authors  use  ii  in  various  aenses.  Thus  GoUling,  in  hii 
Translation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  uses  it  as=cifigo: 

yet  could  he  not  betttme 
The  shape  of  any  other  bird  than  ea^le  few  to  seeice. 

Spenser  uses  it  =  "grant."  See  Fairy  Queen,  book  ii 
canto  8,  st  19: 

So  would  I,  said  th*  Enchaunter.  fflad  and  Caioe 
Beteeme  to  you  this  sword,  you  to  defend. 

— Works,  Tt4  ;i.  p.  -. 

SS.  Line  1S2:  AT  XB!  for  aught  that  I  could  eter  mi. 
— Qq.  read  Eigh  me;  F.  1  omits  the  words  altogether.  F  t 
F.  3,  F.  4  read  Hertnia,  which  reading  Hunter  defends oo 
the  ground  of  its  having  "a  point  and  paUioseven  \ieyv^ 
what  the  passage,  as  usually  printed,  pos^eues''  (Xev 
Illustrations,  vol.  i  p.  288).  Rolfe  says:  "  Here  si  eUe> 
where  many  editors  print  Ah  me  !  a  plirase  which  S}Jsk^ 
speare  nowhere  uses"  (Rolfe's  Edn.  p.  128).  In  Bom-isd 
Jul.  V.  1.  10,  F.  1  and  Q.  2  have,  certainly.  Ah  me!  taAto, 
apparently,  have  all  the  other  copies. 

M.  Line  136:  O  cross  I  too  high  to  be  enthrall'd  to  Lov 
— Qq.  and  Ff.  read  "to  LOVE;"  the  emendation  is  Ibeo- 
bald's. 

85.  Line  145:  in  the  COLLIED  night.  — Grose  in  his  Pr»- 
vincial  Glossary  gives  "  CoUey,  the  black  or  aoot  froo  s 
kettle,"  as  used  in  Gloucestershire.  Compare  Ben  Joa- 
son's  Poetaster  (iv.  8):  "thou  hast  not  collied  tbj  face 
enough"  (Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  482). 

86.  Line  146:  That,  in  a  SPLEEN,  unfold*  bfjth  hearrn  aU 
eartK— Spleen  means  a  sudden  outburst  of  some  passk^B, 
generally  of  rage  or  malice :  but  the  spleen  was  supposed 
to  be  also  the  seat  of  laughter  (aee  note  174,  U^re's 
Labour's  Lost).    Compare  King  John.  ii.  1.  448.  449: 

With  swifter  xpleen  than  powder  can  enforce. 
The  mouth  of  passaf^^e  shall  we  fling  wide  oi«. 

And,  again,  in  same  play,  v.  7.  49.  50. 

87.  Lines  147,  148: 

And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say  "  BdkeU !" 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up. 
Decidedly  a  reminiscence  of  the  lines  In  Romeo  and  Ja'uct. 
ii.  2.  119,  120: 

Too  like  the  llghtnini^.  which  doth  cease  to  be. 
Ere  one  can  say,  "  It  it|rhtens.** 

88.  Line  151 :  It  stands  as  an  edict  in  destifiy.—¥or  Utc 
accent  on  edict  compare  Love's  Lat>our's  Lost.  i.  L  U* 

Our  late  edtct  shall  stronf^y  stand  in  force. 

89.  Une  167 :  To  do  observance  to  a  mt>m  of  Maii.-T<<r 

this  particular  expression.  To  do  oheervance,  compare  the 

following  extract  from  Chaucer's  Knightes  Tale  (liaes 

1499-1502): 

And  Arcite,  that  is  in  the  court  ic«l 

With  Theseus  the  squier  principal. 

Is  risen,  and  loketh  on  the  mery  day. 

And  for  to  d^n  his  obstrvanct  to  Maj,  Ac, 
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A  fall  account  of  the  varioas  ciutomi,  partly  pagan,  partly 
early-Christiau,  and  partly  traditional,  formerly  obeerred 
on  the  flrst  of  May,  will  be  found  in  Brand's  Popular  An- 
tiquities (i)p  117, 118).  Tlie  f;eiiial  and  charitable  Stubbee 
thus  alludes  to  them:  "  Against  If  ay  .  .  .  all  the  yung 
lueu  and  uiaides,  olde  men  and  wiues,  run  gadding  ouer 
iiigbt  to  the  woods,  groues,  hils,  &  mountains,  where 
they  spend  all  the  night  In  plesant  pastimes;  &  in  the 
morning  they  return,  bringing  with  them  birch  &,  bran- 
ches of  trees,  to  deck  their  assemblies  withall "  (Stubbes' 
Anatomy  of  Abuses;  New  Shak.  8oc.  Publications.  Series 
VI.  N(>6.  4  and  G,  p.  149).  Some  of  the  old  customs  yet 
aarvive,  happily,  in  parts  of  the  country;  and  the  so-called 
'*  sweeps,"  who  go  abo\it  dressed  up  in  our  large  towns  on 
Jtlay-day.  are  the  descendants,  however  unworthy,  of  the 
old  May  Morris-dancers. 

SO.  Line  170:  By  hit  best  arrow  with  the  GOLDEN  HEAD. 

— Cupid  was  supposed  to  have  two  kinds  of  arrows :  tlie 

one,  tipped  with  gold,  caused  love:  the  other,  tipped  with 

lead,  repelled  love.     See  Ovid.  Metani.  (book  L  lines 

469-471): 

fu^at  hoc.  facii  illud  amorem: 

Quod  facit,  auratum  est,  et  cuspide  ful^et  acuta; 

Quod  fu^at,  obtusuni  est,  ct  habet  sub  arundine  plumbum. 

8o  in  Twelfth  Night,  i.  1.  SS-37: 

Hoir  will  she  love,  when  the  ncM/^oMrn  sha/i 
Hath  kill'd  the  flock  of  all  alfections  else 
That  live  in  her. 

Mr.  Watldss  Lloyd  (Notes  and  Queries,  0th  Series,  vol.  xi. 
No.  271,  p.  182)  has  a  note  on  this  passage,  which  is  too 
long  for  quotation  here;  the  gist  of  which  is  that  he  pro- 
poses to  transpose  linea  171.  172,  holding  that  line  172 
should  follow  line  170,  because  thai  refers  to  the  arrow 
with  the  golden  head. 

81.  Line  173:  tAd  CarfAa^^^  7u«0».— Compare  Beaumont 
and  fletcher.  The  Maid's  Tragedy,  ii.  2: 

Now.  a  tear; 

And  then  thou  art  a  piece  expressini;  fuQy 

The  Carthage  furen. 

—Works.  ToL  i.  p.  9. 

St.  Line  182:  Demetrius  love*  your  /air.  — Compare 
Sonnet  xvL  (line  11): 

Neither  in  inward  worth  nor  outwardy^ifr. 

S3.  Linel8S:  Your  eyet  are  LODI-STARS.  —  All  the  poets, 
from  Chaucer  to  Spenser,  seem  to  use  the  word  lode-star 
MM  a  great  compliment  when  applied  to  his  mistress  by  a 
lover.  Sir  John  Maundevile  thus  describes  the  lode  star: 
"In  that  Lond,  ne  in  many  otherc  bezonde  that,  no  man 
may  see  the  Sterre  transmontane,  that  is  clept  the  Sterre 
of  the  See.  that  is  unmevable,  and  thnt  is  toward  the 
northe,  that  we  clepen  the  Lode  Sterre "  (Maundevile's 
TntTels,  HalUwell's  Edn.  p.  180). 

91  Line  191:  The  rest  I  'Id  give  to  be  to  you  TRANSLATED. 
— Compare  Coriolanus,  ii.  3.  19&-197: 

to  his  i^racious  nature 
Would  think  upon  you  for  your  voices,  and 
Translate  his  malice  towards  you  into  love. 

35.  Line  215 :  Upon  FAINT  primrose-beds.  —  Does  the 
epithet  apply  to  the  colour  or  to  the  odour  of  the  prim- 
ruse?  1  believe  to  the  colour.  Pa(«  is  Milton's  epithet 
for  the  primrose:  see  his  Song  on  May  Morning: 


The  Bowery  May.  who  from  her  irreen  lap  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  ^/e  priuirose. 

Shakespeare  uses  paU  mnd, faint  together  more  than  once. 
Compare  King  Julin,  v.  7.  21: 

I  am  the  (■)  t;net  to  this /a/e/aitU  swan. 

The  pale  colour  of  the  primrose  suggests  the  idea  of 
faintness;  the  lighter  coloured  flowers  look  as  if,  in  their 
struggle  with  the  cold  of  early  spring,  they  had  grown 
weak  and  faint 

86.  Line  216-219: 

Emptying  our  bosoms  of  their  counsel  SWEET, 
There  my  Lysander  and  myself  shall  meet; 
And  thence  from  Athens  turn  away  our  eyes, 
To  seek  new  friends  and  STRANQEB  COMPANIES. 
In  order  to  restore  the  rhyme  Theobald  altered  the 
steeld  of  Qq.  and  Ff.  in  line  216,  to  sweet,  and  strange 
c&tnpanions,  in  line  219,  to  stranger  companies.    Nearly 
all  editors  adopt  tills  emendation. 

37.  Line  226:  ofA^r-«owie— Written  as  one  word  in  Qq. 
and  F.  1.  It  means  others.  Compare  Measure  for  Mea- 
sure, iii.  2.  93,  94:  "  Some  say  he  is  with  the  Emperor  of 
Russia;  other-svine,  he  is  in  Rome.** 

38.  Line  231 :  ADMIRING  OF  hi« qualities.— Tidnwouid  now 
be  a  vulgarism;  but  Shakespeare  uses  of,  not  uufrequently, 
after  the  participle,  e.g.  Lear,  ii.  1.  41:  "Mumbling  qf 
wicked  chamia. " 

89.  Line  249:  If  I  have  (hariks,  it  is  a  dear  expense.— 
Steevens  explains:  "it  will  cost  him  much,  (be  a  serere 
constraint  on  his  feelings,)  to  make  even  so  slight  a  re- 
turn for  my  conmiunication  "  (Var.  Ed.  voL  v.  p.  191). 

ACT  I.    Scene  2. 


10.  Line  2.— Bottom,  no  doubt,  was  so  called  by  Shake- 
speare from  a  "bottom  of  thread."  Compare  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,  iv.  3.  133:  "beat  me  to  death  with  a  bottom 
of  brown  thread. "    Compare  also  The  Martyr'd  Souldier 

(LI): 

and  the  ^ood  Fates. 

For  ought  we  see.  may  wiude  upon  yuur  bottome 

A  thred  of  excellent  length. 

— Bullen's  Old  Plays,  vol.  i.  p.  fj$. 

41.  Line  3:  accorditig  to  the  SCRIP.  — The  word  scrip 
here  does  not  mean  a  bag  or  wallet,  as  it  does  in  the  well- 
known  passage  in  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke  xxiL  85:  "When 
I  sent  you  without  purse,  and  scrip,  and  shoes,  lacked  ye 
anything?"  The  word  in  the  text  is  written  Tarionsly 
scrijft,  serit,  serite,  scripe,  and  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
seriptum  through  the  French  eseript  or  eserit.  Fol*an 
example  of  its  use  in  the  sense  merely  of  a  written  docu- 
ment see  Holland's  Pliny,  book  vii.  chap.  xxv.  p.  168 
(speaking  of  Julius  Civ»ar):  "But  herein  appeared  his 
true  hautinesse  of  mind  indeed,  and  that  unmatchable 
spirit  of  his.  That  when  upon  the  battell  at  Pharsalia,  aa 
wel  the  coffers  and  caskets  with  letters  &  other  writings 
of  Pompey,  as  also  those  of  Scipioes  before  Thapsus,  came 
into  his  hands,  he  was  most  true  unto  them.  &  burnt  al, 
witliout  reading  one  script  or  scroll." 

43.  Line  4:  Here  is  the  serolL— The  close  occurrence  of 
this  word  after  scrip  seems  to  point  to  the  fact,  that  Shake- 
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^Mftre  had  in  hU  mind  the  pannge  quoted  above  from 
Holland's  Pliny.  Scroll  means  generally  any  paper  rolled 
up ;  but  more  especially  a  tchedole  or  list  Compare  II. 
Henry  IV.  L  2.  201.  202:  "  Do  you  set  down  your  name 
in  the  i^roU  of  youtli."  Ac. 

tt.  Line  10:  and  so  grow  to  a  point— So  Qq.:  F.  1,  F.  2, 
F.  8  read:  "grow  on  to  a  point:"  F.  4  "grow  on  to  ap- 
point." There  is  no  need  for  altering  the  text  of  the 
Quartos.    Compare  Peele,  Arraignment  of  Paris,  it  1: 

Our  reasons  will  be  infinite,  I  trow. 
Unless  unto  some  other /nw/  wegrtrto. 

—Works,  p.  357. 

41  Lines  11-13:  The  mott  latnetUabU  comedy,  A^ — Com- 
pare the  title-page  of  Cambyses  (Dodsley,  vol.  iv.):  "  A 
lamentable  tragedy  mixed  ful  of  pleasant  mirth,  conteyn- 
ing  the  life  of  Cambises  Ring  of  Percia,  from  the  beginning 
of  his  kingdom  vnto  his  death."  By  Thomas  Preston. 
"  Imprinted  "  by  John  Allde,  n.  d.  (It  was  licensed  to  John 
Allde  in  1609-70— republished  about  1585.)  In  his  Memor- 
anda on  Midsummer's  Night's  Dream  (pp.  26, 26)  Mr.  Halli- 
well-Phillipps  says:  "The  story  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe  was 
very  familiar  to  an  Elizabethan  audience,  not  merely  in 
translations  of  Ovid,  but  as  having  been  told  in  prose  and 
verse  by  numerous  English  writers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  related  in  the  Boke  of  the  CyU  of  Ladies.  4to. 
1521;  and  in  a  very  rare  poetical  work,  La  Conusaunce 
d' Amours,  printed  by  Pynson.  William  Griffith,  in  156S-S. 
obtained  a '  lycense  for  pryntinge  of  a  boke  intituled  Pery- 
mus  and  Thesbye,'  published  in  quarto  for  T.  Uackett 
The  history  of  Pyramus  and  Thisby,  '  truly  translated.'  is 
given  in  the  Gorgeous  Gallery  of  Gallant  Inventions,  1578, 
and  in  A  Handef  uU  of  Pleasant  Delites  by  Clement  Robin- 
son, 1584,  there  is  'a  new  sonet  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbie.' 
Dunston  Gale,  in  1596,  wrote  a  poem  called  Pyramus  and 
Thisbe,  the  earliest  known  printed  edition  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1617.  There  is  no  allusion  in  it  to  A  Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream.  The  story  is  also  told  in  the  Silke- 
wormes  and  their  Flies,  by  T.  M.  4to.  Lond.  1599,  in 
verse  ;  in  Topsell's  Historie  of  Foure-Footed  Beasts,  1607, 
p.  472 ;  and  it  would  appear  from  a  passage  in  Gayton's 
Notes  upon  Don  Quixote,  1654,  p.  16,  that  there  was  an 
old  popular  chap-book  history  of  Pyramus  and  Thislte, 
it  being  mentioned  in  company  with  the  Unfortunate 
Lover  and  Argalus  and  Parthenia." 

45.  Lines  14, 15:  A  very  good  piece  of  ivork,  lannire  yott, 
and  a  m^ry— Compare  the  title-page  of  Skelton's  "Mag- 
nyfycence,  A  goodly  interlude  and  a  mery  deuysed  and 
made  by  mayster  .SIcelton  poete  laureate  late  deceasyd," 
n.d.  (probably  printed  in  1529  or  1530). 

46.  Line  18:  Answer  as  I  call  you.— Staunton  suggested 
that  Shakespeare  may  have  been  "  referring  to  the  plays 
and  pageants  exhibited  by  the  trading  companies  of 
Coventry,  which  were  celebrated  down  to  his  own  time, 
and  which  he  might  very  probably  have  witnessed.  The 
last  of  these  performances  recorded  in  the  list  which  tlie 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Sharpe  published  from  the  Qty  Leet- 
books,  took  place  in  1591."  .  .  .  "the  combination  of 
trades  which  played  together  was  often  remarkably  like 
thatof  the  oi>eratives of  Athens  In  this  drama."  .  .  .  "In 
1492  '  it  is  ordeyned  that  the  Chaundclers  and  Cookes  of 
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this  Cite  shaU  be  oontrtbatory  (o  tlM  Smytbes  ef  tMi 
Cite;'  and  in  snbeequent  years  Bakeim  w«re  added  to tti 
Smiths,  the  Barbers  to  the  Girdlen,  and  the  Sbocmslun 
to  the  Tanners." 

47.  Lines  29.  80:  /  will  OOMDOLB  in  ooma  meatvTS.-Wc 
do  not  now  use  the  verb  to  condole  abaolatelys"to  la- 
ment," as  it  is  used  here.  There  ia  no  need  tossythst 
"Bottom  of  course  blunders;"  becmoae  this  use  of  ew- 
dole  was  far  from  unusuaL  Compare  Miiroiir  for  Magi*' 
trates,  p.  78S  (quoted  in  Richardaon's  Diet): 

Tliat  she  (Melpomene)  her  sweet  patbeticke  voice  awr  ^*>k 
In  doleful  dittie  to  ecHd»i«  the  same. 

Compare  also  the  use  of  the  substantive  condoUmetd  \ij 

Shakespeare: 

bat  to  penevcr 

In  obstinate  coudoienuMt  is  a  course 

Of  impious  stubbornness. 

— Hamlet.  L  s.  9»-M. 

48.  Lines  81,  82:  /  covM  play  Erclis  rarely,  or  a  pert 
to  TSAR  A  CAT  IN.— There  ia  an  old  play  of  Hercules^  is 
two  parts,  by  Martin  Slaughter,  which  ia  mentioned  is 
Henslowe's  Diary,  first  on  7th  May.  1595,  agatai  on  9Mk, 
2Sd,  and  28th  of  that  month ;  and  on  16th  May.  1588^  C 
was  apparently  paid  to  Martin  Slaughter  for  fire  boob 
including  two  parts  of  Herculea.  In  Greene's  Groat'i 
Worth  of  Wit  (New  Shak.  Soc.  Shakapere  AUnsion  BooU 
Series  iv.  No.  I.  p.  28)  there  is  apparently  an  allosioa  U 
this  play:  "The  twelue  labors  of  UtrcuUe  hane  I  tcniblj 
tlmndred  on  the  stage."  Day's  lie  of  Gulls  commeacM 
with  a  scene  between  Three  Gentlemen  and  the  i*i>>«y 
(i.e.  the  actor  who  speaks  the  prologue^  in  the  cooncef 
which  occurs  the  following  dialogue : 

[  Third  GrH/leman\  ...  no,  [^ue  mee  a  stately  pend  hi^otic.  m 
thus :   Thr  nta^ed  ■wUtdes  ■with  rude  mud  raggtd  mjfis,  6r. 

[Srcond  Gfnt/rmaM).  Fie  upont.  meere  Fustian  I  I  had  rather  heat 

two  good  Uaudie  iests  then  a  whole  play  of  such  lKmre<mt  xkm&n- 

claps. 

(Worksfp.6ofpter'J 

And  in  Histrio-MasUx  (act  v.): 

Sirrah,  is  this  you  would  rend  and  tear  ike  cat 
Upon  a  stai^,  and  now  march  like  a  drown'd  rat. 

—Simpson's  School  of  Shaksperc,  toL  ii.  p-  T3- 

49.  Line  32:  to  make  aU  iplU. — Originally  a  nautical  n- 
pression.  Rolfe  quotes  from  Taylor,  the  Water  Poct'i 
works:  "Some  ships  beare  so  great  a  aayle,  that  tbey 
beare  their  masts  by  the  boord  and  make  att  split  ageimt.' 
Compare  Greene's  Never  Too  Late:  "as  the  Marinen 
say,  a  man  would  have  thought  al  teould  have  ^it 
againe  "  (Fir«t  part,  sig.  o  3,  edn.  16S1X  For  iU  use  ia  s 
fli;nrative  sense,  compare  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Scon- 
ful  Lady,  ii.  S:  "Two  roaring  boys  of  Rome,  thaXmaies& 
split"  (Works,  vol.  i.  p.  87). 

50.  Lines  33-40.— Printed  as  prose  in  Qq.  and  Ff.  sad 
with  the  punctuation  confused.  Staunton  is  right,  most 
probably,  in  supposing  that  they  were  so  printed,  pur- 
posely to  indicate  that  Bottom  ignored  all  sense  sod 
rhythm ;  but  we  have  printed  them  as  verse,  foUovioK 
nearly  all  the  editors,  and  Cliariea  Kean'a  acting  veniaa. 
Whether  the  verses  are  an  actual  quotation,  or  a  barlesqQe 
of  some  portion  of  a  play  then  well  known,  is  donbtfoL 

51.  Line  44:  the  hellows-mender.  —  Ben  Jonaoo,  in  his 
Masque  of  Pan's  Anniversary,  thua  describes  a  bellov*- 
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f  mender:  "he  is  a  bellmm^nendsr,  allowed,  who  hath  the 
,  looking  to  all  of  their  lungs  by  patent,  and  by  his  place 
is  to  aet  that  leg  afore  still,  and  with  his  puffs,  keeps  them 
in  breath,  during  pleasure"  (Works,  vol.  viii.  p.  47). 
Steevens  says  he  was  cue  who  had  the  care  of  organs,  re- 
gala,  &c. 

St.  Lines  61,  52:  you  ihall  play  it  in  a  mask,  and  you 
may  speak  cu  small  cu  you  ufiU.—lt  appears  to  have 
been  the  custom  on  the  stage,  when  all  the  female  char- 
acters were  played  by  men,  for  any  man  who  had  an  un- 
compromisingly male  physiognomy,  if  cast  for  a  woman's 
1>art,  to  play  it  in  a  mask.  As  women  wore  masks  in  so- 
ciety more  frequently  than  they  do  now— the  masks  now- 
adays being  either  moral  ones,  or  composed  of  superficial 
cosmetics — there  was  nothing  unusual  iu  this.  To  ttpeak 
small  was  to  speak  in  a  treble  voice.  Compare  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor.  L  1.  49:  "  She  has  brown  hair,  and 
apeaJcMgmaU  like  a  woman." 

6S.  Line  65:  "  Thi*tu,  r/jw»»e."— Printed  in  Qq.  and  Ff. 
In  italics,  as  if  it  were  a  proper  name,  a  mistake  for 
Thiabe;  but  the  Clarendon  Press  Edd.  are  probably  right 
in  their  conjecture  that  Thistie  =  thu$-ly.  This'n  is  a 
common  word  in  Northern  dialects  for  "in  this  manner." 

M.  Lines  65,  flC:  Voti,  Pyramut'  father:  myM\f,  Thisby't 
father.— V either  of  these  characters  appears  in  the  In- 
terlude as  acted  before  Theseus.  Quince  plays  the  Pro- 
logue, and  Snout  plays  Wall.  Mr.  Funiivall  suggests  that 
this  alteration  "  was  due  to  Quince's  second  thoughts  and 
Bottom's  suggestion  at  the  rehearsal,  iii.  1.  60-73"  (New 
Shak.  Soc.  Transactions,  1877-79,  Series  i.  No.  7,  p.  428). 

SS.  Line  72:  Let  me  play  the  lion  <oo.  —This  touch  is  a 
maaterly  piece  of  characterization.  In  making  Bottom 
anxious  to  play  nearly  every  part  of  the  cast,  Shakespeare 
was  not  satirizing  professional  actors  so  much  as  the 
rude  and  vulgar  amateurs,  who  represented  tlie  characters 
in  the  Interludes  and  Entertainments  which  were  per- 
formed at  village  festivals,  or  in  the  hOmes  of  the  no- 
bility. 

M.  Lines  74,  75:  1  will  roar,  that  I  will  make  the  dnke 
May,  **Let  him  roar  again,  let  him  roar  again."— Mr.  Hal- 
liwell-Phillipps.  in  his  Memoranda  on  A  Midsummer's 
Xight'i  Dream  (p.  11),  gives  an  extract  from  Tate's  farce 
of  Cuckold's  Haven,  or  an  Alderman  no  Conjuror,  1686 : 
*'See.  .  .  .  Then  there's  the  Lion.  Wall  and  Moonshine. 
three  heroick  parts;  I  play'd  'em  all  at  school.  I  roar'd 
out  the  Lion  so  terribly  tluit  the  company  call'd  out  to 
me  to  roar  again." 

87.  Line  84:  /  wiU  AOORAVATB  my  voice  so.— Compare 
II.  Henry  IV.  il.  4.  176,  where  Mrs.  Quickly  says:  "  I  be- 
acck  you  now,  aggravate  your  choler,"  meaning,  of 
coarse,  exactly  the  opposite,  viz.  moderate. 

M.  Line  96:  orange-tauniy.—VBed  below,  iii.  1.  129: 

With  arnnge-iaivny  bill, 

referring  to  the  bill  of  the  cock  blackbird.  Compare 
Trial  of  Chevalry,  L  8:  "he  weares  a  white  Scarfe  in  his 
hat  and  an  Orange  tawny  feather  upon  his  arme "  (Bul- 
len's  Old  Plays,  voL  III  p.  278> 

M.  Lines  96,  97:  your  PURPLK-IN-GRAIN  beard. —ThiB 


colour  was  apparently  a  kind  of  scarlet  Cotgrave  givea 
under  migraine,  "  Scarlet,  or  Purple  in  grmku,"  It  may 
be  noted  that  all  the  colours,  mentioned  by  Bottom,  are 
light  colours,  yellow,  or  red.  Red  beards  appear  to  have 
been  fashionable;  and  it  was  the  custom  for  men  to  dye 
their  beards  as  women  did  their  hair.  Compare  Ram 
Alley  (1611),  i.  1: 

7V^  .  .  .  What  colour'd  beard  comes  next  by  the  window? 
j4dri.  A  black,  madam.  I  think. 
r<{/!  I  think  not  to ; 
I  think  a  red,  for  that  is  most  in  fa&hion. 

— Dodsley,  vol.  z.  p.  sttS. 

Possibly  the  red  beard  was  adopted  as  the  fashionable 
colour,  in  compliment  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  hair 
was  red. 

00.  Line  97:  Freneh-erown-eolour. — Ff.  have  colour'd. 
It  means  a  bright  golden  yellow,  the  colour  of  a  French 
gold  crown-piece.  There  is  a  double  meaning  in  French- 
crown,  of  which  Quince  takes  advantage. 

01.  Line  111:  OBSCENKLY  a nr/ coura^ota/y.— The  sense 
given  to  obncenely  in  the  foot-note  is  probably  the  one 
intended,  though  the  words,  obtteurely,  obscenely,  are  not 
very  similar  in  sound.  In  Love's  Labour's  Lost.  iv.  1. 146, 
Costard  seems  to  use  the  word  by  a  blunder  for  »eemly: 

When  it  comes  so  smoothly  off.  so  t>f>sceHfly,  as  il  were,  so  fit. 

Possibly  Bottom  also  meant  to  my  seemly. 

08.  Line  114:  hold,  or  cut  bow-striiigtt.—ThiB  phrase, 
apparently  a  proverbial  one,  has  not,  apparently,  been 
found  in  any  other  author.  Cupell's  explanation  Is  the 
one  generally  adopted :  "  When  a  party  was  made  at  butts, 
assurance  of  meeting  was  given  in  the  words  of  that 
phrase:  the  sense  of  the  pei-son  using  them  l>eing.  that  he 
would  'hold.'  or  keep  proniise,  or  they  might  '  cut  his 
bowstrings,'  demolish  him  for  an  archer."  The  only  pas- 
sage which  seems  t*)  contain  a  similar  expression  is  in  The 
Ball  (comedy  by  Chapman  and  Shirley,  4to.  1639): 

Sciitaia.        .  have  you  devices 

To  jecre  the  rest? 
/.iii-i.1.  All  the  reginicnt  on  'em,  or  He  dreaJk  my  tc7vstri$tffs. 

ACT  II.     Scene  1. 

OS    Lines  3-5: 

Thorough  bxish,  thorough  brier. 

Over  park,  over  pale. 

Thorough  flood ,  thorough  fire. 

Johnson  quotes  from  Drayton's  Nymphidia,  or  Court  of 

Fairies,  a  passage  clearly  imitated  from  this: 

Thorough  brake,  thorough  brier. 
Thorough  muck,  thorough  mire, 
Thorough  water,  tiiorough  fire. 

There  is  also  a  slight  resemblance  in  the  Ballad  of  Robin 
Goodfellow  given  in  Percy's  Reliques,  series  iii.  book  ii. 
p.  499.  Thorough  is  the  reading  of  Q.  1:  Q.  2  and  Ff.  read 
through;  the  metre  requires  the  former. 

04.  Line  7:  Swifter  than  the  mooiue  sphere.  — Qq.  and 
Ff.  read  moon's;  but  the  genitive  moones  is  necessary 
for  the  metre,  unless  we  adopt  Steevens'  conjecture 
moony.  Compare  note  191,  Love's  Labour 's  Lost  A  most 
interesting  paper,  on  this  passage,  by  Mr.  Fumivall  will 
be  found  in  New  Shak.  Soc.  Transactions,  1877-79,  pp. 
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li  DnlnlelUgible  I 
-  we  know  tint  U 
lE,  In  Shakeipeirfl 


jjiAnvi  nTulTlng  rniind  Ihs  Eiirth  u  m  died  cenln.  Mr. 
PunlTill  thni  dsKrllH)  the  ijrilcni:  "Th«  E>nh  (with 
laur  cretcenU  or  vccentrlct  ulnUng  it)  1*  tha  tentn, 
Kound  It  >»  «  boUow  aptacKi,  or  tli«  T  PluiiU  (l-TX  th« 
Tilt  Stui  or  FiriuamEiit  (8).  Mi  th<  Primvm  Mttilt 

1.  The  Moon  1 1.  fht  Sun  |  T.  SitDrn 

t  Uenuiy  5.  Mm  8  The  Flit  3Ur» 

S.VeDiu  le.Jiiiil[er  I S.  FrimnmUutiile 

'and  Id  or  on  each  of  the  hv^d  lower  apherei  niui  m  plaiiet 
Alt.  Mid  wai  whlrld  liy  that  iphere  right  round  tbe  emctli 
In  U  boun.  the  driving  power  being  the  prinum  inoAile," 
lUriowe  (See  Ikiclor  Knustu.,  IL  2  (Work.,  p.  11S)|  «llo*. 
only  nine  tpherp^  wliilu  Millou  (Pur.  Loit.  Hi.  181-48S) 
bu  ten.  Frofeuor  Mii»uli  lu  Ills  edition  (vol.  L  p.  9i} 
glTei  >  full  account  of  thst  gyatern  of  the  unlnrH. 

41.  Line  9;  To  dta  Ktr  oiIh  iipaa  Uii  gnxR—it.  (o 
keep  freih  the  "ralr]rring>,"iu  thole  green  circlet,  fouuil 
on  hillildei  uid  lu  nieaduwi,  were  called.  They  were  of 
two  kindi;  one,  a  green  circle  lurrcnnded  liy  a  hare  clr- 
cumference:  but  theae  wue  formed  by  the  bad  tairlEi. 
Tlt»niB  and  lieriublecW  were  res|Hiualble  fur  Ihoie  bright 


eta  do— and  hadobaervi 
I  Conipsre  Cimbcllne, 
Krlblng  Die  uiarka  on 


n  lAnalh-.  And  bang  apraitiii 
ThU  line  wu  InilUttd  in  (he  auonj 
Wladoineol  Doctor  Podjrpol I  (111.  i 


le  accidental 

J  LOB  0/  tpiriti.  —Lol>  la  a 


certainly  Pack  was  n 
word  lu  tbe  aeoae  gf 

clumajr  make  than  tb 


'nrctilo,"  "  mlaciileTDqi  1 
I  of  contempt.  Pod  betng 
oiber  Falriea,  ud  betag 
n  TIUDia'a  altendanta  b  i 
e  Collier  of  Crojdon,  BoU 


In  all  the  paaaagea  but  one.  In  which  1  han  loBod  Ikt 
word.  It  erldantly  meana  a  couutr;  louL  In  rttim'tlM 
Wivea'  Tale  it  aeanu  naed  aa  ■  tarm  of  conlnnpt,  k  Iba 
following  pawage,  "Lob  be  your  contfort,  and  cBCAoU  k 
your  deiliny  "  (Worki,  p.  tU^ 

m.  Line  SB :  Sht  ntar  had  to  ntrt  m  (THUSIUItt.- 
The  auperalitlon  about  falriea  and  eltea  (tealisg  n'lBtrm 
aeenii  to  hare  been  widely  diatilbDtnl  to  all  Kiatftm 
coantriea;  but  in  tha ScandlnaTlan  and  tbc  Scotliah tak; 
mytbologr  it  waa  an  article  of  belief,  which  lorTiiid  w 
to  a  compatatlvely  recent  period,  Tha  child  waa  alila 
before  baptiim ;  and  ui  elf  of  lildeona  weurned  ihiv- 
auce,  and  a  malignant  dlapoaltlun.  put  in  ila  plan   11 

prevlDUalyahuttlngupall  ouUetaancli  lu  doon,  wiiiAiwi. 
and  even  tha  chimney,  (ha  falriea  would  come  la  fin 
reicue  of  Uieir  burning  brat;  and.  If  called  on  in  Gsfi 
name,  realore  the  atulen  child  (aee  Drake'a  Sbabapw 
and  hla  Tlniea.  vol.  li  pp.  326.  »SSy  In  the  Genaaii  bK- 
loreit  la  geueraJI)' the  devil  who  aceka  tobnr.  ortioUu 
children.  ChatxgtUng  It  uied  here  In  [ta  flnt  KDar  el '  > 
child  changed  tor  auDther;"  11  lagenenilly  applied  lotkt 
lUbtUtuted  fairy-child,  bnt  bare  it  la  aaed  of  the  ttilm 


hunu 


child 


I  S5i  (0  TRACK  (*«/bre*(«jrii<f.- 
m(llnei4K.  (23): 


Queen,  book  iT,  e.  lUI.  It 


It.  Una  g 
glraa  'To 
Richardaon  i 


a  path^  (CaatahmTm 


an.  ISH} 


aet  out  broadly,  la  a  poi- 
defence,  (h  fvarrrr.)  of  ai- 
:  to  itnit,  look  bold.  lid 
a  gave  me  Um  Uabopiict  d 
if  ten  iguarrd  with  >e.  lal 
a"  (SUte  Trials  OanUsB. 
11  UK.  coUaqBlally.  iht  n- 
lan."  eapadallr  In  boiiaf 


SQ :  Uit  maidtna  of  the 
Q.  2.  F.  1.  F,  2,  F.  3  a 
inlr  iDitance  known  of 
Illy  held  to  mean,  at  Jobnaon  • 

llagea."  or  almply  "a  vllUi4re 


riUagm:  P.  (  rOaff. 


ACT  II.  Sceue  1. 


NOTES  TO  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM. 


ACT  11.  Scene  1. 


7«.  Lines  40,  41 : 

Thote  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  tweet  Pttek, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck. 

This  seems  to  refer  to  the  superstition,  which  forms  the 
groundworlc  of  many  fairy  and  folk-lore  stories,  that  elves 
do  work  for  those  whom  they  favour.  Even  the  more 
maliguaut  elves  seem  to  have  1)een  indiibtrious.  Puck 
seems  originally  to  have  meant  a  fiend  or  devil ;  so  that 
the  epithet  street  was  a  great  compliment. 

Tf.  Line  42 :  I  am,  thou  tpeaVst  aright— I  had  inserted 
the  words  /  am  liefore  seeing  Dr.  Johnson's  note  in  the 
Variomm  £dn.  The  line  is  very  incomplete  without  some 
soch  wortls  bein^  inserted. 

7B.  Line  47:  a  gossip's  &&tr{.— Originally  a  christening 
cup;  gosfip  meant  primarily  nothing  more  than  a  god- 
father or  godmother;  being  derived  from  god-nib  (rela- 
tionship). In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  when  the 
bums  are  read  out  in  church,  among  the  impediments 
meutioued  is  "  spiritual  relationship."  or  the  relationship 
between  a  godchild  and  its  siM)nsors.  As  christenings 
were  made  occasions  for  social  gatherings  and  friendly 
chats,  gotifipi  came  to  mean  i>eople,  either  men  or  women, 
bat  more  esi>ecially  the  latter,  who  meet  together  to  talk 
about  the  local  news.  «kc.  So  in  French  eumm^rage  has 
come  to  mean  "trivial  or  idle  talk,"  "gossip."  from  coi/i- 
nitre,  godmother;  which,  as  Trench  says  (English  Past 
and  Present,  pp.  204,  205,  4th  edn.),  "  has  run  through 
exactly  the  same  stages  as  its  English  equivalent." 

77.  Line  50:  her  withered  iiEWLAP.— Q<i.  and  Ff.  liave 
dewltfp;  properly  used  only  of  cattle,  meaning  the  loose 
»kiu  which  hangs  from  their  throats,  and  "which  laps  or 
licks  the  dew  in  grazing"  (Imi>crial  Diet  ).  Theseus  de- 
scribes his  hounds  (iv.  1.  127): 

Crook -knec"'l,  ant!  Jnv-l,iff'd  like  Thcsviluin  bulls. 

78.  Line  61:  The  in'Kest  AVKT,— Aunt  is  not  here  used, 
as  it  is  frequently  in  the  old  comedies,  in  n  ttad  sense -a 
l*awd.  Mr.  Grant  White  says  that,  in  New  Kn^land  vil- 
lages, good-natured  old  people  are  still  called  "  aunt "  and 
**  nucle"  by  the  whole  community.  Among  the  negroes 
in  the  Southern  states  the  words  are  commonly  so  used, 
as  everyone  will  remember  who  has  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  the  immortal  "Uncle  Kemus"and  "Annt  Diiiuh." 
Occasionally  in  England,  one  hears  the  word  "aunt  "  ap- 
plied to  some  old  lady,  a  great  friend  of  the  family  but 
no  relation. 

79.  Lines  64,  56 : 

And  "TAILOR"  crurs.  and /alls  into  a  cough; 

And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips  and  LOPPS. 

This  is  a  very  vivid  description.  Johnson  says:  "The 
cnstom  of  crying  taHor  at  a  sudden  fall  backwards,  T 
think  I  remember  to  have  observed.    Ue  that  slips  t>e.«^ide 


his  chair,  falls  as  a  tailor  sriuats  upon  his  boartl"(Var. 
Ed.  vol.  V.  p.  208).    This  explanation  must  lie  taken  for    i 
what  it  is  worth ;  and  no  commentator  gives  any  other,    i 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  mention  of  such  a  custom 
elsewhere.     Perhi^M  Halliwell  is  right  in  thinking  the 
expression  "one  of  contempt,  equivalent  to  thief;"  he 
quotes  Pasquil's  NightCap  (1012) : 
VOL.  IL 


Thierinc  is  now  an  occupation  made. 
Though  men  the  name  of  tuiicr  doe  it  give. 

Qq.  and  Ff.  have  coge  and  loge  at  the  end  of  these  lines. 
The  pronunciation  of  laugh  seems  always  to  have  been 
very  uncertain.  C«inipare  Marston's  Parasitaster  or  The 
Fawne  (act  iv.) :  "anoUier  has  vowde  to  get  the  consump- 
tion of  the  1  ungues,  or  to  leve  to  posteritie  the  true 
orthography  and  pronunciation  of  laughing  (Worics,  voL 
iL  p.  71). 

80.  Line  bIS:  And  WAXEN  m  their  mirth. — Farmer  con- 
jectured yoxen  or  yexen  =  "  to  hiccup ;"  but  no  change  is 
necessar}';  waxen  is  the  old  plural,  and  makes  very  good 
sense. 

81.  Line  58:  Hut,  room,  ROOM,  fairy!— Qq.  and  Ff.  But 
room,  fairy,  making  a  very  awkward  and  defective  line. 
Johnson  would  read  fairy  as  a  trisyllable,  but  that  does 
not  improve  ni.itters.  We  have  preferred  to  repeat  the 
wonl  room  as  being  the  most  probable  and  the  simplest 
emendation.  Room  is  only  used  elliptically  in  four  other 
passages:  three  times  in  Julius  Caesar  (Hi.  2.  170-172,  and 
V.  4.  IG);  and  once  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost  (v.  2.  70SX 
"Hoom  for  the  incensed  worthies!"  Compare  the  Dis- 
obedient Child : 

A'.V'W.  I  My;  rcont,  let  nie  he  j;one. 

— Dodslcy,  vol.  li.  p.  aSo. 

82.  Line  00.  —Obcrou,  more  properly  Auheron,  said  to  be 
derived  from  "  I'avbe  du  Jour"  (see  Drake,  vol.  ii.  p.  337, 
note).  Titania  was  a  name  given  to  Diana  by  Oyid  (Me- 
tamorphoses, iii.  173)  as  sister  of  So],  the  son.  For  the 
source  whence  Hhnkeitpearc  took  the  name  Titania,  see 
Introduction  (p.  422). 

83.  Lines  (M'm38.  -  Shakespeare  docs  not  seem  to  have 
haii  any  legendary  authority  for  Oberon's  flirtations.  Do 
not  these  lines  ratlu-r  militate  again.st  the  idea  of  Oberon 
and  Titania  being  such  very  diminutive  peoj»le?  Could  a 
mannikin  hope  to  Inipress  the  amorova  Phillida?  Again, 
Oberon 'ri  retort  on  Titania  seems  to  imply  that  she  was 
cajKibleof  insjiiring  a  passion  in  that  prototype  of  all  Don 
Juans,  Theseus.  Perhaps  these  fairies  were  supiK>8ed  to 
possess  the  power  of  assuming  the  human  shape  and 
si/e;  or,  what  is  more  likely,  to  Shakespeare  they  were 
so  entirely  creatures  of  the  imagination  tliat  tliey  never 
assumed  t4>  his  mind's  eye  any  concrete  form. 

84.  Line  69:  the  farthent  flTEKP  of  India.— Q.  1  reads 
steppe:  Q.  2  and  Ff.  all  read  steepe.  Stepj)e  certainly 
seems  to  be  a  blunder  of  Q.  1.  What  did  Shakespeare 
know  of  stejrpes,  and  why  should  India  represent  to  him 
nothing  but  the  plains  of  Central  Asia?  Surely  to  Shake- 
speare, as  to  Milton,  India  was  the  land  of  mountains 
more  than  of  plains.  Tlie  Yude  of  Maundevile,  like  the 
India  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  included  all  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  Steppe  never  occurs  in  Shake- 
speare, nor  in  any  contemporary  writer;  indeed  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  word  were  known  at  that  time.  Yet  some 
editors  retain  this  word,  simply  because  it  is  found  in  the 
first  Quarto,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  sleep  in  iii.  2.  85  is 
printed  nlippe.    Compare  Milton's  Comus,  lines  13S-140: 

Ere  the  babblui);  eastern  scout. 
The  nice  morn,  on  the  In<li.in  s/er/ 
From  her  cabin'd  loop-hole  P'.'ep. 
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86.  Line  75:  GLANCE  AT  my  credit. —CompBre  Julius 

Cmar.  L  2.  323.  324: 

wherein  obscurely 

Caesar's  ambition  shall  be  giatutd  at. 

86.  Line  78:  From  PERIQENIA,  tohom  he  RAVISHED.— 
Shakespeare  doubtless  got  this  name,  as  well  as  those  in 
the  two  following  lines,  from  North's  Plutarch,  where  this 
young  woman  is  called  Perigouna.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Sinnia  She  fled  from  Theseus  into  a  grove  of  rushes 
and  "  wild  Sperage  "  (asparagus),  entreating  them  to  hide 
her.  She  afterwards  bore  to  Theseus  a  son,  called  Mena- 
lippus  (see  North's  Plutarch,  edii  1676,  p.  4).  Ravished 
inF.  1  is  printed  ravitth'd;  but  it  is  better  to  retain  tlie 
final  ed  here,  fur  the  salce  of  tlie  metre. 

87.  Line  79:  fair  ^GLB.— Qq.  and  Ff.  have  Eaglet.  In 
North's  Plutarch  it  is  ^Egles:  "And  they  blame  him  much 
also,  for  that  he  so  lightly  forsook  his  Wife  Ari<idne,  for 
the  love  of  jEglee  the  Daughter  of  Panopceus"  (Edn.  1676, 

88.  Line  82:  the  middle  summer's  spring— i.e.  the  com- 
mencement of  midsummer,  "  when  trees  put  forth  their 
second,  or,  as  they  are  frequently  called,  their  midsummer 
shoots"  (Henley,  Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  211). 

88.  Line  84:  By  paved  fountain  or  by  rushy  brook.— 
The  Clarendon  Press  £dd.  say  that  paved  fountain  here 
means:  "a  fountain  with  pebbly  bottom;  not  artificially 
paved,  for  a  fountain  of  this  kind  would  scarcely  be  fre- 
quented by  fairies."  But  were  not  springs,  in  retired 
spots,  often  paved  with  small  bricks  in  order  to  prevent 
the  water  soaking  away? 

80.  Line  85:  Or  in  the  BEACHED  H ARGENT  of  the  sea.— 
Compare  Timou  of  Athens,  v.  1.  219: 

Upon  the  beached  vtrgt  of  the  salt  flood. 

Beached  means  "formed  by  a  beach,"  "consisting  of  a 
beach."  Milton  uses  the  form  margent  in  Comus,  line  232: 

By  slow  Meander's  margent  green. 

Compare  Rom.  and  Jul.  i.  3.  85,  »6: 

And  what  obscur'd  in  this  fair  volume  hes, 
Find  written  in  the  tnargent  of  his  eyes. 

1.  Lines  89,  90: 

As  in  revenge,  have  suck'd  up  from  the  sea 
Cotitagious  fogs. 
Compare  Lear,  ii.  4.  168.  169: 

Infect  her  beauty, 
You  fen-suck'd  fogs,  drawn  by  tiie  powerful  sun. 

92.  Lines  94,  95: 

and  the  green  corn 

Hath  rotted  ere  his  youth  attain'd  a  BEARIt. 
Compare  Sonnet  xii.  7,  8: 

And  sumnicr'fc  green  all  girded  up  in  sheaves. 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  beard. 

93.  Lines  98.  09: 

The  nine  men's  morris  is  fill' d  up  with  mud. 
And  the  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green. 

Nine  men's  morris,  or  me  relies,  also  called  fivepenny 
morris,  is  a  game  thus  described  by  Cotgrave:  "The  boy- 
ish game  called  Menls,  or  five-penny  Morris;  played  here 
most  commonly  with  stones,  but  in  France  with  pawnes, 
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or  men  made  of  purpose,  and  tearmed  Mtr^UUs.'  k  (sfl 
description  of  this  game  will  be  found  in  Stmtt's  ^mtt 
and  Pastimes,  book  iv.  chap.  iL  pp.  817,  S18.  TIm  bosid 
consisted  of  three  concentric  sqoares,  each  square  hanac 
nine  places  or  dots  for  the  men,  one  at  each  ccnner,  lad 
one  in  the  middle  of  each  side.  Lines  connected  the  three 
corresponding  holes  in  each  square.  "  The  manoer  of 
playing  is  briefly  this:  two  persona,  having  each  of  tiia 
nine  pieces,  or  men,  lay  them  down  alternately,  one  I9 
one,  upon  the  spots;  and  the  bnaineaa  of  either  par^  * 
to  prevent  his  antagonist  from  placing  three  of  hispKca 
so  as  to  form  a  row  of  three,  without  the  interventka  d 
an  opponent  piece."  ..."  The  rustics,  when  they  bare 
not  materials  at  hand  to  make  a  table,  cut  the  lines  ii 
the  same  form  upon  the  ground,  and  make  a  small  hole 
for  every  dot  They  then  collect.  .  .  .  stones  of  ^StttA 
forms  or  colours  for  the  pieces,  and  play  the  game  by  it- 
positing  them  in  the  holes  in  the  same  manner  that  tbe7 
are  set  over  the  dots  upon  the  table."  In  a  note  gives  is 
the  Var.  Ed.  (vol.  v.  p.  213)  James  says:  "These  fiesta 
are  by  the  country  people  called  Nine  Men's  Morris,  or 
Merrils;  and  are  so  called  because  each  party  bai  aiae 
men.  These  figures  are  always  cut  upon  the  green  terf 
or  leys,  as  they  are  called,  or  upon  the  grass  at  the  esd 
of  ploughed  lands,  and  in  rainy  seasons  never  fafl  to  be 
choaked  up  with  mud."  llie  game  is  still  played  io  sow 
parts  of  the  country.  Douce  says,  on  the  authority  of  Dr 
Hyde,  that  the  game  was  "likewise  called  nine-petui^.tt 
nine-pin  mirade,  three-penny  mcrrig,  five-penny  mmrit, 
nine-penny  morris,  or  three-pin,  fivt-pin  and  fossh^ 
morris,  all  corruptions  of  three-pin,  ^e.  mertls.  H}^ 
Hist.  NerdUudii,  p.  202"  (Douce's  lUustraUons  of  Sbak^ 
speare,  p.  114). 

The  quaint  mazes,  Steevens  says,  "  alludes  to  a  quit 
still  followed  by  boys;  i.e.  what  is  now  called  rmass$ 
the  figure  qf  eight'*  (Var.  Ed.  voL  v.  p.  214).  The  Claret- 
don  Press  Ed.  (p.  91)  quote:  "  But  I  have  seen  veiy  mocb 
more  complicated  figures  upon  village  greens,  and  larb 
as  might  strictly  be  called  mazes  or  labyrinths  Oa  St 
Catherine's  Hill.  Winchester,  'near  the  top  of  it,  <«tbr 
north-east  side,  is  the  form  of  a  labyrinth,  impressed  npos 
the  turf,  which  is  always  kept  entire  by  the  cooniiif «( 
the  sportive  youth  through  its  meanderings'  {UUaa. 
History  of  Winchester,  ii.  155)." 

94.  Line  101:  The  HUMAN  mortals  tcaiU  their  viatrr 
HERE.— The  expression,  human  ntvrtals,  has  given  rise  U> 
an  interesting  inquiry  as  to  whether  Oberon  and  Titaaia. 
and  all  their  fairy  subjects,  were  supposed  to  be  immortal 
or  not  Some  commentators  have  thought  that  theqosb* 
fl cation  of  mortals  by  the  adjective  human  implies  tbat 
Titania  belonged  herself  to  a  race  of  mortals:  that  it  t«- 
say,  beings  subject  to  death,  and  so  she  distinguished  tafi 
and  women  by  calling  them  human  mortals;  but  in  ]vjt 
135  below,  in  speaking  of  her  friend  the  mother  of  tl.e 
changeling  boy,  she  says: 

But  she,  being  mcrtai,  of  that  boy  did  die. 

This  would  certainly  seem  to  imply  that  Titania  held  her- 
self to  be  immortal.  That  some  fairies  were  held  to  be 
mortal  is  clear  from  the  well-known  story,  given  ia  th« 
Fairy  Tales  of  All  Nations,  in  which  the  fairy  king  is  mar 
dered  by  a  band  of  conspirators,  the  scene  of  the  mordcr 
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hATiDg  been  beautifully  Illustrated  by  the  late  Richard 
Doyle.  In  the  Quip  Modest,  by  Ritson  (1788).  there  is  a 
l<Nig  note  on  this  subject,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
maintains,  quite  rightly,  that  Shakespeare's  fairies  were 
immortal;  and  he  says  (page  12)  that  the  fairies  of  Shalce- 
apeare  and  the  common  people  are  immortal,  and  were 
nerer  esteemed  otherwise.  That  this  was  certainly  not 
the  case  as  regards  the  Scottish  fairies,  is  proved  by  an 
extract  from  Craik's  essay  on  fairies  given  by  Drake,  vol. 
iL  p.  33& 

Instead  of  teinUr  HERE,  Theobald,  followed  by  Hanroer 
and  Mason,  proposed  to  rvad  winter  CHKHK.  Malonesays 
their  winter  "may  mean  those  sports  with  which  country 
people  are  wont  to  beguile  a  winter's  evening,  at  the  sea- 
son of  Christmas." 

96.  Line  104:  PALE  in  her  anger,  uxuhet  <Ul  the  air.— 
Compare  Rom.  and  Jul.  ii.  2.  4,  5: 

Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon. 
Who  is  already  sick  and/<r//  with  grief. 

In  Hamlet,  i.  1.  118,  the  moon  is  called  "the  moiet  star." 
Every  one  must  have  seen  the  moon  when  she  is  pale- 
coloured  and  blurred  with  a  faintly  luminous  mist,  in 
which  state  she  is  generally  called  by  country  people  "a 
tcet  moon."  This  appearance  of  the  moon  is  one  of  tlie 
moat  unfailing  precursors  of  rainy  weather. 

96.  Line  105:  That  nnUvHATlc  hiSKASES  do  abound.— 
Malone  says:  " Rheumatiek  di*ea»r»  signifled  in  Shake- 
speare's time,  not  what  we  now  call  rheumatitm,  but 
distillations  from  the  head,  catarrhs.  &c."  (Var.  Kd.  vol. 
T.  p.  216).  In  Holland's  Translation  «)f  IMiny's  Natural 
History,  book  xix.  chap,  xxiii.  par.  C.  we  find:  "And  these 
are  supposed  to  be  singular  for  those  fluxes  and  catarrhcs 
which  take  a  course  to  the  belly  and  href  d  fluxes,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Rheumatimn* ;"  and  the  phrase  occurs 
eeveral  times  "  fluxes  of  humours  which  the  Greeks  call 
Bkeumatiems." 

97.  Line  106:  And  thorotigh  thi«  distemferathre  we 
«e«.— Steevens  refers  diatemperature  to  the  disturl»ance 
of  the  elements ;  but  Malone,  and  most  commentators, 
explain  it  as  in  our  foot-note.    Compare  Pericles,  v.  1.  27: 

Upon  what  ground  is  hiv  distemfieraturt  t 

where  it  means  disturliance  of  mind  from  grief.  In  the 
Dumb  Knight  (1608),  i.  1,  the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
mental  agitation  caused  by  love : 

But  I  am  now  resolv'd,  and  this  sad  hour 
Shall  give  an  end  to  my  dtsttmftraturt. 

— Dodsley.  vol.  x.  p.  n6. 

In  I.  Henry  IV.  ili.  1.  28-35  Shakespeare  seems  to  use  It 
figuratively = a  diseased  state  of  the  earth : 

oft  the  teeming  earth 
Is  with  a  kind  of  colic  pinch'd  ami  vex'tL 

At  your  Wirth 
Our  grandam  earth,  having  this  distemftrature. 
In  passion  shook. 

So  that  Steevens  may  be  right  after  all ;  but  the  context 
of  the  whole  speech  seems  to  show  that  Titania  refers  all 
the  unusual  and  disagreeable  phenomena  to  the  dissen- 
•lona  between  her  and  Oberon. 

96.  Line  109:  A%id  on  old  Hiems'  THIN  and  icy  crown.— 
Qq.  and  Vt.  read  (substantially)  chin.    Grey  conjeetureil 


chUl;  but  Tyrwhitt's  emendation  thin  is  usually  adopted 
by  all  editors.  For  a  similar  use  of  thin  compare 
Richard  II.  iii.  2.  112,  113: 

White-beards  have  arm'd  their  thin  and  hairless  scalps 
Against  tliy  majesty. 

But  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  thin  is  that  you 
could  not  well  hang  a  chaplet  on  a  man's  ehin  or  beanl. 

99.  Line  112 :  The  childino  autumn.— Pope  substituted 
chiding;  but  the  text  is  right  Compare  Hey  wood's 
Golden  Age,  iii.  1 : 

I  childed  in  a  cave  remote  uiid  silent. 

—Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  44. 

Holt  White  says:  "Childing  is  an  old  term  in  l)otany, 
when  a  small  flower  grows  out  of  a  large  one:  'the 
childing  autumn.'  therefore  means  the  autumn  which 
unseasonably  pro<1uces  flowers  on  those  of  Summer.  Flor- 
ists have  also  a  childing  daisy,  and  a.  childing  scabious" 
(See  Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  220> 

100.  Line  114:  By  their  INCREASE. -(-ompare  Sonnet 
xcvli.  lines  C,  7: 

The  teeming  autumn,  big  with  rich  tMcreitu, 
liciring  the  wanton  burthen  of  the  prime. 

101.  Line  121 :  To  be  my  HENCHMAN.— The  derivation 
of  this  word  is  uncertain.  Skeat  explains  it  as  from 
A.  Sax.  hengcMt,  a  horse,  and  man.  The  derivation  from 
haunch  and  man,  because  the  pages  stood  by  their  lords' 
haunch,  or  side,  is  ridiculously  fanciful.  Sherwood  ex- 
plains "A  henchman,  or  hench-boy.  Page  d'honneur;  qui 
marche  devant  c|ucl(|ue  Seigneur  de  grand  authority." 

109.  Line  123 :  t^treM.—ln  Qq.  and  Ff.  printed  votreue 
both  here  and  below  (line  1G3).  Wo  have  retained  this 
form  of  the  word,  ns  it  suits  the  metre  best,  in  preference 
to  the  Inter  foiui  votntnts  usually  printed  by  modem 
editors. 

103.  Line  127:  th'  EMBARKED  trader*  on  THE  FLOOD.— 
For  this  position  of  the  participle  compare  Timon  of 
Athens,  I  v.  2.  13: 

A  dfdiotted  beggar  to  the  air. 

Shakespeare  uses  theJlood—Mxe  sea.  in  Merchant  of  Venice, 
i.  1.  10: 

Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood. 

101  Line  129:  And  grow  big -bellied  with  the  WANTON 
WIND.— Compare  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii.  6.  15.  16: 

The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  Itay, 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  s/rnm/ef  n-ind. 

106.  Line  138:  /foir  long  irithin  thi»  icood  intend  you 
STAY?— i.r.  to  utay.  For  the  omission  of  the  to  before  the 
inflnitive,  compare  Lear  iv.  5.  .3.'* : 

I  pray,  dutrt  her  cali  her  wisdom  to  her. 

106.  Line  140 :  dance  in  our  ROUND.  —A  round  was  what 
we  cull  a  country-dunce,  in  which  all  took  hands  in  one 
figure  at  least,  and  ilanced  in  a  circle.  Sellenger'e  Round, 
or  St.  Leger'g  Round,  was  a  favourite  country-dance. 
Compare  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  book  i.  c.  vi.  st.  7: 

A  troufie  of  Faunes  and  Satyres  far  away 
Within  tlie  wood  were  dauucing  in  a  reu-nd. 

107.  I^ine  144:  Not  for  thy  kingdom.  Fairies,  away!— 
Qq.  and  Ff.  read :  Not  for  thy  fairy  kingdom.     Steevens 
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proposed  to  omit  fairy,  which  U  redandant  and  spoila  the 
metoe.  Pope  substituted  Elvei  for  Fairies,  which  is  a 
▼ery  plausible  emendation,  except  that  there  is  no  other 
instance  in  the  play  of  Oberon  or  Titania  addressing  their 
attendant  subjects  as  elceg;  though  Titania  alludes  to 
them  as  such.  With  regard  to  Fairies  being  pronounced 
as  a  trisyllable,  in  line  122  Q.  1  has  The  Faiery  land,  &c. 

106.  Line  146 :  thou  ihalt  not  from  this  grove.— For  a 
•imilar  elliptical  construction  compare  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  521 : 
"It  shaU  to  the  barber's,  with  your  beard." 

108.  Line  160:  And  heard  a  mermaid,  on  a  dolphin's 
back.  —  Warburton's  rhapsody  on  this  passage  is  well 
known,  in  which  he  identifies  llary  Queen  of  Scots  with 
the  mermaid.  The  beautiful  passage  below  (lines  157-163) 
undoubtedly  ref era  to  Queen  Elizabeth;  but  the  tnermaid 
and  dolphin  were  probably  a  recollection  of  the  enter- 
tainment given  at  Kenilworth  in  1575,  which  Laneham 
thus  describes  in  his  letter  to  "  liis  good  friend,  Master 
Humphrey  Martin:"  at  this  fdte  the  display  uf  fire- 
works was  grand;  "leanis  of  stars  curuscant,  streams 
and  hail  of  fiery  sparks"  (p.  17);  then  there  was  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake  "with  her  two  Nymphs  floating  upon 
her  moTeable  Islands,  Triton,  on  his  mermaid  skimming 
by;"  and  Arion  "riding  aloft  upon  his  old  friend  the 
dolphin,"  &c.  "began  a  delectable  ditty  of  a  song  well 
apted  to  a  melodious  noise,"  &c.  (pp.  45,  40,  Reprint,  1821). 

110.  Line  151:  harmonious  BREATH. —  For  the  use  of 
breath,  as  the  singing  voice,  compare  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 
20,  22:  "I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings  1  had  such  a 
1^,  and  so  sweet  a  breath  to  sing,  as  tlie  fool  has." 

HI.  Lines  16G-16S : 
It  fell  vpon  a  little  western  flower. 
Before  milk-white,  no^v  purple  with  love's  wound, 
And  maidens  call  it  LOVE-lN-iDLESKijS. 
The  pansy  or  heart's-ense  seems  to  have  been  called  by 
many  names.    Gerard,  in  his  Herbal  (edn.  1577,  p.  785), 
says  it  is  called  "in  English  Harts  ease,  Pansies.  Live  in 
Idleness,  Cull  me  to  you,  and  three  faces  in  a  hood." 
The  name  Love-in-idleness  seems  to  have  been  a  corrup- 
tion of  Live-in-Idleness.     The  idea  of  its  behig  purple 
with  love's  wound  seems  to  be  Shakespeare's  invention. 
Hilton,  in  Lycidas  (line  144),  describes  it  as  "  the  pansy 
freak'd  with  jet."    Compare  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  i.  1. 

155,  156 : 

But  see,  while  idly  I  stood  lookini;  on, 

I  found  the  effect  of  Atr  i>/  idifness. 

118.  Line  175:  I'll  put  a  girdle  rouiul  about  the  earth. 
—  This  seems  to  have  been  a  common  expression.  It 
oocurs  in  Chapman's  Bussy  D'Ambois  (i.  1): 

And  as  ^.TCiit  Sc<iinen  vsinjj  their  wealth 
And  skils  in  Neptunes  deep  inuibible  pathes. 
In  tall  ships  richly  built  and  ribd  with  bras.se, 
To/«/a  Ginlte  routui  about  the  lurid. 

— Works.,  vol.  ii.  p.  6. 

113.  Line  190:  The  one  I  'U  slat,  the  other  SLAYETII  me. 
— Qq.  and  Ff.  read  staij  and  staycth.  The  emendation  is 
a  conjecture  of  Dr.  Thirlby's,  adopted  by  Theobald,  and 
by  nearly  all  subseiiuent  editors. 

114.  Line  192:  And  here  am  l.  and  WOOD  within  this 
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WOOD.— It  is  probable  that  a  wretched  pan  Is  inimki 
here.  The  word  «MNNl=iiuid,  frmntic,  here  and  daewhot 
in  Shakespeare,  is  spelt  wode  by  aome  editors ;  bnt  CIm- 
cer  has  both  wode  and  wood;  and  Spenaer  onlj  the  latter, 
while  all  the  old  editions,  except  Q.  1  hare  wood.  Ite 
word  is  from  the  A.  Sax.  w/kl,  and  ia  akin  to  Wodca  tf 
Odin,  the  German  and  Scandinarian  war-god. 

116.  Lines  19fr-197: 

Foil  drato  m^,  you  hard-hearied  adamant; 
But  yet  you  draw  not  iron,  THOUOH  my  heart 
Ii  true  as  steel. 

This  passage  presents  many  difflcaltie8»  though  the  com- 
mentators  have  passed  it  over,  except  for  aome  remarki 
on  adamant.  We  have  adopted  Lettaom's  conjectiR 
though,  in  line  190;  the  reading  of  Qq.  and  Ff.  beiag/^. 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  aense.  We  mut  take 
adamant  here  to  mean  "loadstone; "  but  what  sense  is  it 
for  Helena  to  say  "  You  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  losJ- 
stone,  yet  you  do  not  draw  iron,  for  my  heart  is  trae  u 
steel?"  If  /or =" because,"  the  poasa^  is  nonsente;  f«ff 
the  loadstone  would  draw  steel  if  it  would  draw  trca. 
What  she  means  to  say  is  "  You  draw  (attract)  me  to  jot 
as  the  loadstone  does  iroti,  but  I  am  not  iron,  though  m$ 
heart  is  true  as  steel;"  x.e.  as  the  context  shows  as.  "I 
am  not  hard  and  resolute  as  iron,  for  if  you  cease  to 
attract  me  I  shall  cease  to  follow  yon.  If  we  retaiB/«r 
we  must  take  it  as=/or  all,  i.e.  "  in  spite  of  alL" 

As  to  adamant,  the  Imperial  Diet,  in  giring  the  seeoat 
sense  of  the  word  as  "Loadstone  or  magnet,"  jtritj 
remarks,  "  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  word  should  hsw 
assumed  this  meaning."  There  is  no  doubt  it  has  tlai 
meaning.  The  quotations  given  in  Nares,  eqwcially  ^ 
one  from  Du  Bartas,  leave  no  doubt  on  that  point  Bat 
the  way  in  which  the  confusion  arose  was  probably  thnr 
adamant  was  originally  the  diamond,  from  the  Gntk 
aiafjuK,  a  name  first  given  to  the  hardest  metal,  probsM; 
steel;  and  then  used  for  the  hardest  stone,  the  diamofi«i 
In  Eobert  Chester's  Love's  Martyr  (New  Shak.  Soc.  Pa^ 
lications.  Series  viii.  No.  2,  p.  101),  we  find : 

The  jidatnaMt.  a  hard  obdurate  stosc, 

Inuincihle,  and  not  for  to  be  broken. 

Deinf[  placed  ncare  a  great  bigye  barre  of  iron. 

This  vertue  hath  it.  as  a  speciall  token. 

The  LoiUxtcHt  hath  no  power  to  draw  awajr 
The  Iron  bane,  but  in  one  place  doth  stajr. 

In  Holland's  Translation  of  Pliny's  Natural  Histoi? 
(book  xxvii.  chap.  iv.  par.  M)  is  the  following:  "  M««t- 
over,  there  is  such  a  naturall  enmitie  between  Dianant« 
and  Loadstones,  that  if  it  (t.«.  diamant  or  aifanianO  ^* 
laid  near  to  a  pcece  of  yron,  it  will  not  suffer  it  to  bt 
drawn  away  by  the  loadstone :  nay,  if  the  said  load*to>ti 
he  brought  so  near  a  peece  of  yron,  that  it  have  csngfai 
hold  thereof,  the  Dianiant,  if  it  come  in  place,  will  tsosc 
it  to  leave  the  hold  and  let  it  go."  But  above  (par  Hi 
he  says:  "for  this  untamable  vertue  that  it  hath,  tbe 
Greekes  have  given  it  the  name  Adamas.^  Is  ni»t  it 
possible  that,  what  between  the  great  hardness  of  tbr 
loadstone,  wliich  made  the  name  adantanf  t^propriste  ti* 
it.  and  tbe  fact  that  the  diamond,  or  adamant,  had  t^^ 
a  singular  influence  over  iron,  the  exact  sense  of  the  word 
became  confused  between  the  two  substances,  sod  i^ 
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came  to  be  applied,  indifferently,  both  to  the  loftdatone 
and  to  the  diamond ;  and  perhaps  oftener  to  the  former 
than  to  the  latter? 

116.  Line  ^02:  And  Y,'1S^  for  that  do  I  love  you  the  more. 
— Qq.  and  Ff.  have  the  unelided  form  even;  but  the  rhythm 
demands  that  it  should  be  pronounced  as  a  monosyllable, 
and  it  is  better  to  print  it  so  for  the  guidance  of  the 
reader.  That  etien  was  often  intended  to  be  pronounced 
as  a  monosyllable,  though  not  elided,  is  clear.  Compare 
Milton's  Comus  (line  773): 

In  unsuperfluous  tven  proportion. 

117.  Line  3X» :  JFhat  WORSEE  place.  —  Shakespeare  is 

fond  of  the  double  comparative.    Compare  Hamlet,  iiL 

4.  167: 

O,  throw  away  the  warser  part  of  iL 

118.  Line  220:  Your  virtue  U  my  privilege  for  that.— 
Qq.  and  Ff.  read: 

Vour  virtue  is  my  privUe^e:  for  that 
It  is,  &c. 

in  which  cttsefor  that  must  be  taken  to  mean  "Inasmuch 
as,"  or  "because."  But  surely  the  punctuation  given  in 
our  text  makes  better  sense  and  rhythm.  The  correction 
was  first  made  by  Tyrwhitt,  and  is  adopted  by  nearly  all 
editors.  It  is  incredible  that  in  so  early  a  play  we  should 
find  such  a  weak  ending  as  would  be  necessitated  by  the 
ponctuation  of  Qq.  and  Ff.  for  (hdt.  Helena  means  to 
•ay:  "Vour  virtue  is  my  justification  for  exposing  my 
Tirginity  to  such  rislc"  Compare  Two  Gent,  of  Verona, 
iU.  1.  159,  160. 

119.  Lines  221-226.— The  idea,  in  the  first  three  lines, 
certainly  seems  as  if  amplified  from  the  two  lines  quoted 
by  Johnson  from  Tibullus: 

Tu  nocte  vcl  atra 
Lamen,  et  in  soUs  tu  luihi  turba  locis; 

which  may  be  translated: 

E*en  in  black  ni)(ht 
Thou  eiv'kt  ine  light 
And  solitary  wastes  thou  peo^ilest  with  a  crowd. 

Witli  the  latter  four  lines  compare  II.  Henry  VI.  iii  2. 

360-302 : 

A  wilrierness  is  populous  enough. 

So  Suffolk  had  thy  heavenly  company: 
For  where  thou  art,  there  is  the  world  itself. 

ISO.  Line  244:  To  die  UPON  THE  hand  /  love  so  well— 
This  is  a  curious  idiom  to  which  an  exact  parallel  cannot 
he  found  in  Shakespeare.  We  may  compare  3iuch  Ado, 
iv.  1.  125: 

When  he  shall  hear  she  died  ufcn  his  tvords. 

But  there  the  sense  of  upon  may  be  "  immediately  after." 
The  passage  most  nearly  resembling  that  in  our  text,  as 
far  as  construction  goes,  is  found  in  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher's  Chances,  L  9: 

Give  me  dying. 
As  dying  ought  to  be,  u^n  mine  enemy. 

—Works,  vol.  I.  p.  499. 

There  upon  has  decidedly  the  sense  of  by. 

121.  Lines  247,  248: 

UoMt  thou  thejUnoer  there,  welcome  wanderer^ 
Puck.  Ay,  HEfiE  it  it. 
Obe.  1  pray  thee,  give  it  me. 


We  have  adopted  here,  Lettsom's  proposed  emendation  as 
given  in  Dyce*s  notes.    Qq.  and  Ff.  read: 

Hast  thou  the  flower  there?    Welcome,  wanderer. 
Puck.  Ay,  there  it  is. 
Obe.  I  pray  thee,  give  it  me. 

It  is  obvious  that,  according  to  that  reading,  Oberon 
welcomes  Puck  after  he  has  addressed  him  a  question; 
and  that  Puck  seems  to  give  the  flower  before  Oberon 
asks  for  it.  The  very  slight  alteration  makes  better 
sense  of  both  lines. 

122.  Line  249:  /  know  a  bank  WHEREON  the  wild  thyme 
blows.— Qq.  and  Ff.  read  where,  for  which  Pope  sub8t{tute<l 
whereon.  Malone  says  where  is  a  dissyllable  in  this 
passage.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  thyme,  or  time  as 
Qq.  and  Ff.  spell  it,  was  pronounced  as  a  dissyllable.  I 
can  find  no  instance  of  where  l)eing  used  as  a  dissyllable; 
but  whether  is  often  used  as  a  monosyllable  =irA«r«.  It 
seems  a  pity  to  spoil  the  rhythm  of  this  well-known 
line  by  pedantic  adherence  to  an  original  text  which 
contains  many  obvious  blunders. 

123.  Line  260:  oxlips—i.e.  the  Primula  elatior,  better 

known  as  a  cottage-garden  flower  than  as  a  wild  one. 

Shakespeare  mentions  it  once  again  only,  in  Winter's  Tale, 

iv.  4.  126,  126: 

bold  oxlifs  and 

The  crown  imperial. 

Oxlips  are  comparatively  rare  now  in  England,  at  least 
in  a  wild  state.  The  only  time  I  ever  found  them  growing 
in  any  abundance  was  on  a  bank  in  Woodchester  Park,  in 
fllouce.<«ter8hire,  among  violets;  they  prefer  thickets,  un- 
like the  cowslips,  which  are  most  abundant  in  meadows. 

124.  Line  251:  Quite  over-eannpi^d  with  LUSH  tcoodbine. 
— Qq.  and  Ff.  read  *'Zt/«ci«««  woodbine."  Pope  omitted 
quite,  for  the  sake  of  the  metre,  but  Theobald's  emenda- 
tion lunh  is  the  most  suti-sfactory  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty; it  being  a  word  used  by  Shakespeare  in  Tempest, 
ii.  1.  62:  "How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks!"  If  we 
retain  luscious  we  must  read  the  line  as  an  Alexandrine. 
For  woodbine  see  below  note  223,  iv.  1.  47. 

125.  Line  252:  eglantine.— T\\t  sweet-brier.  See  Cym- 
beline,  iv.  2.  223,  224: 

The  lc:i{  o{  eji,'/afifine,  whom  not  to  slander, 
Oul-swcclcn'd  not  thy  breath. 

The  only  other  passa^je  in  wliich  it  is  mentioned  by  Shake- 

sjjeare.    Milton  apparently  took  the  sweet-brier  and  the 

eglantine  to  be  different  plants.     See  L'AUegro  (lines 

47,  48): 

Through  the  m-eet-^rier,  or  the  vine. 

Or  the  twisted  r;:^/,iufifie. 

Cotgravc  gives:  "Aiglantier:  m.  An  Eglentine,  or  sweet- 
brier  tree." 

126.  Line  255:  And  (here  the  snake  throws  her  ENAM- 
ELL'D  skin.— The  epithet  enamcll'd  is  very  well  chosen, 
as  descriptive  of  the  skin  of  the  common  snake  (Natrix 
turquata),  which  resembles  old  enamel  work  in  colour 
and  texture.  The  cast  skins  are  often  found  in  such  spots 
as  that  here  described  by  Shakespeare. 

127.  Line  257:  /  'II  STKEAK  her  eyes— The  verb  strettk 
very  aptly  describes  the  action  of  applying  any  liquid  to 
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the  eye,  which  ii  generally  done  in  a  thin  ttreak  aa  it 
were. 

US.  line  266:  More  fond  on  her.  —Compare  Sonnet 
Ixxxiv.  14: 

^axig/ond  ou  praise,  which  makn  your  praises  worse. 

ACT  II.    Scene  2. 

U9.  Line  1:  Come,  now  a  ROUNDEL.— A  roundel  meana 
here  probably  the  same  as  round  in  ii.  1.  140  (see  note 
106  aboTe).  It  generally  means  a  roundelay  or  "  song  in 
which  the  first  strain  is  repeated."  Ben  Jonson  uses  the 
word  rondel,  apparently,  fur  the  ring  or  round  place  made 
by  such  fairy  dances  in  the  grass.  See  Tale  of  a  Tub, 
IL  1: 

To  shew  your  pomp,  you  'd  have  your  daughters  and  maids 

Dance  o'er  the  fields  like  faies  to  church,  thiai  frost. 

I  '11  have  no  ranJeis,  I,  in  ihe  queen's  paths.      — Vol.  vi.  p.  154. 

180.  Line  3:  Some  to  kiU  CANKERS  in  the  mxuk-rose  bud*. 
—  Cankers  here  are  "canker-worms,"  a  kind  of  grub 
which  infests  roses,  and  destroys  them  by  eating  into  the 
bud.    Compare  Milton's  Lycidas,  line  45: 

As  killini;  as  the  c.inker  to  the  ro!>e. 

181.  Line  4:  rere-miee.—TYie  use  of  rere-moute,  as  the 
name  for  a  bat,  still  survives  in  the  West  of  England.  It 
is  derived  from  the  A.  Sax.  />r^ran,  "to  agitate;"  and  there- 
fore has  much  the  same  meaning  as  fiitter-moxute,  a  com- 
mon name  for  a  bat  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

182.  Line  7:  At  our  QUAINT  »jnrit».—l\it  adjective 
quaint  has  many  meanings.  It  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
cognitut  through  the  old  French  word  coiiit,  which  Cot- 
grave  thus  explains:  "Quaint,  compt,  neat,  fine,  spruce," 
d:c.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  to  tlie  word  its  exact  meaning 
here.  Shakespeare  applies  it  to  Ariel  in  the  Tempest,  i. 
2.  317:  "My  quaint  Ariel."  Perhaps  the  woni  "smart," 
in  its  various  senses,  conies  nearest  the  synonym  for  it 
here.  In  Peele's  Friar  Bacon  and  Friar  liungay  quaint 
seems  to  be  used  as  =  awkward: 

A  farmer's  son.  that  never  whs  so  quaitit. 
But  that  he  could  do  cuurtcsy  to  such  dames. 

—Works,  p.  157, 

And  a  little  further  on,  in  the  same  piece,  it  is  used  as  = 
neat,  pretty: 

Not  whilst  I  may  have  such  quaint  t;irls  as  you. 

—Works,  p.  158. 

138.  Line  11:  Newts,  and  blind-worms,  do  no  wrong.— 
1 1  is  impossible  to  imagine  two  animals  more  harmless  than 
the  two  here  named.  The  newt,  of  which  there  are  four 
British  species,  is  entirely  devoid  of  any  means  of  hurting 
man;  and  the  most  formidable  lor>king  species,  the  com- 
mon warty  newt,  is  only  dangerous  to  tadpoles  and  the 
smaller  species  of  its  own  family.  The  blind-tconn  or 
glotc-tcnrin  (Anguii<  fragiltit)  is  thus  described  by  Bell  in 
Ids  British  Reptiles  (p.  44):  "Its  habits  are  extremely 
gentle  and  inoffensive.  Kvcn  when  handled  roughly,  it 
rarely  attempts  to  bite;  and  when  it  is  irritated  so  as  to 
induce  it  to  seize  upon  the  finger,  the  teeth  are  so  small 
as  scarcely  to  make  an  impression."  This  ridiculous 
belief  that  the  blind-icorm  is  venom(»us  still  survives 
among  the  country  people  in  most  parts  of  England. 
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181  Line  13:  PhUonul,  with  meiody.—Tht  tegcad  of 
Philomela,  the  daoghter  of  Fandion,  beinc  tnunforB«d 
into  A  nightingale,  and  lamenthi$r  in  aong  her  tad  diaifr, 
la  well  known.  Her  slater  Procne  became  a  swallow.  It 
ia  a  misfortune  that  the  pathetic  story  of  Fbilomeli  ftt- 
petoatea  the  erroneous  notion  that  ttie  female  n^htisgik 
sings.    See  note  138,  Rom.  and  Jul. 

186.  Lines  80,  81: 

Be  it  OUNCE,  or  eat,  or  hear, 
Fard.  or  boar  with  bristled  hair. 

Of  the  quadrupeds  mentioned  in  these  two  lines  tk> 
ounce  (Felis  uneia\  and  the  pard  [.f Vlit  pardus  {ihe  pu- 
therX  or  FeliM  leopardus  {the  leopard)],  were  ndtberol 
them  natives  of  Europe,  at  least,  daring  the  historic 
period.  Pliny  speaks  of  the  ounce  or  once  as  a  foreign  sai- 
mal:  "The  Onceg  be  likewise  taken  for  strange  and  for 
rein,  and  of  all  foure-footed  beasta  they  hare  thequirkot 
eye  and  see  best  "(book  xxviii.  chap.  rilL  p.  Sl€).  Bit 
Shakespeare's  fairies  were  citizens  of  the  worid:  sad 
though  neither  the  ounce  nor  the  pard  were  ever  wa 
near  Athens,  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  be  particular 
about  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  «»«itn«t*  be  i^ 
troduced  in  connection  with  his  fairiea 

136.  Line  49:  Two  botom*  interchained  with  a»  mA. 
— Ff.  read  interchanged,  a  reading  which  most  editon 
reject,  though  it  may  possibly  be  the  right  one.  Bst  tk 
considerations  which  have  induced  us  to  adopt  tsto^ 
ehaiiud  (the  reading  of  Qq.)  are  these:  (1)  it  is  moR  ooa 
sonant  in  sense  with  line  47: 

—my  heart  unto  yours  is  JHtit: 

and  (2)  boeom.  though  used  as  =** desire"  (sec  Meaaan 
for  Measure,  iv.  3.  139),  or  as  ="  inmost  thoitgfaU''(«e« 
Othello,  iii.  1.  58X  seems  never  to  be  used  for  **  the  stfec 
tions"  themselves.  Shakespeare  would  scarcely  bar* 
said  'We  have  interchanged  bosoms.**  The  objectiosto 
interchained  is,  not  that  it  occurs  only  in  this 
but  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  writer ; 
or  modem,  as  far  as  I  can  discorer. 

137.  Line  64:  Now  much  BBSHREW  — »:«.  "modi  Bis- 
chief  come  to."  Bethrew  is  generally  used  as  a  mfld  and, 
sometimes,  as  a  playful  form  of  imprecation.  Skrtie  awi 
betthrew  are  both  derived  from  the  shrew-mouse  (thnwf^ 
the  A.  Sax.  seredwa).  This  harmless  animal  was  credited 
by  our  forefathers  with  most  malignant  qualities.  BeiL 
in  his  British  Quadrupeds  (Edn.  1874,  p.  145).  quotes  the 
following  description  of  the  shrete-mouse  from  Edvrard 
riulipss  New  World  of  Words  (1668):  "a  kind  of  Ki«W 
Mouse  of  the  bigness  of  a  Rat  and  colour  of  a  W^seL 
very  mischievous  to  cattel;  which  going  over  a  bcsft* 
back,  will  make  it  lame  in  the  chine;  and  the  bite  of  it 
causes  the  l)east  to  swell  at  the  heart  and  die."  Gilbert 
White,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Selboume,  part  ii  Wtef 
xxviii.,  gives  an  interesting  description  of  hows  drtv^ 
atth  was  made;  that  is,  an  ash  whose  twigs  or  brsncbes 
were  held  to  remedy  the  injuries  inflicted  by  s  Arev- 
mouee  (see  Bell's  Edn.  vol  L  pp.  191,  192X 

138.  Line  77:  NEARER  this  Idck-lote,  this  kitt-eoHrtetif  - 
Qq.  and  Ff.  read  (substantially): 

AVar  this  faick4ove.  this  kill-cmtcsic. 
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Q.  1  has  tU-eurtene.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
amend  the  rhythm  and  metre,  which  are  certainly  both 
rery  faulty  in  the  ori^nal  text,  unless  we  read  the  line: 

Near  this  lack-16ve.  this  kill-curt'sie. 

Bat  the  spelling  of  kilcurts9ie  forbids  the  idea  of  reading 
curtetie  as  a  dissyllable.  The  emendation  in  our  text  is 
Walker's,  and  is  adopted  by  Dyce.  It  gives  a  line  of  ten 
syllables,  but  a  rhythmical  line;  and  is  preferable  to  omit- 
ting the  second  thit.  Nearer  has  much  more  force  than 
near,  considering  lines  57-60  above,  in  Herroia's  speech. 

1S9.  Lines  80.  81: 

let  love  forbid 

Sleep  his  seat  on  thy  eyelid. 
Compare  Macbetli,  i.  3.  10,  20: 

Sleep  shall  neitlier  night  nor  dajr 
Hang  upon  his  pent-house  /r'Y. 

140.  Line  86:  0,  wilt  thou  DARKLINO  leave  me  f— Com- 
pare Tlie  Two  Angry  Women  of  Abington.  1520.  "we'll 
run  away  with  the  torch,  and  leave  them  to  fight  dark- 
iing"  (Dodsley,  vol.  vii.  p.  358);  and  Lear,  i.  4.  237:  "  So 
out  went  the  candle,  and  we  were  left  darklitig." 

141.  Line  104:  Xatnre  here  shmcs  art.—Qq.  read:  Xa- 
titre  sheices  arte;  F.  1  "Nature  her  shewes  art;"  F.  2, 
F.  3,  F. 4:  "Nature  here  shews  art,"  which  seems  much 
the  most  sensible  reading;  it  is  bi'tter  than  Malone's 
emendation:  "Nature  shews  her  art."  which,  at  first,  we 
were  inclined  to  adopt,  as  most  editors  have  done.  But 
Nature  has  no  art  strictly  speaking;  the  two  are  generally 
spoken  of  as  opposites,  at  any  rate  as  very  difTerent  things; 
and  therefore  the  reading:  of  the  text  seems  the  most  pro- 
bable, since  for  Nature  to  show  art  is  an  excei>ti<mal  cir- 
cumstance. 

142.  Line  110:  And  touching  now  the  point  of  human 
tkiU. — This  line  is  explained  by  Steevens:  "my  senses 
being  now  at  the  utmost  height  of  perfection."  Lysander 
is  talking  in  the  exasperatingly  affected  style,  so  often 
found  in  Shakespeare's  early  work,  the  style  which  aims 
at  "conceits;"  probably  he  means  that  his  love  has  so 
ripened  his  mind  that  he  now  has  attained  the  point,  or 
complete  development  of  human  intelligence,  inasmuch 
as  his  reason  is  now  master  of  his  will. 

143.  Line  154:  Speak,  OP  ALL  LOVKs!— Compare  Merry 
Wives,  ii.  2.  lis,  119:  "But  Mistress  Page  would  desire 
you  to  send  her  your  little  page,  q^aU  loves." 

ACT  III.    Scene  1. 

141  Line  8:  BULLY  Bottom.— Bully  was  used  as  a  fa- 
miliar term  of  address,  and  meant  little  more  than  "jolly 
companion."  In  fact,  it  seems  to  have  been  originally 
used  among  boon  companions;  and  afterwards  to  have 
acquired  its  present  meaning  of  an  overbearing  hectoring 
fellow;  then  by  a  process  of  degradation,  common  in 
nmny  words,  it  came  to  be  applied  to  a  coarse  and  cruel 
coward.  The  derivation  is  very  uncertain;  some  connect 
it  with  "buU,"  "bellow;"  others  with  Middle  High 
German  bitole,  "brother,"  "dear  friend;"  others  with 
Dutch bulderen,"  to  bluster.**  Halliwell  (Diet.  Archaic  and 
Provincial  Words)  says  buUy-bottom  meant  a  courtezan. 


Shakespeare  never  uses  it  in  an  offensive  sense.  Compare 
Henry  V.  iv.  1.  48:  "  I  love  the  lovely  bully,"  where  Pistol 
uses  it  of  the  king;  recalling  his  qualities  as  a  boon  com- 
panion before  he  put  on  virtue  and  the  crown  together. 
As  an  instance  of  its  use  simply  in  the  sense  of  "com- 
panion," or  "comrade,"  compare  Dicke  of  Devonshire, 
ii.  1.  "Captain:  Twas  well  done  of  all  sides,  BtUlyet" 
(Bullen's  Old  Plays,  vol.  ii.  p.  28X 

146.  Line  14:  By  'r  lakin— With  this  corrupted  form  of 
"by  our  Lady  "  compare  i/akins  =  " in  faith "  or  " by  my 
faith."  The  Rev.  C.  H.  Kennard  informs  me  that  at 
Atherstone,  in  Warwickshire,  the  country  people  still 
commonly  use  another  corruption  of  the  oath  "  by  our 
Lady,"  by'r  Lady,  which  they  pronounce  birUddy. 

146.  Line  16:  when  all  is  done— i.e.  after  all  Comi>are 
Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3.  30.  31:  "Excellent!  why  this  is  the 
best  fooling,  when  all  is  done." 

147.  Line  21:  and,  /or  the  MORE  BETTER  assurance.— 
The  double  comparative  is  used  by  Shakespeare  commonly 
enough,  and  was  not  considered  a  vulgarism  in  his  time. 
Compare  Tempest,  i.  2.  10.  20: 

nor  that  I  am  mort  Mter 
Than  Prospcro. 

148.  Line  28:  Will  not  the  ladies  be  AFEARI)  of  the  lionf 
—  The  form  a/eard  for  a/raid  is  generally  used  by  Shake- 
speare OS  a  provincialism,  or  nt  least  as  a  colloquialism, 
as  it  is  here.  But  it  is  also  used  iu  poetic  passages;  e.g. 
in  Julius  Cajsar,  ii.  2.  G6,  G7: 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretch'd  mine  arm  so  far. 
To  be  ti/tard  to  tell  {^raybeards  the  truth? 

149.  Line  33:  a  lion  among  ladies,  &c.  —  Malone  says: 
"There  is  an  odd  coincidence  between  what  our  author 
has  here  written  for  Bottom,  and  a  real  occurrence  at  the 
Scottish  court  in  the  year  1594.  Prince  Henry  the  eldest 
son  of  James  the  First  was  christened  in  August  in  that 
year.  While  the  king  and  queen,  Sic,  were  at  dinner,  a  tri- 
umphal chariot  (tlie  frame  of  which,  we  are  told,  was  ten 
feet  long  and  seven  broad)  with  seveial  allegorical  person- 
ages on  it,  was  drawn  in  by  '  a  black-moore.  This  chariot 
should  have  been  drawne  in  by  a  lyon,  but  because  his 
presence  might  have  brought  some  feare  to  the  nearest, 
or  that  the  sight  of  the  lighted  torches  might  have  com- 
moved  his  tameness,  it  was  thought  meete  that  the  Moore 
should  supply  that  mom.  —  A  true  account  of  the  most 
triumphal  and  royal  accomplishment  of  the  baptism  of 
the  most  excellent,  right  high,  and  mighty  prince,  Henry 
Frederick,  <^c.,  as  it  was  solemnized  the  30th  day  of 
August.  1594.  8vo.  1003'"  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  pp.  245,  246). 

160.  Line  44:  it  were  pity  of  my  life—i.e.  "it  were  a 
8a<l  thing  for  my  life."  We  have  the  same  expression  in 
Measure  for  Measure,  ii.  1.  77:  "it  is  pity  of  her  lift, 
for  it  is  a  naughty  house;"  and  compare  Othello,  iv.  1. 
206,  207:  "but  yet  the  pity  of  it,  lago!  O  lago,  the  pity 
of  it,  lago!" 

151.  Line  78:  according  to  his  CUE.— This  technical  word, 
still  in  common  use  in  the  theatre,  whatever  its  deriva- 
tion, was  first  jocularly  applied,  no  doubt,  by  some  actor 
to  the  last  words  of  the  speech  which  are  the  signal  for 
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the  next  player  to  begin  to  speak.  It  most  hare  pasted 
into  general  use  on  the  stage,  in  this  sense,  by  Shake- 
speare's time,  for  he  uses  it  very  frequently.  Some 
authorities  derive  it  from  French  queue,  a  tail;  but,  in- 
dependently of  the  fact  tliat  queue  was  never  used,  in 
this  sense,  in  French,  and  that  Latin  was  the  language 
invariably  used  in  all  stage  directions  in  plays  before 
Shakespeare's  time,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
derivation  quoted  by  Wedgwood  is  the  right  one:  "Q,  a 
note  of  entrance  for  actors,  because  it  is  the  first  letter 
of  quandOf  when,  showing  when  to  enter  and  speak.— 
C.  Butler,  Eng.  Oram.  1634,  in  N.  and  Q.  Aug.  5,  1865." 
Minsheu  explains  it:  'A  qu,  a  term  used  among  stage- 
players,  h  Lat  qualis,  i.e.  at  what  manner  of  word  the 
actors  are  to  begin  to  speak,  one  after  another  hath  done 
his  speech."    In  a  passage  in  Richard  III.  iii.  4.  27,  23: 

Had  not  you  come  upon  your  cue,  my  lord, 
William  Lord  H.t&tint't  had  prunouoc'd  your  part, 

the  Folios  print  the  word  Q.,  the  Quartos  kew.  When 
parts  are  copied  out  in  MS.  and  given  to  actors,  they  only 
contain  the  cues  for  the  speeches,  and  no  more  of  the 
dialogue  except  the  actor's  own  part. 

152.  Line  81:  a  play  toward.— Compare  As  You  Like 
It,  V.  4.  35,  30:  "There  is,  sure,  another  flood  toward,  and 
these  couples  are  coming  to  the  ark." 

158.  Line  97:  MoH  bri^ky  juvenal.— Compare  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,  i.  2.  8:  "my  tender  juvenal."  The  only 
other  passage  in  which  Shakespeare  uses  it  is  in  II. 
Henry  IV.  i.  2.  22:  "ihejuvetial,  the  prince  your  master." 
It  is  an  affected  word,  the  use  of  which  Shakespeare 
evidently  intends  to  ridicule. 

154.  Line  105:  //  1  vere  FAIR.  TiiisBr,  /  tcere  only 
thine.— ^aloiie  would  punctuate  this  line : 

If  I  ivere./its'r  Thisby,  I  were  only  thine, 

which,  undoubtedly,  makes  better  sense;  l)ut  Bottom  was 
probably  intended  to  blunder  in  his  delivery  of  the  line. 

155.  Line  110:  Through  hog,  THROUGH  BROOK,  through 
bush,  through  brake,  through  brier. — We  liave  adopted 
Lettsom's  proposal  to  add  through  brook,  on  the  ground 
that  it  miglit  easily  have  been  omitted  from  the  likeness 
of  brook  to  brake.  Without  some  such  emendation  the 
line  is  defective. 

156.  Lines  111-114.— Coniparc  the  Ballad  of  Robin  Good- 
fellow  already  mentioned: 

Sometimes  I  meete  them  like  a  roan; 

Sometimes  an  ox,  •>omctimes  a  hound; 
And  to  a  horse  I  turn  me  can; 
To  trip  and  trot  about  them  rovmd. 
Rut  if,  to  ride. 
My  backc  they  stride. 
More  swift  than  wiml  Away  I  fjo, 
Ore  hcdkjc  and  lanis. 
Thro'  pooi>  .uid  ponds 
I  whirry.  lauj;hinjj,  ho,  ho,  Im  I 

—  Percy's  Reliques,  book  ii.  p.  499. 

157.  Line  120:  you  sec  an  a^s-head  qf  your  own,  do  you? 
— Bottom  here  uses  a  common  plirase  of  the  day,  all 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  lie  has  himself  an  agg'ti  head 
on  his  shoulders.    Johnson  proposed  to  add  to  Snout's 
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q>eech:  an  on-head;  but  that  is  quite  onneceiBiTy,  tU 
would  destroy  the  humour  of  ifae  situation. 

158.  Line  128:  The  ousel  codt.— By  this  Shakespearf. 
undoubtedly,  means  the  btaekbird,  the  male  beii^  d» 
tinguished  by  his  yellow  beak,  "  gamboge  yellow  ~  sceer- 
ding  to  Yarrell.  The  name  au^el  is  now  only  applied  tc 
the  rinz-outel  (Turdiui  torqttatus),  and  the  water-^warf.  (t 
dipper  (Cindua  aquatieun).  The  Qq.  have  apoofvA,  tke  R 
woosel. 

159.  Line  181:  The  wren  with  little  QUILL. —Compm 
Milton's  Lycidas,  line  188 : 

He  touch'd  the  tender  stops  of  various  fuiiit. 

The  meaning  of  the  word,  given  in  our  foot-note,  b  wn 
probably  right  than  that  given  by  Schmidt,  viz.  "vii^ 
feather. "  For  so  small  a  bird  the  wren  has  raUier  s  It^ 
song.    Shakespeare  mentions  this  little  bird  very  often. 

IflO.  Line  134:  The  PLAIN-SONO  cudcoo  gray.  —  Piei^ 
aong  in  music  means  the  plain-chant  in  which  parts  d 
the  mass  are  sung  by  the  priest  at  high  man.  It  sbo 
means  plain  melody  without  any  variation  or  accompsu- 
ment:  "The  cuckoo,  as  long  ago  remarked  by  Jobs 
Heywood  (Epigrams,  Black  Letter,  1587).  begins  to  avi 
early  in  the  season  with  the  inter^'al  of  a  minor  tliini;  tbr 
bird  then  proceeds  to  a  major  third,  next  to  a  fonr^ 
then  a  fifth,  after  which  its  voice  breaks,  without  attsis- 
ing  a  minor  sixth.  It  may,  therefore,  be  sai«I  to  hsr^ 
done  much  for  musical  science,  liecanse  from  this  bird 
has  been  derived  the  minor  scale,  the  origin  of  which  hat 
puzzled  so  many;  the  cuckoo's  couplet  being  the  nimf 
third  sung  downwards  "  (Harting's  Ornithology  of  Shalw- 
speare,  pp.  150, 151).  Chaucer  in  The  Cuckoo  and  ^i^tr 
ingale  (line  118)  makes  the  cuck<K>  say: 

For  my  son};  is  both  true  and  fiaine. 

— Mioor  I*ocm».  roi.  ia.  p  1^ 

Yarrell  describes  the  colour  of  the  cuckoo:  "the  b«al 
neck,  back,  and  upper  tail-coverts  6/tcisA  rjrtjf  .  .  .  Clui. 
neck  and  upper  part  of  the  breast^  a  A  grey."  Gref  n 
decidedly  the  prevailing  colour;  but  the  long  vhit^ 
tipped  tail,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  white  brea»t  sad 
belly  "  barred  transversely  with  lead  ffrty,"  are  p«b«p« 
the  most  conspicuous  points  in  the  bird's  plomage.  ^ 
Yarrcll's  British  Birds,  vol.  ii  p.  18a) 

161.  Line  137:  who  tcould  tet  his  v?U  to  eo/ooli$h  a  bird' 
—Compare  Troilus  and  Cressida,  iL  1.  04: 

Will  you  set  your  •wit  to  a  fool's? 

162.  Line  150 :  /  can  GLEEK  u-pem  oeeation.  —  IVre  » 
no  doubt  that  the  word  gleek  implies  an  element  of  s»- 
tire,  and  means  something  more  than  a  simple  jeA 
Shakespeare  uses  the  verb  only  here,  and  in  Henry  V.  t 
1.  7S,  79:  "  I  have  seen  you  gleeking  and  gallintr  «t  tbn 
gentleiuan."  The  substantive  occurs  twice;  in  I.  Heur? 
VI.  iii.  2.  123: 

Now  where 's  the  Bastard's  braves,  and  Charles  \\\>£ir^ki  ' 

and  in  IU>nieo  and  Juliet,  iv.  5.  116  (see  note  \%  «.f  ii»»^ 
play).  In  Cotgrave  under  Queue  we  find  '•Re-eranler  df 
la  queue  de  I'oeil,  To  leer,  gUek,  or  look  askew."  This 
serves  to  point  the  connection  between  this  word  v*^ 
glance. 
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18S.  Line  173:  And  liffkt  them  at  the  fiery  gUne-irorm'e 
eye».—Thla  is  of  coune  wrong,  as  far  as  natural  history 
la  concerned;  the  light  being  situate  in  the  tail  of  the  fe- 
male insect,  one  of  the  few  wingless  females  among  the 
Coleoptera,  and  the  only  one  that  has  no  elytra  or  wing- 
cases.  The  glow-worm  can  extinguish  her  light  at  plea- 
sure, and  is,  in  appearance,  an  insigniflcant  grub-like  in- 
sect of  a  depressed  shape.  The  male,  which  is  a  dull- 
looking  beetle,  can  also  at  pleasure  emit  a  light,  but 
much  fainter. 

IM.  Line  174:  To  have  my  love  to  bed  and  to  arite.—See 
note  15,  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

165.  Line  1S2  et  sqq— With  this  dialogue  1)etween  Bot- 
tom and  the  fairies  compare  the  Maydes  Metamorphosis 
(attributed  to  Lilly),  act  ii. : 

3  Fa  Y.  You  sliall  haue  most  daintie  Instruments,  sir, 

il/t'/.  I  pray  you,  what  mt);ht  I  call  you? 

1  Fiijr.   My  name  is  Penny. 

A/:}/.  I  .im  sorry  I  cannot  purse  you. 

Fris.  I  pray  you  sir  what  nii^ht  I  call  you? 

3  Fay.  My  name  is  Cricket. 

Frij.  I  would  I  were  a  chimney  for  your  «ake. 

—  Bulkns  Old  Kl.iys,  vol.  i.  p.  128. 

166.  Line  185:  I  ghaU  desire  You  OF  more  acquaintance. 
—For  this  somewhat  unusual  construction,  compare  Chap- 
man's An  Uumerous  Dayes  Mirth: 

I  do  desire  >•;»  qfmorc  acquaintance. 

—Works,  vol.  i.  p.  55, 

167.  Lines  186,  187:  {f  lait  myfinjfr,  1  Khali  make  bold 
with  you. —The  practice  of  putting  n  cobweb  on  a  cut 
finger  still  finds  favour  among  country  people.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  remedy  is  a  very  eflicacious  one;  as 
the  amount  of  dirt  introduced  into  the  wound  dues  more 
harm  than  the  styptic  power  of  the  cobweb  does  good. 

166.  Lines  190,  191 :  commend  me  to  Mistrefg  SQUASH, 
yottr  mother. — Compare  Twelfth  Night,  I.  5.  105-167: 
••  yot  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young  enough  for  a 
boy;  as  a  squash  is  before  'tis  a  pcascod." 

168.  Line  206:  Tie  up  my  lore's  tongue.— Qq.  and  Ff. 
hare  lovers:  the  emendation  is  Pope's. 

ACT  III.    Scene  2. 

170.  Line  5:  night-ruU.—CompRre  Twelfth  Night,  ii.  3. 
190-132:  "Mistress  Mary,  if  you  prized  my  lady's  favour 
at  any  thing  more  than  contempt,  you  would  not  give 
means  for  this  uncivil  rule."  The  word  night-rule  has 
been  supposed  to  be  a  contraction  of  night-retel,  or,  as  it 
would  be  written  in  those  days,  night-reuel.  ilalliwell 
quotes  the  Old  Statutes  of  London  given  by  Stowe:  "  No 
man  shall,  after  the  houre  of  nine  at  the  night,  keep  any 
rxde  whereby  any  such  sudden  outcry  be  made  in  the  still 
of  the  night,  as  making  any  affray,"  &c. 

171.  Line  13:  TIIICK-SKIN  of  that  BARREN  sort.— Shake- 
speare uses  the  word  thick-skin  only  in  one  other  passage, 
in  Merry  Wives,  iv.  6.  1,  2:  "What  wouUUt  thou  have, 
boor?  what,  thick  skin  f"  Nares  quotvs  from  Warner's 
"Albions  England,"  vi.  80: 

That  he.  Ao  foul  a  tkick-skin,  should  to  fair  lady  catch. 


Bishop  Hall,  Satires  L  uses  it  as  an  adjective: 

For  thtck-sJtin  ears  and  undUccrning  eyoe. 

Thick-skintxed  is  used  nowadays  only  in  the  sense  of  being 
wanting  in  sensitiveness;  but  in  the  39th  chapter  of  book 
xi.  of  Pliny's  Natural  History  (Holland's  Translation,  p. 
346)  the  use  of  the  word  thick-skin,  as  it  is  employed  by 
Shakespeare,  is  explained:  "Some  measure  not  the  flne- 
nesse  of  spirit  and  wit  by  the  puritie  of  bloud:  but  sup- 
pose that  creatures  are  brutish,  more  or  lesse,  according 
as  their  skin  is,  thicker  or  thinner  ...  And  hereto  they 
bring  men  also,  as  a  proofe,  who  are  thieke  skinned,  and 
more  brawnie;  for  to  be  more  grosse  of  sence  and  under- 
standing." Pliny  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  this  idea, 
for  he  adds:  "as  who  would  say,  that  Crocodiles  were 
not  very  wittic  and  industrious,  and  yet  their  skin  is  hard 
ynongh." 

As  to  the  use  of  the  word  sort  for  "  company,"  there  are 
many  instances  to  be  found  in  which  this  sense  fits  the 
word;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  all  these  instances, 
the  sense  of  kind,  or  species,  or  race,  wonld  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  case  eciually  well.  Compare,  how- 
ever, II.  Henry  VI.  iii.  2.  270,  277: 

tho  Inril  aml<.-is.<uitlor 
Sent  from  a  serf  of  tinkers  to  the  kmg, 

and  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen,  book  vi.  canto  9,  st.  v.: 

There  on  a  day,  as  he  pursew'd  the  chace, 

He  chaunst  to  ipy  a  s^rr  cf  shcpheard  (^.^roomcs. 

— Works,  p.  115. 

For  6arr<'n  =  dull,  or  brainless,  compare  Hamlet,  liL  2. 
44-46:  "for  there  be  of  them  that  will  themselves  laugh. 
to  set  on  some  quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  laugh  too." 

172.  Line  19:  And  forth  my  MIMIC  comes.— Q.  1  reads 
Minnick;  Q.  2  Minnock.  Some  commentators  have  tried 
to  make  sense  of  these  undoubted  mistakes.  F.  1,  F.  2, 
F.  3  read  Mimmick,  F.  4  Mimick.  Malone  quotes  two 
passages  from  Decker  in  which  mimick  is  used  =  actor; 
one  being  in  Satiromastix,  where  Tucca  says,  addressing 
Horace  (Bon  Jonson):  "  thou  hast  forgot  how  thou  am- 
blest  (in  leather  pilch)  by  a  play-wagon,  in  the  high  way, 
and  took'st  mad  leronimoes  part,  to  get  service  among 
the  Mimickes  "  (Works,  vol.  i.  p.  22t>). 

173.  Line  21:  Ri-.«^ET-PATEI>  cAot<<7^.— The  jackdaw, 
and  not  the  Coniish  chough  or  red-legged  crow,  is  the 
bird  reffrretl  to  liore  The  head  of  tho  jackdaw  about 
the  ear-coverts  and  neck  is  grey;  and  russet  meant  not 
red.  but  grey  or  brown,  the  colour  of  undyed  wool,  in 
most  cases;  although  sometimes  it  was  loosely  applied. 
In  Notes  and  Queries,  6th  Series,  vol.  ix.  Nos.  227  and 
233,  will  bo  found  two  long  notes  by  me  on  this  subject; 
and  in  No.  209  a  note  Viy  Professor  Newton;  and  in  6th 
Series,  vol.  x.  No.  200  a  most  generous  acknowledgment 
by  Mr.  W,  Aldis  Wright  that  I  am  right  in  my  contention 
that  the  Jackdaw,  and  not 'the  Cornish  chough,  is  here  re- 
ferred to.  Of  the  ])assagcs  proving  that  russet =grry,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  quote  Cotgrave,  who  gives  under: 
"  Gris:  Gray,  W'^ht-russct,  grizle,  ash-coloured,"  &c. 

171  Lino  25:  And,  at  our  STAMP.— Johnson  proposed 
to  read,  in  accordance  with  Theobald's  conjecture,  "And, 
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at  a  ttumpt"  quoting  a  passage  from  Dra}-ton*8  Nymphi* 
dia  (edn.  1631.  p.  184): 

A  shtmf  doth  trip  him  in  his  pace. 
Down  comes  poor  Hob  upon  his  face. 
And  lamentably  tore  his  case. 

Amongst  the  briers  and  brambles. 

— Var.  Ed.  rol.  r.  p.  96a 

But  the  objection  that  Puck  was  too  small  to  »tamp  is 
not  a  valid  one;  we  have,  iv.  1.  00,  91: 

Come,  my  queen,  take  hands  with  me. 
And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  be. 

Ritson  qaotes  from  Reginald  Scot's  Discoverie  of  Witch- 
craft, 1584,  p.  85:  "Our  grandams  maides  were  wont  to 
set  a  boll  of  milke  before  Incubus,  and  his  cousin  Rabin 
Oood-feUoiff,  for  grinding  of  malt  or  mustard,  and  sweep- 
ing the  house  at  midnight:  and— that  he  would  chafe  ex- 
ceedingly, if  the  maid  or  good  wife  of  the  house,  having 
compassion  of  his  nakedness,  laid  anie  clothes  for  him 
beesides  his  messe  of  white  bread  and  milke,  which  was 
his  standing  fee.  For  in  that  case  he  saith,  What  have 
we  here?  Hemton,  ham  ten,  here  will  I  nevermore  tread 
nor  itampen."  That  a  diminutive  being  could  stamp  to 
some  purpose,  will  be  admitted  by  those  who  have  not 
forgotten  their  fairy  lore,  in  tlie  instance  of  Rumpel- 
stilUkin. 

175.  Line  36:  yet  LATCH'D.— Shakespeare  uses  the  word 
latch  in  the  same  sense  =  catch  in  Macbeth,  iv.  3.  103-195: 

But  1  have  words 
That  would  he  howl'd  out  in  the  desert  air, 
AVhere  hearing  should  not  />T/r/i  them. 

And  we  And  in  Holland's  Pliny  (book  viii.  chap.  24,  p.  208X 
in  a  description  of  the  ichneumon:  "In  sight  he  sets  up 
his  taile,  and  whips  about,  turning  his  taile  to  the  enemie, 
&  therein  latcheth  and  receiveth  all  the  strokes  of  the 
Aspis."  Latching  is  given  by  Grose  =  "  infecting  "  in  Nor- 
thern dialects. 

176.  Line  48:  Being  O'ER  SHOES  in  blood,  plunge  in  THE 
deep.— Compare  Two  Gent,  of  Verona,  i  1.  24: 

For  he  was  more  than  <n.vr  shoes  in  love, 

where  it  means  "moderately  deep,"  being  contrasted 
with  over  boots  in  the  following  line.  Compare  also  Hey- 
wood's  A  Woman  klld  with  Kindness: 

Come,  come,  lets  in. 
Once  ore  shooes,  we  arc  straight  ore  head  in  stnne. 

—Works,  vol.  il.  p.  135. 

Coleridge  proposed  to  read  knee  deep,  a  suggestion 
adopted,  quite  unnecessarily,  by  Dyce  and  other  editors. 

177.  Lines  63-65: 

and  that  the  moon 

May  through  the  centre  creep,  and  so  DISPLEASE 
Uer  brother's  noontide  WITH  the  Antipodes. 
These  lines  are  not  very  intelligible.  It  is  pretty  certain 
displease  is  a  corruption  of  the  text.  I  had  noted  as  a 
conjecture  dis-ease,  i.e.  "render  uneasy" (used  by  Shake- 
speare in  Coriolanus,  i.  3.  117)  before  I  knew  that  Ilan- 
mer  had  proposed  tlie  same  emendation.  I  cannot  make 
nny  sense  of  displease;  displace  would  seem  a  more  na- 
tural word  to  use;  but  it  does  not  rhyme  with  Antipodes. 
Dr.  Annandalo  suggests,  very  ingeniously,  disseise  =  "  to 
deprive  of,"  "to  dispossess;"  a  word  used  by  Spenser  and 
Drayton.  For  this  use  of  with,  compare  Richard  II.  iii. 
2.  40: 

Whilst  we  were  wand'ring  wi/A  the  antifodrs 
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178.  Line  57:  So  should  a  murderer  toot;— to  DIAd,  « 

(pam.— Compare  II.  Henry  IV.  L  1.  70-72: 

Eren  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless. 
So  dull,  so  tleatt  in  look,  so  woe-be{fone. 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  n^fat. 

179.  Lines  72,  78: 

for  with  DOCBLKR  tongue 

Than  thine,  thou  terpent,  never  adder  «ewy. 
See  above,  note  188. 

180.  Line  74:  on  a  mitprv^d  mood.  — Steevens  thoiskt 
this  meant  **in  a  mistaken  vfianner.**  But  mood  is  ^atti 
for  "anger"  frequently  by  Shakespeare,  eg.  inlhe  T*» 
Gent  of  Verona,  iv.  1.  51: 

Who,  in  my  mood,  1  stabb'd  unto  the  heart. 

181.  Lines  80,  81: 

And  from  thy  hated  presence  part  I  to: 
See  me  no  more,  whether  he  be  dead  or  no. 

These  lines  are  printed  in  Qq.  and   Ff.  (snbstantisllr) 

thus: 

And  from  thy  hated  presence  part  I;  see  me  no  nore. 
Whether  he  be  dead  or  no. 

The  emendation,  which  is  a  necessary  one,  was  first  iBsii< 
by  Pope,  and  has  been  adopted  by  all  subsequent  edittn. 

188.  Lines  84-87.— It  must  be  confe&sed  there  is  an  ia- 
congruous,  prosaic  and  legal  character  about  tbne  lines 
which  smells  of  an  attorney's  office.  Note  especisllj  thf 
word  tender  used,  in  its  legal  sense,  of  the  offer,  tfl  be 
made  by  sleep,  to  visit  the  weary  eyelids  of  Demethsi 

188.  Lines  92,  93: 
Then  fate  o'er  rules;  that,  one  man  holding  (rpd, 
A  million  fail,  eor\founding  oath  on  oath. 
The  meaning  of  these  lines  is  somewhat  obscure.   ^fHot 
Puck  intends  to  say  is  "that  fate  o'er-mles  chance bm; 
for  the  chance  is  that,  for  one  man  true  to  his  ostb  is 
love,  one  finds  a  million  who  are  false  to  it."    TTmtnsj 
possibly  be  a  corruption  of  the  text  for  some  other  vorlK 
or,  perhaps  =  " in  that,"  or  "seeing  that." 

181  Line  97:  With  sighs  qf  love,  that  COSTS  tkefrtd 
blood  dear.— The  use  of  the  singular  verb  here  is  quite  is 
Shakespeare's  style;  and  editors  should  not  substitute  the 
plural,  only  because  of  the  apparent  grammaticU  tsrot. 
Compare  Comedy  of  Errors,  v.  1.  69,  70 : 

The  venom  clamours  of  a  Jealous  woman 
Poisons  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog*s  tooth. 

The  idea  that  sighs  cost  the  s^her  so  much  of  his  \io(^ 

was  prevalent  in  Shakespeare's  time.   Compare  II.  Bon 

VI.  iii.  2.  61 : 

Or  fi/ooti-eonsumin£-  sighs  recall  his  life ; 

and  again  just  below  in  same  play,  line  63 : 

Look  pale  as  primrose  with  Noott-airinkinf  st^hs. 

186.  Line  113:  Pleading  for  a  LOVER'S  FEE.  -  Ac-conJi»? 
to  Halliwell  the  lover's  fee  was  a  specific  reward  of  thr« 
kisses.    He  quotes  an  old  MS.  ballad : 

How  many  sales  Batt ; 
Why,  three,  sales  Matt. 
For  that 's  a  mayden's/!nr. 

186.  Line  127:  Beanng  t^  BADGE  qf/aCtt.-SteeTfn* 
says :  "  This  is  said  in  allusion  to  the  badges  (Le.  family 
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creaU)  ancleotly  worn  on  the  sleerM  of  seiTMits  and 
retainers  "  (Var.  £d.  Tol.  r.  p.  SOO).  He  quotes  from  The 
Tempest : 

Mark  but  the  iadgts  of  thcM  men,  ray  lords. 

Then  say  if  they  be  true.  —v.  i.  367,  a6S. 

U7.  Line  144 :  ThU  PRINCESS  <^f  pure  whUe,  thit  §eal 
qf  blits !  —  Hannier  altered  princeu  to  pureness,  while 
Collier's  Old  Corrector,  misled  by  ieal,  coolly  subatitnted 
Unpreu.  Lettsom  proposes  purett.  Perhaps  the  most 
likely  emendation,  were  any  needed,  would  be  Empretta; 
but  no  change  is  necessary.  Steevens  <iuotes  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  Discovery  of  Ouiana,  where  the  pine-apple  is 
called  "  Tlie  princeM  of  fruits."  In  Grimm's  Household 
Tales.  Xu.  146,  The  Turnip;  I  find  a  similar  use  of  prin- 
ceu: "  one  turnip  grew  there  which  .  .  .  seemed  as  if  it 
would  neyer  stop  growing  so  tliat  it  might  haye  been 
called  the  princeu  ut  turnips,  for  never  was  such  an  one 
aeen  before." 

188.  Line  150.  But  you  mutt  join  in  mouU  to  mock  ine 
too.— There  would  not  seem  to  be  any  difRculty  alK>ut  this 
phrase,  which  i^  explained  in  the  foot-note;  yet  there 
hare  tieen  various  emendations  made,  of  which  Hanmer's 
injloutt  is  perhaps  the  most  ingenious,  and  Warburton's 
intolents  the  roost  improbable. 

UB.  Line  157.  A  TRIM  exploit.— Vor  a  sinilir  ironical 
me  of  fn'm  compare  I.  Henry  IV.  v.  1.  137:  *'wliat  is  that 
honour?  air.    A  trim  reckoning ! " 

190.  Line  171:  My  heart  WITH  her  but  a$  yueet-wise 
Mvjdurn'd.  —This  is  John8«)n's  emendation.  Qq.  and  Ff. 
read  to.  The  instances  of  the  peculiar  use  of  to  by  Bhake- 
apeare,  quoted  in  the  Clarendon  Press  Series  Edn.  (p.  117X 
do  not  satisfy  me  that  it  w.ia  ever  used  in  the  sense  of 
''remaining  with"  which  $ojourn  implies;  l)e8ides,  it  is 
highly  probable  that,  in  this  case,  the  to  of  the  next  line 
caught  the  transcriber's  eye. 

181.  Line  175:  thou  ADY  it  dear.-Ahy  is  the  reading 
of  Q.  1.  and  is  worth  preserving  as  an  old  word,  which  is 
not  a  form  of  abide  but  a  different  word  altogether; 
being  derived  from  the  "A.  Sax.  abiegan  to  buy  back,  to 
pay  for,"  8«>uietimes  written  abuy  (see  Imperial  Diet. 
sub  voce).  Qq.  and  Ff.  read  abide  here.  Two  instances  of 
the  occurrence  of  this  word  in  old  plays  may  be  given. 
luThersites: 

They  sliall  at^l  bitterly  the  comhii;  of  such  a  ipiest. 

— DmUley,  vol.  i  p.  406. 

And  in  Soliman  and  Perseda  (act  v.): 

Thou  shalt  afiy  for  both  your  treacheries. 

— Dodsley,  voL  r.  p.  363. 

198.  Line  l&S :  Than  eUl  yon  fiery  OKS  and  eyet  qf  light. 
—  Byoeenn  meant  "  circles."  Shakespeare  uses  the  word 
O  for  a  circle  in  Henry  V.  L  Prol«»gue.  12-14: 

or  niay  we  crain 
Within  this  wooden  O  the  very  casques 
That  di<l  affright  the  air  at  Axincourt  ? 

Steevens  quotes  from  Davies'  Microcosmos,  1805,  p.  233 : 
Which  sihrer  «»  and  spangles  over*raa. 

Halliwell  says  (on  the  somewhat  insufficient  authority 
of  a  M.S.  Bo<ll.  100)  that  the  eyes  were  sometimes  called 

1  ^^jrt  (in  original). 


oei.    Be  this  aa  it  may,  there  is  little  doubt  a  pun  is 
intended  here  on  o't  and  Ce. 

198.  Line  201 :  O,  u  o^  forgot t—Qn.  and  P.  1  read: 
O,  u  all:  ¥.  2.  F.  3,  F.  4  O,  and  is  all.  We  were  at  first 
inclined  to  adopt  Upedding's  conjecture  "O.  is  it  all," 
which  seems  the  most  probable  one  for  snppl]ring  the 
deficiency  in  the  metre ;  but  on  mature  conaideration,  all 
the  attempts  to  make  the  line  metrically  complete  weaken 
the  sense  of  it  The  0  is  here  a  prolonged  exclamation, 
and  the  hiatus  in  the  metre  is  filled  by  the  emotion  of 
the  actress.    (See  Richard  II.  note  152.) 

194.  Line  202:  All  schooldays' friendship,  CHILI>H00D 
tnnoeenee.— For  a  similar  use  of  the  word  childhood,  com- 
pare Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1. 144 :"  I  urge  this  childhood 
proof."  As  a  parallel  to  the  beautiful  passage  which  fol- 
lows, descriptive  of  the  friendship  of  two  school-girls,  it  is 
interesting  to  compare  the  following  passage  in  Tlie  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen  (i.  3).  a  play  attributed  to  Shakespeare 
and  Fletcher;  but  in  which,  with  due  respect  to  the  posi- 
tive opinion  expressed  by  many  able  critics,  I  lielieve 
Shakespeare  had  little  or  no  share.  At  any  rate  the  fol- 
lowing lines  are  much  more  in  Hetcher's  style  than  in 

tliat  of  Shakespeare : 

but  I 

And  she  1 1  &i};h  and  spoke  of)  were  things  innocent, 

I.ove<l  for  we  did,  and  Uke  the  elements 

That  know  not  wh.it  nor  why,  yet  do  cfTect 

Rare  issues  l>y  their  o^terance;  our  souls 

Did  so  to  one  another :  What  she  liked. 

Was  then  of  ine  appru\ed;  what  not,  condeuin'd. 

No  more  arraignment ;  the  flower  that  I  would  pluck 

And  put  betwc-n  my  breasts,  (oh,  then  but  beginning; 

To  swell  altout  the  blossom)  she  would  long 

Till  she  had  such  another,  and  (.ommit  it 

To  the  like  innocent  cradle,  where,  phaMiix-likr, 

They  died  in  |>erfunie;  on  my  head  no  toy 

But  was  her  p.-ittern ;  her  afTct-tions  (pretty. 

Though  ha|)pily  her  lareless  wear)  I  foUow'd 

For  my  mosit  serious  dcckmg ;  had  mine  ear 

Stol'n  some  new  air,  or  at  ailventure  humm'd  on 

From  nmsical  cnin.ige,  why,  it  w.is  a  note 

Whereon  her  spirits  would  sojourn,  (rather  dwell  on) 

And  sing  it  in  her  slumbers. 

— Works,  voL  ii.  p  557 

'        195.  Lines  212-214 : 

So,  with  tieo  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart; 
Tico  (ff  thefirutf  like  coats  in  hertildry. 
Due  but  to  one,  and  crowned  vith  one  crent. 
Donee's  explanation  of  this  passage  is  probably  tlie  liest : 
"  It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  passage  has  been 
rightly  explained,  and  whether  the  commentators  have 
not  given  Shakespeare  credit  for  more  skill  in  heraldry 
than  he  really  possessed,  or  at  least  than  he  intended  to 
exhibit  on  the  present  occa^ion.     Helen  says,  '  we  had 
two  seeming  l>odieA,  but  only  one  heart.'    She  then  ez- 
eniplifleit  her  position  by  a  simile -'we  had  tuv  qf  the 
first,  i.e.  bodies,  like  the  double  coats  in  heraldry  that  lie- 
long  to  man  and  wife  as  one  person,  but  which,  like  our 
single  heart,  have  but  one  crest'"  (Illustrations,  p.  120). 

196.  Line  237:  Ay,  do,  pers^ver.  —  Q.  1  reads  /  doe. 
Persever,—yHhLch  reading  Hunter  defends,  explaining 
thus :  "  Hermia  says, 

I  understand  not  what  you  mean  by  this: 
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to  which  Helena  replies  in  a  grave  and  Berioiu  tone, 
/  do!"  (New  Illustrations,  vol.  L  p.  296> 

Pertiver  is  always  used  by  Shake8X)eare  with  the  accent 
on  the  second  syllable ;  the  modem  form  pertevere,  with 
the  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  does  not  occur. 

197.  Line  257:  Aieay,  you  Ethiope !  —  Hermia  was  a 
brunette,  and  therefore  he  calls  her  an  Ethiope;  bm- 
nettes  1>eing  at  a  discount  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  See 
Ijove's  Labour's  Lost,  note  132;  and  compare  ir.  3.  268 
of  that  play: 

And  Ethiofes  of  their  sweet  complexion  crack, 

iu  which  the  king  compares  the  brunette  Rosaline  to  on 
S^wpe. 

196.  Lines  257,  258: 

A'o,  no;  hb  'll— sir. 

Seem  to  break  loose;  take  on  at  you  would  follow. 
Q.  1  has: 

No,  no;  heele 
Seeme  to  breake  loose; 

Q.  2  "  No,  no,  hee  'I  seeme  to  breake  loose  "  (as  one  line); 
while  Folios  read:  " No,  no,  sir,  seem  to  break  loose"  (as 
one  line).  We  have  adopted  Malone's  arrangement. 
Demetrius  is  going  to  say  to  Hermia:  "  No,  no;  he  '11  not 
let  you  leave  hold  of  him ;"  when  he  stops  suddenly  and, 
turning  to  Lysander,  says  ironically:  "Sir,  seem  to  break 
loose,"  &c.  Jackson's  conjecture:  "he  '11  not  stir"  is 
much  the  most  probable;  and  before  seeing  it  I  had  noted 
that  as  a  suggested  emendation.  But,  possibly,  the  Cam- 
bridge editors  are  right ;  a  line,  or  two,  may  have  dropped 
out  of  the  text. 

199.  Line  272:  0  me!  what  MEAXS  my  love?— We  have 
adopted,  as  Staunton  and  Singer  have,  the  very  sensible 
emendation  of  the  Collier  MS.  Q(i.  and  Ff.  all  read: 
"what  news  my  love."  Q.  1  has  the  sentence  printed 
thus:  "O  me,  what  newes,  my  love?"  But  none  of  the 
other  old  copies,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  any  stop  after 
news.  Any  one  aciiuainted  with  MSS.  of  Shakespeare's 
time  will  admit  how  easily  meaus,  or  meanes  might  be 
mistaken  for  news  or  newes.  The  Clarendon  Press  Ed. 
explains  what  news?  "what  has  happened?  what  is  the 
matter?"  and  compare  i.  1.  21,  where  Tlieseus  addresses 
Egeus.  who  has  just  entered:  "what's  the  netrs  with 
tliee?"  and  Hamlet,  I.  2.  42,  where  the  King,  after  ad- 
•Iressing  tlic  Lords  of  the  Council  as  it  were,  turns  to 
Laertes  and  says: 

Anrl  now,  l,acrtes,  what's  the  itnis  with  you? 

After  exaiiiiiiinj?  these  and  the  many  other  passages  in 
which  llie  i»ljraHe  What  news?  or  Wfiat  neics  with  you) 
occurs,  I  runutit  And  a  simple  in.stance  in  which  it  is  not 
addres5s«.Ml  to  some  ])erson  who  has  only  just  appeared  on 
the  scene,  and  who  may  be  expected  by  the  speaker  to 
have  some  message  or  matter  of  importance  to  commu- 
nicate. In  many  cases  it  exactly  corresponds  to  our 
modem  phrase,  so  common  in  everybody's  mouth  wlien 
p-eeting  a  friend  whom  one  has  not  seen  f(»r  some  little 
time:  "Well,  wfiat's  the  nctcsw'xih  you?"  But  Hennia, 
in  this  8i)eech,  is  under  the  influence  of  strong  emotion. 
She  is  Bliocked  at  Lysan<ler  saying  tliat  he  lintes  her. 
Is  it  likely,  under  siicli  circumstances,  that  she  would 
employ  such  a  collo<iuial  i)brase  as  What  news?    Were 
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she  leM  in  earnest,  leas  deeply  womided,  and  ptajiBg  tbe 
part  of  an  indignant  coquette,  whose  philsndaingi  had 
been  discovered,  she  might  say:  "What  nev-bsiM 
notion  is  this  of  your  hating  me? "  Bui  she  is  too  murfa 
in  earnest  to  play  with  words.  The  exdamstioQ  Om' 
Is  not  one  of  skittish  and  affected  suspense;  it  is  a  07  (^ 
real  mental  anguish;  and  I  cannot  think  anyone  «it^  a 
due  sense  of  dramatic  fitness  would  admit  the  readisg; 
what  newsf  in  the  sense  accepted  by  all  the  ctHnmentaton 
Even  if  a  note  of  exclamation  be  substituted  for  thst  of 
interrogation,  it  does  not  get  rid  at  the  objectioa  nr^ 
above. 

960.  Line  282:  you  CANKER-BLOSSOM !— There  can  l«  e» 
doubt  that  eanker-blos^nn  here  means,  not  the  bfxs^m 
eaten  by  the  canker,  or  caterpillar,  hut  the  enter,  or 
caterpillar,  which  eats  the  blostonu  Hermia  means,  k< 
that  Helena  is  the  blossom  which  looks  fair  withoot.  te 
is  within  decayed  by  the  ravages  of  the  canker;  she  wtsas 
to  denounce  her  as  the  catiker  thai  has  secretly  desmjed 
the  blossom  of  Lysander's  love  for  her. 

901.  line  292 :  And  with  her  pergonoffe,  her  taUffr- 
sonage.—ThiB  line  has  a  peculiar  rhythm;  it  most  bensd 
thus: 

And  with  her  p^nonaf^e.  her  tiU  penomitge. 

the  accent,  with  a  slight  pause,  being  on  talL  Besd  I? 
the  ordinary  rules  of  metre  the  accent  would  fall  00  Uif 
second  syllable  of  the  second  permmoffe  thus: 

And  with  her  p^rsondfjc,  her  tall  pervSna^e. 

909.  Line  321 :  Be  not  afraid:  she  shall  not  harm  Art, 
Helen.  — Qq.  and  Ff.  read  Helena.  We  have  the  fi-rs 
Helen  more  than  once  in  this  scene,  e.g.  lines  liT,  ^1 
The  trlsyllsbic  ending  is  not  found  in  Shakoveaivt 
earlier  plays;  and,  for  that  reason,  we  read  with  Vsllfrr, 
Helen. 

903.  Line  329:  of  hind' ring  knot-grass  made.—li  i* 
doubtful  whether  there  is  intended  here  any  refereect  te 
the  traditional  property  of  knot-grf/tss  (Polyycnum  atiff*- 
tare),  alluded  to  in  the  following  passage  from  Beaom-^ 
and  Fletcher's  Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle  (ii.  S):  "ud 
say  they  should  put  him  into  a  strait  pair  of  gaildai 
't  were  worse  than  knot-grass;  he  would  nerer  grvtc  «fl« 
it "  O^'orks,  voL  ii.  p.  SO).  As  Ellacombe  poinU  oat  ii 
his  Plant  Lore  of  Shakespeare  (p.  101)  the  epithet  hitfler 
ing  may  be  otherwise  explained:  "Johnstone  ttlN  tt« 
that  in  the  north,  '  being  difficult  to  cut  in  the  harr«^ 
time,  or  to  pull  in  the  process  of  weeding,  it  has  obtained 
the  soubriquet  of  the  '  Deil's-lingels. '  From  this  it  n.iy 
well  be  called  'hindering'  just  as  the  Ononis,  from  th« 
same  habit  of  catching  the  plough  and  harrow,  has 
obtained  the  prettier  name  of  '  Rest-harrow.' ** 

204.  Line  336:  Thou  shalt  aby  if.— See  above,  note  l^-l 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  the  word  here  is  in  ab- 
breviated form  of  abide. 

905.  Lino  379:  For  nighVs  steift  DRAGOXS.— Corurtw 
Cymbcline,  Ii.  2.  48:  "Swift,  swift,  you  dragons  i««  ih< 
night."  According  it)  Drayton  (The  Man  in  the  Miva, 
431)  Phcebe  (Diana)  had  a  chariot  drawn  by  dragot**:  Iw 
represents  her  as  calling  down  "the  Dn^ons  that  her 
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chariot  drawe;"  and  compare  Milton's  11  Penieroso 

(lln«  50): 

While  CynUiia  checks  her  drag«ti  yakt. 

S06.  Lines  381.  382: 

At  whot<  approach,  ghotU,  wand'ring  here  and  there. 
Troop  hotne  to  churchyards. 
Compare  Milton's  Hymn  to  the  Nativity,  stanza  xxvl. : 

So.  when  the  sun  in  bed, 
Curtain'd  with  cloudy  red. 

Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wmve. 
The  flockiof;  shadows  pale 
Tro«p  to  the  infernal  jail. 

Each  fetter'd  (;ho«tt  slips  to  his  several  (;rave; 
And  the  yellow-skirted  Faycs 
Fly  after  the  night-steeds,  leaving  their  moon-loved  maze. 

9Q7.  Line  383:  That  in  eroigtray*  and  flood*  hare  burial. 
—  Suicides  were,  as  is  well  known,  formerly  buried  at 
crufts-roads  with  a  stake  through  the  heart.  Steevens 
ha«  the  following  obscuri'ly  worded  note  on  this  passage: 
"  The  ghosts  of  self-murderers,  who  are  buried  in  cross- 
ruads ;  and  of  those  who  being  drowned,  were  condemned 
(according  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients)  to  wander  for 
a  hundred  years,  as  the  rites  of  sepulture  had  never  been 
regularly  best«jwed  on  their  bodies.  That  the  waters 
were  sometimes  the  place  of  residence  for  damned  ifpiritg, 
we  leani  from  the  ancient  bl.  L  romance  of  Syr  Egla- 
niuure  uf  Artoys.  no  date: 

■  Let  some  preest  a  gospel  saye, 
*  For  doute  oi/endes  lu  the  ftcdt' " 

— \ar.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  aSi. 

208.  Line  384:  Already  to  their  wormy  BEDS  are  gone. 

-Compare  Milton's  poem  On  the  Death  of  a  Fair  Infant 

(line  31): 

Or  that  thy  beauties  lie  in  nor  my  bed. 

209.  Line  387:  hlack-hruw'd  »ii>7/*f.  — Compare  Rom.  and 
Jul.  iii.  2.  20:  "come,  loving,  blackbruw'd  night." 

210.  Line  389:  /  with  the  morm.ng's  Love  have  o/t 
made  «por(.— Probably  Oberon  means  by  the  morning't 
loce  Cephalus,  the  lover  of  Aurora.  He  claims  here  to  be 
exempt  from  the  rule  which  com)>eIk'd  all  spirits  and 
ghosts  to  retire  to  their  homes  at  dawn,  for  he  had  tnade 
tport,  or  hunted  with  Cephalus.  Milton,  therefore,  was 
wrong  in  making  his  fairies  disappear  with  the  ghosts 
(see  above,  the  quotation  in  note  20<J). 

211.  Line  301 :  Ecen  till  the  E.^STERN  GATE,  all  fiery- 
red.— Compare  Milton  again,  L'Allegro  (lines  59,  GO): 

Kivrht  against  the  enstfrn  ji^ate 
Where  the  great  sun  begins  his  state. 

Milton  •eems  to  have  been  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
language  of  this  play,  which  roust  have  been  a  great 
favourite  of  his,  at  any  rate  in  his  youth. 

212.  Lines  418,  419: 

Conie,  thou  gentle  day ! 

For  if  but  once  thou  ghow  me  thy  qrat  light. 
Compare  Hamlet,  i.  1.  16tf: 

But,  look,  the  mom,  in  rtisttt  mantle  clad, 

where  ruMtet,  as  has  been  pointed  out  above,  note  173, 
means  grey. 

21S.  Line  426:  Thou  ihalt  BUT  this  dear.  -Compare 
II.  Henry  VI.  ii.  1.  100: 

Too  true;  and  bought  liis  climbing  trry  dear. 


There  is  no  need  to  read  'by  for  aby  as  Johnson  proposed 
to  do. 

214  Line  401:  Jack  shall  have  Ji//.— Compare  Love's 

Labour 's  Lost,  v.  2.  884,  885. 

Our  wooing  duth  not  end  like  an  old  play; 
y.icJt  hath  not  Jill. 

ACT    IV.      SCKNE    1. 

215.  Line  2:  WhiU  I  thy  ax i able  cheeks  do  OOT.— 
Amiable,  which  is  now  only  used  of  persons,  and  referred 
to  moral  beauty,  formerly  was  used  of  beauty  in  inani- 
mate objects,  in  its  modern  use  it  rather  means  lovable 
than  beautiful  Compare  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  booii 
iv.  lines  2.'>0,  251 : 

Otlierb  whose  fruit,  bumish'd  with  golden  rind. 
Hung  4t miafi/r. 

For  coy  u.scd  in  the  sense  of  "to  caress,"  compare  Peele's 
Arraignment  of  Paris,  iii.  1 : 

I,o,  yori'lcr  comes  the  lovely  nymph,  that  in  these  Ida  vales 
Plays  witli  Amyntas'  lusty  boy,  and  ays  him  in  the  dales! 

—Works,  p.  560. 

216.  Lines  11-14:  and  kill  me  a  RED  DIPPED  HUMBLE- 
BEE  on  the  top  of  a  thigtle ;  and,  good  mounsinir,  bring 
me  tlu  HuNEY-BAQ.— What  Shakespeare  meant  by  the  epi- 
thet red  hipped  is  doubtful ;  many  of  the  humble-bees  {oi 
the  genus  I>ombu$)  have  the  lower  half  of  the  abdomen 
bright-coloured  ;  one  of  the  coinmoneiit  species  {Bombus 
lapuiariu«i)  has  the  three  L'lst  abdi>minal  segments  bright 
red.  One  of  the  Apathi,  a  genus  of  bee.s  much  resembling 
the  Bombi,  but  parasitical  on  various  membei-s  of  that 
race,  has  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  red.  As  few  people, 
who  are  not  entomologists,  know  exactly  what  the  honey- 
bag  is,  it  may  be  as  well  to  (luote  from  Kirby  and  Spence's 
Entomology  the  description  of  that  receptacle.  "The 
tongue  of  a  bee  is  not  a  tutK3  through  which  the  honey 
passes,  nor  a  pump  acting  by  suction,  but  a  real  tongue 
which  la])S  or  licks  the  honey,  and  passes  it  down  on  its 
upper  surface,  as  we  do,  to  the  mouth,  which  is  at  its 
base  concealed  by  the  mandibles.  It  is  conveyed  by  this 
orifice  tli rough  the  ce»o)>h.i;;us  into  the  first  stomach, 
which  we  call  the  honeybaj,  and  which,  from  being  very 
small,  is  swelled  when  full  of  it  to  a  considerable  size  " 
(vcd.  ii.  p.  177).  Shuckard  in  his  Britl&h  Bees  (j).  316) 
says,  speaking  of  humble-bees:  "Foxes,  weasels,  field- 
mice,  all  i>rey  uptm  them,  and,  like  schoolboys,  often 
destroy  the  bee  for  the  sake  of  its  honey-bag." 

217.  Line  25 :  Caralery  Pea»eblossom.—Qq.  and  Ff.  read 
Cobweb,  an  evident  mistake,  as  Cobiceb  has  already  l)een 
despatched  on  his  errand.  The  emendation  was  Grejr's 
suggestion.  Qq.  and  F.  1  have  Cavalery;  F.  2,  F.  3,  F.4 
print  Cavalero. 

218.  Line  31:  I  have  a  reasonable  Q(»D  EAR  IN  MUSIC. 
—Bottom  was  a  weaver,  and  weavers  were  supposed  to 
be  musical,  and  given  to  singing.  Compare  I.  Henry  IV. 
ii.  4.  145,  140:  "I  would  I  were  a  weaver;  I  could  sing 
psalms  or  any  thing." 

212.  Line  32:  Let's  have  the  tongs  and  the  bonis.— Ft 
have  here  a  stage-direction  ifusickc  Tongs,  RurallMusidte. 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


NOTES  TO  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM. 


ACT  IT.  Seat  L 


The  tongt  were  played  by  a  key;  the  boneg  were  played  in 
the  same  manner  aa  they  are  by  nigger  minstrels  nowa- 
days. 

S80.  Line  33 :  Or  »ay,  noeet  love,  what  thou  detir'H  to 
«a(  — This  line  is  printed  as  prose  in  Globe  edn.  though 
all  Titania's  speeches  are  in  verse.  De»ire$t  is  not  elided 
in  F.  1;  but  it  is  almost  certain  this  line  was  intended  for 
Terse,  the  non  elision  of  de$ireat  being  accidental 

S21.  Line  36:  a  BOTTLB  of  hay.— In  the  north  a  bundle, 
or  truss  of  hay,  is  still  called  a  bottle;  the  use  of  the  word 
is  preserved  in  the  proverb :  "  to  look  for  a  needle  in  a 
hoUle  of  hay."  Cotgrave  gives:  "Boteler.  To  bottle,  or 
bundle  up;  to  make  into  bottUe,  or  bundles."  Chaucer 
uses  the  word  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Manciple's  Tale 
(line  10963} : 

Although  it  be  not  worth  m  dcte/  hey. 

A  curious  use  of  the  word  is  found  in  Thersites : 

I  promise  you  this  is  as  worthy  a  knight. 
As  ever  shall  bread  out  of  a  MtU  bite. 

— Dodsley,  vol.  I.  p.  411. 

That  is  probably  a  roundabout  way  of  calling  Thersites 
(the  knight  referred  to)  an  ass. 


Line  40:  Tht  gquirreVg  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  THENCE 
new  nut*.—Q<].  and  Ff.  omit  thenee,  which  probably  was 
overlooked  by  the  transcriber,  or  by  the  printer,  on  ac- 
count of  its  likeness  to  thee.  The  emendation  is  Han- 
mer's. 


Lines  47.  48 : 

So  doth  the  WOODBINE  the  tweet  HONETSUCKLB 

Gently  ENTWIST. 
On  this  passage  much  has  been  written  by  commentators. 
The  chief  difficulty  is  in  the  word  woodbine,  which  is  used 
by  Shakespeare  only  in  two  other  passages;  viz.  in  ii. 
1.261: 

Quite  over-canopi'd  with  lu^h  n-oodbitie, 

where  it  evidently  means  honeysuckle  ;  and  in  I^Iuch  Ado, 
iii.  1.  30,  speaking  of  Beatrice : 

Is  couched  in  the  tvoMibine  coverture, 

which,  from  lines  8,  0  above,  we  learn  was : 

Wljere  houeysucllet,  rii>eri'd  by  the  sun. 
Forbid  the  sun  to  cuter. 

We  must  either  suppose,  with  Steevens,  that  the  sweet 
honeysuckle  is  in  opposition  to  woodbine,  and  that  en- 
twist,  as  well  as  enrings,  governs  the  barky  fingers  of 
the  elm  in  line  40;  or  that  it  stands  alone,  the  object 
being  understood ;  or  we  must  take  woodbine  here  to  be 
a  different  plant  to  honeytiiickle.  lliere  is  no  doubt  that 
woodbine  was  and  is  commonly  used,  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  for  tl»e  Convolvulus  arvensis  or  the  Convol- 
vulus septum,  both  common  plants  in  our  hcd^e-banks, 
and  both  climbing  plants  much  slighter  tlian  the  honey- 
stickle,  which  is  a  shrub  and  oft<*n  has  a  thick  woody 
stem.  A  passage  from  Ben  Jonson's  Vision  of  Delight 
(a  Mas(]ue  presented  at  court  in  1617)  is  quoted  as  ex- 
plaining the  difficulty: 

liehold! 

IIr>w  the  blue  bindweed  doth  itfelf  infold 

With  honey-suckle. 

—  Works  vol.  vii.  p.  308. 

Bindweed  being  taken  to  bo  the  same  as  woodbine  in  this 
passage;  and  Gilford,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  dog- 
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matically  says :  "  The  woodbine  of  8hakq>eare  is  the  Ite 
bittdweed  of  Jonton :  in  many  of  oar  counties  the  wMflm 
is  still  the  name  for  the  great  convolrolnt  (tic)"  (Wflrti^ 
ToL  TiL  p.  808X  Now,  in  the  flrat  case,  there  is  no  ea«- 
voloulus,  native  to  Great  Britain,  which  has  bine  Itowm. 
There  are  only  three  indigenoiu  apeciea,  and  they  are  all 
white  or  pink;  the  great  Convdvulus  or  Csnwainits 
sepium  being  white.  Undoubtedly  bindweed  is  the  cob- 
mon  popular  name  for  eonvolt?ulus :  but  it  was  and  is  ahn 
used  of  other  plants,  e.g.  iu  Holland's  TransbtiQa  li 
Pliny's  Natural  History  (bk.  xxvii.  chap.  iz.  vol  iL  p^  Si) 
we  find  a  description  of  the  qualitlea  of  "  Kunnii^  Borke- 
wheat  or  Bindweed,"  a  common  weed,  the  Latin  turns  d 
which  is  Polygonum  Convolvulus,  known  as  hladt  kisd- 
weed.  It  is  also  used,  voL  i.  p.  481,  of  the  plant  caDed  ii 
Latin  smilax,  the  chapter  (bk.  xvi.  chap,  xxxv.)  beic 
headed:  "Of  the  Bind-weed,  or  I  vie  called  Smilax  ;'i»! 
again,  book  xxiv.  chap,  x.:  *'  Furthermore,  the  BitiiKte^ 
Smilax,  knowne  also  by  the  name  of  Xicepboroa  r^ 
sembleth  Ivie,  but  that  it  hath  smaller  leaves'Crolii 
p.  lOOX  In  Prior's  Popular  Names  of  British  PUnts  (p.  9' 
we  find  the  blue  bindweed  of  Jonaon  explained  as  SoUutm 
Dulcamara  or  bitter-sweet  (the  woody  nightshadeX  s  vny 
common  plant  in  all  our  hedgerowa.  But  that  plsal  a 
not  a  climbing  one,  and  I  doubt  if  Prior's  expUsatiaa 
is  correct.  If  we  examine  the  passage  in  the  VinM  d 
Delight,  we  shall  find  that  the  linea,  quoted  above,  m 
part  of  a  description  of  the  Bower  of  Zephyms,  in  iriiick 
all  kinds  of  flowers  are  supposed  to  be  collected;  tk 
whole  passage  reads  thus : 

behold! 
How  the  blue  bttutnted  doth  itself  infold 
With  h^ntysuckU,  and  both  these  intwine 
Themselves  with  bryony  and  jessamine. 
To  cast  a  kind  and  odoriferous  shade. 

Works.  voL  »ii.  p.  jrf 

Now  the  Jessamine  is  certainly  not  a  native  «4  Grot 
Britain :  and  we  may  Justly  conclude  that  by  the  Mw 
bit^weed  Jonson  meant  the  beautiful  purple  convolvrUii^ 
so  common  in  all  our  gardens,  which  is  a  creeping  plsot 
and  will  grow  almost  anywhere.  On  the  whole,  consiikr 
ing  the  lax  use  of  the  word  woodbine,  we  must  take  it  t- 
mean  some  other  plant  than  the  honeysuckle.  p^o^A^'>? 
the  Contolmdus  sepiutn. 

224.  Lines  48,  49: 

the  female  ity  so 

Enrinos  the  barky  fingers  <\f  the  elm. 

The  ivy  is  called  female  because  ii  always  requires  sop^ 
port,  and  weds  itself,  as  it  were,  to  ita  hnsltand  tree 
Enrings  may  have,  as  Steevens  suggests,  some  refemxt 
to  the  interchange  of  rings  which  took  place,  in  <iM 
times,  always  at  the  betrothal  of  two  lovers.  Compuv 
Twelfth  Niitht,  v.  1.  159-102 : 

A  contract  of  eternal  bond  of  love. 


StrenKthcn'd  by  iuttrchau^entent  ^ y«Hr  rxKgs. 

For  tiie  simile,  more  implied  than  expressed  here,  of  • 
parasite  plant  being  married  to  the  tree  which  sappt^ 
it,  compare  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  book  v.  lines  21^21' 

or  they  led  the  vine 
To  ntd  her  elm ;  she.  sfous  'd,  about  him  twines 
Her  tnarruigtabtt  arms. 


'IV.  Soenai.        NOTES  TO  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 


ACT  IV.  8oen0  1. 


B.  Line  M :  Seeking  tweet  favours.— So  Q.  1  and  F.  4. 

|.  2,  F.  1,  F.  2.  F.  3  the  reading  is  Mvourt,  For  favourt 
he  tense  of  love -tokens,  compare  Love's  Labour's 
^  T.  2. 134:  "And  change  you /arour«  too;"  and  again 
136.  Titania  was  evidently  seeking  flowers.  Dyce 
;es:  "Tliese  [fair  women]  with  syren-like  allurement 
ntised  these  quaint  squires,  that  they  bestowed  all 
r  fi(neer$  upon  them  for  fauonrt  (Greene's  Qv-ip  for 
^pttart  Courtier,  sig.  B  2,  ed.  1620)." 

B.  Line  59 :  round  and  ORIKNT  pearls.  —  Mr.  Aldis 
{ht  says,  in  his  note  on  this  passage  (Clarendon  Prei^s 
i%  p.  129):  "The  epithet  appears  to  be  originally 
led  to  the  pearl  and  otlier  gems  as  coming  from  the 
U  or  east,  and  to  have  ac<iuired  the  general  sense  of 
lit  and  shining  from  the  objects  which  It  most  com- 
Ij  describes.     Compare  Milton,  Paradise  Lost,  L  646 : 

Ten  thousand  l>annen  rise  into  the  air. 
With  orient  colours  wavini;." 

he  also  quotes  from  The  Passionate  Pilgrim,  line  133 : 

Ori(;ht  orient  peart,  alack,  too  timely  shaded ! 

re  it  certainly  seems  to  have  only  the  sense  of  "com- 
"rom  the  east" 

1.  Line  78:  Dian's  bud  o'er  Cupid' »  Jloufer.—Dian't 
here  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  Vitex  Affnua  eaetue 
ilX  a  plant  belonging  to  the  order  Verbenaeece, 
:h  is  thu3  descril>ed  by  Pliny,  book  xxiv.  chap,  ix.: 
cro  is  a  kind  of  tree  named  Vitex,  not  much  different 
I  tlie  Willow,  in  rejoird  of  the  use  that  the  twigs  l)ee 
unto,  03  also  of  the  leaves  which  resemble  those  of 
IVillow  in  outward  shew,  but  that  their  smell  is  more 
lant  and  odoriferous:  the  Cjreekd,  some  call  it  Lyf/os 
rs  Agnos,  CHAST;  for  that  tlie  dames  of  Athens, 
Dg  the  feasts  of  the  goddesse  Cerei,  which  were 
ed  Thesniophoria,  made  tlieir  pallets  and  beds  with 
leaves  there^if,  to  coole  the  heat  of  lust,  and  to  keep 
laelves  eha»t  for  the  time  "  ^Holland's  Translation, 
li.  p.  187).  It  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer  in  the  Flower 
the*  Leaf  (lines  471-477): 

"  See  ye  not  her  tliat  crowned  is  "  (quoth  she) 
••  All  in  white?-—"  Madam"  (quoth  I)  "yes: 
That  is  Diane,  goddetse  of  chastite. 
And  for  because  that  she  a  maiden  is. 
In  her  hond  the  braunch  she  beareth  this. 
That  if^MMx  castiis  men  call  properly ; 
And  all  the  ladies  in  her  company." 

—Minor  Poems,  toL  Hi.  p.  373. 

d'sfioieer  is  the  pansy  {Viola  tricolor).  See  note  HI. 

I  Line  87:  Than  eoinmon  tleep  of  all  theee  FIYE  the 
!.— Qq.  F.  1,  F.  2  read  "sleepe;  of  all  these,  fine:"  F. 3, 
'sleep;  of  all  these /7ul."  The  emendation  is  Theo- 
s;  but  was  also  suggested  by  Dr.  Thirlby.  The  five 
•era  are,  of  course,  Helena,  Hermia,  Lysander,  De- 
ius,  and  Bottom. 

I.  Line  90:  Sound,  inuitie!— After  line  86  the  Ff.  have 
ekttiU;  which  is  equivalent  to  $tiU  or  iqftmuMie,  and 
not  mean,  as  Collier  supposed,  that  the  music  was 
mtinue  playing  till  Puck  spoke,  and  then  not  to 
il  again  till  Oberon  spoke.  Titania  calls  for  music, 
;he  stage-direction  is  put  immediately  after  her  line, 
Jer  that  the  musicians  might  be  ready.  Their  cue  to 


begin  playing  would  be  Oberon's  words:  Sound,  mutic!  In 
all  the  old  MS.  plays,  as  in  our  modem  ones,  the  entrance 
of  a  new  character,  or  of  any  number  of  supernumeraries, 
is  always  marked  before  their  actual  cue  for  coming  on, 
in  order  that  the  prompter,  or  stage-manager,  may.  see 
that  they  are  ready  to  come  on.  In  the  same  way,  if  any 
"property"  is  required,  it  will  always  be  found  marked, 
in  the  margin,  a  little  time  before  it  is  wanted.  Many  of 
these  stage-directions  will  be  found,  in  the  printed  Quariov 
of  the  old  plays,  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  text  by 
the  blunders  of  the  copyist  or  the  printer.  Tlie  instru- 
ments used  for  ttiU  muMie  would  be,  probably,  recorders  or 
flutes,  and  perhaps  some  stringed  instruments ;  while,  for 
military  or  hunting  music,  drums  and  trumpets,  or  horns, 
would  be  used.  Dyce  is  undoubtedly  right  in  supposing 
that,  at  this  point,  a  dance  of  some  kind  was  introduced. 

SaO.  Line  107.— After  this  line  in  the  Ff.  is  a  stage- 
direction:  Sleepers  Lye  still. 

S81.  Line  110:  the  VAWARD  qf  the  <fay.— This  word  (;i 
form  of  van-tcard  =  vanguard)  is  used  by  Shakespeare, 
in  its  literal  sense,  in  Henry  V.  iv.  3.  129,  130: 

My  lord,  most  humbly  on  my  knee  I  \>^ 
■    The  leading;  of  the  mn-ard. 

And,  metaphorically  as  here,  in  II.  Henry  IV.  i  2.  199. 
200:  "and  we  that  are  in  the  raward  of  our  youth,  i 
must  confess,  are  wags  too." 


Line  112:  Uncouple  in  the  valley;  let  them  go.— Qq. 
and  Ff.  read: 

Uncouple  in  the  tveitern  valley ;  let  them  jfo, 

making  a  very  awkwanl  and  unrhythmical  line;  an  Alex- 
andrine being  quite  out  of  place  here.  We  have  preferred 
to  omit  icestern,  instead  of  let  them,  as  Pope  does.  There 
seems  to  be  no  particular  meaning  in  "the  teestem 
valley."  The  mountain,  in  line  114  below,  is  not  par- 
ticularized. 


Line  117:  1  teas  with  Hercules  and  Cadmus  once.— 
Hather  a  strange  mixture,  Hippolyta,  Hercules,  and  Cad- 
mus; but  Shakespeare  did  not  trouble  himself  about 
chronology  much,  mythical  or  historical. 

SSI  Lines  118,  110: 

they  bay'd  the  bear 

ITitA  hounds  qf  Sparta. 
Hanmer,  whom  Dyce  follows,  substituted  boar  for  bear, 
quite  unnecessarily.  Shakespeare  mentions  the  bear, 
among  the  objects  of  the  chase,  in  Venus  and  Adonis  (line 
884);  and  in  Tlie  Winter's  Tale  (iii.  3)  Antigonusis  killed  by 
Abear,  which  is  being  hunted.  Shakespeare  uses  the  verb 
to  bay,  which  properly  signifies  "to  bark,"  as="to  bring 
to  bay."  Compare  Julius  Caesar,  iii.  1.  204:  "Here  wast 
thou  bay'd,  hnxe  hart."  For  hounds  of  Sparta,  which 
w«re  considered  of  most  excellent  breed,  compare  Ben 
Jonson,  Entertainment  at  Althorpe  (The  Satyr): 

Better  not  Actaran  had ; 


The  do|;  of  Sfiarta  breed,  and  f^ood. 

As  can  ring'  within  a  wood. 

—Works,  vol.  vL  p.  478. 

For  the  last  line,  compare  below,  line  123;  ring  being  evi- 
dently an  allusion  to  the  bell  like  sound  of  the  hound's 
cry. 
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ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


NOTES  TO  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT^S  DREAM.         act  nr. 


8S6.  Lines  121,  12S: 

The  8kie$,  the  MOUNTAINS,  every  reguni  near 
Seem'd  all  mie  intUtial  cry. 

Qq.  and  Ff.  read  fountaint.  How  fountaiiu  could  be 
supposed  to  echo  a  cry,  I  do  not  know.  The  obvious  cor- 
rection mountaine  was  inserted  by  Theobald  from  an 
anonymous  source.    Crete  is  a  very  mountainous  island. 


Line  126:  With  eart  that  evoeep  away  the  morning 
tf«UT.— Compare  Heywood's  Brazen  Age.  IL  2: 

the  fierce  Thessalian  hounds 

With  their  flaf^e  eares.  ready  to  twee/  the  den 

From  the  moist  earth. 

— Works,  voL  iii.  p.  X9a 

The  credit  of  giving  this  quotation  correctly  (it  having 
been  wrongly  transcribed  by  Steevens)  belongs  to  Mr. 
Aldis  Wright. 

237.  Line  12S:  match'd  in  mouth  like  belle.  — Compare 
Day's  He  of  Gulls,  ii.  2:  "Danietas,  were  thine  eares  euer 
at  a  more  musicall  banquet?  How  the  hoxtnde  inouthee, 
like  beUe,  are  tuned  one  vuder  another"  [Works,  p.  3S(of 
play)],  and  The  Martyr'd  Souldier,  iii.  1:  "  A  packe  of  the 
bravest  Spartan  Dogges  in  the  world;  if  they  do  but  once 
open  and  spend  there  gabble,  gabble,  gabble  it  will  make 
the  Forest  ecchoe  as  if  a  Jiing  of  Bells  were  in  it;  admirably 
flewd,  by  their  eares  you  would  take  'em  to  be  singing 
boyes"  (Bulleu's  Old  Plays,  vol  i.  p.  203). 


Lines  157.  158: 

iphere  tee  might 

Be  icithout  peril  of  the  Athenian  law. 
Q.  1  reads: 

where  we  mif;ht 
Witliout  t/u  peril  of  the  Athenian  law. 

Q.  2.  Ff.  read: 

Our  intent 
Was  to  be  gone  from  Athens,  where  we  miffht  de 
Without  tAe  peril  of  the  Athenian  law. 

The  emendation  in  our  text  is  Hainner's,  by  which  the 
violent  ellipsis  of  Q.  1,  and  the  unrhythmical  line  of  the 
other  old  copies,  are  both  avoided 

289.  Line  178:  But,  lae  IN  sickiiess.—Qq.  Ff.  read  "a 
sickness;"  the  emendation  is  Fanner's  conjecture. 

240.  Lines  106,  107: 

And  I  have  found  Demetrius  like  ajetcel. 
Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own. 

Hermia  says  above  (lines  104,  10.^): 

Mcthinks  I  see  these  thin^fs  with  parted  eye, 
When  every  thini;  seems  double. 

To  which  Helena  answers: 

So  niethinks : 
And  I  have  found.  &.c.\ 

Meaning  that  Denietriu.s  to  her  eye,  partakes  of  this 
double  nature,  being  like  a  jewel  which  is  now  her  own, 
but  lately  seemed  not  to  be  her  own.  Compare  Merchant 
of  Venice,  iii.  2.  20: 

And  so,  though  yours,  >irfj\>itrs. 

241.  Lines  213-215.— Is  the  forgetfulness  of  Bottom  here 
genuine:  or  is  he  ashamed  to  confess,  even  to  himself,  a 
thing  so  humiliating  to  his  self-conceit  as  that  he  had 
thought  himself,  for  a  time,  an  ass  with  a  real  ass's  head? 
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I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  his  unwiningneas  to  i 
the  exact  nature  of  his  dream  is  dae  to  tlie  latter  caaot 

242.  Lhie  225:  1  thaU  »ing  it  AT  HKK  deatA.— Tbeolald 
very  ingeniously  proposed  ** after  death,"  i.e.  Bottoi, 
havbig  been  killed  in  Pyraraus,  would  come  to  life  sgiB 
and  sing  the  ballad.  But,  as  his  mind  is  full  of  "Tta 
most  lamentable  Comedy  of  Pyramns  sad  Thisbe,"  k 
means,  most  probably,  after  Thisbe*s  death. 

ACT  IV.     Scene  2. 

242.  Line  14:  a  thing  of  naught.  —  Qq.  and  F.  1  hsre^ 
nought;  F.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4  of  NAUGHT.  There  is  no  donW  tki» 
Flute  understands  the  word  paramour  in  its  wont  mmt, 
and  therefore  since,  as  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  poiats  ost, 
nought  and  naught  are  etyroologically  the  same,  the  t«« 
different  senses  of  the  word  l)eing  distinguished  by  the 
spelling,  it  is  better  to  adopt  the  spelling  which  iodiotei 
the  sense  intended.    Compare  Richard  IIL  L  1.  97-^ 

Bra*.  With  this,  my  lord,  my&elf  have  ftOM£At  to  do. 
Giou.  Nattgkt  to  do  with  Mistress  Shore !     I  tel  tbee.  feOo*. 
He  that  doth  naui^kt  with  her,  &c. 

The  humour  of  these  few  sentences  of  dialogue  (lisM  I- 
14)  is  excellent.  Note  the  genuine  high  opinioB  flv 
speakers  have  of  Bottom's  talents;  there  is  no  jeal<>tt<jaf 
his  admitted  superiority.  The  touch  of  Flute's  ci>rreer 
ing  the  mistake  of  Quince,  who  has  hitherto  exerctaed  a 
kind  of  managerial  authority  over  the  company,  if  tot 
good. 

244.  Lines  19,  20:  Thu$  hath  he  loot  gixpeme  s  iat 
during  his  l\fe.— Thin  speech  evidently  refers  to  kmdc  mi 
case  of  an  actor  having  been  pensioned,  for  a  good  per- 
formance, by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Steevens  says  that  TkoBtf 
Preston,  the  title-page  of  whose  Cambyses  Sbakespeiit 
has  already  ridiculed  in  the  title  of  "The  most  LsnKsV 
able  Comedy,"  <tc.  "acted  a  part  in  John  Bitwise'spb? 
of  Dido  before  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Cambridge,  in  1564;  t^ 
the  Queen  was  so  well  pleased,  that  she  bestowed  oo  kos 
a  pension  of  twenty  pounds  a  year,  which  is  Uttk  miit 
than  a  shilling  a  day"  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  907). 

245.  Line  29:  /  am  to  discourse  irond^rs.— Oonparelvo 

Gent,  of  Verona,  iii.  1.  59: 

I  am  t<>  break  with  thee  of  some  affain^ 

246.  Line  30:  our  play  is  PRKFERBED.  —  Genersllj  es 
plained  by  the  commentators  ss  meaning  '*is  pnjerrti 
or  offered  for  acceptance;"  as  we  talk  of  "prfftrringi 
request."  But  has  it  not  more  probably  the  seme  i4 
"preferred  to  the  dignity  (of  being  acted  before  tk* 
Duke)?"    Compare  Richard  IIL  ir.  2.  82: 

And  I  will  love  thee,  and  /refer  thee  too. 

ACT  V.    Scene  1. 

247.  Line  4:  stiefc  seething  bratfu.— Oompare  Wtotv'* 
Tale,  iii.  8  64,  65:  "Would  any  but  these  boUed  btvm 
of  nineteen  and  two -and -twenty  hunt  this  weather*' 
In  that  passage  boiled  means  overheated ;  but  in  the  p»- 
sage  quoted  by  Malone  from  the  Tempest,  r.  1.  60,  it  b** 
s  different  signification,  and  means  "  sodden  "  (with  tlx 


ACT  V.  SeeiM  1. 


NOTES  TO  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM. 


ACT  V. 


BMgio  famet).    Delias,  retj  aptly,  quotes  Macbeth.  11.  1. 
88,  39 

a  false  creation, 
Proceediog  from  the  ktat-offrtssid  brain. 

SIS.  Line  %:Areqf  imagination  cUl  COMPACT.— See  note 
78,  Comedy  of  Errord  (iii.  2.  22).   Marlowe  uses  the  word, 
In  this  leiue,  in  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage,  iL  2 : 
A  man  cotnfact  of  craft  and  perjury. 

—Works,  p.  as7. 

S48.  Line  84 :  Between  OUR  AFTER-SUPPER  and  bed-time. 
—  Qq.  have  ''  or  after  supper;"  and  neither  in  Qq.  nor  Ff. 
are  the  two  words  connected  by  a  hyplien.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  two  words  are  not  meant  to  express 
simply  "the  time  after  supper,"  as  Schmidt  explains  them; 
Irat  the  banquet  or  dessert  taken  a/ter  tupper  in  another 
room,  and  called  rere-titpper,  or  rear-tupper.  Harrison 
mentions  this  supplementary  meal  in  his  Description  of 
Kngland,  book  ii.  chap.  vi. :  "  Ileretofure  there  hath  beene 
much  more  time  spent  in  eating  and' drinking  than  com- 
monlie  is  in  these  daies,  for  whereas  of  old  we  had 
breakefasts  in  the  forenoone,  beuerages,  or  nuntions  after 
dinner,  and  thereto  reare  iuppers  generallie  when  it  was 
time  t')  go  to  rust  (a  toie  brought  into  England  by  hardie 
CoMuffM"  (New  Shak.  Soc.  Publications,  part  i.  p.  1(J2X 
Compare  Richard  III.  iv.  3.  31  (according  to  the  flnt  six 
Quarto  edns.}: 

Come  to  me,  Tyrrel.  toon  at  aftrr*sMfptr, 

where  Ff.  read  "and  a/ter-sitpper."  That  a/ter-mpper 
was  a  recognized  word  we  flinl  from  Cotgrave,  who  gives 
ouder  '* RegoubUlonner.  To  make  a  reare  tupper,  stcale 
on  a/ter giipper."  (It  will  be  observed  tliat  the  words  are 
not  hyplicned  in  Cotgrave.) 


Ldne  83:  Here,  mighty  Thesbus.— Ff.  give  EOBUS 
MB  the  name  of  the  speaker,  the  same  actor  having  pro- 
bably played  both  parta 

SSI.  Line  30:  Say,  what  abripqment  have  you  for  this 
gvenitig f—Comp&rt  Hamlet,  ii.  2.  430:  "look,  where  my 
eU^ridgment  comes;"  where  the  word  is  used  in  a  double 
sense.  It  came  to  mean  "  an  entertainment "  in  the  sense 
of  something  that  abridged  the  time,  or  made  it  to  appear 
short  But  Steevens  tliinks  abridgtnent  might  mean  "  a 
dramatic  performance  which  crowds  the  events  of  years 
into  a  few  hours."  Perhaps  the  word  may  have  acquired 
the  sense  of  "an  entertainment,"  l)ecnuse  of  being  neces- 
sarily short,  "brief,  but  not  tedious."  Steevens  says  abate- 
ment, in  northern  dialects,  means  "an  entertainment" 


Line  42:  There  ii  a  BRIEF  how  many  eport*  are 

ripe.— For  brie/ in  tlie  sense  of  "a  list."  compare  Antony 

and  Cleopatra,  v.  2.  138,  ISO : 

This  ii  the  hri^ot  money,  plate,  and  Jewels, 
I  am  potteu'd  of. 

Q.  2  and  Ff.  have  ri/e  instead  of  ripe;  probably  a  mis- 
print. 


I.  Line  44.— In  Qq.  Theseus  reads  out  from  the  paper 
himself;  but  we  have  followed  Ff.  which  give  the  read- 
ing of  the  list  of  entertainments  to  Lysander,  a  much 
more  efTective  arrangement,  as  far  as  the  stage  require- 
ments are  concerned. 

SM.  Lines  62,  53.— See  Introduction,  pp.  421.  422. 
VOL.  IL 


SU.  Line  50 :  That  i»,  hot  ice  and  WONDROUS  STRAMOB 
enow.— The  proposed  emendations  of  this  passage  are  as 
numerous  and  ingenious  as  they  are  unnecessary.  Almost 
every  commentator  seems  to  have  thought  it  his  duty  to 
propose  some  alteration  in  the  text ;  but  not  one  appears 
to  have  noticed  that  the  expression  irofufrotM  etrange  is 
used  by  Shakespeare  in  two  other  passages,  in  Hamlet, 

L6.  164: 

O  day  and  nif^ht,  but  this  is  nfondrous  strangti 

And  in  III.  Henry  YL  ii.  1.  33: 

'T  is  tL'ondreus  strange,  the  like  yet  never  heard  of: 

and  that,  as  the  text  stands,  it  makes  sufficiently  good 
sense.  It  is  quite  true  that  hot  ice  presents  a  perfect 
antithesis,  and  that  wondrotu  etrange  enow  does  not; 
but  what  are  the  two  corresponding  phrases  in  the  former 
line?— 

Merry  and  tragical !  tedious  and  brief! 
Now  merry  and  tragical  are  absolutely  opposed;  but 
tedioue  and  brie/,  though,  as  a  rule,  opposites,  are  not 
necessarily  so.  For  it  is  quite  i)os8ible  to  be  brie/  and 
yet  to  be  tedioujt,  in  the  sense  of  being  wearisome.  We 
all  remember  the  story  of  the  clergyman,  who,  having 
preached  a  short  sermon  before  Canning,  asked  the  great 
statesman  his  opinion  of  it  afterwards:  "Wliat  did  you 
tliink  of  my  sermon ?"  "Well,  it  was  not  long."  "No," 
the  clergyman  answered.  "I  was  afraid  of  being  ttdiout," 
"But,"  answered  Canning,  "you  nrerc  tedioue."  The 
word  strange  has  many  meanings ;  and  one  of  them  is 
that  which  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  person  or 
thing  to  which  it  applies.  One  of  tlic  synonyms  for 
strange,  given  in  Cotgrave,  is  revers;  and  surely  we  get 
from  that  word,  very  nearly,  the  meaning  of  "that  whicit 
is  contrary  to  itself." 

366.  Line  09 ;  Made  mine  eyes  traf^r.— Supply  It  before 

made.    For  examples  of  a  similar  elliptical  constructioD. 

compare  As  You  Like  It,  i.  1.  2:  '^bequeathed  me  by 

will ;"  i.e.  (he)  bequeathed,  Ac,  and  Merchant  of  Venice, 

i.  1.  08: 

If  they  should  s|>eak.  would  almost  damn  those  ears, 

where  icoMW=(they)  would. 

857.  Line  70:  The  PASSION  o/  loud  toujjr^ter.— See  note 
175,  Love's  Labour's  Lost 

268.  Line  74 :  their  UNBREATn'D  memories.  —See  note 
212,  I.<ove's  Labour 's  Lost 

869.  Lines  81-^3.  -It  may  be  noted  that,  although 
Shakespeare  ridii-ules  those  entertainments  and  inter- 
ludes, which  were  presented  by  the  rustic  amateurs  before 
great  people,  yet  he.  at  the  same  time,  furnishes  the  best 
and  mont  generous  defence  of  them;  and  teaches  us  how 
such  simple-minded,  if  ridiculous,  efforts  should  be 
treated  by  all  persons  of  good  breeding.  Compare  with 
this  passage  and  the  8ubse(iuent  one  (}.\i\q%  80-02)  the 
speech  of  the  Princess  in  Love's  Labour 's  Lost,  v.  2.  616- 
521.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  this  scene  may  be  compared 
with  the  portion  of  that  scene  which  relates  to  the  per- 
formance of  tlie  Interlude  of  The  Nine  Wortliies,  and  the 
comments  of  the  si)ectators. 

Lines  01,  02 : 
A  nd  what  poor  duty  would,  but  cannot  do, 
Noble  respect  takes  it  in  might,  not  msrU. 
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Qq.  and  Ff.  read : 

And  wkat^oor  dt$ty  cannot  d«,  nebU  resfnt 
Taku  it  in  might,  not  mtrit, 

Vaiioui  emendationt  haye  been  aoggested.  I  am  respon- 
sible for  the  reading  in  our  text,  which  differs  bat  little 
from  Ck}leridge'8  conjecture : 

And  what  poor  duty  cannot  Jo.  YET  WOULD. 

There  it  no  neceuity  for  altering  the  second  sentence; 
"the  sense  being."  as  Mr.  Aldis  Wright  explains  it> 
"noble  respect  or  consideration  accepts  the  effort  to 
please  without  regard  to  the  merit  of  the  performance" 
(.Clarendon  Press  Ed.  p.  138). 

961.  Lines  OS-99.— These  lines  may  have  been  suggested 
by  some  of  the  addresses  received  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in 
her  various  "  progresses."  They  contain  an  excellent  hint 
to  princes  who  suffer  under  a  plethora  of  such  addresses 
nowadays,  and  to  the  various  officials  who  have  to  make 
such  addresses. 


Line  107:  [FUmruh  of  trumpett.— Compare  Dek- 
ker's  Gull's  Hornbook  for  an  illustration  of  the  custom  of 
ushering  in  the  Prologue  with  a  Flouruh  qf  TrumpeU: 
"  Present  not  yourself  on  the  stage,  especially  at  a  new 
play,  until  the  quaking  Prologue  hath  by  rubbing  got 
colour  into  his  cheeks,  and  is  ready  to  give  the  trumpets 
their  cue  that  he  is  upou  point  to  enter;  for  then  It  Is 
time,  as  though  you  were  one  of  the  properties,  or  that 
you  dropt  out  of  the  hangings,  to  creep  from  behind  the 
arras,  with  your  tripos  or  three-footed  stool  in  one  hand. 
<&c."  [Reprint  (Bristol,  1812),  pp.  142.  143]. 


Lines  108-117.— For  a  similar  instance  of  a  comical 
perversion  of  sense  by  misplacing  stops,  compare  Ralph 
Roister  Doister,  iii.  4: 

M.  Merry  \rtads:\ 

Sweet  Mistress,  where  as  I  love  you  nothing  at  all. 
Kegardinf;  your  substance  and  riches  chief  of  all ; 
For  your  personage,  beauty,  demeanour  and  wit, 
I  commend  me  unto  you  never  a  whit. 
Sorry  to  hear  report  of  your  good  welfare, 
For,  (as  I  hear  say)  such  your  conditions  are. 
That  ye  be  worthy  favour  of  no  li\ing  man ; 
To  be  abhorred  of  every  honest  man. 

— Dodsley's  Old  Plays,  vol.  iii.  p.  xij. 

It  is  a  letter  which  Ralph  has  written  to  Mistress  Cus- 
tancc  from  a  copy  furnished  him  by  a  Scrivener,  and  which 
Matthew  Merrygreek  reads  out  for  him,  making  tlie  mis- 
takes purposely.  The  Prologue  in  the  text  ought  to  be 
stopped  thus : 

If  we  offend,  it  is  with  our  good  will 

That  you  should  think  we  come  not  to  offiend; 

But  with  good  will  to  show  our  simple  skill : 

That  is  the  true  beginning  of  our  end. 

Consider  then:  we  come;  but  in  despite 

We  do  not  come :  as  minding  to  content  you. 

Our  true  intent  is  all  for  your  delight ; 

We  are  not  here  that  you  should  here  repent  you. — 

The  actors  are  at  hand ;  and  by  their  show 

You  shall  know  all  that  you  are  like  to  know. 

S61  Lines  124,  125:  like  a  child  on  a  recorder;  a  sound, 
but  not  in  government.  —  Compare  what  Hamlet  says, 
speaking  with  a  recorder  in  his  hand:  "Govern  these 
ventages  with  your  Angers  and  thumb"  (iii.  2.  372,  373). 
The  recorder  was  an  instrument  having  six  holes,  like  a 
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small  flageolet   It  is  mentioned  In  Bidlph  Koisker  JMm 

(1550),  ii.l: 

Then  to  our  rreorder  with  toodleloodk  poop. 

—Dodsley's  Old  Plays.  wLvL^*: 

MS.  Line  131 :  This  beauUotts  lady  Tkitby  is  cwato. 
— Steevens  is  no  doubt  right  in  auppoeing  that  Shsk»> 
speare  intended  to  ridicule  the  frequent  use  of  oflsn, 
accented  on  the  last  syllable,  a»  a  rliyme  In  old  la^ 
poetry.  He  gives  several  instance  from  Wjtkjuk 
Worde  (Var.  E<i.  vol.  v.  p  318X 


Lines  147. 148: 
Whereat,  wUk  blade,  with  bloody  blameful  hUie, 
He  bravely  broadCd  hit  boHing  Moody  bretut 
In  ridicule  of  the  alliteration,  ao  common  an  sifectstiaBiB 
the  English  poetry  of  the  aerenteenth  century,  of  wkitA 
almost  any  number  of  instance  rots^t  be  given. 

867.  Line  164.  And  this  the  crannt  it.— So  in  Goldiac'' 
Ovid  (1507X  Metamorphoses,  book  It.  : 

The  wall  that  parted  house  from  bouse  had  rioen  thereia  a  en>V 
Which  shronke  at  makini;  of  the  wall.     This  fault  oo«  raarkrof  «f 
Of  many  hundred  yeares  before  (what  doth  not  loue  e$p*e) 
These  louers  first  of  all  found  out.  and  made  a  way  thereby 
To  talk  to  gither  secretly.  &c. 

In  the  original  the  passage  is : 

Fissus  erat  tenui  rima,  quam  duaerat  oJin. 

Quuin  fieret  paries  domui  communis  utrique: 

Id  vitium  nulU  per  secula  longa  notarum. 

Quid  non  sentit  amor  f  piimi  sensistis  anuutes : 

Et  vocis  fecistis  iter. 

— Metam.  ir.  «s-i^ 


Lines  168.  leO:  Itie  the  wittiest  partitum  fiMiMr 
r  heard  diseotirse,  my  lord. — Farmer  proposed  to  ttsA 
**  in  discourse,**  supposing  the  reference  to  be  to  thi 
many  partitions  into  which  argumentative  writings  ssA 
sermons  were  divided.  The  sense  of  partition  in  fresA 
= score  (in  music)  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  hi  Shsk^ 
speare's  time. 

988.  Line  185.— This  speech  of  Bottom's,  hi  which  ke 
forgets  all  about  his  assumed  chwracter,  and  answenfr 
rectly  the  critical  observation  of  Theseus,  is  a  very  homor- 
ous  touch;  his  intense  self -consciousness  will  not  let  bin 
be  quiet 

270.  Lines  208,  209:  JVotr  is  the  WALL  doirn  betvttn  A* 
Uco  neighbours.— Q,i\.  read:  "Now  is  the  Moon  need  be- 
tween;" Ff.  "Now  is  the  morall  doume  between."  Mr 
Aldis  Wright  suggests  that  the  reading  of  Qq.  which  ii 
evidently  nonsense,  arose  from  some  stage -dirvctioa 
having  got  into  the  text;  and  it  is  quite  po*sible  that  the 
word  moonshine  was  written  here,  in  the  margin,  to  iadi- 
cate  that  the  actor,  who  represented  Moonshine,  was  to  be 
ready  to  come  on.  The  reading  of  Ff.  is.  undoulitedly.  s 
corruption;  and  although  the  somewhat  extravagaal 
emendation  of  Pope,  "the  tntirar*=the  wall,  has  beea 
generally  accepted,  we  have  preferred  the  much  simpler 
one  in  the  text,  which  was  given  in  the  Collier  M&  It  is  a 
very  obvious  one,  as  morall  might  easily  be  a  blunder  tot 
wall;  and  below  we  have  (Line  858).  ''the  wall  is  dwn 
that  parted  their  fathers.**  It  is  possible  that  there  was  a 
proverbial  expression  **The  wall  it  dosen  between  the 
neighbours" = "The  cause  of  difference  between  them  is 
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•n  end.**  We  know  that,  from  time  immemorial,  neigh- 
>tu%  hare  not  always  been  the  best  friends. 

ttV  Lines  S14-216.— This  speech  of  Theseus  should  serve 
>  a  motto,  and  as  a  philosophical  consolation,  to  those 
ho,  in  search  of  amusement,  are  induced  to  witness  a 
ore  or  less  inadequate  performance.  So  little  scope  is 
ft  in  our  theatres  nowadays  to  the  imagination  of  an 
idience,  that  they  must  not  complain  if,  to  keep  that 
imlity  from  rusting,  they  have  to  exercise  it  in  inutgin- 
g  the  acting. 

fTI.  Line  227:  No  lion  fell,  nor  else  no  lion'$  dam.— Qq. 
I  read  "A  lion  fell."  Some  editors  retain  the  old  read- 
g,  and  give  instances,  such  as  the  following  from  Sonnet 
:IL  9.  10: 

But  my  five  wits  nor  my  five  senses  can 
Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from  servinf^  thee, 

here  nor,  which  applies  to  both  members  of  the  sentence, 
omitted  before  ttie  first.  But  the  no  before  lion's  dam 
ems  to  point  to  no,  and  not  a,  as  the  riglit  reading 
(fore  lion;  for  which  reason  we  have  adopted  Rowe's 
aendation. 

Tn.  Line  229:  't  were  pity  on  my  life.— See  above,  note 
0. 

f74.  Line  243:  This  lanthorn  doth  the  HORNED  moon 
•esent.— Douce  thinks  homed  "refers  to  the  material  of 
hich  the  lantern  was  made"  (p.  121).  Very  possibly;  but, 
om  Theseus'  speech  below  (lines  246,  247).  it  is  evident 
e  reference  was  also  to  the  horns  of  the  neio  or  crescent 
rnni,  which,  of  course,  wtien  it  is  half  moon  or  more, 
e  hidden  "within  the  circumference." 

ITS.  Line  249:  Myself  the  MAN  I'  THE  MOON  do  seem  to 
.— Rolfe  says:  "Grimm  (Deutsche  Mythologie,  p.  412) 
forms  us  that  there  are  three  legends  connected  with 
e  Man  in  the  Moon:  the  fli-st,  that  this  personage  was 
aac  carrying  a  bundle  of  sticks  for  his  own  sacrifice; 
e  aecond,  that  he  was  Cain;  and  the  third,  taken  from 
e  history  of  the  Sabbath -breaker  in  the  Book  of  Num- 
rs"  (XV.  32).  The  man  was  stoned  to  death  for  his 
Fence. 


Dem.  jlfut  *«  COMES  Pyramtu. 
Lys.  j4iitttMe»  tkt  MOON  VANISHES. 

STB.  Line  279:  For,  by  thy  gracious,  golden,  glittering 
gleams.— dm.  and  F.  1  read  beams,  which  is  most  probably 
a  mistake.  F.  2,  F.  3,  F.  4  streams;  but  gleams  is  Knight's 
proposed  emendation,  adopted  by  Staunton  and  others. 
It  suits  the  alliterative  character  of  the  line  better  than 
streanu. 


Line  254:  it  is  already  IN  8NU77.— See  Love's  La- 
or's  Lost,  note  166. 

rn.  Lines  2GS,  264:  this  thorn -bush,  my  thorn-bush; 
id  this  dog,  my  dog.— In  Ben  Jonson's  Masque,  "News 
>m  the  New  World,"  two  Heralds  are  relating  to  Fae- 
<•  how  Poetry  has  sent  "a  servant  of  hers  in  search  of 
ith"  to  the  Moon,  to  which  Factor  answers:  "Where? 
lich  is  he?  I  must  see  his  dog  at  his  girdle,  and  the 
sh  qf  thorns  at  his  back,  ere  I  believe  it;"  and,  in  the 
xt  speech  but  one,  the  second  Herald  answers:  "These 
)  stale  ensigns  of  the  stage's  man  in  the  moon,  delivered 
wn  to  you  by  musty  antiquity"  (Works,  vol.  vii.  p.  255). 
aaibly  there  was  a  reference  intended  to  this  scene. 

rrt.  Lines  275,  270: 

Lys.  And  so  the  lion  vanished. 
I>em.  And  then  came  Pyramus. 
ranged  according  to  Spedding's  suggestion.  In  Qq.  and 
the  order  is  reversed.    Steevens,  quite  unnecessarily, 
opts  Farmer's  conjecture: 


Line  291:  Cut  thread  and  thrum.— Nares  explains 
thrum:  "The  tufted  part  beyond  the  tie,  at  the  end  of 
the  warp,  in  weaving;  or  any  collection  or  tuft  of  short 
thread."  Compare  Merry  Wives,  iv.  2.  80:  "her  thrummed 
hat,"  i.e.  a  hat  made  of  weavers*  tufts  or  thrums. 

S81.  Line  298:  Which  is— no,  no— which  was  the  fairest 
dame.  —Bottom  would  seem  to  have  forgotten  some  part 
of  this  line;  for  the  metre  is  not  complete  without  the 
interpolated  correction,  and  all  the  other  lines  of  this 
"  most  lamentable  comedy."  whatever  their  poetic  merit, 
do  at  least  scan.  This  line  would  read  without  the  cor- 
rection: 

Which  i%  the  f.iirest  dame. 

a  line  grievously  dehcient  in  syllables.  But,  probably,  the 
line  was  meant  to  stand  as  it  does  in  the  text  of  the 
"most  lamentable  comedy;"  the  touch  of  Pyramus  for- 
getting, for  the  moment,  that  his  love,  believed  to  be 
dead,  must  be  spoken  of  in  the  past,  and  not  in  the 
present  tense,  was  taken  to  be  one  of  the  supposed  poet's 
great  points. 

232.  Lines  32G-32S:  he  for  a  man,  God  u?arrant  us;  she 
for  a  tpoman,  God  blens  us.-  Omitted  in  Ff.,  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  statute  of  James  I.  prohibiting  the  use  of 
the  name  of  God  on  the  stage. 

288.  Line  330:  And  thus  she  moans,  videlicet.— Qq.  Ff. 
read  m^ans.  The  emendation  is  Theobald's.  Ritson  main- 
tained that  means  here  =  me nes ;  to  mene  or  meane,  is  a 
word  still  used  in  Scotch  a8  =  to  moan  or  lament. 

281  Line  360:  a  Bkrqonask  dance.— Hannier  explains 
that  this  "  is  a  dance  after  the  manner  of  the  peasants  of 
Bergomasco,  a  country  in  Italy,  belonging  to  the  Vene- 
tians. All  the  buffoons  in  Italy  affect  to  imitate  the 
ridculous  jargon  of  that  people;  and  from  thence  it  be- 
came also  a  custom  to  imitate  their  manner  of  dancing" 
(Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  333).  He  means  Bergamo,  the  people 
of  which  appear  to  have  t>een  sometimes  called  Berga- 
fnasehi.  Cotgrave  gives  "Berga masque;"  and  Florio  gives 
" Bergamino,  a  Zane  in  a  Comedy."  I  think  Mr.  Aldis 
Wright  is  not  quite  correct  in  saying  that  "The  Italian 
Zanni  (our  'zany')  is  a  contraction  for  Giovanni  in  the 
dialect  of  Bergamo,  and  is  the  nickname  for  a  peasant 
of  that  place  "  (Clarendon  Press  Ed.  p.  144).  Zane  is  given 
by  Florio  as  "the  name  of  John  in  some  parts  of  Lorn- 
bardy,  but  commonly  used  for  a  silly  John."  &c.  Zanni 
Florio  gives  as  =  "/I <te/dni  .  .  .  Canting  Cunny-catchers;" 
and  I  believe  the  use  of  Zane  (in  the  above  sense)  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  Bergamo  and  its  neighbourhood. 

285.  Lines  378-389.— Compare  the  following  speech  in 
Marston's  Second  Part  of  Antonio  and  Mellida  (iii.  3).  ob- 
viously imitated  from  the  passage  in  our  text: 

Now  barlces  the  woire  against  the  fulle  rheekt  moon ; 
Now  lyons  half-clain'd  entr.ils  roare  for  food ; 
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N6w  croakes  the  toAd,  and  nij^t  crowts  screech  aloud, 
Flutterini;  "boat  catemcntii  of  dcpaned  aoulcs; 
Now  Rapes  the  praves.  and  throufch  their  yawnes  let  loose 
Iinpris<m*d  spirits  to  revisit  earth.  —Works,  voL  L  p.  izi. 


line  991 :  By  th€  TRIPLE  HeeaU'$  team.—HeeaU  is 
called  triple  becaase  of  her  threefold  aoTereigntj  in 
hearen,  on  earth,  and  in  hell.  Compare  Drayton,  The 
Man  in  the  Moon,  476-478: 

So  the  (^reat  three  most  powerfall  of  the  rest, 

Khuelie.  Diana,  Hecate,  do  tell. 

Her  domination  in  heauen,  in  earth  and  helL 

S87.  Lines  410.  411 : 

To  the  best  bride-bed  will  we. 
Which  by  ui  ihall  bleued  be. 

Steevens  gives  from  "Articles  ordained  by  King  Henry 
VII.  for  the  Regulation  of  his  Household'*  the  regula- 
tions to  be  observed  at  the  ceremony  of  blessing  the 
nuptial  bed  at  the  marriage  of  a  princess:  "All  men  at 
her  comming  in  to  bee  voided,  except  woemen,  till  shee 
bee  brought  to  her  bedd;  and  the  man  both ;  be  sittinge 
iif  his  bedd  in  his  shirte,  with  a  gowne  cast  about  him. 
Then  the  Bishoppe,  with  the  Chaplaines,  to  come  in,  and 
ble$se  the  bedd:  then  everie  man  to  avoide  without  any 
drinke  save  the  twoe  estates,  if  they  liste,  priviely  (p.  129X  " 
(Var.  £d.  voL  v.  p.  388).  Douce  gives  the  form,  to  be 
used  on  this  occasion,  from  the  Sarum  Missal.  Owing  to 
the  festivities  on  the  wedding  night  being  unduly  pro- 
longed, in  1577,  according  to  Douce,  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  ordained  "  that  tlie  ceremony  of  blessing  the  nup- 
tial bed  should  for  the  future  be  performed  in  tlie  day 
time,  or  at  least  be/ore  supper,  and  in  the  presence  only 
of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  and  of  their  nearest  rela- 
tions "(p.  124). 


Line  419:  Xormark  PBODIGI0U&— Comptte 
John,  iiL  1.  45-47: 

Full  of  unpleasing  blots  and  siifbtless  staiitt. 
Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  ^rttftg^mt, 
Patch'd  with  foul  moles  and  cye-otfendiaK  marti. 


S89.  Line  422:  With  thU  Jleld-dew  oonsecsjltI.- 
pare,  for  this  form  of  "  consecrated, "  Sonnet  Ixxir 

The  very  part  was  eottstcmte  tn  thee. 


Lines  434,  425: 

Ai\d  each  eeveral  chamber  bleee, 
Throngh  thi$  palace,  tcith  noeet  peace. 
The  ceremony  of  blessing  all  the  rooms  in  an  '*  spaiti 
or  house,  is  still  preserved  in  some  Kuman  Catholic 
tries.    At  Naples,  in  recent  years,  every  Easter,  a 
used  to  come  round  to  all  the  booses  with  bolj 
and  an  aspergillus,  and  bless  the  aereral  rooms.  CI 
gives  a  form  of  this  blessing  of  a  house  (not  the  ( 
one)  in  The  Milleres  Tale,  8480-3485 : 

On  foure  halres  of  the  hous  aboute. 

And  on  threswold  of  the  dore  wtthotitc. 

Jcsiu  Crist,  and  Seint  Benedii^ht. 

Bli&se  this  hous  from  every  wicked  wight. 

Fro  the  nijrhtes  mare,  the  wite  Pater-noster. 

891.  Lines  4£6.  427: 

And  the  owner  of  it  bUet 
Ever  ehall  in  tafety  reel. 

In  Qq.  and  Ff.  these  lines  are  transposed, 
lowed  Staunton's  arrangement. 


We  bii 


Line  440 :  Now  to  'ecape  the  SESPKrr's 
Steevens  quotes  J.  Maricham'a  English  Arcadia. 
"But  the  nymph,  after  the  cuatom  of  distrest  trsgM 
whose  first  act  is  entertained  with  a  eucJty  sateX 
Ac."  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  v.  p.  S41X 


ORIGINAL  EMENDATIONS  ADOPTED. 


Note 

75.  ii.  1.  42:  I  AM,  thou  tpeak'gt  aright.    So  Dr.  Johnson. 

232.  Iv.  1.  112:  Uncouple  in  the  valley;  let  them  go. 


Note 

260.  v.  1.  91,  92: 

And  what  poor  duty  would,  but  cannot  do. 
Noble  reepect  takes  it  in  might,  not  meriL 


ORIGINAL  EMENDATIONS  SUGGESTED. 


Note 

177.  ill.  2.  53-55: 

and  Viat  the  woon 
May  through  the  centre  creep,  and  so  dis-ease 
Uer  brother's  noontide  wiUi  the  Antipoden. 

So  Hnumer. 
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Note 

198   iii.  2.  257,  258: 

No,  no;  HE  'LL  kot  sm; 
Seem  to  break  loose;  take  on  as  you  would /vQmf 

So  Jackson. 


WORDS  PECULIAR  TO  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHTS  DREAM. 


rORDS  OCCURRING  ONLY  IN  A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM. 

leU  Immedlatety  alter  ■  word  IndlcsMi  thit  the  word  1> 
ulTfirb  only  In  the  pauMgt  or  puwigei  cited. 
Ik  <*)u«  printed  In  f.  i  w  tiro  lepirala  wordi. 


le  iddUian  of  nib.,  >dj.,  Tcrb,  mdr.  In  b 

n»ed  u  ■  labituitlTe,  idjectlre,  Terb 

lie  compound  words  mvLed  with  an  m 


!    17S 


.(.«L).,.  r.  ; 
■(o(b»)r).  it.  1 
■lDg(«dJ.)     iL    1 


ei-blouom  111, 


Aholy..    <1L     : 


EternallT 

•Fnncy-frM,.,. 
*Fuicr-*lclL.., 
■Fletd-dtw . . . 


•Hird-lunclcU., 
■Huty-lauted.. 
Hnchnma 


Imprinted*.... 

InUrchaliwd  .. 


K[ll 

■gniM,,., 

Lack 

love 

Light' (QliT.) 

-Llghtcr-liee 
-Lll( -while". 


»*rpola Ifl.  t   t 

Mimic til.  i 

Mlnlmui Ill,  1   i 

»lign)r«l....      I.  1    1 

MtiprUHl»....     ill.  2 

Mouuii  (Terb)      t.  1    1 

Jlonwntany , . .      I.  1    1 

Moonbcanii...     III.  I    1 

MiirrionK.....      II.  1 

■MuilE-roMi*. .      11.  1 

Miia(«rdw«tli'     ill.  1    I 

Km<« II.  1 

Nlght-nila   ...    IIL  i 

.Vlgbt-Upcn . .     IIL  1    1 
Mglit-wuidsrani*  U.  1 

Sole UL  i 

Notably T.  1    1 

•Or«iigB-t«wiiy  I    '■  * 

Ooiic*  (animal)     IL  2 

Out-ilHp r.  1    I 

Orer-cuiopiBU,      IL  1    1 

Oter.fDll 1.  1    1 

Pre  •ailment. . .       1. 

■PrimroK-Uerlt      1. 
'Purple-lu-gnila     L 

QncrD 11. 

■Redhlppea..     Ir. 

Bere-mii;*..,..      11. 

(IIL 

Rough-cait....;  V. 


iiisd  1.1.1  tAil'uD  Die  K. 


Bonnde] IL 

Biueet-pBl«d..  111. 

Sandad Iv. 

Schoollns  (wb.)  I. 

5lcreechlng . . , .  r. 

Scrip L 

Self-allolra. ....  I. 

Sbrewiihneu,.  IIL 

Sitrntly IIL 

Smartly IL 

Spheiy. IL 

.Sleep"  (•■!>>.).  IL 

Straw-colour....  L 

Throttle v, 

TUefverb^...  t, 

■"par I. 

rnniHgured  . .  T 
e            .'    '■ 

I'udlatlngulih-  I  IJ. 
able II.. 

UnbardMiea. , .  L 

L'liheedy. L 

Vcning II. 

VIllnKery U. 

Vlien la 

Wanejirab,)....  v. 

Waieii  (»erh). .  II. 

-Wlld.lowl')..  ilL 

Wltlivrluii»...  L 

IVi-Ki-l.irdi....  W. 
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KING    BICHAED    II. 


NOTES    AND    INTRODIKTION 

BY 

F.    A.   MARSHALL. 


DRAMATIS    PERSON^i 

Kino  Richard  the  Second. 

John  op  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,    )  ^     t^- 

Edmund  op  Lanoley,  Duke  of  York,  \  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^'''^' 

Hbnrt,  sumamed  Bolingbroke,  Duke  of  Hereford,  son  to  John  of  G&unt; 

afterwards  King  Henry  IV. 
Duke  op  Aumerle,  son  to  the  Duke  of  York. 
Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
Duke  op  Surrey. 
Earl  op  Salisbury. 
Lord  Berkley. 
Sir  John  Bushy. 

Sir  William  Baoot,  )  ^.      ^.  ,      , 

Sir  Henry  Greek,     \  '^•^'^"*«  ^  ^'"g  ^""^"^ 
Earl  of  Northumberland. 
Henry  Percy,  sumamed  Hotspur,  his  son. 
Lord  Ross. 
Lord  Willouohby. 
Lord  Fitzwater. 
Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Abbot  of  Westminster. 
Lord  Marshal. 
Sir  Stephen  Scroop. 
•  Sir  Piers  of  Exton. 
Captain  of  a  band  of  Welshmen. 

Queen  to  King  Richard. 
Duchess  of  York. 
Duchess  of  Gloster. 
Lc\DY  attending  on  the  Queen. 

Lords,  Heralds,  Otticera,  Soldiei*8,  two  Gardeners,  Keeper,  Messenger,  Groom, 

and  other  Attendants. 

Scene  and  Historic  Period. 

The  Scene  is  laid  in  England  and  Walej?;  and  the  Historic  Period  is  from  29th  April,  1358, 

to  the  beginning  of  March,  1400. 


TIME  OF  ACTION. 
The  time  of  this  play,  according  to  Daniel,  comprises  fourteen  days. 

Day  8:  Act  III.  Scene  2. — Interval. 


Day  1:  Act  I.  Scene  1. — Interval. 

Day  2:  Act  I.  Scene  *2. — Interval. 

Day  3:  Act  I.  Scene  3.  — Interval. 

Day  4:  Act  I.  Scene  4:  Act  11.  Scene  1. — Interval. 

Day  T):  Act  II.  Scene  2. — Inten'al. 

Day  O:  Act  II.  Scene  3. --Interval. 

Day  7:  Act  II.  Scene  4;  Act  III.  Scene  1. 


1  We  have  adopte<l  the  nrranifement  of  the  chnracters. 
as  to  precedence,  given  in  the  Cambridge  Editiun,  iu 
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Day  9:  Act  III.  Scene  3. — Interval. 

Day  10:  Act  III.  Scone  4. — Interval. 

Day  11 :  Act  IV.  Scene  1;  Act  V.  Scone  1.— Intend 

Day  12:  Act  V.  Scenes  2,  3,  and  4.— Interval 

Day  13:  Act  V.  Scene  5. — Interval. 

Day  14:  Act  V.  Scene  6. 

accordance  with  the  su^estioni  of  Mr.  Qcorge  BuhU 
French. 


KING    EICHAED    II. 


INTRODUCTION. 


LITERARY  HISTORY. 

editions  in  Quarto  of  this  play  were 
d  before  the  date  of  the  first  Folio, 
I  appears  that  the  Tragefly  of  Richard 
ntereil  on  the  Stationers'  Register  by 
Wise  on  29th  August,  1597;  the  full 
e  of  this  edition  (Quarto)  being: 
Tragedie  of  King  Ri-  |  chard  the  Se- 
I       As  it  hath  heene  pMikdy  aeted  \ 
gkt  Honourable  t}w  \  Lorde  Chamber- 
Ser-  I  uants.  \  London.  |  Printed  by 
le  Simmes  for  Andrew  Wise,  and  |  are 
Id  at  his  Shop  in  Paules  church  yard 
signe  of  the  Angel.  |ir)97  !  (Q.  1). 
text  edition  (Q.  2)  was  published  in 
len  the  author's  Utune  was  first  added: 
liain  tSh^fl-e-speare."  The  third  edition 
IS  published  in  1008: 
;d  by  W.  W.  for  Mathew  Law,  and  are 
aid  at  his  shop  in  Paules  Church-yard, 
signe  of  the  Foxe.  |  1608.  | 
is  edition  there  was  a  second  issue  in 
i  year  with  the  following  title-page: 
Tragedie  of  King  |  Richard  the  Se- 
with  new  additions  of  the  Parlia-  | 
3eane,  and  the  de]K)8ing  |  of  Eling 
,  1  As  it  hath  been  Lately  acted  by  the 
'  Maiesties  Seniantes,  at  the  Globe.  | 
Ham    Shaice-speare.   \   At   London,   | 
by  W.  W.  for  Mathew  Law,  and  are 
old  at  his  shop  in  Paules  Church-yard, 
Signe  of  the  Foxe.     1608.  | 
b  edition  (Q.  4)  wjis  published  in  1615: 
-page  was  substantially  tlie  same  as 
the  second  issue  of  the  Lost  edition, 
ihat  it  is  stated  to  be  *'Printe<l  for 
Lawy 

ambridge  Editors  say:  "  Each  of  these 

was  printed  from  its  immediate  pre- 

The  third   however  contains  an 


important  addition,  found  in  all  the  extant 
copies  of  Q.  3,  amounting  to  165  lines,  viz. 
act  iv.  Bc.  1,  lines  154-318.  This  is  what 
is  meant  by  *  the  new  additions  of  the  Parlia- 
ment Scene '  mentioned  in  the  title-j^ages  of 
some  copies  of  Q.  3,  and  in  that  of  Q.  4.  These 
*  new  additions  *  are  found  also  in  the  first  and 
following  Folios,  and  in  Q.  5.  The  play,  as 
given  in  the  first  Folio,  was  no  doubt  printed 
from  a  copy  of  Q.  4,  corrected  with  some  care, 
and  prepared  for  stage  representation.  Several 
passages  have  been  left  out  with  a  view  of 
shortening  the  j)erformance.  In  the  *new 
additions  of  the  Parliament  scene'  it  would 
appear  that  the  defective  text  of  the  Quarto 
had  been  corrected  from  the  author's  MS.  For 
this  part  therefore  the  first  Folio  is  our  highest 
authority:  for  all  the  rest  of  the  play  the  first 
Quarto  affords  the  best  text"  (Cambridge 
Edn.  vol.  iv.  page  ix.) 

The  fifth  edition  (Q.  5),  1634,  was  printed 
from  the  Second  Folio;  but,  as  the  Cambridge 
Editors  remark :  "  its  readings  sometimes  agree 
with  one  or  other  of  the  earlier  Quartos,  and 
in  a  few  cases  are  entii*ely  independent  of 
previous  editions."  The  title-page  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  that  of  the  two  last  editions 
except  that  it  was  "  Printed  by  John  Norton." 

Shakespeare  seems  to  have  taken  his  ma- 
terial chiefly  from  Holinslied's  Chronicles, 
which  he  follows  indeed  very  closely;  for  some 
touches  he  may  have  been  indebted  to  Hall 
Messrs.  Clark  and  Wright,  in  their  preface  to 
this  play  (Clarendon  Press  Series),  say  that  it 
is  evident  that  Shakespeare  "  used  the  second 
edition  of  Holinshed,  published  in  1586-7, 
from  the  fact  that  the  withering  of  the  bay- 
trees  (ii.  4.  8)  is  recorded  in  that  edition  alone, 
and  not  in  the  first  of  1577." 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  most  editors 
that  there  were  at  least  t%co  other  plays  on 
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the  nme  rnhject,  besides  Shakespeare's.  Mr. 
Stokes  in  his  work  on  the  Chnmological  order 
of  Shakespeare's  plays  mentions  a  third  en- 
titled: "  T/te  Tragedy  of  Bichard  I  I.,  condud- 
ing  with  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Gkwter 
at  Odais,"  which  was  reprinted  in  1870.^  The 
firnt  of  these  two  plays  is  thooght  to  have  been 
the  one  acted  in  1601,  on  the  afternoon  pre- 
ceding the  day  of  the  rebellion  of  Essex,  in  the 
presence  of  Sir  Gilly  Merrick  and  others  of 
the  followers  of  Esftex.  In  the  State  F^per 
Office  the  following  document  is  preserved : — 

**The  exam,  of  Augustyne  Phillyppes,  ser- 
vant untrj  the  L.  Chamberleyne,  and 
one  of  his  players,  taken  the  xviij^**  of 
Februarij,  1600[-1],  u|x>n  hys  othe. 

'*  He  sayeth  that  on  Fry  day  last  was  sen- 
nyght,  or  Thursday,  S^  Charles  Pryce,  or 
Jcjstlyne  Prj'ce,  and  the  L.  Montegle,  with 
sr>me  thre  more,  8[>ake  U)  «f>me  of  the  players, 
in  the  presens  of  tbys  exam*  to  have  the  playe 
of  the  deiKwyng  aiui  kyllyiig  of  Kyii/;^  Rychard 
the  Second  to  be  played  the  Saterday  next, 
promymng  to  geve  theni  xl"  more  then  their 
only  nary  to  play  yt;  when  this  exam*  and  hys 
fellowes  were  determyned  to  have  pL'iyed  some 
other  play,  lioldyiigtliat  play  of  Kyng  Rychani 
to  l)e  HO  old,  and  ho  long  out  of  yous  (use), 
tluit  they  Hliould  liave  sniall  or  no  cumpany 
at  yt.  But  at  tlieire  request,  thin  exam*  and 
luH  felloweH  wtTe  content  to  play  it  the  Sater- 
•  <hiy,  and  have  theise  xl'  more  then  tbeire 
ordynary  for  yt,  and  so  pbiyed  yt  accordyngly. 

Augustine  Phillipps. 
Kx  per  Jo.  Popham. 

Edw.  Anderson. 
E<lw.  Fenner." 

1  confess,  that,  from  the  last  document 
qui>te(l,  I  ciinnot  see  why  the  play  alluded  to 
should  not  have  been  that  of  Shakesi>eare, 
which  is  Hupi)ose(l  to  have  been  written  alx)ut 
l.')J)4;  and  at  any  rate  to  have  l)een  acted  some 
time  before  it  w;is  first  publislied.  Surely,  in 
1(501,  to  a<'tors  who  were  in  the  habit  of  play- 
ing three  or  four  different  j)ieces  every  week, 
this  play  miglit  have  seemed  "old  and  long 


1  See  below,  pp.  333.  :i34. 
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oat  of  use;"  and,  however  higb  mar  be  ^ 
opinion  hdd  by  some  cntiGsaf  Bidisnl  IL,it 
most  be  conf esnd  that  it  is  one  wbieh  fron 
its  deficiency  in  dramatic  intetest  was  likdj 
to  be  shelved  when  it  had  cfsscd  to  have  ini 
particular  political  appliqition.^ 

Messrs  Clark  and  Wright  maintain  thst  **!( 
is  certain  the  play  represented  at  Mcnick't 
instigation  was  not  Shake^Kare  8  ptay/  [Piv> 
face  to  Richard  IL  (Clarendon  Press  Sem). 
page  5.]  They  add:  ^And  it  woold  bediiB- 
cult  to  ccmceive  any  J^j  leas  Kkely  to  wecft 
the  ends  of  the  conflfniaton  than  this  of  Shik^ 
speare  even  with  the  depootion  scene,  in  whidi 
the  sympathies  of  the  audience  during  the  hter 
acts  are  powerfully  attracted  to  the  mifortii- 
nate  King.  And  besides,  the  oonspiratonweR 
most  anxious  to  disclaim  any  attempt  apoo 
their  Sovereign's  life."  Bat  that  Queen  Elia- 
beth  was  often  compared  'with  Richard  IL  i« 
quite  clear;  and  the  displeasure  which  ^ 
showed  at  Sir  John  Hayward's  publicatioo  d 
his  History  of  the  First  Year  of  the  Reign  ^ 
Henry  TV.  for  which  he  was  censured  by  the 
Star  Chamber,  and  committed  to  prison,  praxes 
how  touchy  she  was  upon  this  subject'  It  is 
also  highly  probable  that  the  lines,  iv.  1.  IM- 
318,  which  are  said  in  the  second  issue  of  the 


s  For  the  special  politicml  application  which  Skfaard  II 
must  have  had  when  llrat  written,  aee  the  p^wr  by  tki 
late  Richard  Simpson  on  the  Politica  of  Shakespcsrr'ft 
Historical  Play  a  (New  Shakspere  Society'a  Ttanaactiott. 
1874,  Pt.  2.  pp.  406-11.) 

*  Staunton  says  In  his  Introduction  to  this  play  tkat 
Queen  Elixaheth  "  in  a  conversation  with  the  aceoBpUsM 
William  Lambarde,  twelve  montha  afterwards,  oo  theo^ 
caslon  of  his  presenting  her  with  his  pandect  of  her  RoHi 
in  the  Tower,  when,  looking  through  the  records,  ike 
came  to  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  she  remarked:  '1  us 
Richard  II.  know  ye  not  that?*  Lambarde  replied,  is 
allusion  to  the  Essex  attempt, '  Such  a  wicked  imaru 
tion  was  determined  and  attempted  by  a  most  anlOBd 
gent,  the  most  adorned  creature  that  ever  jronr  Xajesty 
made:'  to  which  her  Majesty  rejoined:  'He  that  wiB 
forget  God.  will  also  forget  his  benefactor*:  this  tnge^J 
was  plnyed  4(K>«  tiroes  in  open  streets  and  housea"*  The 
authority  given  for  this  quotation  in  Collier's  editios 
(vol.  iii.  p.  212)  is  Thorpe's  Costuraale  RoflTense  (p  99)  I 
failed  to  find  the  passage  in  Thorpe's  Worka  at  the  Briti«fc 
Museum:  but,  granting  that  Slixabeth  waa  accurate,  tbe 
statement  that  this  tragedy  had  been  played  40  tlinrt 
"in  open  streets  and  honses"  might  be  considered  ^ 
Messrs.  Clark  and  Wright,  and  those  who  agree  with 
them,  as  tending  to  prove  the  tragedy  conld  not  lu*v 
been  Shakespeare's  Richard  II. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Third  Quarto  to  have  beeu  new  additioua, 
were  part  of  the  original  play  of  Shakespeare; 
but  were  suppressed  in  the  former  editions  on 
account  of  their  being  likely  to  give  offence 
to  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
purposes  of  the  co-conspirators  of  Essex  would 
have  been  sufficiently  served  by  the  represen- 
tation of  Shakespeare's  play,  even  though  it 
did  not  exactly  foreshadow  their  scheme;  and 
the  more  so,  perhaps,  because  the  sympathies 
of  the  audience  were  invited  in  favour  of  the 
deposed  and  murdered  king,  since  that  very 
fact  would  seem  to  acquit  them  of  any  disloyal 
intention ;  while  the  references  in  the  earlier 
portions  of  the  play  to  fiscal  oppressions,  and 
the  evil  influences  of  favourites,  would  recall 
to  the  audience  those  grievances  which  the 
jjeople  of  England  had  suffered,  and  were  then 
auffering,  under  Queen  Elizal)eth's  rule.  In 
the  State  Trials,  vol.  vii.  j)age  00,  according 
to  Tyrwbitt  (see  Var.  Ed.  Preface  to  Richard 
II.  vol.  xvi.  p.  5),  occurs  tlie  following  passage: 
"  The  story  of  Henry  IV.  being  set  forth  in  a 
play,  and  in  that  play  there  l)eing  set  forth 
the  killing  of  the  king  upon  a  stage;  the  Friday 
before,  Sir  Gilly  Merrick  and  some  others  of 
the  earl's  train  having  an  humour  t<:)  see  a  pbiy, 
they  must  needs  have  tlie  play  of  Henry  IV. 
The  players  told  tlieni  that  was  stale;  they 
should  get  nothing  by  i)L'iying  that ;  but  no 
pLay  else  would  serve :  and  Sir  Gilly  Merrick 
gives  foi-ty  shillings  to  Phillif)s  the  player  to 
play  this,  besides  whatsoever  he  could  get."* 
Surely  Shakespeare's  play  of  King  Richard  II. 
answers  quite  closely  enough  to  this  descrip- 
tion; while  the  mistake  of  calling  it  ^^the  play 
of  Henry  IV."  is  one  that  might  be  easily 
made,  considering  that  Bolingbroke  is  the  real 
hero  of  the  play ;  that  it  was  a  mistake  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  Bacon,  in  his  "De- 
claration of  the  Practices  and  Treasons  at- 
tempted and  committed  by  Robert  late  Earl 
of  Essex  and  his  complices  against  her  Majesty 
and  her  Kingdoms,"  calls  it  "the  play  of 
deposing  King  Richard  the  Second;"  and 
Augustine  Phillip[)s,  in  his  DecLiration  (quoted 
above),  calls  it  "the  playe  of  the  depos}Tig  and 


>  This  seems  to  be  part  of  the  Attorney  General  Bacon's 
speech  «t  the  trial. 


kyllyng  of  Kyng  Ry chard  the  Second."  The 
only  fact  therefore  that  really  militates  against 
the  theory  that  the  play  represented  was 
Shakespeare's  Richard  II.  is  the  fact  that 
Phillipps  describes  it  as  "  so  old  and  so  long 
out  of  use."  But  is  it  not  likely  that  a  fellow- 
player  of  Shakespeare  might  be  guilty  of  a 
little  exaggeration  on  such  a  subject,  and  might 
not  be  sorry  to  take  the  opportunity  of  de- 
preciating his  fellow -actor's  play?  On  the 
whole,  then,  I  confess  I  cannot  see  any  proof 
that  the  play  represented  at  Merrick's  insti- 
gation was  not  Shakespeare's;  while,  from  the 
description  given  of  it,  there  is  every  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  was. 

With  regard  to  the  second  play  on  the 
subject  of  Richard  II.  its  existence  appears 
only  to  be  known  from  the  Diary  of  Dr.  Simon 
Forman,  who  witnessed  at  the  Globe  Theatre, 
1611,  a  play  called  Richai'd  II.  which  he  says 
begjin  with  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion.  From  the 
jx>ints  in  the  play  noted  by  Forman,  and  the 
names  of  the  characters  which  he  gives,  it  is 
evident  that  this  play  could  not  have  been 
Shakesi)eare's.  In  some  reH[)ects  it  seems  to 
have  l)een  baaed  uj)on  the  old  play  of  The  Life 
and  Death  of  Jack  Straw,  1593  (see  Dodsley's 
Old  Plays,  vol.  v.);  but  a  great  many  of  the 
incidents  mentioned  are  not  found  in  that 
play ;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  treated  of 
the  de|x>sition  and  death  of  Richard  II.  but 
of  the  events  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
reign. 

A  brief  account  of  the  Play  "  The  Tragedy 
of  Richard  IIP  referred  to  in  the  Notes  as  the 
^'E(/erton  MS.  Play.^^ — Tliis  play,  which  is  con- 
tained in  a  volume  of  MS.  plays,  originally  in 
the  Egerton  Library  and  now  in  the  Britisli 
Museum,  deserves  some  special  notice.  It  is 
evidently  a  copy  which  was  use<l  in  the  play- 
house, and  contiiins  many  stage  directions  in 
the  margin.  Eleven  cojnes  of  it  were  printed 
by  Mr.  Halliwell;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
obtain  one;  and  I  am  indebted  to  his  kindness 
for  the  use  of  his  own  copy.  It  is  printed  ver- 
Ixitim  and  literatim  from  the  MS. :  and  there- 
fore, as  the  very  defective  punctuation  and 
sj^elling  are  religiously  preser\'ed,  it  is  difficult, 
even  from  the  printed  copy,  to  form  a  fair  idea 
of  the  merit  of  the  play.     But  that  it  does 
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possess  considerable  merit  in  the  variety  of  its 
incidents  and  characters,  and  in  its  humour 
and  satire,  will  be  plain  to  anyone  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  read  it  through.  There  is 
nothing,  ajs  far  as  I  can  ascertain  at  present,  to 
indicate  its  authorship.  The  events  treated  of 
are,  principally,  those  which  occurred  in  what 
may  be  called  the  middle  portion  of  King 
Ricliard's  reign;  and,  as  it  ends  with  the  mur- 
der  of  Gloucester  at  Calais,  it  does  not  embrace 
any  portion  of  the  period  of  Shakespeare's  play. 
The  hero  is  "plain  Thomas"  of  Woodstock, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  whose  character  is  repre- 
sented in  a  far  more  favourable  light  than  that 
in  which  it  is  regarded  by  most  historians. 
The  sequence  of  historical  eyents  is  utterly 
disregarded;  but,  as  a  vivid  picture  of  some  of 
the  abuses — especially  those  relating  to  fiscal 
matters  —  which  distinguished  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  the  play  has,  perhaps,  even  some 
historical  value.  It  commences  with  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  poison  the  king's  uncles 
at  a  banquet.  This  is  followed  by  a  scene 
between  Tressilian,  Green,  and  Bagot  It  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  both  of  the  latter, 
and  Busby,  are  very  prominent  characters  in 
this  play;  although,  at  that  period  of  his  reign, 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  exercised  any  very 
particular  influence  over  the  king;  nor  are 
they  mentioned  by  any  of  the  chroniclers  until 
after  the  successful  conspiracy  which  resulted 
in  the  removal  of  Gloucester.  The  coronation 
of  Queen  Anne  follows;  tlien  we  have  the 
scene  in  which  the  king  claims  the  right  to 
rule  alone,  as  having  attained  his  majority. 
In  the  thii*cl  act  the  king  takes  his  queen, 
Anne,  to  see  his  8umj)tuous  hall  at  Westmin- 
ster; then  we  have  a  very  amusing  scene  de- 
scriptive of  the  mode  of  collecting  those  blank 
charters  to  which  Shakesj>eare  alludes  more 
than  once.  The  fourth  act  contains  the  ar- 
mngement  for  the  fanning  of  the  kingdom  to 
Green,  Ragot,  Buahy,  and  Scroop;  and  the 
plot,  successfully  carried  out  by  the  kin<^  and 
his  niiniciis,  for  seizing  Gloucester  and  con- 
vevin<^  him  to  Calais.  The  fifth  act  contains 
the  murder  of  (iloucester;  and  a  scene,  in 
which  some  liWrties  are  taken  with  history, 
reprejsentiug  the  death  of  (Jreen,  among  other 
incidents,  in  a  battle  lu  tween  the  king  and 
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his  followers  on  the  one  aide,  and  his  usdee 
on  the  other.  The  lastt  act  is  not  quite  on- 
plete;  but  the  missing  portion  must  be  ven 
small  and,  probably,  unimportant.  For  a  more 
detailed  account  of  this  very  iuterestiiig  ^j, 
1  must  refer  to  my  paper  read  before  the  New 
Shakspere  Society,  April  10th,  1885.  Tlie 
result  of  the  discussion  which  followed  vu 
an  imanimous  agreement,  on  the  part  of  tbow 
who  had  examined  the  MS.,  that  the  play  was 
imdoubtedly  later  than  Shakespeare's,  and 
probably  as  late  as  1630. 

As  for  its  literary  merits,  it  will  suffice  to 
say  here  that  the  blank  verse  contains  maDj 
spirited  passages;  and  that,  although  it  oerer 
rises  to  any  high  level  of  p>oetry,  there  is  much 
vigorous  writing,  and  no  little  dignity  and 
rough  pathos,  in  some  of  the  speeches  aseogned 
to  "Woodstock.  The  prose  portions  of  the  play 
are  distinguished  by  more  pregnant  wit  than 
is  generally  found  in  anonymous  plays  of  this 
period. 

STAGE    HISTORY. 

Richard  II.  never  seems  to  have  been  pq>alar 
upon  the  stage.  It  always  laboured  under  the 
disadvantage  of  being  too  exclusively  political 
a  play;  and  this  disadvantage  seems  to  hiTe 
interfered  with  its  production  at  the  theatre, 
long  after  the  time  when  one  would  have 
thought  that  its  political  allusions  could  hare 
had  any  personal  application.  Meres  mentioos 
it  (in  Palladia  Tamia)  amongst  Shakespeare's 
tragedies  which  had  made  his  name  famous  lie- 
fore  1598.  It  was  one  of  the  plays  which  Op- 
tain  Keeling  allowed  to  be  acted  before  him  on 
board  his  ship  The  Dragon,  on  September  30th, 
1607  (see  Ingleby's  Centurie  of  Prayse,  p.  79)l 
Sir  Henry  Herbert  mentions  it  as  having  been 
acted  on  June  12th,  1631;  it  was  one  of  the 
plays  presented  for  his  half-yearly  benef.t 
The  following  is  the  extract,  quoted  by  Malmif, 
referring  to  this  circumstance:  "Receive*!  d 
Mr.  Slianke,  in  the  nnMNMt  the  kings  ctmi- 
pany,  for  the  l>enetitt  of  their  simimer  day, 
upon  y*'  second  daye  of  Richartl  >-*  Secon<ie, 
at  the  Glol)e,  this  12  of  June,  1631,  — ^U 
(Is.  6d." 

Dryden  in  his  preface  to  Troilus  and  CYt^ 
sida,  or  Truth  Found  Too  Late,  1679,  praises 
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very  highly  the  speech  describing  Bolingbroke  s 
entry  into  London  (act  v.  sc.  1.  lines  23-36); 
but  it  does  not  appear  whether  Dryden  had 
ever  seen  the  play  acted. 

The  first  record  we  have  of  any  attempt  to 
revive  it  after  the  Restoration,  was  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  in  1681,  when  Nahum  Tate 
brought  out  a  very  fi'ee  adaptation  of  this 
play,  which  he  called  the  Sicilian  Usurper;  the 
names  of  the  characters  were  all  changed;  but 
in  spite  of  this  precaution,  and  the  numberless 
altei'ations,   omissions,   and    additions,   made 
chiefly  with  the  object  of  inculcating  in  the 
play  lessons  of  loyalty,  we  learn  that  "  it  was 
silenced  on  the  third  day;"  the  authority  at 
court,  answering  t^)  our  Lord  Chamberlain, 
having  suppressed  it  without  taking  tlie  trouble 
to  read  it,  according  to  Tate's  plaintive  account: 
"I  confess  I  expected  it  would  have  found 
protection  from  whence  it  received  prohibition ; 
and   so  questioidess  it  would,  could  1   have 
obtained  my  petition  to  have  it  perused,  and 
dealt  with  according  as  the  contents  desei-ved, 
but  a  positive  doom  of  suppression,  mthoat 
examination,  was  all  that  1  could  procure — 
for  the  two  days  in  which  it  wiis  acted,  the 
change  of  the  scene,  names  of  i>ei*8ons,  &c.,  was 
a  great  disadvantage — 1  called   my  persons 
Sicilians,  but  might  as  well  have  made  them 
inhabitants  of  the  World  in  the  Moon."    [See 
Genest  (vol.  i.  p.  294),  where  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  alterations,  &c.,  made  by  Tate 
is  given.]     For  forty  years  this  play  seems  to 
have  been  unacted,  till  Theobald  tried  his  hand 
at  mutilating  it.     His#fersion  was  produced 
on   December  10th,   1719,  at   Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.    It  was  acted  seven  times;  Richard  II. 
being  played  by  Ryan,  Bolingbroke  by  Leigh, 
and  the  Queen  by  Mrs.  Bullock.   Genest  says, 
"  With  the  exception  of  some  speeches  which 
he  has  judiciou^y  transposed,  he  omits  the 
Ist  and  2d  acts  of  the  original  play — he  lays 
the  scene  the  whole  time  at,  or  before,  the 
Tower."    Theobald,  like  Tate,  seems  to  have 
tried  his  hand  at  converting  York  into  a  con- 
sistently loyal  character,  but  with  a  very  poor 
f  success.     As  a  specimen  of  Tlieobald's  addi- 
^  tioiis,    Bolingbroke,   finding    Richard   dying, 
says  in  a  burst  of  poetical  remorse: 
Ha  I  Richard  !  how  came  this? 


to  which  the  King  replies: 

Queetion  it  not ; 

Content,  that  all  thy  fears  with  me  lie  bury'd : 

Unrival'd,  wear  the  crown. — 0  Isabella !  (rfiW.) 

On  February  6th,  1738,  "by  desire  of  several 
ladies  of  quality"  Shakespeare's  play  of  Richard 
II.  was  produced  at  Covent  Garden;  Delane 
playing  the  part  of  the  King,  Ryan  that  of 
Bolingbroke,  Mrs.  Horton  the  Queen.  On 
this  occasion  the  scene  of  the  lists  at  Coventry 
seems  to  have  been  represented  with  some 
attempt  at  historical  accuracy.  According  to 
Genest:  "this  revival  was  acted  10  times,  and 
about  4  times  in  the  next  season." 

No  great  actor^  seems  to  have  thought  of 
again  reviving  this  l)lay,  until,  in  1816, 
Ednuuid  Kean  ai)i)eared  (on  March  9th)  at 
Drury  Lane,  in  a  version  by  Wroughton,  an- 
nounced as  "with  considerable  alterations  and 
additions  from  the  writings  of  Shakspeare." 
On  this  memorable  occiision  Richard  II.  was 
I>layed  by  Kean,  Bolingbroke  by  Elliston,  the 
Queen  by  Mrs.  Bjutley;  and  we  find  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Dramatis  Peraonoe  in  the  sliape 
of  "Blanche  (with  a  song),"  in  which  char- 
acter Miss  Poole  api)eai'ed.  If  I  mistake 
not,  Wroughton  was  the  prompter  of  the 
theatre ;  and  a  wonderful  oUa  poclrida  he 
seems  to  have  succeeded  in  making.  Amongst 
the  plays  he  laid  under  contribution  were 
Heiu-y  VI.  Parts  II.  and  III.,  Titus  Androni- 
cus.  King  Lear,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Troilus 
and  Cressida,  and  I  know  not  what  otliers. 
To  students  of  Shakesfware  this  wonderful 
piece  of  mosaic  tragedy  must  have  been  a  real 
treat;  especially  the  scene  in  which  "the  Queen 
LB  discovered  reclined  on  a  sopha,  and  one  of 
her  ladies  sings  an  air — the  Queen  in  her  last 
speech  speaks  5  lines  from  Titus  Andronicus  " 
(Genest,  vol.  viii.  p.  453).  I  wonder  that 
Kean  could  have  consented  to  appear  in  such 


1  Genest  says  (vol.  ili,  p.  554):  "Oarrick  had  once  re- 
solved on  its  revival:  but  hisgoodsenseatlastoverpowered 
his  nnibition  to  raise  It  to  the  dignity  of  tlie  acting  list— 
Garrick's  cliief  expectations  from  it,  as  he  himself  con- 
fessed, would  have  been  founded  on  scenery  displaying 
the  magniflcence  of  our  ancient  baniers." 

I  do  not  know  what  authority  Genest  had  for  this  state- 
ment. I  can  And  no  reference  to  such  an  intention  in 
Da  vies'  or  Fitzgerald's  Life  of  Garrick. 
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a  dreadful  mutilation  of  Shake8|)eare;  but  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  achieved  any  great 
success  in  the  character  although  the  play  was 
acted  thirteen  times.  In  the  same  year 
Macready  appeared  as  Richard  II.  at  Bath 
(on  Jaimary  26th),  in  what  appears  to  have 
been  Shakespeare's  own  play  slightly  abbre- 
viated. Genest  says:  "the  play  was  gotten  up 
at  some  expense  and  was  well  acted — it  was 
however  performed  but  twice,  and  that  to  bad 
houses." 

The  last  important  revival  of  this  play  was 
that  produced  by  the  Late  Cliarles  Kean,  at 
the  Princess's  Theatre,  on  March  12th,  1857. 
The  play  was  magnificently  put  u^wn  the 
stage  and,  on  the  whole,  very  well  acted; 
but  the  great  attraction  was  the  so-called 
"  historical  episode  "  interpolated  between  act 
iii.  and  act  iv.  in  which  the  entry  of  Boling- 
broke  and  Richard  II.  into  London,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  Duke  of  York  in  act  v.  was 
represented  in  action.  A  "dance  of  itinerant 
fools,'*  introduced  into  this  scene,  was  a  great 
success.  I  am  afraid  many  more  i^ople  went 
to  see  the  "historical  episode"  and  the  "dance 
of  itinerant  fools  " — most  of  them  very  pretty 
— than  would  have  been  attracted  by  Shake- 
speare's play  without  such  gorgeous  additic»ns. 

CRITICAL   REMARKS. 

This  play  has  been  very  much  praised  by 
some  cntics.  Coleridge,  indeed,  would  assign 
to  it  the  first  place  among  Shakespeare's  his- 
torical plays.  It  seems  to  me  that,  from  what- 
ever point  of  view  we  regard  it,  it  is  one  of 
his  weakest  plays.  Certainly  it  contains  some 
fine  speeches,  but  it  contains  also  many  tedious 
and  weak  passages  written  in  rhyme  —  the 
work,  cOs  I  believe,  of  a  verv  inferior  hand  to 
Shakespeare's.  As  a  play  for  the  stage, 
Richard  II.  is  deficient  in  plot  and  in  char- 
acter. Tliere  is  scarcely  any  female  interest, 
for  the  Queen  is  little  more  than  a  8ha<low. 
If  Bolingbroke  was  intended  to  be  the  hero, 
his  grass  hyix)crisy  alienates  from  us  all  the 
sympathy  which  his  galLantry  might  otherwise 
excite. 

Richard  himself  is  a  weak,  inconsistent  char- 
acter, as  he  is  presented  to  us  in  the  first  two 
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acts.    Both  from  what  he  says  and  from  wb&t 
he  does,  no  lees  than  what  other  charactenteU 
US  about  him,  we  cannot  but  hold  him  to  l« 
at  once  mean  and  profligate.     In  act  L  sc  I  bif 
affects  a  tenderness  for  his  uncle  John  of  Gaont's 
feelings,  and  professes  to  remit  four  years  d 
the  son's  banishment  in  deference  to  the  father's 
sorrow;  but  in  act  iL  so.  I  his  conduct  towanb 
the  same  John  of  Qaunt  when  he  is  dying  is 
simply  brutal.     He  displays  a  petty  vindic- 
tiveness  which  is  thoroughly  feminine,  and  a 
gross  selfishness  which  seems  the  only  maaco- 
line  thing  about  him.    One  uiig^t  forgive  him 
some  lack  of  affection  for  his  uncle;  but  one  can 
scarcely  forgive  the  indecent  haste  with  which, 
before  the  breath  is  almost  out  of  the  noble 
old  man's  body,  this  epicene  king  seizes  hii> 
"  plate,  coin,  revenues  and  moveables."    It  is 
true  tliat  when  King  Richard  finds  himself 
deserted  by  most  of  his  professed  adherents 
and  betrayed  by  others,  he  gives  vent  to  siaw 
ver}'  fine  sentiments,  which  might   fittingh" 
come  from  the  mouth  of  a  king  who,  although 
guilty  of  misgovemment,  was  making  a  brave 
stand  against  his  enemies ;    but   Richard  is 
doing  nothing  of  the  sort.     Certainly  luck  is 
against  him;  the  Welsh  army,  on  whose  sup- 
|KH-t  he  relied  with,  perha{)8,  too  much  confi- 
dence, is  hastily  broken  up  under  a  misimder- 
standing.  That  arch-hypocrite  York,  after  talk- 
ing a  great  deal  about  his  loyalty,  betrays,  in 
the  most  dastardly  manner,  the  solenm  chai^^ 
which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands  as  regent 
Tlie  laborious  professions  of   tenderness  ftT 
Richard's  feelings  and  respect  for  his  person 
which  Bolingbroke  utters,  could  scarcely  hive 
deceived  him  even  in  his  weakest  moments;  hut 
in  spite  of  the  beautiful  speeches  that  he  makes, 
Richard  does  nothing  either  brave,  or  noble, 
or  dignified,  in  the  i)resence  of  his  misfortunecL 
He  vjicillates  between  picturesque  desjviir  and 
spasmodic  self-assertion:  his  sorrow  is  more 
that  of  a  discarded  mistress  tliau  of  a  de 
jected   king.     At  the  very  end,  when  he  is 
weakly  resigning  his  undoubted  rights  as  so- 
vereign, he  is  full  of  fine  sentiments,  which  hf 
utters  in  eloquent  language ;  but  of  the  tme 
dignity,  which  Charles  I.,  for  instance,  showed 
in  the  fjice  of  his  enemies,  he  has  none    The 
spirit  of  his  father  flares  up  in  him,  for  a  mo- 
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irhen  he  is  attacked  by  Exton  and  his 
ind  of  assassins;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  of 
1  of  Bordeaux,  as  has  been  said  of  many 
eak-natured  persons  placed  by  fate  in 
isitions : 

'*  Nothing  in  hia  life 
Became  him  like  the  leaving  it. 

;hy  with  such  a  character  is  surely  in- 
it  to  sustain  the  interest  of  a  play  so 
3  thi&  It  might  have  been  better  for 
ic  purposes,  but  less  true  to  nature,  if 
peare  had  either  ignored  Richard's 
intirely,  or  had  unscrupulously  black- 
jlingbroke'a  character.  That  the  latter 
tended  anything  else,  in  spite  of  his 
itionn  and  oaths,  than  seizing  the  king- 
."  him-self,  no  one  can  doubt,  judging  at 
>m  what  he  says  and  does  in  this  ]>lay; 
?  might  have  forgiven  him  that,  if  he 
b  thought  iit  to  assume,  with  such  os- 
►us  hyjKDcrisy,  consideration  and  respect 
lawful  sovereign  whom  he  was  resolved 
se.  Nor  does  one  like  Henry  Boling- 
my  the  better,  because  he  plays  that 
I  tiick  of  ambitious  men  who  hate  their 
md  yet  have  neither  the  courage  nor 
imelessness — if  one  may  call  it  so — 

to  murder  them,  but  drop  cunning 
.  the  presence  of  those  who  they  know 
Hjute  their  intentions;  and  then,  when 
i  is  done,  and  their  enemy  is  out  of  their 
ith  a  nauseous  assumption  of  outraged 
:hey  endeavour  to  wash  their  hands  of 
uiltiness. 
le  other  characters  in  the  play  little 

said.  Except  the  time-serving,  plau- 
>rk,  they  are  all  more  or  less  common- 
Not  a  gleam  of  humour — no,  not  even 

character  of  the  Gardener — serves 
ve  the  picture.      To  compare  such  a 

this  with  King  John  or  Henry  IV. 
jed,  with  any  of  the  other  historical 
tcept  the  first  ptirt  of  Henry  VI.,  is  an 
c  What  is  there  in  Richanl  II.  that 
;h  the  wonderful  pathos  of  Constance; 
lirable  wit  and  audacity  of  the  Bas- 
e  sardonic  strength  and  titanic  villainy 
ard  III. ;  to  say  nothing  of  that  mas- 
,    Henry   V.,   every   page   of    which 


aboimds  in  touches  of  genius  which  we  look 
for  in  vain  in  this  play? 

Much  emphasis  has  already  been  laid  upon 
the  political  character  of  this  play;  and,  per- 
haps, in  estimating  it  as  a  dramatic  work  it  is 
only  fair  to  consider  that  Shakespeare,  when 
compiling  it  from  Holinshed,  with  or  without 
tlie  aid  of  an  older  play  on  the  same  subject, 
had  in  his  mind  more  the  writing  of  a  political 
satire  in  a  dramatic  form,  than  the  construc- 
tion of  a  strong  play  from  historical  material. 
Although  we  have  no  letters,  nor  essays,  nor 
journals  of  Shakespeare's — nothing  but  his 
poems  and  dramatic  works,  by  which  to  read 
the  history  of  his  intellectual  growth — yet  we 
know  that  he  must  liave  been  not  only  a  close 
observer  of  human  nature  and  life,  but  a  |)a- 
tient  gatherer  of  all  materials  at  liis  command 
for  the  study  of  human  character.  The  his- 
tory of  the  reigiia  of  Queen  Mary  and  Queen 
£lizal)eth  nmst  liave  l)een  tolerably  familiar 
to  him,  at  least  fn>m  oral  tradition;  and  it  ib 
l)robable  that,  in  writing  Richard  II.  he  was 
thinking  of  those  ai)asmcKlic  conversions  and 
convulsive  attacks  of  loyalty,  to  which  many 
statesmen  and  courtiers  fell  victims  in  those 
two  reigns. 

The  character  of  York,  certainly,  when 
studied  closely,  excites  our  contempt  and  de- 
testation; but  it  may  be  that,  in  the  veiy 
gross  inconsistencies  which  he  displays — at  one 
moment  rebuking  his  sovereign  with  dignified 
courage  for  his  many  faults,  the  next  accepting 
from  that  sovereign  the  very  greatest  position 
of  trust  as  regent  of  the  kingdom ;  betraying 
that  trust  shortly  afterwards,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  launches  stem  rebukes  against  the 
rebel  Bolingbroke;  lost  in  admiration  at  the 
majestic  ap])earance  of  his  lawful  sovereign  in 
the  midst  of  his  misfortunes  (iii.  3.  66-71), 
while  making  himself,  shortly  after,  the  com- 
plaisant bearer  of  that  sovereign's  unwilling 
resignation,  and  urging  him,  it  would  almost 
seem,  to  that  dishonourable  course;  finally, 
throwing  himself  into  a  paroxysm  of  virtuous 
indignation  because  he  finds  his  son  has  been 
plotting  against  the  successful  usurper;  clam- 
ouring for  the  blood  of  that  son,  unmoved  by 
the  sight  of  the  weeping  mother  who  pleads 
for  his  life,  though  that  mother  was  his  own 
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wife: — it  may  be  that,  in  this  revolting  mon- 
ster of  inconsistency,  Shakespeare  deliberately 
designed  to  draw  a  man  whose  moral  character 
was  so  weakened  by  old  age,  or  by  inherent 
blemishes,  that  he  was  unable  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  be  either  a  loyal  subject,  or  an  honest 
rebel  If  we  accept  York  as  a  political  satire, 
and  not  as  a  dramatic  character  with  whom 
we  are  supposed  in  any  way  to  sympathize, 
we  must  admit  that  he  is  a  very  masterly 
creation,  and  one  to  whom  it  would  be  easy 
to  find  a  parallel  in  more  modem  history. 
Certain  it  is  that  every  one  who  has  attempted 
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to  deal  with  Richard  IL  as  a  w<»k  for  tk 
stage,  has  felt  it  absolutely  nnnri— ij  to  modatt 
the  character  of  York;  becauae  hia  incoms- 
tencies,  however  true  to  nature,  pfeHOt  meet 
insuperable  difficulties  in  actual  represeDtatkn 
on  the  stage. 

If,  therefore,  we  accept  Richard  IL  as  a  po- 
litical satire  cast  in  a  dramatic  shape,  we  cut 
give  it  very  high  praise;  but,  aa  a  dmna  ap- 
pealing to  human  sympathies  and  human  pas- 
sions, it  can  never  take  any  high  raok  amoof 
its  great  author's  works. 
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K.  Itirli.  Old  John  of  Guuiit,  tinie-hoiioiir'd 

Haxt  thou,  iLc^onling  tu  thy  ontli  and  liniid,' 
Brought  hither  Henry  Herefoni  thy  boiil  son, 
Here  to  make  good  the  boist'rous  liite  api)eal. 
Which  then  our  lei«ui'e  would  uot  let  us  hear, 
Against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomna  Mow- 

G'laitt.   I  have,  my  liege. 

A'.  Hi,l,.   Tell    me,    moreover,    hart    thou 
flouiidetl  him, 
If  he  appeal'  the  diike  on  ancient  nialiee; 
Or  worthily,  aa  a  gooit  subject  should,  lo 

On  si.me  known  ground  of  treachery  in  him? 

O'liiiiit.  As  near  as  1  could  sift  him  on  that 
arguroeiit, — 
On  some  aiipai'ent'  danger  seen  in  him 
Aim'd  at  your  highness, — no  invcl^mt*  malice. 

■  Baed,  bond  i  Appti^.  ImpavlL 


A'.  Rich.  Then  call  them 


Til'  accuser  anil  the  accused  frcL-ly  sjieak: 

[hlveuiil  unjiie  Attendant*. 
IIigh-stouia.;ira  are  they  Uilh,  and  fnll  of  iru, 
III  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  aa  Are. 


Boiittg.  May   many  years   of   happy   days 

befal  M 

My  gracioiia  aovereij^,  my  most  loving  liege ! 

Sor.  Each  day  still  better  other's'  happi- 

TTntil  the  heavcnfi,  envying  earth's  good  hap, 
Add  an  immortal  title  to  your  crown '. 
K.  Huh.  We  thank  you  both :  yet  one  but 
flatters  IIS, 
As  well  ajipeareth  liy  the  cause  you  come ;' 
Namely.  U>  appeal  each  other  of  high  treason. — 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  wliat  dost  thou  object 
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Against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mow- 
bray? 
Boling.  First, — heaven  be  the  record  to  my 
speech ! —  30 

In  the  devotion  of  a  subject's  love, 
Tendering^  the  precious  safety  of  my  prince. 
And  free  from  other  misbegotten  hate, 
Come  I  appellant  to  this  princely  presence. — 
Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I  turn  to  thee. 
And  mark  my  greeting  well;  for  what  I  speak 
My  body  shall  make  good  upon  this  earth. 
Or  my  divine  soul  answer  it  in  heaven. 
Thou  art  a  traitor  and  a  miscreant, 
Too  good  to  be  so,  and  too  bad  to  live;  40 

Since  the  more  fair  and  crystal  is  the  sky, 
The  uglier  seem  the  clouds  that  in  it  fly. 
Once  more,  the  more  to  aggravate  the  note, 
With  a  foul  traitor's  name  stuff  I  thy  throat; 
And  wish, — so  please  my  sovereign, — ere  I 

move. 
What   my  tongue   speaks,  my   right-drawn - 
sword  may  prove. 
Nor.  Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accuse  my 
zeal: 
jr  T  is  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war, 
(The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues, 
(Can  arbitrate  this  cause  betwixt  us  twain;   w) 
!^The  blood  is  hot  that  must  be  cool'd  for  this: 

■  Yet  can  I  not  of  such  tiime  i^itience  boast 
< As  to  be  bush'd  and  nought  at  all  to  say:] 

First,   tlie  fair  reverence  of  your  highness 

curljs  me 
From  giving  reins  and  spiu-s  to  my  free  speech; 
Wliich  else  would  j)08t  until  it  had  returned 
These  terms  of  treason   doubled  down  his 

throat. 
Setting  aside  his  high  blood's  royalty, — 
And  let  him  be  no  kinsman  to  my  liege, — 
I  do  defy  him,  and  I  s])it  at  him;  60 

Call  him  a  slanderous  coward  and  a  villain: 
Which  to  maintain  I  would  allow  him  odds, 
^£  And  meet  him,  were  I  tied  to  run  afoot 

■  Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  A\\y^ 
^  Or  any  other  ground  inhabitable,^ 

'  Where  ever  Englishman  durst  set  his  foot 
^  Mean  time  let  this  defend  my  loyalty, — 
S  By  all  my  hopes,  most  falsely  doth  he  lie.  ] 

1  Tendering,  cherishing. 
^Ritjht-dratcn,  drawn  in  a  riyrht  cause. 
*  Iiihabitable,  i.e.  uninhabitable. 
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Boling.    [Tkrotdfig   down    his  gUn 

trembling  coward,  there  I  throw  i 
Disclaiming  here  the  kindred  of  the  li 
[[And  lay  aside  my  hi^h  blood's  royaJ 
Which  fear,  not  reverence,  makes  tht 

cept  ] 
If  guilty  dread  have  left  thee  so  much  i 
As  to  take  up  mine  honour's  pawn,^  the 
By  that  and  all  the  rites  of  knigfathoo 
Will  I  make  good  against  thee,  arm  t 
What  I  have  spoke,   or    thou   cans 

devise. 
Nor.  {Tahing  up  the  glove]  I  take  it 

by  that  sword  I  swear, 
Which  gently  laid  my  knighthood 

shoulder, 
I  '11  answer  thee  in  any  fair  degree^ 
Or  chivalrous  design  of  knightly  trial: 
And  when  I  mount,  alive  may  I  not  li 
If  I  be  tniitor  or  unjustly  fi^ht ! 
A'.  Rich.  Wliat  doth  our  cousin  lay  t 

bray's  charge  ? 
It  must  be  great  that  can  inherit  us* 
So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him. 
Boling.  Look,  what  I  speak,  my  lii 

prove  it  true ; — 
That  Mowbray  hath  received  eight  tl 

nobles. 
In  name  of  lendings^  for  your  highness*  s 
The  which  he  hath  detam'd  for  lewd'c 

ments, 
Like  a  false  traitor  and  injurious  villai 
Besides  I  say,  and  will  in  battle  prove, 
t  Or  here,  or  elsewhere  to  the  f  ui-thest 
That  ever  was  survey'd  by  English  eyt 
That  all  the  treasons,  for  these  eightee 
Complotted  and  contrived  in  this  Land, 
Fetcli  from  false  Mowbrav  their  first  ht 

si)ring. 
Further  I  siiy, — and  further  will  maint 
Upon  his  bad  life  to  make  all  this  gooc 
[That  he  did  plot  the  Duke  of  Gloster'a 
Suggest °  his  soon-believing  adversaries 
And  consequently,  like  a  traitor  cowan 
Shiic'd  out  his  innocent  soul  through  s 

of  blood : 

4  Pawn,  i.e.  his  gage,  or  glove  which  he  bad 
down.  *  Light,  dismount 

^  Inherit  um.  make  us  possess.  ^  Lending 

B  Leicd,  wicked.  *  Stiggestf  prompt,  td 
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blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries,  104 
ova  the  tongueless  caverns  of  the  earth, 
or  justice  and  rough  chastisement;^ 
r  the  glorious  worth  of  my  descent, 
n  shall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  spent 
^ic/i.  How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution 

of  Norfolk,  what  sayest  thou  to  this? — 
O,  let  my  sovereign  turn  away  his 
?,  Ill 

I  his  ears  a  little  while  be  deaf, 
we  told  this  slander^  of  his  blood, 
n\  and  go<xl  men  hate  so  foul  a  liar! 
'<7i.  Mowbray,  impartial  are  our  eyes 
I  eai*s: 

J  my  brother,  nay,  my  kingdom  s  heir, — 
t  but  my  father's  brotliera  sou, — 
f  my  sceptre's  awe,  I  make  a  vow, 
ighbour  nearncKs  to  our  sacred  hUyod 
nothing    privilege    him,  nor  fiartial- 
-  120 

jtooi)ing  firmness  of  my  upright  soul: 
ir  subject,  Mowbniy,  so  art  thou: 
iiech  and  fearless  I  to  thee  allow.  ] 
Then,  Bolingbroke,  as  low  as  to  thy 
rt, 

1  the  false  jwissage  of  thy  tlu-oat,  thou 
t 

arts  of  that  receipt  I  had  for  Calais 
\\  I  duly  to  his  highness'  soldiers; 
er  pirt  reserved  I  by  consent, 
t  my  sovereign  liege  was  in  my  debt 
jmainder  of  a  dear^  account,  iso 

St  I  went  to  France  to  fetch  his  queen : 
vallow  down  tliat  lie.  For  Gloster's 
th,— 

lim  not;  but  to  my  own  disgrace 
ed  my  sworn  duty  in  that  case. — 
)u,  my  no])le  Ixn*d  of  Lancaster, 
lounible  father  to  my  foe, 
i  I  lay  an  ambush  for  your  life, 
vsa  that  doth  vex  my  grieved  soul; 
I  I  last  receiv'd  the  sjicrament, 
nfeas  it;  and  exactly*  begg'd  140 

•ace's  jkirdon,  and  I  hojw  I  had  it] 
ny  fault:  as  for  the  rest  apj^eal'd, 
i  from  the  rancour  of  a  villain, 

rr  here  -  slaiiilerer,  disgracer. 

\Uze,  make  partial.  >  Dfar,  preBsing. 

y,  Le.  precisely;  withont  omitting  any  detail. 


A  recreant  and  most  degenerate  traitor:      144 
Which  in  myself  I  boldly  will  defend; 
And  interchangeably  hurl  down  my  gage 
Ujwn  this  overweening  traitor's  foot, 

[Throws  dawn  his  glove,  which 
Bolinghrolce  picks  up. 
To  prove  myself  a  loyal  gentleman 
Even  in  the  best  blood  cliamber'd  in  his  bosom. 
In  liaste  whereof,  most  heartily  I  pray         150 
Your  highness  to  assign  our  trial  day. 
K.  liich.  Wrath-kindled  gentlemen,  be  rul'd 

by  me; 
Let 's  purge  this  choler  without  letting  blood: 
Q  This  we  prescribe,  though  no  physician;         ^ 
Deep  malice  makes  too  deep  incision;]  i 

Forget,  forgive;  conclude,  and  be  agreed; 
Our  doctors  say  this  is  no  month  to  bleed.— 
Go<kI  uncle,  let  this  end  where  it  begun; 
We'll  calm  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  vou  vour 

son. 
(JautU.  To  be  a  make-peace  shall  l>ecome 

my  age :    .  I60 

Tlirow  down,  my  son,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 

A".  Jiich.  And,  Norfolk,  throw  down  his. 


[[  GautU, 


When,  Harry,  when?* J 


I 


OlKjdience  bids  I  should  not  bid  again. 

A".  liich,  Norfolk,  throw  down,  we  bid;  there  I 

is  no  boot.°  ] 
y^or.  Myself  I  throw,  dread  sovereign,  at 
thy  foot. 
My  life   thou   shalt  command,  but  not  my 

shame: 
[The  one  my  duty  owes;  but  my  fair  name,     ; 
That  lives,  despite  of  death,  upon  my  grave,    ; 
To  dark  dishonour's  use  thou  shalt  not  liave.]^ 
I  am  disgrac'd,  impeach'd,  and  baffl'd'  here, 
Pierc'd  to  the  soul  with  slander's  venom'd 
spear,  171 

[[The  which  no  balm  can  cure  but  his  heart-? 
blood  ! 

"Which  breath'd  this  poison.  ( 

K.  Rich,  Eiige  must  be  withstood: — ^ 

Give  me  his  gage: — lions  make  leopards  tame.  { 
Nor,  Yea,  but  not  change  his  spots:  take^ 
but  my  shame,  \ 

And  I  resign  my  gage. I   My  dear  dear  lord,]; 

*  When^  here  used  ai  an  expression  of  impatience. 
<  There  it  no  boot,  there  is  no  use  (in  refoslngX 
'  BaJFd  (pronounced  bafeFd),  le.  abused,  ivviled. 
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The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford 
Is — spotless  reputation:  that  away, 
Men  are  but  gilded  loam  or  ]>ainted  clay. 
^[[  A  jewel  in  a  ten-times  barr'd-up  chest      180 
*!  Is  a  bold  spirit  in  a  loyal  breast  ^ 
Mine  honour  is  my  life;  both  grow  in  one; 
Take  honour  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done: 
Then,  dear  my  Uege,  mine  honour  let  me  try ; 
In  that  I  live,  and  for  that  will  I  die. 
K.  Rich.  Cousin,  throw  down  your  gage;  do 

you  begin. 
Bolin{f.  O,  God  defend  my  soul  from  such 
foul  sin! 
Shall  I  seem  crest-fall'n  in  my  father's  sight? 
Or  with  pale  beggar-fear  im]jeach  my  height 
Before  this  out-dar'd  dastard  ?  Ere  my  tongue 
Shall  wound  my  honour  with  such  feeble 
wrong,  191 

Or  sound  so  base  a  parle,  my  teetli  shall  tear 
The  slavish  motive^  of  recanting  fear. 
And  spit  it  bleeding  in  his  high  disgrace. 
Where  shame  doth  harbour,  even  in  Mow- 
bray's face.  \Exit  Gauiit. 
K.  liicL  We  were  not  bom  to  sue,  but  to 
command; 
Which  since  we  cannot  do  to  make  you  friends, 
Be  reiidy,  as  your  lives  sliall  answer  it. 
At  Coventry,  uj>on  St.  Lambert's  day:  199 
There  shall  your  swords  and  lances  arbitrate 
The  swelling  difference  of  your  settled  hate: 
)Q  Since  we  can  not  atone  ^  you,  we  sliall  see 
/Justice  design'  the  victor's  chivalry.  ] 
Marshal,  command  our  officers  at  arms 
Be  ready  to  direct  these  home  alarma 

[Exeunt, 

Scene  II.     London,     A  room  in  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster's  jxilacp  of  the  Savoy. 

Enter  Johx  of  Gaunt  trith  the  Duchess 
OF  Glostf:r. 

Gaunt.  Alas,  the  jjart  I  had  in  Woodstock's* 
blood  ^ 
Doth  more  solicit  me  tlian  your  exclaims,* 
To  stir  against  the  butchers  of  his  life  I 

1  Motive,  the  tongue.  *  Atone,  reconcile. 

3  Design,  show  by  a  sign  or  token. 
*  Woodstock,  Thomas  of  Woodstock.  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
'  The  part  I  had,  &c.,  i.e.  the  relationship  I  bore  to 
Gloster.  «  Exclaims,  exclamations. 
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But  since  correction  lieth  in  those  Lands       4 
Which  made  the  fault  that  we  cannot  correct 
Put  we  our  quarrel  to  the  will  of  heaven; 
Who,  when  they  see  the  hours  rijje  on  earth. 
Will  rain  hot  vengeance  on  offenders'  heaik 
Diich,  Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  sharptr 

sj)ur? 
Hath  love  in  thy  old  blood  no  living  iire  ?    u- 
Edward's  seven  sons,  whereof  th^'self  art  one. 
Were  as  seven  vials  of  his  sacred  blood. 
Or  seven  fair  branches  springing  from  one 

root: 
Some  of  those  seven  are  dri'd   by   naturvs 

course, 
Some  of  those  branches  by  the  Destinies  ait: 
But  Thomas,  my  dear  lord,  my  life,  my  Gk«- 

ter, 
One  vial  full  of  Edward's  sacred  blood. 
One  floiuishing   branch   of    his  most  royil 

root, 
Is  crack'd,  and  all  the  precious  liquor  spilt. 
Is  hack'd  down,  and  his  siunmer  leaves  ail 

faded,  20 

By  envy's  hand  and  murder's  bloody  axe. 
Ah,  Gaimt,  his  blood  was  thine !  that  bed,  that 

womb, 
That  metal,  that  self-mould,  that  fashiou'd 

thee. 
Made  him  a  man;  and  thoogh  thou  liv'st  ainl 

breath'st. 
Yet  art  thou  slain  in  him:  thou  dost  consent 
In  some  large  measure  to  thy  fathers  death. 
In  that  thou  seest  thy  wretched  brother  die. 
Who  was  the  modeH  of  thy  father's  life. 
Call  it  not  patience.  Gaunt;  it  is  despair:     2» 
In  suiF'ring  thus  thy  brother  to  be  slaughtenl 
Thou  show'st  the  naked  pathway  to  tliy  life. 
Teaching  stem  murder  how  to  butcher  thee: 
That  which  in  mean  men  we  intitle  patience. 
Is  })ale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts. 
What  shall  I  say?  to  safeguard  tliiue  own 

life, 
The  best  way  is — to  venge  my  Gloster  s  death. 
Gaunt.  God's  is  the  quarrel ;  for  Grod's  sub- 
stitute, 
His  deputy  anointed  in  His  sight, 
Hath  caus'd  his  death :  the  which  if  wrong- 

fully, 

'  Model,  image. 
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Let  heaven  revenge ;  for  I  may  never  lift     40 
An  angry  arm  agsiiust  His  minister. 

DhcIi.  Where  then,  abia,  may  I  complain 

myself?^ 
Gaunt.  To  God,  the  widow's  champion  and 

defence. 
Ihieh.  Why,   then,    I   will.     Farewell,   old 

Gaunt 
Tliou  go'st  to  Coventry,  there  to  Toehold 
Our  cousin  Herefonl  and  fell  Mowbray  fight : 
O,  sit   my  hiislxind's  wrongs  on   Herefonl's 

sjiear. 
That  it  may  enter  butcher  Mowbray's  breast! 
Or,  if  misfortune  miss  the  first  career. 
Be  Mowl>rav's  sins  so  heav^  in  his  l)osom,     iO 
Th;it  they  may  break  his  foaming  coui'sei-'s 

l>ack. 
And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lists, 
A  caitiir  recreant  to  my  cousin  Hei^foixl  I 
Farewell,  old  (iaunt :  thy  sometimes  brother's 

wife 
With   her  com|>anion   grief    nmst    end    her 

life. 
(.i<iHiit.  Sister,  farewell;  I  must  to  Coventry: 
As   much  gocKl   stiiy  with  thee   as  go  with 

me! 
DiO'li.  Q  Yet  one  word  more:  gi'ief  boundeth 

where  it  falls, 
'  Not  with  the  empty  hollcjwness,  but  weight :] 
I  tiike  my  leave  l>efore  I  have  begun,  eo 

Fur  sori'ow  ends  not  when  it  seemeth  done. 
C*ommend  me  to  thy  brother,  Edmund  York. 
Lo,  this  is  all: — nay,  yet  depart  not  so; 
Tliough  this  be  all,  do  not  so  quickly  go ; 
I  shall  remember  more.  Bid  him — ah,  what? — 
With  all  good  8])eed  at  Flashy  visit  me. 
Alack,  and  what  sliall  good  old  York  there 

see, 
But  empty  lodgings  and  unfumish'd  walls, 
Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  stones? 
And  what  hear  there  for  welcome,  but  my 

groans  ?  70 

Therefore  commend  me;    let  him  not  come 

there. 
To  seek  out  sf>rrow  that  dwells  every  where. 
Desolate,  desolate,  will  I  hence  and  die: 
The  last  leave  of  thee  takes  my  weeping  eye. 


1  Cotnpkiin  mytetf,  a  French  Idiom— m«  plaindrt. 


Scene  III.  (Josford  Green^  }iear  Coventry, 
Lists  set  outy  and  a  throne.  Heralds,  At- 
touIantSy  d'T, 

Enter  the  Lord  Marshal  and  the  Duke  of 

AUMERLE. 

Mar.  My  Lord  Aumerle,  is  Harry  Hereford 

arm'd? 
Aum.  Yea,  at  all  |K>ints;  and  longs  to  enter 

in. 
Mar.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  sprightfully  jmd 

l)old,^ 
Stays   but  the  summons  of  the  appellant^s 

trumpet 
Aum.  Why,  then,  the  ch.ampions  are  pre- 

jKir'd,  and  stay 
For  nothing  but  his  majesty's  approach. 

Flourisli  of  tnimpt'ts.  Enter  Kino  Hichard, 
who  takes  his  seat  on  the  throne;  Gaunt, 
Bushy,  Bagot,  Green,  and  others,  who  take 
their  places.  Then  enter  Norfolk,  defendunt^ 
in  armour,  preceded  hy  a  Herald. 

K.  Ri*:h.  Mai-shal,  demand  of  yon<ler  cham- 
pion 
Tlie  cause  of  his  arrival  here  in  anus : 
Ask  him  his  name;  and  orderly  proceed 
To  swear  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause.       lo 
Mar.  In  Goal's  name  and  the  king's,  say 
who  thou  art. 
And  why  thou  com'st  thus  knightly  clad  in 

amis, 
Against  what  man  thou  com'st,  and  what  thy 

quarrel: 
Si)eak  truly,  on  thy  knighthood  and  thy  oath; 
As  so  defend  thee  heaven  and  thy  valour ! 
Nor.  My  name  is  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke 
of  Norfolk; 
Wlio  hither  come,  engaged  by  my  oatli, — 
Which  God  defend  a  knight  should  violate  I — 
Both  to  defend  my  loyalty  and  truth 
To  Goil,  my  king,  and  my  succeeding  issue,  20 
Against  the  Duke  of  Hereford  that  api)eals  me; 
[And,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  this  mine  arm, 
To  prove  him,  in  defending  of  myself, 
A  traitor  to  my  God,  my  king,  and  me :] 
And  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heaven ! 

[//e  takes  his  seat. 


*  Bold  U  here  an  ftdrerbss  boldly. 
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ACT  I.  Scene  3. 


KING  RICHARD  II. 


ACT  L  Seeae  3. 


The  trumpets  sound.      Enter   Bolinobroke, 
appdlanty  in  armour,  preceded  by  a  Herald, 

K.  Rich.  Marshal,  demand  of  yonder  knight 
in  arms, 
Both  who  he  is,  and  why  he  cometh  hither 
Thus  plated^  in  habiliments  of  war; 
And  formally,  according  to  our  law, 
Depose  him^  in  the  justice  of  his  cause.        so 
Mar.  What  is  thy  name?  and  wherefore 
com'st  thou  hither, 
Before  King  Richard  in  his  royal  lists? 
Against  whom  comest  thou?  and  what's  thy 

quarrel  ? 
Speak  like  a  true  knight,  so  defend  thee  hea- 
ven! 
Baling.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and 
Derby, 
Am  I;  who  ready  here  do  stand  in  arms. 
To  prove,  by  God's  grace  and  my  body's  valour. 
In  lists,  on  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
That  he 's  a  traitor,  foul  and  dangerous,         39 
To  God  of  heaven,  King  Richard,  and  to  me; 
And  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heaven ! 

[//e  takes  his  seat. 
Mar.  On  pain  of  death,   no  person  be  so 
bold, 
Or  daring-liardy,  as  to  touch  the  liste, 
Except  the  marshal,  and  such  officei*a 
Appointed  to  direct  these  fair  designs. 

Boling.  Lord  marshal,  let  me  kiss  my  sove- 
reign's hand, 
And  bow  my  knee  before  his  majesty: 
For  Mowbniy  and  myself  are  like  two  men 
That  vow  a  long  and  weaiy  pilgrimage; 
Then  let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leave  60 

And  loving  farewell  of  our  sevei-al  friends. 
Mar.  The  appellant  in  all  duty  greets  your 
highnesfi, 
And  craves  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  take  his 
leave. 
A".  Rich.  "We  will  descend,  and  fold  him  in 
our  arms. 

[Flourish  of  trumpets.     Bolinghroke  rises, 
and  kneels  to  the  King. 
Cousin  of  Hei'eford,  as  thy  cause  is  right, 
So  be  thy  fortune  in  this  royal  fight ! 


1  Plated,  clad  in  plated  armour. 

2  Depose  him,  take  his  evideDce  or  deposition. 
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t  Farewell,  my  blood  ;^  which  if  to-day  thou 

shed, 
Lament  we  may,  but  not  revenge  thee  dead. 
Boling.  O,  let  no  noble  eye  profane  a  teai- 
For  me,  if  I  be  gor'd  with  Mowbray's  spear:] 
As  confident  as  is  the  falcon's  flight  e: 

Against  a  bird,  do  I  with  Mow^bray  fight— 
[To  Lord  Marshal]  My  loving  lord,  I  take  my 

leave  of  you ; — 
Of  you,  my  noble  cousin.  Lord  Aumerle ; 
[[  Not  sick,  although  I  have  to  do  with  death. 
But  lusty,  young,  and  cheerly  drawing  breath.— 
V  Lo,  as  at  English  fea^rts,  so  I  regreet* 
\The  daintiest  last,  to  make    the   end  must 
\       sweet :  ] 
[To  Gaunt]  O  thou,  the  earthly  author  of  my 

blood, — 
[[  Whose  youthful  spirit,  in  me  regenerate,  :•• 
Doth  with  a  two-fold  vigour  lift  me  up 
To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head, —  ] 
Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers: 
And  with  thy  blessings  steel  my  lance's  point. 
^That  it  may  enter  Mowbray's  waxen  ^  coat. 
And  furbish  new  the  name  of  John  o'  Gaunt, 
Even  in  the  lusty  haviour  of  his  son.  ] 
Gaunt.  God  in  thy  good  cause  make  the* 

prosperous ! 
[[  Be  swift  like  lightning  in  the  execution ; 
And  let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled,*         » 
Fall  like  amazing  thunder  on  the  caaque 
Of  thy  adverse  pernicious  enemy :  ] 
Rouse  up  thy  youthful  blood,  be  valiant,  hvel 
Boling.  Mine  innocency  and  Saint  Geoi^ge 

to  thrive  1  ^  [He  takes  his  se^it. 

N&r.  [Kneeling  to  the  King]  However  Goil 

or  fortime  cast  my  lot, 
There  lives  or  dies,  true  to  King  Bichard's 

throne, 
A  loyal,  just,  and  upright  gentleman : 
[[  Never  did  captive  with  a  freer  heart 
Cast  off  his  chains  of  bondage,  and  embrace 
His  golden  uncontrolPd  enfranchisement,     « 
More  than  my  dancing  soul  doth  celebrate 
This  feast  of  battle  with  mine  adversary.—]  i 
Most    mighty    liege, — and    my    companion 

peers, — 

s  My  blood,  my  blood-relation. 
*  Refpreet,  salate.  *  Waxen,  penetrable  at  wax. 

«  Redoubled,    pronounced    redwibeled^    at   a  qiia«lri- 
syllable.  '  To  thrive  » make  me  to  thrive  or  succeed 


ACT  I.  Scene  8. 


KING  RICHARD  II. 


ACT  I.  Scene  3. 


Take  from  my  mouth  the  wish  of  hapj)y  years: 
As  gentle  and  as  jocund  as  to  jest  P5 

Gro  I  to  fight :  truth  hath  a  quiet  breast 

K,  liic/i.  Farewell,  my  lord :  securely*  I  espy 
Virtue  with  valour  couched  in  thine  eye. — 
Order  the  trial,  marshal,  and  begin. 

[MourU/i  of  trumpets.     The  King  and 

the  Lords  return  to  tlieir  seatSy  and 

the  Comf)cUants  mount  their  horses. 

Mar.   Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and 

Derby,  lOO 

Receive  thy  lance ;  and  God  defend  the  right  I 

Boling.  Strong  as  a  tower  in  hoi)e,  I  cry 

amen. 
Mar.  [To  an  Officer]  Go  bear  tliis  lance  to 

Tliomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
First  Her.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster, 
and  Derby, 
Stands  here  for  God,  his  sovereign,  and  him- 
self, 
On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant, 
To  prove  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mow- 
bray, 
A  traitor  to  his  God,  his  king,  and  him ; 
And  dares  him  to  set  forward  to  the  fight 
Sec.  Her.  Here  standeth  Thomas  Mowbray, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  no 

On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant. 
Both  to  defend  himself,  and  to  approve  ^ 
Henry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
To  God,  his  sovereign,  and  to  him  disloyal ; 
'12  Courageously,  and  with  a  free  desire, 
<  Attending'  but  the  signal  to  l)egin.  ] 

Mar.   Sound,  trumpets;  and  set  forward, 

combatanta  [A  charge  sounded. 

Stay,  stay,  the  king  hath  thrown  his  warder^ 

down. 

K.  Rich.  Let  them  lay  by  their  hehnets  and 

their  spears,  119 

And  both  return  back  to  their  chairs  again : — 

[To  the  Lords]  Withdraw  with  us :  and  let  the 

trumpets  sound 
While*  we  return*  tliese  dukes  what  we  decree. 
[A  long  flourish.     The  Comhaiants  dis- 
mount, and  resume  their  chairs. 
Draw  near,  [To  the  Combatants] 

1  Securely,  certainly,  surely. 

*  Approve,  prove.  *  Attending,  awaiting. 

*  Warder,  the  inincheon  carried  by  the  king. 
«  While,  nuta  •  Return,  report  to. 


And  list  what  with  our  council  we  have  done. 
For  that^  our  kingdom's  earth  sliould  not  be 

soird 
With  that  dear  blood  which  it  hath  fostered ; 
And  for*  our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  aspect 
Of  civil  wounds  plough'd  up  with  neighbours' 

swords ; 
[[And  for®  we  think  the  eagle- winged  pride    / 
Of  sky-aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts,      iso 
With  rival-hatuig  envy,  set  on  you 
To  wake  our  peace,  which  in  our  country's 

cradle 
Draws  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep; 
Which  so  rous'd  up  with  boisterous  untun'd/ 

drums,  ( 

With    harsh-resounding    trumpets'    dreadful  > 

bray,  ; 

And  gracing  shock  of  wrathful  iron  arms,        ^ 
Might  from  our  quiet  confines  fright   fair< 

peace,  ( 

And   make  us  wade  even  in  our  kindred's^ 

blood ;  ]  I 

Therefore,  we  banish  you  our  territories : — 
You,  cousin  Herefonl,  u|K)n  pain  of  life,      140 
Till  twice  five  summers  have  enrich'd  our  fields 
Shall  not  regreet  our  fair  dominions, 
But  tread  the  stranger  ])aths  of  banishment 
Baling.  Your  will  be  done :  tliis  must  my 

comfort  be, — 
That  sun  that  warms  you  here  sliall  shine  on 

me; 
And  those  his  golden  beams  to  you  here  lent 
Shall  ])oint  on  me  and  gild  my  banislmient 
A".  Jiich.  Norfolk,  for  thee  remains  a  heavier 

doom. 
Which  I  with  some  unwillingness  pronounce : 
The  fly-slow  hours  shall  not  determinate     iso 
The  dateless  limit  of  tliy  dear*  exile ; 
The  hopeless  word  of — "never  to  return  " 
Breathe  I  against  thee,  upon  pain  of  life. 
^^or.  A  heavy  sentence,  my  most  sovereign 

liege, 
And  all  unlook'd    for  from  yout  highness' 

mouth : 
[[  A  dearer  merit,^*  not  so  deep  a  maim 
As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air. 
Have  I  deserved  at  your  higlmess'  hands.  "2 


'  For  that,  in  order  that 
*  Dear  here = heart-paining. 
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*  For,  becauM. 
!•  MerU,  reward. 


ACT  I.  Scene  3. 


KING  RICHARD  II. 


ACT  I.  Seaw  1 


The  language  I  have  leam'd  these  forty  years, 
My  native  English,  now  I  must  forego :       leo 
And  now  my  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more 
Than  an  unstringed  viol  or  a  harp, 
T  Or  like  a  cunning  instrument  cas'd  up, 
»0r,  being  open,  put  into  his  hands 
)That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony : 
Within  my  mouth  you    have  engaol'd^  my 

tongue, 

Doubly  portcullis'd  with  my  teeth  and  lips; 
I  And  dull  unfeeling  barren  ignorance 
I  Is  made  my  gaoler  to  attend  on  me. 
I  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurse,  170 

/Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now :  ] 
What   is   thy  sentence   then   but  speechless 

death, 
WTiich  robs  my  tongue  from  breathing  native 
breath  ? 
£K.  Rich.  It  boots  thee  not  to  be  compas- 
sionate :  - 

/After  our  sentence  plaining  comes  too  late. 
i     Nor.  ]  Then  thus  I  turn  me  from  my  coun- 
try's light, 
To  dwell  in  solemn  shades  of  endless  night. 

[Going. 
K.  Rich.  Return  again,  and   take  an  oath 
with  thee.  [Norfolk  returns  to  King. 

Lay  on  our  royal  sword  your  banish'd  hands ; 
Swear  by  the  duty  that  you  owe  to  God, —  iso 
Our  part  therein  ^  we  banish  with  yourselves, — 
To  keep  the  oath  that  we  administer: 
You   never   shall, — so   help  you   truth   and 

God:— 
Embrace  each  other's  love  in  Kinishment ; 
Nor  never  lcx>k  upon  each  other's  face ; 
Nor  never  write,  regreet,*  nor  reconcile 
This  louring  tempest  of  yoiu*  home-bred  hate; 
Nor  never  by  advised^  purpose  meet 
To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  ill  1S9 

'Gainst  us,  our  state,  our  subjects,  or  our  land. 
Boling.  I  swear. 
Nor.  And  I,  to  keep  all  thin. 
^     Boling.  ^Norfolk,  so  far  as  to  nn'ne  enemy: — 
^By  this  time,  had  the  king  j)ermitted  ua, 
^One  of  our  souls  had  wander'd  in  the  air, 


'  Engaol'd,  imprisoned. 

-  To  be  compaHsiotiatc,  to  appeal  to  compassion. 
'  Our  part  therein,  i.e.  tlie  duty  or  allegiance  you  owe 
to  us.  *  llfgrcet,  salute  one  another. 

*  Advised,  concerted. 
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Banish'd  this  frail  sepdlchre  of  our  flesh. 
As  now  our  flesh  is  banish'd  from  this  land:]. 
Confess  thy  treasons  ere  thoa  fly  the  realm; 
Since  thou  hast  far  to  go,  bear  not  along 
The  clogging  burthen  of  a  ^ilty  8ouL         sw 
Nor.  No,  Bolingbroke:  if  ever  I  were  ti^itor. 
My  name  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  life, 
And  I  from  heaven  banish'd,  as  from  hence! 
But  what  thou  art,   God,    thou,   and  I  do 

know; 
And  all  too  soon,  I  fear,  the  king  shall  me.— 
Farewell,  my  liege. — Now  no  way  can  I  stnj; 
Save  back  to  England,  all  the  world  'a  my  war. 

K.  Rich.  Uncle,  even  in  the  glasses  of  thine 

eyes 
I  see  thy  grieved  heart :  thy  sad  asp^      » 
Hath  from  the  number  of  his  banish'd  yean 
Pluck'd  four  away.     [To  Bolingbroke\    Si 

frozen  winters  spent, 
Eeturn  with  welcome  home  from  banialuneiit 
Boling.  How  long  a  time  lies  in  one  httle 

word! 

Four  lagging  winters  and  four  wanton  springi 
End  in  a  word :  such  is  the  breath  of  kings. 
Oaunt.  I  thank  my  liege,  that  in  regard  of 

me  * 

He  shortens  four  years  of  my  son's  exile : 
But  little  vantage  shall  I  reap  thereby ; 
For,  ere  the  six  years  that  he  hath  to  spend 
Can  change  their  moons  and  bring  their  tiiiws 

about,  » 

My  oil-dri'd  lamp  and  time-bewasted  light 
Shall  be  extinct  with  age  and  endless  nigbt; 
[[  My  inch  of  taper  will  be  burnt  and  done, 
And  blindfold  death  not  let  me  see  mv  son. 
K.  Rich.  Why,  uncle,  thou  hast  many  ytars 

to  live. 
GautU.  But  not  a  minute,  king,  that  thou 

canst  give : 
Shorten  my  days  thou  canst  with  sullen  sorrow, 
And  pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  .i 

morrow ; 
Thou  canst  help  time  to  furrow  me  witli  age. 
But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage ;        -* 
Thy  word  is  current  with  him  for  my  death. 
But    dead,    thy    kingdom    cannot    buy   my 

breath.  ] 
A'.  Rich.  Thy  son   is  banish'd   upon  gixxl 

advice, 


KING  RICHARD  II. 


ACT  I.  Bma  3. 


Whereto  thy  tongue  aparty-verdkt'  gave: 
WLy   at   our   justice    seem'st   thou    then   to 
Inuri  as 

f      ^  Oa  uiU.  Things  sweet  to  taste  prove  in  di- 

i         gestion  sour. 

,  You  urg'U  me  as  a  judge ;  but  I  had  ratlier 

^You  would  have  bid  me  argue  like  a  father. 


mild: 
A  [lartiiil  slander^  Bought  I  to  nvoiil,  Ml 

And  in  the  sentence  my  own  life  deatroy'd. 
Ain't,  I  luok'd  when  some  of  you  should  aay, 
I  was  too  strict  to  mnku  mine  own  away ; 


^But  you  gave  leave  to  my  unwilling  tongue 

<  Against  my  will  to  do  myself  this  wrong. 

<  A'.  JiicA.  ]  Cousin,    farewell ; — and,    uncle, 

bid  him  ao: 
Six  years  we  banish  him,  and  he  shall  go. 
IMowuA.   Exeunt  Kiny  ICi/Jianl  anil  train. 
Aum.  Cousin,  farewell :  what  presence'  must 

From  where  you  do  remain  let  {mper  show. 


.Viir.  My  loni,  no  leave  take  I ;  for  I  will 

ride,  Mi 

As  far  nn  land  will  let  me,  by  your  side. 

Gaunt.  U,  to  what  purpose  do«t  tliou  hoard 

thy  words. 

That  thou  retum'gt  no  greeting  to  thy  friends) 

Baling.  I  have  too  few  to  take  my  leave  of 

When  tlie  tongiie'u  office  should  be  prodigal 
To  lireatlie  th'  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart 
[«(iun/.Thy  grief  is  but  thy  absciiceforatime.  \ 
Bvlin;/.  Joyaljsent,  grief  is  present  for  that' 
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ACT  I.  Scene  3. 


KING  EICHAED  II. 


ACT  I.  Seaei 


Gaunt,  What  is  six  winters?  they  are  quickly 

gone.  2tio 

Boliiig,   To  men  in  joy;  but  grief  makes 

one  hour  ten. 
Gaunt.  Call  it  a  travel^  that  thou  tak'st  for 

pleasure. 
BoHng.  My  heart  will  sigh  when  I  Tniw*a.ll 
it  so, 

;  Which  finds  it  an  enforced  pilgrimage. 
5     Gaunt.  The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary 
>         steps 

^Esteem  as  foil,  wherein  thou  art  to  set 
<^The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return. 
•J     Baling.  Nay,  rather,  every  tedious  stride  I 
^         make 
<;Will  but  remember  me  wliat  a  deal  of  world  ^ 

r 

<;I  wander  from  the  jewels  that  I  love.  270 

<'Miist  I  not  serve  a  long  apprenticehood 
^To  foreign  passages;  and  in  the  end, 

<  Having  my  freedom,  boast  of  nothing  else 
<But  that  I  was  a  journeyman  to  grief?] 

Gaunt.  All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven 
visits 
Are  to  a  wise  man  ])orts  and  happy  havens. 
Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus ; 
There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity. 
Think  not  the  king  did  banish  thee,  279 

But  thou  tlie  king :  woe  doth  the  heavier  sit, 
Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne. 

r^Go,  say, — I   sent  thee  forth  to   puix*hase' 

(         honour, 

I  And  not — the  king  exfl'd  thee ;  or  auj)pose 

<  Devouring  i)e8tilence  hangs  in  our  air, 

<  And  thou  art  flying  to  a  fresher  clime : 

^  Look,  what  thy  soul  holds  dear,  imagine  it 
;^To  lie  that  way  thou  go'st,  not  whence  thou 

<  com'st : 

^Suppose  the  singing- birds  musicians, 
;The  grass  whereon  thou  tread'st  the  presence* 
strew'd,  289 

J  The  flowers  fair  ladies,  and  thy  steps  no  more 
?Than  a  delightful  measure  or  a  dance ;  ] 
For  gnarling*  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite 
The  man  that  mocks  at  it  and  sets  it  light." 


1  A  travel,  i.e.  a  journey:  there  is  probably  some  pun 
intended  on  the  wurds  travel  and  travail. 
9  What  a  deal  of  world,  i.e.  what  a  long  distance. 
»  Purchase,  acquire.        *  Presence,  presence-chamber. 

*  Onarling,  growling. 

*  Sets  it  light,  makes  light  of  it. 
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Boling.  O,  who  can  hold  a  fire  in  his  luDd 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus? 
Or  cloy  the  hungiy  edge  of  appetite 
t  By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  / 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow 
By  tliinking  on  fantastic^  sunuuer's  heat? 
O,  no!  the  apprehension^  of  the  good  w 

Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse: 
I  Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more 
i  Than  when  he  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  sow. 
I       Gaunvt.  Come,  come,  my  son,  I  '11  bring*  thee 
on  thy  way: 
Had  I  thy  youth  and  cause,  I  would  not  stay. 
Boling.  Then,  England's  ground,  farewell; 
sweet  soil,  adieu; 
My  mother,  and  my  nurse,  that  bears  me  vet  I 
Where'er  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can,      w 
Though  banish'd,  yet  a  true-born  Englishmm 

[Exeu»L 

t  Scene  IV.    Coventry.    A  room  in  the  Kinff't' 

castle. 

Enter  from  one  side  King  Richard,  Bagot, 
and  Green;  from  the  other  the  Dukb  of 

AUMERLE. 

K.  Rich.  We  did  observe. — Cousin  Aumerie, 
How  far  brought  you  high  Hereford  on  his 
way? 
Aum.  1  brought  high  Hereford,  if  you  call 
him  80, 
But  to  the  next  highway,  and  there  I  left  him.' 
K.  RicJi.  And  say,  what  store  of  pardug^ 

tears  were  shed? 
A  um.  Faith,  none  for  me ;  *®  except  the  north- 
east wind. 
Which  then  blew  bitterly  against  our  faces,    • 
Awak'd  the  sleeping  rheum,  and  so  by  cbaiioe; 
Did  grace  our  hollow  parting  with  a  tear. 
K.  Rich.  What  said  our  cousin  when  vou' 
parted  with  him?  u» 

Aum.  "Farewell:" 
And,  for^*  my  heart  disdained  that  my  tongue- 
Should  so  profane  the  word,  thiit  taught  me 

craft 
To  counterfeit  oppression  of  such  grief,  ] 

That  woixls  seem'd  buried  in  my  sorrow's  grave.  \ 

'  Fantastic,  i.e.  that  exists  only  in  fancy. 

'  Apprehension,  imagination.        *  Bring,  accomptny. 

10  For  tnc,  on  my  part  ii  For,  because. 


ACT  I.  Soene  4. 


KING  BICHARD  IL 


ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


Marry,    would    the    word    "farewell"  have 

leugthen'd  hours 
And  added  years  to  his  short  banishment, 
He  should  liave  had  a  volume  of  "fai*e wells;" 
But  since  it  would  not,  he  had  none  of  me. 
K.  Rich.  He  is  our  cousin,  cousin ;  but  *t  is 
doubt,^  20 

When  time  shall  call  him  home  from  banish- 
ment. 
Whether  our  kinsman  come  to  see  his  frienda 
Oiirself  and  Bushy,  Bagot  here,  and  Green, 
Observ'd  his  courtship  to  the  common  people; 
How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  tlieir  hearts 
With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy; 
WTiat  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves; 
Wooing   jXKjr   cniftsmen  with   the   craft   of 

smiles, 
And  j>atient  underbearing-  of  his  fortune. 
As  't  were  to  banish  their  affects  with  him,  so 
Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster- wench; 
A  brace  of  draymen  bid  God  speed  him  well, 
AiiVi  had  the  tribute  of  his  supple  knee, 
With  **Tlianks,  my  countrymen,  my  loving 

friends ; " 
As  were  our  England  in  reversion  his. 
And  he  our  subjects'  next  degree  in  ho])e. 
Green.  Well,  he  is  gone;  and  with  him  go 
these  thoughts. — 
Now  for  the  rebels  which  stand  out  in  Ire- 
land,— 
Expedient^  manage*  must  be  made,  my  liege, 
Ere  further  leisure  yield  them  further  means 
For  their  advantnge  and  your  highness*  loss.  41 


A'.  Hick.  We  will  ourself  in  person  to  this, 

war:  42/ 

And,  for*  our  coffers,  witli  too  gr«i€it  a  court  J 
And  liberal  largess,  are  grown  somewhat  light,  ^ 
We  are  enforc'd  to  faim  our  royal  realm; 
The  revenue  whereof  sliall  furnish  us 
For  our  affairs  in  hand :  if  that  come  short,  i 
Our  substitutes  at  home  sliall  have  blank  char- 

ters; 
Whereto,  when  they  shall  know  what  men  are ; 

rich, 
They  shall  subscribe  them  for  large  sums  of 

gold,  60^ 

And  send  them  after  to  supply  our  wants; 
For  we  will  make  for  Ireland  presently. 


E)vter  Bushy. 

Bushy,  wliat  news? 

Bmhtf.  Okl  John  of  Gaunt  is  grievous  sick, ' 
my  lord, 
Suddenly  tfiken;  and  liath  sent  post  haste 
To  entreat  your  majesty  to  visit  him. 

K.  liidi.  Where  lies  heV  > 

Rushy.  At  Ely  House.  / 

A'.  Ruh.  Now  put  it,  God,  in  the  physician's/ 

mind  / 

To  help  him  to  his  grave  immediately !  60  ( 

The  lining  of  his  coffers  shall  make  coats  t 

To  deck  our  soldiers  for  these  Irish  wai's. — 

Come,  gentlemen,  let's  all  go  visit  him: 

Pray  God  we  nuiy  make  haste,  and  come  too 


late! 
AIL  Amen. 


\ 


\Exe.unL  ] ; 


ACT    II. 


Scene  I.     London.     A  room  in  Ely  Hotisfj 

Iloiborn. 

JoHX  OF  Gaunt  net  on  couch;  the  Duke  of 
York,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and 
others  standing  hy  him. 

Gaunt.  Will   the  king  come,  that  I  may 
breathe  my  last 
In  wholesome  counsel  to  his  linstaid*  youth? 

1  Doubt,  matter  of  doubt      >  Underbeariiig,  enduring. 

*  Expedient,  expeditious. 

«  Maiiage,  nuinagemeut ;  lettled  pUni.    •  Fcr,  became. 


Vork.  Vex  not  yourself,  nor  strive  not  with 

your  breath;  3 

For  all  in  vaui  comes  coiuisel  to  his  ear. 
Gaunt.  O,  but  they  say  the  tongues  of  dying 

men 
Enforce  attention  like  deej)  harmony: 
Q Where  words  are  scarce,  they  are  seldom' 

s])ent  in  vain,  ^ 

For  they  breathe  truth   that  breathe  their  ^ 

words  in  pain.  ( 


•  Unsiaid,  fickle. 
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ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


KING  RICHARD  11. 


ACT  II.  S«at  I 


^He  that  no  more  must  say  is  listeii'd  more 
^     Tliaji  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taught 

<  toglose;^  10 
More  are  men's  ends  mark'd  than  their  lives 

before: 
The  setting  sun,  and  music  at  the  close,^ 
/  As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last, 
/Writ  in  remembrance  more  than  things  long 
i         past:] 
Though  Richard  my  life's  coimsel  would  not 

hear, 
My  death's  sad  tale  may  yet  undeaf  his  ear.^ 
VorL  No;  it  is  stopp'd  with  other  flatt'riiig 
sounds, 
<T  As,*  praises  of  his  state:  then  there  are  found 

<  Lascivious  metres,  to  whase  venom  sound 
<The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen;     20 

<  Report  of  fashions  in  proud  Italy, 

S  Whose  maimers  still  oiu-  tardy  apish  nation 
^  Limps  after  in  Uase  imitation. 
i  Where  doth  the  world  thrust  forth  a  vanity, — 
J  So  be  it  new,  there's  no  respect^  how  vile, — 
^Tliat  is  not  quickly  buzz'd®  into  his  ears?] 
Then  all  too  Lite  comes  counsel  to  be  heard. 
Where  will  doth  mutiny  with  wit's  regard.^ 
TDirect  not  him  whose  way  himself  will  choose: 
(Tis  breath  thou  lack'st,  and  that  breath  wilt 
f         thou  lose.  ]  30 

Gaunt.  Methinks    I    am    a    prophet   new 
inspii-'d, 
And  thus,  expiring,  do  foretell  of  him : 
His  rash  tierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  List, 
For  violent  tires  soon  burn  out  themselves; 
T  Small  showers  last  long,  but  sudden  storms 

<  are  short; 

'  He  tires  betimes  that  s})ur8  t<x)  fast  betimes; 

c  With  eager  f  ceding  foo<l  doth  clioke  the  feeder:] 
Light  vanity,  insiitiate  connorant. 
Consuming  means,  soon  preys  upon  itself. 
Tills  YoyA  throne  of  kings,  this  sccptei-'d  isle, 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars,       41 
This  r>ther  Eden,  demi-jjaradise, 
Tills  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  hei-self 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war; 
This  haj)py  breed  of  men,  this  little  world; 


>  To  glont,  tii  flatter.  2  Close,  cadence. 

*  Undeaf  his  ear.  make  his  ear  no  longer  deaf. 

^  ^*  =  namely.       *  There  '*■  no  resjfect,  i.e.  no  one  cares. 

*  Duzz'd,  wliispered. 

'  Wit's  regard,  the  view  of  the  intellect. 
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Vrhis  precious  stone  aet  in  the  silver  sea. 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall. 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 

I   Against  the  envy^  of  leas  happier  lands; 
This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this 
England,  » 

f  This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings. 
Fear'd  by'  their  breed  and  famous  by*  their 

birth, 
[Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home,— 
For  Christian  service  and  true  chivalrv,— 
As  is  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry, 
Of  the  world's  ransom,  blessed  Marv^s  Sod;- 
This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear  dev 

land,] 
Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world. 
Is  now  leas'd  out — I  die  }>rononncing  it- 
Like  to  a  tenement,  or  pelting*^  farm:         • 
[  England,  bound  ui  with  the  triumphant  set. 
Whose  rocky  shore  beats   back   the  envious 

siege 
Of  watery  Neptune,  's    now  bound  in  rnith 

shame, 
With  inky  blots,  and  rotten  parchment  hoii«i>:] 
That  England,  that   was    wont   to   conqatr 

others, 
Hath  made  a  shameful  conquest  of  itself. 
Ah,  would  the  scandal  vanish  with  mv  life. 
How  happy  then  were  my  ensuing  death ! 

Enter  Kixo  Richard  atid  Queen,  Aumkrix 
Bushy,  Green,  Baoot,   Ross,   and  Wa- 

LOUGHBY. 

VorJi.  The  king  is  come:  deal  mildly  with 
his  youth; 
For  young  hot  colts,  being  rag'd,*^  do  rage  the 
more.  :j 

Qiieen.  How  fares  our    noble  uncle,  Lan- 
caster? 
A".  Jilch,  Wliat  comfort,  man  ?  how  is  *t  with 

aged  Gaimt? 
Gaunt,  [  O,  how  that  name  befits  my  com{x>- 
sition !  ^* 
Old  Gaunt  indeed,  and  gaunt  in  being  oM: 
Within  me  grief  hath'  kept  a  tedious  fast; 
And  who  abstains  from  meat,  that  is  not  gaunt  ? 
For  sleei)ing England  long  time  have  I  watchd: 


•  E>»pj/= malice. 
I®  Pelting,  paltry. 


•  J?i/=on  account  of. 
"  Rag^d,  aggravated.  proTokci 
1'  Compositiotif  bodily  state. 


ACT  II.  Soene  1. 


KING  RICHABD  II. 


ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


■'Watching  breeds   leanness,    leanness   is    all 
'.  gaunt : 

V  The  pleasure  that  some  fathers  feed  upon,  to 
'  Is  my  strict  fast, — I  mean,  my  children's  looks; 
'  And  therein  fasting,  hast  thou  made  me  gaunt: 
'  Gaunt  am  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  a  grave, 
?  Whose  hollow  womb  inherits^  nought  but 
>  bones. 

K.  Rich,  Can  sick  men  play  so  nicely-  with 
;  theii'  names  \ 

Gaunt.  No,  misery  makes  six)rt  to  mock 
itself : 
Since  thou  dost  seek  to  kill  my  name  in  me, 
I  mock  my  name,  gi'eat  king,  to  flatter  thee. 
K.  Rich.  Should  dying  men  flatter  with 

those  tliat  live  1 
Gaunt.  No,  no,  men  living  flatter  those  that 

die. 
K.  Rich.  Thou,  now  a  dying,   say^st  thou 
flatter  st  me.  oo 

Gaunt.  O,   no!   thou  diest,  though  I  tlie 

sicker  be. 
K.  Ric/i.  1  am  in  health,  I  breathe,  and  see 

thee  ill. 
Gau)U.  Now  He  tliat  made  me  knows  I  see 
theeiU;] 
111  in  myself  to  see,  and  in  thee  seeing  ill. 
Tliy  death-bed  is  no  lesser  than  thy  laud 
Wherein  thou  liest  hi  reputiition  sick; 
An<l  thou,  too  careless  ])atient  as  thou  art, 
Committ'st  thy  anointed  body  to  the  cure 
Of  those  j)hyaicians  that  first  wounded  thee: 
A  thousand  flatterers  sit  within  thy  crown,  loo 
Whose  compass  is  no  bigger  than  thy  head ; 
1 13  And  yet,  incaged  in  so  small  a  verge, 
!  The  waste  is  no  whit  lesser  than  thy  land.  ] 
O,  had  thy  grandsire,  with  a  i)rophet'8  eye. 
Seen  how  his  son's  son  shoidd  destroy  his  sons. 
From  forth  thy  reach  he  would  have  laid  thy 

sliame, 
Deposing  thee  Wfore  thou  wert  possessed, 
;[^  Which  art  possessed'  now  to  depose  thyself. 
Why,  cousin,  wert  thou  regent  of  the  world. 
It  were  a  shame  to  let  this  land  by  lease;    no 
;  But  for  thy  world  enjoying  but  this  land, 
Is  it  not  more  than  shame  to  shame  it  so?] 
Landlord  of  England  art  thou  now,  not  king : 

1  Inherit*,  possesses,  contains.        ^  Sieely,  fancifully, 
s  Poueta'd,  mail,  i)ossessed  by  a  deril :  there  Is  u  play 
upon  the  word  posteu'd. 


Tliy  state  of  law*  is  bondslave  to  the  law ;  lu 
And  thou — 

K.  Rich.  [Pointing  af  Oaunt]  A  lunatic  lean- 

witted  fool. 
Presuming  on  an  ague's  privilege, 
Dar'st  with  thy  frozen  admonition 
Make  pale  our  cheek,  chasing  the  ]*oyal  blood. 
With  fury,  from  his  native  residence. 
Now,  by  my  seat's  right  royal  majesty,        120 
Wert  thou  not  brother  to  gi'eat  Eilward's  son,^ 
This  tongue  that  runs  so  roundly®  in  thy  head 
Should  run  thy  head   from  thy  unreverent 

shoulders. 
Oaunt.  O, spare  me  not,  my  brother  Edwani's 

son. 
For  that  I  was  his  father  Edward's  son ; — 
[  That  blood  already,  like  the  pelican,  , 

Hast  thou  tapp'd  out,  and  drunkenly  carous'd:  ^ 
My  brother  Gloster,  plain  well-meaning  soul, — > 
Whom  fair  befal  in  heaven  'mongst  happy) 

souls  I —  ) 

s 

May  be  a  precedent  and  witness  good  130> 

That  thou  respecfst  not^  spilling  Edward's/ 

blood:]  $ 

Join  with  the  present  sickness  that  I  have; 
And  thy  unkindness  be  like  crooked  age, 
To  crop  at  once  a  too  long  wither  d  flower. 
Live  in  thy  shame,  but  die  not  shame  with 

thee : 
These  words  hereafter  thy  tormentors  be ! — 
Onvey  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave: 
Love  they*  to  live  that  love  and  honour  have. 

[Gatuit  is  home  off  on  couch  by  AttendanfSy 
followed  6?/  yorthumherland. 
K.  Rich.  And  let  them  die  that  age  and  siU- 

lens  have; 
For  both  hast  thou,  and  both  become  the  grave. 
York.   Beseech  your  majesty,   impute   his 

words  141 

To  wayward  sickliness  and  age  in  him: 
He  loves  you,  on  my  life,  and  holds  you  dear 
As  Harry  Duke  of  Hereford,  were  he  here. 
K.  Rich.  Right,  you  say  true:  as  Hereford's 

love,  so  his; 
As  theirs,  so  mine;  and  all  be  as  it  is. 


4  State  o/law,  legal  status  or  condition, 
s  Oreat  Edward's  son,  i.e.  the  Black  Prince,  Richard's 
father.  <  Roundly,  without  check. 

'  RettpecVst  not,  heedest  not. 
*  Love  thiy,  i.e.  let  them  lore. 
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ACT  II.  So«Hi  1.  KING  EICHABD  IL  act  il 

He-enter  Northumbbrland. 


North.  My  liege,  old  Gnunt  commends  him 
to  your  m»ji»ty.  uj 

K.  nich.  What  says  hel 

North.  Nay,  nothing;  all  is  said: 

His  tongue  is  now  a.  stringless  instrument; 
Words,  life,  and  all,  old  Lancaster  hatii  npent 


Tort.  Be  York  tlie  next  that  must  be  buik- 

Though  death  be  poor,    it    ends   a  tuortil 

A'.  RieL  The  ripest  fruit  first  falls,  uii  it. 
doth  he; 
His  time  is  spent,  our  pilgrimage  must  he.' 
So  much  for  that^ — Now  for  our  Irish  vta: 


We  must  supjJant  those  rough  nig-LeaJed' 

kema,' 
Which  live  like  venom,  where  no  venom  else. 
But  only  they  have  privilege  to  live. 
And  for*  these  great  affairadoasksomechnrge, 
Towards  our  aasistinice  we  do  seize  to  us      iw 
The  [ilate,  coin,  revenues,  aiid  movwkblea, 
Wliereof  our  uncle  Gaunt  did  stand  poaseas'd. 

J     [  I'ort.  How  long  sliall   I  be  patienti  ah, 

S         how  long 

iShall  tender  duty  make  me  suffer  wrong? 

iNot  Glister's  deatli,  nor  Hereford's  bauish- 

;Sot  (Jaunt's  rebukes,  nor  Kngland'a  private 
;         wrongs, 

jNor  the  prev'cntion  (if  [wor  Bolingbroke 
SAlMiut  his  marriage,  nor  my  own  disgrace, 
JHave  ever  made  nie  sour  ray  patient  cheek, 


Or  bend  one  wrinkle  on  lily  sovereign's  fii«.— 
I  am  the  last  of  noble  Edward's  sons,         n 
Of  whom  thy  father.  Prince  of  Wales,  was  firit; 
In  war  was  ne\-er  lion  rag'd  more  fierce. 
In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild, 
Thau  was  that  young  and  princely  geutl^mM- 
His  face  thou  hast,  for  even  so  look'd  he, 
Accomplish'd  with  the  number  of  thy  hiHin^; 
But  when  he  frown'd,  it  was  against  ibt 

French, 
And  not  against  his  friends;  his  noble  han-l  \~' 
Did  win  what  he  did  spend,  and  spent  not  tlui 
Which  his  triumphant  father^  Imnd  ha<i  V'"^: 
His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred  1^>I. 
But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kiu^ 
0  Bicliard !  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grirf. 
Or  else  he  never  would  compare  between. 
A'.  Jtich.  Why,  uncle,  what's  the  matjrr'] 
Yorl.  O  my  lii-gf. 

Pardon  nie,  if  you  please;  if  not,  I,  [JeasJ 
Not  to  be  pardon'd,  am  content  withaL 
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ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


Seek  you  to  seize  and  gripe  into  your  hands  189 
The  royalties  and  rights  of  banish'd  Hereford? 
Is  not  Gaunt  dead,  and  doth  not  Hereford  live? 
[^  Was  not  Gaunt  just,  and  is  not  Harry  true? 
Did  not  the  one  deserve  to  have  an  heir? 
Is  not  his  heir  a  well-deserving  son  ? 
Take  Hereford's  rights  away,  and  take  from 

Time 
His  charters  and  his  customary  rights ; 
Let  not  to-morrow,  then,  ensue ^  to-day; 
Be  not  thyself ;  for  how  art  thou  a  king 
But  by  fair  sequence  and  succession?  199 

Now,  afore  God — God  forbid  I  say  true ! — ] 
If  you  do  wrongfully  seize  Herefonl's  rights, 
f  Call  in  the  letters  patents  that  he  hath 
By  his  attorneys-general  to  sue 
His  livery,  and  deny  his  offei-'d  homage,  ] 
You  pluck  a  thousand  dangers  on  your  head. 
You  lose  a  thousand  well-disposed  hearts, 
And  prick^my  tender  patience  to  those  thoughts 
Which  honour  and  allegiance  cannot  think. 
K,  Rich.  Think  what  you  will,  we  seize  into 

our  hands 
His  plate,  his  goods,  his  money,  Jind  his  lands. 
York.  I'll  not  be  by  the  while:  my  liege, 

farewell:  211 

What  will  ensue  hereof,  there's  none  can  tell; 
[  But  by  2  bad  courses  may  be  understooil 
That  their  events  can  never  fall  out  good.  ] 

K,  Rich.  Go,  Bushy,  to  the  Eari  of  Wilt- 
shire straight : 
Bid  him  re|)air  to  us  to  Ely  House 
To  see*  this  business.     To-morrow  next 
We  will  for  Ireland ;  and  't  is  time,  I  trow : 
And  we  create,  in  absence  of  ourself,  219 

Our  uncle  York  lord  governor  of  England ; 
For  he  is  just,  and  always  lov'd  us  well. — 
Come  on,   our  queen:   to-morrow  must  we 

pai-t; 
Be  merry,  for  our  time  of  stiy  is  short. 

[flourish.     Exeunt  King^  (^neeriy  AumerUy 
Butihy^  OreeHy  and  Bagot. 
f  .Vorth.  Well,  lords,  the  Duke  of  L;incaster 

is  dead. 
JioM.  And  li\'ing  too;   for  now  his  son  is 
duke. 


>  Etitiie,  follow. 
3  By,  couceming. 


2  Prick,  spur,  incite. 
*  To  tee,  to  look  to. 


Willo.  Barely*  in  title,  not  in  revenue.         J 
North.  Richly  in  both,  if  justice  had  her^ 
right  i 

Ross.  My  heart  is  great ;  but  it  must  break 
with  silence. 
Ere 't  be  disburden'd  with  a  liberal  •  tongue.    / 
North.  Nay,  speak  thy  mind ;  and  let  him 
ne'er  speak  more  230 

That  speaks  thy  words  again  to  do  thee  harm! ; 
Willo.   Tends  thdt  thou  'dst  speak  to  the 
Duke  of  Hereford  ? 
If  it  be  so,  out  with  it  boldly,  man ; 
Quick  is  mine  ear  to  hear  of  good  towards 
him.  J 

Ross.  No  good  at  all  that  I  can  do  for  him ;  ? 
Unless  you  call  it  good  to  pity  him,  \ 

Bereft  and  gelde<l  of  his  patrimony.  ]  *  ^, 

North.   Now,  afore  God,  'tis  shame  such 
wrongs  are  borne 
[  In  him,  a  royal  prince,  and  many  moe 
Of  noble  blood  in  this  declining  Land.  ]        240^ 
The  king  is  not  himself,  but  Ixisely  led 
By  flatterers ;  and  what  they  will  inform, 
Merely  in  hate,  'gainst  any  of  us  all. 
That  will  the  king  severely  prosecute 
'Gainst  us,  our  lives,  our  children,  and  our 

heirs. 

^Ross.   The   commons  hath   he   pill'd^  with^ 

grievous  taxes,  \ 

And   lost  their  hearti*:   the  nobles  hath  he' 

fin'd  \ 

For  ancient  quarrels,   and    quite   lost  thfeirj 

hearts.  { 

Willo.  And  daily  new  exactions  are  devis'd,) 

As  blanks,*  benevolences, — I  wot  not  what :  250 i 

But  what,  o'  Goal's  name,  doth  become  of  this?^ 

North.  Wars  have  not  wasted  it,  for  warr'di 

he  hath  not,  ^ 

But  basely  yielded  ujwn  compromise  ^ 

Th*t  which  his  ancestors  achiev'd  with  blows:  j 

More  hath  he  spent  in  peace  tlian  they  in; 

wars.  •; 

Ross.  Tlie  Earl  of  Wiltshire  hath  the  realm ; 

in  farm.  ]  «; 

Willo.  The  king's  grown  bankrupt,  like  a 

broken  man. 


*  Barely,  only.  «  Liberal,  free,  unfettered. 

'  Pai'd,  pillaged. 

>  Blanktt,  promises  to  pay  certain  contributions,  tho 
amount  being  left  in  blank. 
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} 


Xorth,  Reproach  and  dissolutiou  hangeth 

o'er  him. 
R088.  He  hath  not  money  for  these  Irish 

wars,  269 

His  hurthenoiis  taxations  notwithstanding, 
But  by  the  robbing  of  the  banish'd  duke. 
North.  His  noble  kinsman :  most  degenerate 

king! 
But,  [lords,   we  hear  this  fearful  tempest 

sing, 
Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm ; 
We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails, 
And  yet  we  strike^  not,  but  securely*  perisL 
R088,  We  see  the  very  wreck  that  we  must 

suffer ; 
And  una  voided'  is  tlie  danger  now, 
For  suffering  so  the  causes  of  our  wreck. 
North,  Not  so;]  even  through  the  hollow 

eyes  of  death  270 

I  spy  life  peering ;  but  I  dare  not  say 
How  near  the  tidings  of  our  comfort  ia 

W'illo.  Nay,  let  us  share  thy  thoughts,  as 

thou  dost  ours. 
Ro8$,  Be  confident  to  speak,  Northumber- 
land : 
We  three  are  but  thyself ;  and,  speaking  so. 
Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts ;  therefore,  be 

bold. 
North.    Then  thus:   I   have  from  Port  le 

Blanc,  a  bay 
In  Brittjiny,  received  intelligence 
That  Harry  Duke  of  Hereford,  QRainold  Lord 

Cobham, 
[  The  son  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Arundel  ]        2S0 
That  late  broke  from  the  Duke  of  Exeter, 
His  brother.  Archbishop  late  of  Canterbury, 
Sir  Thomas   Erijingham,  Sir  Thomas  Ram- 

ston, 
Jolm  Norbury,  Robei-t  Watertou,  and  Francis 

Coint, 
All   these]  well   furnish'd   by  the  Duke  of 

Bretagne 
With  eight  tall  ships,  three  thousand  men  of 

war. 
Are  mjiking  hither  with  all  due  expedience,* 
And  ahortiv  mean  to  touch  our  northern  shore : 


1  Strike,  i.e.  strike  or  lower  our  sails. 

2  Securely,  i.e.  in  our  false  security. 

*  Uiiavoided,  unavoidable. 

*  Expedience,  expedition. 

41(5 


[[Perhaps  they  bad  ere  this,  but  that  ihej 

stay*  » 

The  first  departing  of  the  king  for  Ireland.]  { 
If  then  we  shall  shake  off  our  slavish  yoke, 
[Imp  out®  our  drooping   country's   bmken' 

wing. 
Redeem  from  broking  pawn*  the  blemish'd' 

crown. 
Wipe  oif  the  dust  that  hides  our  sceptre's  gilt 
And  make  high  majesty  look  like  itself,  J 
Away  with  me  in  post  to  Ha venspui^ ; 
But  if  you  faint,^  as  fearing  to  do  so, 
Stay  and  be  secret,  and  myself  will  go 
Boss.  To  horse,  to  horse !   ux^  doafats  to 

them  that  fear. 
Willo.  Hold  out  my  home,*  and  I  will  fint 

be  there.  lEi^etmL    m 

Scene  II.    A  room  in  Windkor  Ckulk, 

Enter  Queen,  Busht,  and  Baoot. 

Bvshy.  Madam,  your  majesty  is  too  oAck 

sad: 
You  promis'd,  when  you  parted  witiktbtkng, 
To  lay  aside  life-harming  heavineai^ 
And  entertain  ^^  a  cheerful  dispoeitioii.!^ 
Queen.  To  please  the  king,  I  did ;  i»  fiH* 

myself, 
I  cannot  do  it ;  yet  I  know  no  cause 
Why  I  should  welcome  such  a  guest  as  gik( 
Save  bidding  farewell  to  so  sweet  a  gueit 
As  my  sweet  Richard :  yet  again,  methinkst 
Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb, 
Is  coming  towards  me,  and  my  inward  soul 
With   nothing   trembles:    at   some  thing  it 

grieves,  12 

More  than  with  parting  from  my  lord  the 

king. 
Du^hy.  Each  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty 

shadows, 
Which  ^2  shows"  like  grief  itself,  but  is  not  »\ 
Q  For  sorrow's  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  teare, . 
Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects;      ( 


ft  Stay,  await.  *  Imp  ofU,  rep«lr. 

'  Broking  pawn,  the  pawnbroker. 

■  Faint,  are  faint-hearted. 

*  Hold  Wit  my  horse,  if  my  hone  hold  oat. 

>«  EnUrtain,  niaintaia  "  Ditpogition,  mood 

19  irAi«A=each  of  which.  »  SAotM,  looki. 


KING  RICHARD  II, 


iLike  pursp*ctfvea,  wliicli  rightly'  gaz'd  ujiou 
•  Show  nothing  but  coiifuaioii, — ey'U  awry 
■  DiatinguiMh  form  t  so  your  sweet  ma jerty,     m 
'Looking  awry  ujion  your  lord's  dejiarture, 
Ficda  Hbajieit  of  grief,  more  than  hiniaelf,  to 

it  is,  is   nought  but 


iWhich,  look'd 
'         ahadnwB 
?Of  what  it  is 


L  ]     Then,  thrice-gracioii 


Moi'e  than  your  lord's  Je]mrture  weep  not: 

Ot  if  it  be,  'tia  witli  false  sorrow's  eye. 
Which  for  things  tnie  weeps  things  imaginary. 
<^uteii.  It  may  be  bo;  but  yet  my  inward 

Persuades  me  it  is  otherwise :  howe'er  it  be, 
I  cannot  but  be  ga<l ;  so  heavy  sail,  30 

As, — though,  ou  thinking,  on  no  thought  I 
think,— 


Makes  roe  with  heavy  nothing  faint  and  alinnk. 
'      Q  Bathi/.  T  is  nothing  but  conceit,'  my  gra- 

'^      Queen.   Tia  nothing  less;'  conceit  is  still 

'  From  some  forefather  grief ;  mine  is  not  so, 
J  For  nothing  hath  begot  my  something  gi'ief ; 
'  Or  something  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve ; 
J  T  is  in  reversion  that  I  do  iMWsens ; 
J  But  what  it  is,  that  is  not  yet  known ;  what 
'  I  cannot  name ;  't  is  nameless  woe,  I  wot  ^  *0 


E.  It  la  ■nylhlng  but  (that). 


Eiaer  Green. 

Often.  God  save  your  majesty !   and  well 

met,  gentlemen : 

I  hope  the  king  is  not  yet  shipjj'd  for  Irehuid. 

Queen.  Why  lio]i'st  thou  so?  'tis  better  hojie 

lie  is; 

For  his  designs  crave  haste,  his  haste  good 

Then  wherefore  dost  thou  hope  he  is  not 
shipji'dl 
Qreeii.    [Tliat   he,  our   hoi>e,  might   havei 
retir'd*  his  power,  J 

•  RtUrd.  withilnmn. 


ACT  II.  Soene  2. 
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ACT  II-  Soeoe  1 


•  And  driven  into  despair  an  enemy's  hope, 
*!  Who  strongly  hath  set  footing  in  this  land :  ] 
The  banish'd  Bolingbroke  repeals*  himself, 
And  with  uplifted  arms  is  sjife  arriv'd  so 

At  Bavenspurg. 

Queen.  Now  God  in  heaven  forbid ! 

Oreen.  Ah,  madam,  't  is  too  true :  and  that 
is  worse, — 
The  Lord  Northumberland,  his  son  young 

Henry  Percy, 
The    Lords  of   Boss,   Beaumond,   and   Wil- 

loughby. 
With  all  their  powerful  friends,  are  fled  to 
him. 
Bushy.  Why  have  you  not  proclaim'd  North- 
umberland, 
And  all  the  rest  revolted  faction,  traitors? 
Green,  We  have :  whereon  the  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester 
Ilath  broke  his  staff,  resigned  his  stewardship, 
And  all  the  household  servants  fled  with  him 
To  Bolingbroke.  6i 

Queen.  So,  Green,  thou  art  the  midwife  to 
my  woe. 
And  Bolingbroke  my  sorrow's  dismal  heir : 
Now  hath  my  soul  brought  forth  her  prodigy, 
And  I,  a  gajsping  new-deliver'd  mother. 
Have  woe  to  woe,  sorrow  to  sorrow  joined. 
Bushy.  Despair  not,  madam. 
Queen.  Who  shall  hinder  me? 

I  wfll  despair,  and  be  at  enmity 
With  cozening  hope :  he  is  a  flatterer, 
A  parasite,  a  keeper  l)ack  of  death,  70 

Who  gently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life. 
Which  false  hope  lingers ^  in  extremity. 
Oreen.  Here  comes  the  Duke  of  York. 
Queen.  With  signs  of  war  about  his  aged 
neck : 
O,  full  of  careful^  business  are  his  looks! 

Enter  York. 

Uncle,    for    God's    sake,    speak    comfortable 

words. 
VorL  Should  I  do  so,  I  should  belie  my 

thoughts : 
Comfort 's   in   heaven ;    and   we  are   on   the 

earth. 


^  Repeals,  recalls. 
3  Care/ul,  anxious. 


3  Lingers^  causes  to  linger. 
418 


Where  nothing  lives  but  croflses,  care,  and 

grief. 
Your  husband,  he  is  gone  to  save  far  off,     st 
Whilst  others  come  to  make  him  lose  at  hoise: 
Here  am  I  left  to  underprop  his  Land, 
Who,  weak  with  age,  cannot  support  myself: 
Now  comes  the  sick   hour  that  his  soifeit 

made; 
Now  shall  he  try  his  friends  that  flattered  him. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  My  lord,  your  son  was  gone  before  I 

came. 
York.  He  was? — Why,  so! — ^go  all  whidi 
way  it  will ! — 
The  nobles  they  are  fled,  the  commons  cold. 
And  will,  I  fear,  revolt  on  Hereford's  side.— 
[To  the  Servant]  Sirrah,  get  thee  to  Plashj,  to 
my  sister  Gloster;  n 

Bid  her  send  me  presently  a  thousand  pooxitl : 
Hold,  take  my  ring. 

Serv,  My  lord,  I  had  forgot 

To  tell  your  lordship ;  I  came  by  to-day,  and 

call'd  there ; — 
But  I  shall  grieve  you  to  report  the  rest 
York.  What  is't,  knave? 
Serv.  An  hour  before  I  came,  the  duche* 

died. 
York,  God  for  his-  mercy  1   what  a  tide  of 
woes 
Come  rushing  on  this  woeful  land  at  <moe ! 
[I  know  not  what  to  do :  I  would  to  God,— 1« 
So  my  untruth*  had  not  provok'd  him  to  it,— 
Tlie  king    had   cut  off    m^    head   with  mj 

brother's!* — 
What,  are  there  posts   dispatched    for   L*- 

knd?— 
How  shall  we  do  for  money  for  these  wars?— 
Come,   sister, — cousin,   I    would    say, — i>ray. 

panion  me. —  ] 
[To  the  Servant]  Go,  fellow,  get  thee  home, 

provide  some  carts. 
And  bring  away  the  armour  that  is  there. 

[Ejcit  SerranL 

Grentlemen,  will  you  go  muster  men? — If  I 

know  how  or  which  way  to  order  these  affairs, 

thus  disorderly  thrust  into  my  hands,  never 


*  So  my  urUruth,  Ac.,  ue.  provided  that  my  disloj- 
alty,  <&c.  ^  My  brother^t,  le.  Gloster's. 


ACT  II.  Scene  3. 
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AOT  II.  Scene  3. 


^ 


believe  me.  Both  are  my  kinsmen : — the  one 
is  my  sovereign,  whom  both  my  oath  and  duty 
bids  defend  ;  the  other,  again,  is  my  kinsman, 
whom  the  king  hath  wrong'd,  whom  con- 
science and  my  kindred  bids  to  right:  well, 
somewhat  we  must  do.  [To  the  Qtceen]  Come, 
cousin,  I'll  dispose  of  you. — Gentlemen,  go 
muster  up  your  men,  and  meet  me  presently 
at  Berkley. — I  should  to  Plashy  too :  120 

But  time  will  not  permit ;  «all  is  uneven. 
And  every  thing  is  left  at  six  and  seven.^ 

[£j;eu)it  York  and  Qiceen. 
Q  Bmhy.  The  wind  sits  fair  for  news  to  go 
to  Ireland, 
But  none  returns.     For  us  to  levy  power 
Proj^ortionable  to  the  enemy 
Is  all  impossible. 

Green.  Besides,  our  nearness  to  the  king  in 
love 
Is  near  the  hate  of  those  love  not  the  king. 
Bagot.  And  that 's  the  wavering  commons : 
for  their  love 
Ijies  in  their  purses ;  whoso  empties  them   1:30 
By  so  much  fills  their  hearts  with  deadly  hate. 
Bush/.  Wherein  the  king  stands  genendly 

condemn'd. 
Bagot.  If  judgment  lie  in  them,  then  so  do 
we, 
Bec<iuse  we  ever  have  been  near  the  king. 

(Jreen.  Well, 
I  will  for  refuge  straight  to  Bristol  castle : 
The  Ei'irl  of  Wiltshire  is  Jilready  there. 

Bushy.  Thither  will  I  with  you ;  for  little 
office' 
The  hateful  commons  will  perform  for  us. 
Except  like  curs  to  tear  us  all  to  pieces. 
Will  you  go  %ng  with  us?  140 

Bagot.  No; 
I  will  to  Ireland  to  his  majesty. 
Farewell :  if  heart's  presages  be  not  vain. 
We  three   here   part  that  ne'er  shall   meet 
again. 
Buihy.  That 's  as  York  thrives  to  beat  back 

Bolingbroke. 
Green.  Alas,  |)oor  duke !  the  task  he  under- 
takes 
Is — numb'ring   sands,   and   drinking   oceans 
dry: 

i  Atiix  and  geven,  in  confiuiou.         >  Office,  service. 


Where  one  on  his  side  fights,  thousands  will 

fly.  147 ' 

Farewell  at  once, — for  once,  for  all,  and  ever.  ^ 

Bushy.  Well,  we  may  meet  again.  ' 

Bagot.  1  fear  me,  never.  ]  • 

[Ea^eufU. 

Scene  III.     The  Wilds  in  Gloucestershire. 

Enter  Bolingbroke  and  Northumberland, 

with  Forces. 

Boling.  How  far  is  it,  my  lord,  to  Berkley 

now? 
North.  Believe  me,  noble  lord, 
I  am  a  stranger  here  in  Glostershire : 
These  high  wild  hills  and  rough  uneven  ways 
Draws  out  our  miles,  and  makes  them  weari- 
some ; 
And  yet  your  fair  discourse  hath  [been  as 

sugar, 
Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable.     ■'■ 
But  I  bethink  me  what  a  weary  way  J 

From  Ravenspurg  to  Cotswold  will  be  found   ', 
In  Ross  and  Willoughby,  wanting  your  com- , 


pany. 


10 


Whicli,  I  protest,  hath  very]  much  beguil'd     , 
The  te<liousness  and  process'  of  my  travel : 
[But  theirs  is  sweeten'd  with  the  hope  to? 

have  ^ 

Tlie  present  benefit  which  I  possess ;  ^ 

And  hope  to  joy*  is  little  less  in  joy  ^ 

Than  hope  en  joj-^d :  by  this  the  weary  lords      ( 
Shall  make  their  way  seem  short;  as  mine  hath  ■. 

done  '' 

By  sight  of  what  I  have,  your  noble  company.]  [ 

Boling.  Of  much  less  value  is  my  company 
Than   your  good    words. — But    who  comes 

here  ? 
North.  It  is  my  son,  young  Harry  Percy,  21 
Sent  from  my  brother  Worcester,  whenceso- 

ever.* 

EiUer  Henry  Percy. 

Harry,  how  fares  your  uncle? 

Percy.  I   had    thought,  my  lord,  to  have 

learn'd  his  health  of  vou. 
North.  Wliy,  is  he  not  with  the  queen  ? 

«  Process,  long  course.  ■*  To  joy,  to  enjoy. 

*  Whenceaoevcr,  i.e.  from  whatever  place  he  may  come, 
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ACTIL  Seaael 


W 


Percy.  No,  my  good  lord ;  he  hath  forsook 
the  court, 
Broken  his  staff  of  office,  and  dispers'd 
The  iiousehold  of  the  kmg. 

North.  What  was  his  reason  ? 

He  was  not  so  resolv'd  when  last  we  spake. 
Percy.   Because    your    lordship    was    pro- 
claimed traitor.  so 
But  he,  my  lonl,  is  gone  to  Ravenspurg, 
To  offer  service  to  the  Duke  of  Hereford, 
And  sent  me  o'er  by  Berkley,  to  discover 
¥/Tiat  power  the  Duke  of  York  had  levied 

there; 
Then  with  direction  to  repair  to  Ravenspurg. 
Sorth.  Have  you  forgot  the  Duke  of  Here- 
ford, boy? 
Percy.  No,  my  good  lord,  for  that  is  not 
forgot 
Which  ne'er  I  did  remember:  to  my  know- 
ledge, 
I  never  in  my  life  did  look  on  him. 

iVorth.  Then  learn  to  know  him  now;  this  is 
the  duke.  40 

Percy.  My  gracious  lord,  I  tender  you  my 
service, 
Such  as  it  is,  })eing  tender,  raw,  and  young; 
Which  elder  days  shall  ripen,  and  confirm 
To  more  approved  sei-vice  and  desert. 

Boliiiy.  I  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy;  and  be 
sure 
I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy 
As  in  a  soul  rememb'ring  my  gcxxl  friends; 
And,  iis  my  fortune  ripens  with  thy  love. 
It  shall  be  still  thy  true  love's  recompense: 
My  heart  this  covenant  makes,  my  hand  thus 
seals  it.  50 

North.  How  far  is  it  to  Berkley?  and  what 
stir 
Keeps  good  old  York  there  with  his  men  of 
war? 
Percy.  Tliere  stands  the  castle,  by  yon  tuft 
of  trees, 
Mann'd  with  three  hundred  men,  as  I  have 

heaixl; 
And  in  it  are  the  Lonls  of  York,  Berkley,  and 

Seymour; 
None  else  of  name  and  noble  estimate. 

North.  Here  come  the  Loi*da  of  Ross  and 
Willi  >ughby. 
Bloody  with  spurring,  fieiy-red  with  haste. 
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JSnter  Ross  and  WiLLoroHBT. 

Baling.  Welcome,  my  lord&   I  wot  your  love 

pursues 

A  banisli'd  traitor:  ail  my  treasury  «e 

Is  yet  but  unf  elt  thanks,  which,*  more  enrich  d. 

Shall  be  your  love  and  labour's  recom}^Dse. 

Ross.  Your  presence  makes  us  rich,  most 

noble  lord. 
WUlo.  And  far  surmounts  our  labour  to  at- 
tain it 
Boling.  Evermore  thanks,  th'  exchequer  uf 
the  poor; 

Which,  till  my  infant  fortune  comes  to  yeanc 
Stands  for  my  bounty. — But  who  comes  hwf 


Etiier  Berkley. 

North.  It  is  my  Lord  of  Berkley,  as  I  fgatSL 
Berk.  'iAy  Lord  of  Hereford,  mj  meaige  b 
To  you — 
Boling.  [Interrupting  anffrUif\  Mj  aniwcr 
is — to  Lancaster;  rt 

And  I  am  come  to  seek  that  name  in  Englud; 
And  I  must  find  that  title  in  your  tongue, 
Before  I  make  reply  to  aught  you  say. 
Berk.  Mistake  me  not,  my  lord;  tis  notinj 
meaning 
To  raze  one  title  of  your  honour  out: 
To  you,  my  lord,   I  come, — ^what  loid  jw 

will,— 
Fn)m  the  most  gracious  regent  of  this  land, 
Tlie  Duke  of  York,  to  know  what  pricks- 

you  on 
To  take  advantage  of  the  absent  time,' 
And  fright  our  native  peace  with  self -born 
arms.  ^j^' 

Boling.  I  shall  not  need  transport  my  wonb 
by  you; 
Here  comes  his  grace  in  person. 

Enter  York  attended. 

My  noble  uncle !  [Kneelf. 

York.  Show  me  thy  humble  heart,  and  not 
thy  knee. 
Whose  duty  is  deceivable*  and  false. 
Boling.  My  gracious  uncle — 
York.  Tut,  tut!  graceme  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me: 

»  Which,  i.e.  my  treasury.  «  Pridct,  spuw. 

3  The  ab»ent  time,  te.  the  time  of  the  king's  abaeDce. 
*  Deceivable,  deceptive. 


ACT  II.  SoBoa  3. 

I  am  no  traitor's  iiiicle;  tliiit  word — "grace'' 
In  ail  ungivicioiiB  mouth  is  but  profane. 
Wby  Imve  those  banish'd  iui<l  forbidden  lega 
Dar'J  once  to  touch  a  dust'    of  England's 

ground )  »i 

But  then,  more  "why?" — why  have  they  dar'd 

to  Diarch 
So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bosom, 


KING  EICHARD  IL 


Frighting  her  pale-fac'd  viUages  with  war    M 
And  ostentation  of  despised  arms) 
[Com'st  thou  because  th'  anointed  king  is'' 
hence?  J 

Why,  foolish  boy,  the  king  is  left  behind,         j 
And  in  my  loyal  bosom  lies  his  power. 
Were  I  but  now  the  lord  of  such  hot  youth      ; 
As  when  brave  Gaunt  thy  father,  and  mywif, 


Reecu'd  the  Black  Prince,  that  young  Mars  of 

From    forth    the    ranks    of    many    thousand 

French, — 
O,  then  how  quickly  should  this  arm  of  mine, 
Now  prisoner  to  the  palsy,  ch&stise  thee, 
And  minister  correction  to  thy  fault  1 

Billing.  My  gracious  uncle,  let  me  know  my 

fault: 
On  what  condition  stjinds  it  and  wherein? 

J'orl:  Even  in  condition  of  the  worst  degree. 
In  gross  rebellion  and  detested  treason:  J 

1  A  due,  LI  ft  pirtlcta  of  dutt. 


Thou  art  a  banish'd  man;  and  here  art  come. 
Before  the  expiration  of  thy  time,  iii 

In  braving'  arms  against  thy  sovereign. 
Bollng.  As  I  was  banish'd,  I  was  baiiisb'd 
Hereford ; 
But  as  I  come,  I  come  for'  Lancaster. 
And,  noble  uncle,  I  beseech  your  grace 
Look  on  my  wrongs  with  an  indifferent'  eye: 
You  are  my  father,  for  methinks  in  you 
I  see  old  Gaunt  alive;  O,  then,  my  father, 
Will  you  [>ermit  tliiit  I  sliall  stand  conilemn'd 


ACT  II.  Scene  8. 


KING  RICHARD  IL 


ACT  ILSnml 


A  wand'riiig  vagabond ;  my  rights  and  royal- 
ties 120 
Pluck'd  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  given  away 
To  U{i8tart  until  rifts?  Wherefore  was  I  bom? 
If  that  my  cousin  king  be  King  of  £ngland, 
It  must  be  granted  I  am  Duke  of  Lancaster. 
/[[  You  have  a  son,  Aumerle,  my  noble  cousin; 
'Harl  you  first  died,  and  he  been  thus  trod 
',         down, 

'  He  should  have  found  his  uncle  Gaunt  a  father, 
^To  rouse  his  wrongs^  and  chase  them  to  the 

bay.  ] 
I  am  deni'd  to  sue  my  livery  here. 
And  yet  my  letters-patents  give  me  leave:  iso 
My  father's  goods  are  all  distrain'd  and  sold, 
And  these  and  all  are  all  amiss  employed. 
What  would  you  have  me  do?   I  am  a  subject, 
And  challenge  law:  attorneys  are  deni'd  me; 
And  therefore  personally  I  lay  my  claim 
To  my  inheritance  of  free  descent 

North.  Tlie  noble  duke  hath  been  too  much 

abus'd. 
Rom,  It  stands  your  grace  upon^  to  do  him 

right. 
}YUlo,  Base  men  by  his  endowments  are 

made  great 
York.  My  lords  of  England,  let  me  tell  you 
this: —  140 

I  have  had  feeling  of  my  cousin's  wrongs. 
And  lalx>ur'd  all  I  could  to  do  him  right; 
But  in  this  kind  to  come,  in  braving ^  arms, 
Be  his  own  carver,  and  cut  out  his  way. 
To  find  out  right  with  wrong, — it  may  not  be; 
And  you,  that  do  abet  him  in  this  kind. 
Cherish  rebellion,  and  are  rel^els  all. 

North.  The  noble  duke  hath  sworn  his  com- 
ing is 
But  for  his  own;  and  for  the  right  of  that  140 
We  all  have  strongly  sworn  to  give  him  aid ; 
And  let  him  ne'er  see  joy  that  breaks  that 
oath  I 
York.  Well,  well,  I  see  the  issue  of  these 
arms: 
I  cannot  mend  it,  I  must  needs  confess, 
Because  my  |x>wer  is  weak  and  all  ill  left:* 


^  11 U  wrongs,  those  who  wrong  him. 

*  It  stand*  your  grace  upon,  i.e.  it  is  your  grace's  duty. 

*  Braving,  dcHunt. 

*  III  Ir/t,  insulflciently  provided  with  the  neceasories  of 
war. 
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But  if  I  could,  by  Him  that  gave  me  life, 
I  would  attach^  you  all,  and  make  joa  stoop 
Unto  the  sovereign  mercy  of  the  king ; 
But  since  I  cannot,  be  it  kno^rn  to  you 
I  do  remain  as  neuter.     So,  fare  you  well; 
Unless  you  please  to  enter  in  the  castle,      i« 
And  there  repose  you  for  this  night 

Boling.  An  offer,  uncle,  that  we  will  accept: 
But  we  must  win  your  grace  to  go  with  us 
To  Bristol  castle,  which  they  say  is  held 
By  Bushy,  Bagot,  and  their  complices,^ 
The  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth. 
Which  I  have  sworn  to  weed  and  pluck  awaj. 

York.  It  may  be  I  will  go  with  you : — but 

yet  I  '11  pause; 

For  I  am  loath  to  break  our  country's  laws.  i«» 

Nor  friends  nor  foes,  to  me  welcome  you  are: 

Things  past  redress  are  now  with  me  past 

care.  [ExeusL 

[  Scene  IY.    A  camp  in  Wale$. 

Enter  Salisbubt  ajid  a  Welsh  Captai5. 

Cap.  My  Lord  of  Salisbury,  we  have  stard 

ten  days. 
And  hardly  kept  our  countrymen  together, 
And  yet  we  hear  no  tidings  from  the  king; 
Therefore  we  will  disperse  ourselves:  farewell 
Sat.    Stay    yet  another   day,   thou  tmstr 

Welshman: 
The  king  reposeth  all  his  confidence  in  thee. 
Cap.  T  is  thought  the  king  is  dead;  we  will 

not  stay. 
The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  witherd. 
And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven; 
Tlie  pale-fac'd  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth. 
And    lean-look'd    prophets    whisper    fearful 

cliange;  ii 

Rich  men  look  sad,  and  ruffians  dance  and  leap^ 
The  one  in  fear  to  lose  what  they  enjoy. 
The  other  to  enjoy  by  rage  and  war: 
These  signs  forerun  the  death  or  fall  of  kings. 
Farewell:  our  countrymen  are  gone  and  fled. 
As  well  assur'd  Richard  their  king  is  dead. 

[Exit, 
Sal.  Ah,  Richard,  with  the  eyes  of  heaTv 

mind 
I  see  thy  glory,  like  a  shooting  star. 


&  A  ttach,  arrest 


*  Ccmpliets,  accomplices. 


Scene  1. 
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ACT  lU.  Benie  2. 


he  base  earth  from  the  firmament !  20 
sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west, 
iig^  storms  to  come,  woe  and  unrest: 


Thy  friends  are  fled,  to  wait  upon  thy  foes;     f 
And  crossly'  to  thy  good  all  fortune  goes.        ' 


ACT    III. 


B  I.     Bolinghrok^s  camp  at  Bristol, 

JOLIXOBROKE,  YoRK,  NoRTHUMBER- 

Ross,    Percy,   Willoughby,    tcith 
',  aiid  Green,  prisoners. 

'.  Bring  forth  these  men. — 

id  Green,  I  will  not  vex  your  souls — 

eseutly  your  souls  must  part^  your 

es — 

>  much  urging*  your  pernicious  lives, 

re  no  charity;  yet,  to  wash  your  blood 

my  hands,  here  in  the  view  of  men, 

fold  some  causes  of  your  deaths. 

e  misled  a  prince,  a  royal  king, 

^  gentleman  in  blood  and  lineaments, 

mhappied*  and  disfigured  clean  :^     10 

e,  in  manner,^  with  your  sinful  hours, 

livorce  betwixt  his  queen  and  him; 

e  possession  of  a  royal  bed, 

ii'd  the  Ijeauty  of  a  fair  queen's  cheeks 

.rs  drawn  from  her  eyes  by  your  foid 

igs. 

a  prince  by  fortune  of  my  birth, 

the  king  in  blood,  anil  near  in  love, 

did  make  him  misinteri>ret  me, — 

op'd  my  neck  under  your  injuries, 

h'd   my  Englisli   breath   in  foreign 

is,  20 

le  bitter  bread  of  banishment; 

ou  have  fed  upon  my  signories,® 

i  my  j)arks,  and  f ell'd  my  forest  woods, 

f  own  windows  torn  my  household 
10 

t  my  imj)re8e,"  leaving  me  no  sign, 
I's  opinions  and  my  living  blood, 


iyuf,  foretellingr.  *  Cnmsly,  adversely, 

ait  *  Urgiruj,  dwelling  upon, 

fortunate. 

>ied,  made  unfortunate,  mined, 
ompletely.        *  In  manner,  !«.  in  a  manner, 
ft,  manors.  • 

lold  coat,  the  coat  of  arms  emblazoned  on  the 
"  Imprue,  a  device  with  motto. 


To  show  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman.  I 

This  and  much  more,  much  more  than  twice ; 

all  this. 
Condemns  you  to  the  death.  —  See  them  de- ; 

livered 
To  execution  and  the  hand  of  deatli.  30  \ 

Bushy.  More  welcome  is  the  stroke  of  death  •', 
to  me 
Than  Bolingbroke  to  England. — Lords,  fare-- 
welL  ; 

Greeii.  My  comfort  is  that  heaven  will  take ', 
our  souls, 
And  plague  injustice  with  the  pains  of  helL     ' 
Boling.  My  Lord  Northumberland,  see  them  \ 
dispatch'd. 

\^Exeunt  ^Northumberland  and  otJierSy' 
with  the  prisoners.  [ 

Uncle,  you  say  the  queen  is  at  your  house; 
For  God's  sjike,  fairlv  let  her  be  entreated: ^2  ; 
Tell  her  I  send  to  her  my  kind  commends; ^^ 
Take  si)ecial  care  my  greetings  l>e  deliver'd.     . 
York.  A   gentleman  of  mine  I   liave  dis-. 
pateh'd  40  - 

Witli  letters  of  your  love  to  her  at  large." 
Boling.  Tlianks,  gentle  uncle. — Come,  my 
lords,  away, 
To  fight  with  Glendower  and  his  complices:     ) 
Awhile  to  work,  and  after**  hoUday.  [Exeunt.'y^ 

Scene  II.     The  coast  of  Wales — a  castle 

in  view. 

Flourish  of  trumpets.  Enter  King  Bichard, 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Aumerle,  and  Sol- 
diers, with  colotirs. 

K.  Rich.  Barkloughly  castle  call  you  this  at 

hand? 
Aum.  Yea,  my  good  lonL    How  brooks 

your  grace  the  air. 


1*  Bntr^iUdf  treated.  i*  CcmtMnds^  greeiingi. 

^*  At  larffe,  expressed  at  length.     i&  AJter,  afterwards 
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After  late  toaring  on  tlie  breaking  Rean  ?  3 

K.  Rich.  Needa  must  I  like  it  well:  I  weep 

To  cUnd  upon  my  kingdom  once  again.— 
Dear  earth,  1  do  aalute  thee  with  my  hand, 
Though  rebeU  wound  thee  with  titeir  hotsea' 

As  a  loDg-parte<l  mother  with  her  child 
Flaya  fondly  with  her  tears  and  smiles  in 
meeting, 


So,  weeping,  muling,  greet  I  thee,  mj  eartli. » 
And  do  thee  favours  with  my  royftl  hank 
Feed  not  thy  aovereign's  foe,  my  gentle  tarCt, 
Nor  with  thy  sweets   comfort   his  raveimn 

But  let  thy  spidere,  that  suck  up  thy  Tenooi. 
And  heavy-gaited  toada,  lie  in  their  *ay. 
Doing  annoyance  to  the  treacherous  feet 
Whidt  with  usurping  steps  do  trample  thee: 

Yield  stinging  nettles  to  ni 


And  when  tliey  Enim  thy  I)OBom  pluck  a  flower. 
Guard  it,  I  pniy  thee,  with  a  lurking  adder,  so 
Whose  double   tongue   niiiy  with  a  mortal' 

Throw  death  upon  tliy  sovereign's  enemies. — 
Mock  not  my  senseless  conjuration,'  lords: 
This  earth  uhall  linve  a  feeling,  and  these  atones 
Prove  amiud  soUliera,  ere  her  native  king 
Shall  falter  under  foul  rebellion's  amis. 
Car.  Fear  not,  my  lord;  tliat  Power  that 
made  you  king 
Hatli  power  to  keep  you  king  in  spite  of  all. 
The  means  tliat  heaven  yieUla  must  be  em- 

j[And  not  neglected;  else,  if  heaven  would,  so 
iAnd  we  will  not,  heaven's  offer  we  refuse,] 
Tlie  prriffer'd  means  of  succour  and  retlress. 


Aui 


He  means,  my  lord,  that  we  a. 


Wliilst  Bolingbroke,  through  o 

Grows  strong  and  great  in  subetauce  and  in 

K.  Rkk.  Discomfortable* "  cousin  !  kuo»Mt 

thon  not 

That  when  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid 

Behind  the  globe,  and  lights  the  lower  woriiL 

Then  thieves  aud  robbers  tiuige  abroad  uu- 

In  murders  aixl  in  outrage  bloo<ly  here;       V> 
But  when,  fnim  under  this  terrestrial  ball. 
He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  enstt^m  piina. 

And  ilarta   his    light   through   ev'ry  guiltj 

Tlieii  murders,  treasons,  and  detested  smt. 


<  DueonyfoTltMi,  glllog  no  comfoiti  dtKounfiiic. 


ACT  III.  Scene  2. 
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ACT  III.  Scene  2. 


The  cloak  of  uight  being  pluck'd  from  off  their 
backs,  45 

Stand  bare  and  naked,  trembling  at  them- 
selves ? 
So  when  this  thief,  this  traitor,  Bolingbroke, 
Who  all  this  while  hath  revell'd  in  the  night, 
Whilst  we  were  wand'ring  with  the  antipodes, 
Shall  see  iis  rising  in  our  throne,  the  east,     50 
His  treasons  will  sit  blushing  in  his  face. 
Not  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  day, 
But  self-affrighted  tremble  at  his  sin. 
Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm*  from  an  anointed  king; 
The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose 
The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord: 
For  every  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  press'd* 
To  lift  shrewd^  steel  against  our  golden  crown, 
God  for  his  Richan.!  hath  in  heavenly  pay    60 
A  glorious  angel :  then,  if  angels  fight, 
Weak  men  must  fall,  for  heaven  still  guards 
the  right. 

EiUer  Salisbury. 

Welcome,  my  lord:  how  far  off  lies  your  power? 
Sal.  Nor  near*  nor  farther  off,  my  gracious 
lord, 
Tlian  this  weak  arm:  discomfoi-t  guides  my 

t^>ngue, 
And  bids  me  speak  of  nothing  but  despair. 
One  day  too  Lite,  I  fear  me,  noble  lord. 
Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  on  earth: 
O,  call  back  yesterday,  bid  time  return, 
And  thou  shalt  have  twelve  thousand  fighting 
men !  "O 

To-day,  to-day,  unhappy  day,  too  late. 
Overthrows  thy  joys,  friends,  fortune,  and  thy 

state: 
For  all  the  Welshmen,  hearing  thou  wert  dead, 
Are  gone  to  Bolingbroke,  dispers'd  and  fled. 
A  urn.  Comfort,  my  liege :  why  looks  your 

grace  so  i)ale? 
K.  Rich.  But  now  the  blood  of  twenty  thou- 
sand men 
Did  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  are  fled; 
And,  till  so  much  blood  thither  come  again. 
Have  I  not  reason  to  look  pale  and  dead  ? 
All  souls  that  will  be  safe,  fly  from  my  side;  80 

1  The  halm,  i.e.  the  consecrated  oil. 

s  Pressed,  i.e  impressed  (for  military  service). 

»  Shreiod,  sharp.  *  Xear -nearer. 


For  time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  pride.        si 
AuTn,  Comfort,  my  liege;   remember  who 

you  are. 
K.  Rich,  I  had  forgot  myself:  am  I  not  king? 
Awake,  thou  coward  majesty !  thou  sleepest 
Is  not  the  king's  name  twenty  thousand  names  ? 
Arm,  arm,  my  name !  a  puny  subject  strikes 
At  thy  great  glory. — Look  not  to  the  ground. 
Ye  favourites  of  a  king:  are  we  not  high? 
High  be  our  thoughts:  I  know  my  uncle  York 
Hath  power  enough  to  serve  our  turn. — 
But  who  comes  here  ?  90 

E}Uer  Scroop. 

Scroop.  More  health  and  happiness  betide 

my  liege 
Than  can  my  care-tun'd  tongue  deliver  him ! 
K.  Rich.  Mine  ear  is  open  and  my  heart 

prepar'd : 
The  worst  is  worldly  loss  thou  canst  unfold.* 
Say,  is  my  kingdom  lost?  why,  't  was  my  care; 
And  what  loss  is  it  to  be  rid  of  care  ? 
Strives  Bolingbroke  to  be  as  great  as  we? 
Greater  he  shall  not  be;  if  he  serve  God, 
We  '11  serve  Him  too  and  be  his  fellow  so:    99 
Revolt  our  subjects?  that  we  cannot  mend; 
They  break  their  faith  to  God  as  well  as  us: 
Cry  woe,  destruction,  ruin,  loss,  decay; 
The  worst  is  death,  and  death  will  have  his  day. 
Scroop.  Glad  am  I  that  your  highness  is  so 

arm'd 
To  bear  the  tidings  of  calamity. 
Like  an  unseasonable  stormy  day. 
Which  makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  their 

shores. 
As  if  the  world  were  all  dissolv'd  to  tears. 
So  high  above  his  limits  swells  the  rage       109 
Of  Bolingbroke,  covering  your  fearfid  land 
With  hard  bright  steel  and  hearts  harder  than 

steel. 
Wliite-beards  have  arm'd  their  thin  and  hair- 
less scalps 
Against   thy   majesty;    boys,  with   womei.'s 

voices, 
Strive  to  speak  big  and  clap  tlieir  female  joints 
In  stiff  unwieldy  arms  against  thy  crown : 
Thy  very  beadsmen  learn  to  bend  their  bows 


ft  The  worst,  Ac.  the  worst  (that)  thou  canst  unfold  is 
worldly  loss. 
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KING  RICHARD  IL 
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Of  double-fatal  yew  against  thy  state; 
Yea,  distaff- women  manage  rusty  bills 
Against  thy  seat:  both  young  and  old  rebel, 
And  all  goes  worse  than  I  have  power  to  tell. 
K,  Rich.  Too  well,  too  well   thou  telPst  a 

tale  so  ilL  121 

Where  is  the   Earl  of  Wiltshire?  where  is 

Bagot? 
What  is  become  of  Bushy?  where  is  Green? 
That  they  have  let  the  dangerous  enemy 
Measure  our  confines  witli  such  peaceful  steps? 
If  we  prevail,  their  heads  shall  i>ay  for  it : 
I  warrant  they  have  made  peace  with  Boling- 

broke. 
Scroop,  Peace  have  they  made  with  him  in- 
deed, my  lord. 
A".  Jiich,  O  villains,  vipers,  damn'd  without 

redemption ! 
Dogs,  easily  won  to  fawn  on  any  man !         130 
Snakes,  in  my  heart-blood  warm'd,  that  sting 

my  heart ! 
Three  Judases,  each  one  thrice  worse  than 

Judas ! 
Would  they  make  peace?  terrible  hell  make 

war 
Upon  their  spotted  souls  for  this  offence ! 
Scroop.  Sweet  love,  I  see,  changing  his  pro- 

perty,! 
Turns  to  the  sourest  and  most  deadly  hate : 
Again  uncurse  their  souls;  their  peace  is  made 
With  heads,  and  not  with  hands:  those  whom 

you  curse 
Have  felt   the   worst  of   death's   destroying 

woimd, 
And  lie  full  low,  grav'd  in  the  hollow  ground. 
Aunt.  Is  Bushy,   Green,  and   the  Earl  of 

Wiltshire  dead?  141 

Scroop.  Ay,  all  of  them  at  Bristol  lost  their 

heads. 
Aum.  Wliere  is  the  duke  my  father  with  his 

power? 
K.  Rich.  No  matter  where;  of  comfort  no 

man  sjjeak: 
Let 's  talk  of  gnives,  of  worms,  and  epitiphs; 
Make  dust  our  i)aper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Let's  choose  executors,  and  tidk  of  wills: 
And  yet  not  so, — for  what  can  we  bequeath, 


^  Tlis  property,  itsnnturol  quality. 
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Save  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground?     13( 
Our  lands,  our  lives,  and  all  are  Bolingbrokes, 
And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  dtath, 
And  that  small  model  ^  of  the  barren  eardi 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  boii€& 
For  God's  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground. 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings:— 
How  some  have  been  depos'd ;  some  shun  in 

war; 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  de- 

pos'd; 
Some  poison'd  by  their  wives ;  some  sleejang 

kill'd ;  ir.- 

All  murder'd : — for  within  the  hollow  crowii 
That  rounds^  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king 
Keeps  Death  his  court;  and  there  the  antic 

sits, 
Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp, 
Allowing  him  a  breath,*  a  little  scene, 
To  mouarchize,  be  fear'd,  and  kill  with  loi»k5; 
Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit,* — 
As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  life, 
Wei*e  brass  impregnable;  and  huniour'd  thu^ 
Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  ])in 
Bores  through  his  castle  wall,  and — fareweU. 

king !  \y 

Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and 

blood 
With  solemn  reverence :  throw  away  respeit. 
Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty, 
For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  whiW : 
I  live  with  bread  like  you,  like  vou  feel  ^"aut 
Like  you  taste  grief,  need  friends :  subjectoi 

thus. 
How  can  you  say  to  me,  I  am  a  king? 

Car.  My  lord,  ^dse  men  ne'er  sit  an«l  wail 

their  woes. 
But  presently®  prevent  the  ways  to  waiL     1:* 
QTo  fear  tlie  foe,  since  fear  oppresseth  strength. 
Gives,  in  your  weakness,  strength  unto  yi>ur 

foe; 
And  so  your  follies  fight  against  yourself. 
Fear,  and  be  slain;   no  worse  can  come  to 

fight:  7 
And  fight  and  die  is  death  destroying  death :  ! 


<  Model,  mould,  pattern. 

s  Rmindit^  surrounds.  *  A  breath,  a  hrict  time 

&  Self  a)id  vain  eoneeU,  i.e.  vain  self-conceit. 

«  Presently,  immediately. 

'  To  fight,  ie.  to  you  if  you  flght. 


^Where'    fearing   dying'    paja   deatli   iervile 

:  breath,  ]  185 

Aum.  My  father  hatb  a  power;  inquire  of 

And  learn  to  make  a  body  of 
A'.   ICkA.    Thou   cliid'st   m. 
Bolingbroke,  I  L-ome 
To  change   blowa  with  thee  for  ol 

doom. 
This  ague  tit  of  fear  is  over-blown , 
An  aisy  task  it  is  to  win  our  own  — 
Say,   Scroo|>,  wht^re  lies  our  uiii.]e 


KING   RICHARD  II. 

Discharge  my  follow ei 


well  — proud 


po 


-r( 


ith  his 

although  tby  looks  be 

iplexiun  of 


X  Speak  sweetly, 

:        «,r.] 

5     f-ci-ovp.  QMen  judge  by  tbe 

^  Ihe  Hky 

'.     Tbe  st:it«  and  inclination  of  tbe  day 

'So  may  you  by  my  dull  and  heavy  e\L, 

'■      ily  timgue  liath  but  a  heavier  trfle  to  sa)  ^ 
I  jilay  the  torturer,  by  aiuall  and  snnlP 
To   lengtheu   out    the   worst    th  it   nmst    be 
sjMiken :  1 19 

Your  uncle  York  ia  joiii'd  with  Bulingbroke, 
And  all  your  iiortherii  wi.stk'H  yielded  up. 
And  aU  your  southern  gentlemen  in  irms 
Ul>on  liis  jwrty. 

A',  /iich.       '     Tliou  liast  said  tnough  — 
[To   Afimfrle]    Beahrew   tilee,   CuUhiii,   wlllib 

diiUt  lead  me  forth 
Of'  that  sweet  way  I  was  in  to  desjiair' 
What  say  you  now?  what  comfoi-t  hive  we 

By  heaven,  I'll  bate  him  everlastingly 
That  bids  me  be  of  comfort  any  mi  re 
Go  to  Fhnt  castle ;  there  I  'U  pine  iway , 
A  king,  woe's  slave,  aliall  kingly  woe  obey  210 
That  power  I  have,  discharge;  and  let  tbem 

go 
To  ear'  the  land  that  bath  some  hope  to  grow. 
For  I  have  none :- — let  no  man  s))eak  again 
To  alter  this,  for  counsel  is  but  vain 
Anin.  My  liege,  one  word. 
A'.  Hir/i.  He  doea  me  double  wrong 

•  That  wounils  me   with  the  flattenee  of   his 
tongue. 


From  Kiehard's  uight 


I  Boliiigbi'oke's  fair 
[JExeuni. 


ACT  III.  Scene  3. 


KING  RICHARD  IL 


ACT  UL  SecM  1 


Scene  III.     Wales — before  Flint  Castle, 

Flourish  of  trumpets.  Enter  Bolinobrokk, 
York,  Northumberland,  AttendantSy  and 
Forces. 

Boling,    So  that  by  this  intelligence  we 
learn 
The  Welshmen  are  dispers'd,  and  Salisbury 
Is  gone  to  meet  the  king,  who  lately  landed, 
With  some  few  private  friends,  upon  this 
coast 
North,  The  news  is  very  fair  and  good,  my 
lord: 
Richard  not  far  from  hence  liath  hid  his  head. 
York.  It  would  beseem  the  Lord  Northum- 
berkuid 
To  say  "  King  Ricliard  : " — alack  the  heavy  day 
When  such  a  sacred   king  should   hide  his 
head! 
North.  Your  grace  mistakes  me ;  only  to  be 
brief, 
Left  I  his  title  out 

York,  The  time  hath  been,       lo 

Would  you  have  been  so  brief  with  him,  he 

would 
Have  been  so  brief  with  you,  to  shorten  you, 
For  taking  so  the  heail,^  your  whole  head's 
length. 
Boling.   Mistake  not,  uncle,  farther  than 

you  should. 
York.  Tiike  not,  good  cousin,  farther  than 
you  should. 
Lest  you  mistake :  the  heavens  are  o'er  your 
head. 
Boling.  I  know  it,  uncle,  and  dare  not  op- 
pose 
Myself  against  their  will. — But  who  comes 
here? 

Enter  Percy. 

Wliat,  Harry!  welcome:  will  not  this  ciistle 
yiekl  \  20 

Percy.   The   castle   royally  is  maim'd,  my 
lonl, 
Against  thy  entrance. 

Boling.  Royally! 
Why,  it  contains  no  king? 

Percy.  Yes,  my  good  lord, 

1  Taking  go  the  head,  te.  wo  taking  away  Richard's 
chief  title  of  king. 
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It  doth  contain  a  king ;  King  Kichaid  lies  s; 
Within  the  limits  of  yon  lime  and  stone: 
And  with  him  are  the  Lord  Aumerle,  \M 

Salisbury, 
Sir  Stephen  Scroop,  besides  a  clei^-man 
Of  holy  reverence ;  who,  I  cannot  learn. 
North,  Belike^  it  is  the  Biahop  of  Carlialc 
Boling,  Noble  lords,  ;: 

Go  to  the  rude  ri1)s  of  that  ancient  castk; 
Through  brazen  trumpet  send  the  breath  1^ 

parle 
Into  his  ruin'd  ears,  and  thus  deliver:^ 
Henry  Bolingbroke 
On  both  his  knees  doth  kiss  King  Richani'< 

hand, 
And  sends  allegiance  and  true  faith  of  heart 
To  his  most  royal  ]>er8oii ;  hither  come 
Even  at  his  feet  to  lay  my  arms  and  jii>wer; 
Provided  that  my  banishment  rejjeard,       ♦•' 
And  lauds  restor'd  again,  be  freely  granted : 
If  not,  I  '11  use  th'  advantage  of  my  jx)Wrr. 
And  lay  the  summer's  dust  with  8h«)wers  d 

blood, 
Rain'd  from  tlie  wounds  of  alaughterd  Eui:- 

lishmen : 
The  which,  how  far  off  from   the  miml  ^-f 

Bolingbroke 
It  is,  such  crimson  tempest  should  betlrench 
The  fresh  green  lap  of  fair  King  Richanl> 

land, 
My  stooping  duty  tenderly  shall  show. 
Go,  signify  as  much ;  while  here  we  man*h 
Ui)on  the  grassy  carpet  of  this  plain.  ^^ 

[Northumberland  afid  others  adranee  to 
the  castle  with  trumpets. 
Let's  march  without  the  noise  of  threat'ning 

drum. 
That  from  this  castle's  tatter  d*  battlement? 
Our  fair  appointments  may  be  well  j)eni»\l. 
[|Methinks  King  Richard  and  myself  shuiilil 

meet 
With  no  less  terror  than  the  elements 
Of  lire  and  water,  when  their  thund'riiig  »lu«i'k 
At  meeting  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heaven. 
Be  he  the  lire,  I  '11  be  the  yielding  water : 
The  rage  be  his,  whilst  on  the  earth  I  min 
My  waters;  on  the  earth,  and  not  on  him.]*^' 


»  Belike^  probably.  •  Dtliver,  proclaim. 

*  Tatter'd,  broken. 


ACT  III.  Scene  3. 


KING  EICHAKD  II. 


ACT  III.  Scene  S. 


March  on,  and  mark  King  Eichard  how  he 
looks. 

Parle  irithout,  and  answer  within.  Then  a 
flourish.  Enter  on  the  wails,  Kino  Eichard, 
thfj  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Aumerle,  Scroop, 
and  Salisbury. 

Percy.  See,  see,  King  Eichard  doth  himself 
appear, 
As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun 
From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east ; 
When   he  i>erceives  the  envious  clouds  are 

bent 
To  dim  his  glory,  and  to  stain  the  ti*ack 
Of  hi.s  bright  jKVssage  to  the  Occident.* 
■;      [|  York'.  Yet  looks  he  like  a  king:  behold, 
'<  his  eve, 

<  As  bright  as  is  the  eagle's,  lightens  forth 

<  Controlling  majesty:  alack,  alack,  for  woe,   70 
sTliat  any  harm  should  stain  so  fair  a  show!] 

K.    Rich.    [To    yorthumherland]    We    are 
amaz'd ;  and  thus  long  have  we  stooil 
To  watch  the  fearful  ])ending  of  thy  knee, 
Because  we  thought  oui-self  thy  lawful  king : 
And  if  we  be,  how  dare  thy  jVants  forget 
To  ])ay  their  awful  duty  to  our  presence? 
If  we  Ix"  not,  show  us  tlie  hand  of  (»od 
That  hath  dismias'd  us  from  our  stewardshij) ; 
For  well  we  know,  no  hand  of  l>lood  and  bone 
Can  gi'ipe  the  sacred  handle  of  our  sceptre,  so 
Unless  he  do  profane,  steal,  or  usurp. 
And  though  you  think  that  all,  as  you  have 

done. 
Have  torn  their  souls  by  turning  them  from  us, 
And  we  are  barren  and  bereft  of  friends ; 
Yet  know, — my  master,  God  omnipotent. 
Is  must'ring  in  his  clouds  on  our  behalf 
Armies  of  i)estilence;  and  they  shall  strike 
Your  children  yet  unboni  and  unbegot. 
That  lift  your  vassal  hands  against  my  head, 
And  threiit  the  glory  of  my  precious  crown.  90 
Tell    Bolingbroke — for    yond    methinks    he 

stands — 
That  every  stride  he  makes  ujx^n  my  land 
Is  dangerous  treason  :  he  is  come  to  ope 
The  purple  testament  of  bleeding  war ; 
But  ere  the  crown  he  looks  for  live  in  peace. 
Ten  thousand  bloody  crowns  of  mothers'  sons 


1  Occident,  west. 


Shall  ill  become  the  flower  of  England's  face,^ 
Cliange  the  complexion  of  her  maid-pale  peace 
To  scarlet  indignation,  and  bedew 
Her  pastures'  gniss  with  faithful  English  blood. 
Xorth.  [  The  king  of  heaven  forbid  our  lord ) 

the  king  loi '» 

Should  so  witli  civil  and  imcivil  arms  ^ 

Be  rush'd  ujxin !   No,  thy  thrice  noble  cousin] ' 
Harry   BoUngbroke    doth   humbly   kiss    thy 

liand; 
And  by  the  honourable  tomb  he  swears, 
That  stands  \i\yoi\  your  royal  grandsire's  bones, 
And  by  the  royalties  of  both  your  bloods, — 
[|  Currents  that  spring  from  one  most  gi-acious ) 

head, —  \ 

And  by  the  buried  hand  of  warlike  Gaunt,      \ 
And  by  the  worth  and  honour  of  himself,    no  > 
Comprising  all  that  may  be  sworn  or  said, — ]5 
His  coming  hither  hath  no  further  scope 
Than  for  liLs  lineal  royalties,  and  to  beg 
Enfranchisement  ininie<iiate  on  his  knees: 
Which  on  thy  royal  party  granted  once, 
His  glittering  anus  he  will  commend^  to  rust, 
Hi>s  ])iirbed  steeds  to  stables,  and  his  heart 
To  faithful  service  of  your  majesty. 
[This  swears  he,  as  he  is  a  prince,  is  just;        s 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  credit  him.]   120^ 
K.   Rich.    Northumberland,   sjiy,  thus   the 

king  returns : 
His  noble  cousin  is  right  welcome  hither; 
And  all  the  numl)er  of  his  fair  demands 
Shall  l>e  accomplisliM  without  contradiction : 
With  all  the  gracious  utterance  thou  liast 
Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  commends.* — 
[Northumberland  and  suit  return  to 
Rolimjhroke. 
[To  Aumerle^  We  do  debase  oui-selves,  cousin, 

do  we  not. 
To  look  so  poorly,  and  to  s[>eak  so  fair? 
Shall  we  call  l)ack  Northumberland,  and  send 
Defiance  to  the  traitor,  and  so  die?  lao 

Aum.  No,  goml  my  lord ;   let  s  fight  with 

gentle  words 
Till  time  lend  friends,  and  friends  their  help- 
ful swords. 
A'.  Rich.   O  God  I   O  God!   that  e'er  this 

tongue  of  mine, 

2  Thejloicer  of  Etigland't  face,  i.e.  the  flowery  surface 
of  England.  »  Commend,  give  up. 

*  Commends,  greetings,  compIimenU. 
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ACT  III.  SeeiM  8. 


KING  RICHARD  II. 


ACT  UI.  SccK  1 


That  Liid  the  sentence  of  dread  banishment  134 
On  yon  ]>roud  man,  should  take  it  off  again 
With  words  of  sooth  I*     O  that  I   were  as 

great 
As  is  my  grief,  or  lesser  than  my  name ! 
Or  that  I  could  forget  wlmt  I  Imve  been, 
Or  not  remember  wliat  I  must  be  now ! 
J[|Swell'8t  thou,  proud  heart?    I'll  give  thee 
;         scope  to  beat,  140 

;  Since  foes  have  sco]>e  to  beat  both  thee  and 
me.  ] 
Aum.   Northumberland   comes  back  from 
Bolingbroke. 

[Xorthumberland  and  *uit  again 
approach  the  castle  walls, 
K,  Rich.   What  must  the  king  do  now? 
must  he  submit  ? 
The  king  shall  do  it :  must  he  be  depos'd  ? 
The  king  shall  be  cont<;nted :  must  he  lose 
The  name  of  king?  o'  Crod's  name,  let  it  go: 
I  '11  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads, 
My  gorgeous  pilace  for  a  hermitage, 
J  [My  gay  apfKirel  for  an  almsman's  gown, 
^.  My  figui-'d  goblets  for  a  dish  of  wood,  ]       150 
My  sceptre  for  a  palmei''8  walking-staff, 
My  subjects  for  a  pair  of  carveil  saints, 
And  my  large  king<lom  for  a  little  grave, 
A  little  little  gi'ave,  an  obscure  grave ; — 
Or  I  '11  Ije  buried  in  the  king's  highway. 
Some  way  of  common  trade,^  where  subjects' 

feet 

May  hourly  trample  on  their  sovereign's  head ; 

For  on  my  heart  they  tread  now  whilst  I  live; 

And  buried  once,  why  not  upon  my  head? — 

^[Aumerle,  thou  weep'st,  my  tender-hearted 

]         cousin  I  100 

.We'll  make  foul  weather  with  despised  tears; 

^Our  sighs  and  they  shall  lodge^  the  summer 

'/         corn, 

And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land. 
Or  shall  we  plav  the  wantons  with  our  woes, 
/And  make  some  pretty  match  with  shedding 
I         teal's? 

'As  thus,  to  drop  them  still  upon  one  place, 
/Till  they  have  fretted  U8^  a  pair  of  graves 

1  Sooth,  Jlattery. 

'  Some  icay  of  common  trade,  i.e.  some  road  of  much 
trafflc. 
3  Lodije,  liiy;  l)eat  ilown  flnt  (as  the  wind  does). 
*  Fretted  t«,  worn  for  us. 
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Within  the  earth ;  and,  therein  laid,— "There 

lies 
Two  kinsmen  digged  *  their  graves  with  ▼etrj- 

ing  eyes." 
Would  not  this  ill  do  weU  ?— Well  well  I 

see]  :■■' 

I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  laugh  at  me.— 
[To  ^Northumberland]    Most   mighty  fffifice. 

my  Lord  Northumberland, 
What  says  King  Bolingbroke  ?  will  hia  nutjotj 
Give  Eichard  leave  to  live  till  Bichaid  die! 
You  make  a  leg,*  and  Bolingbroke  mjnvf, 
NortL  My  lord,  in  the  base  court  k»  dotb 

attend 
To  speak  with  you ;  may  it  pleuw  joitiMK 

down. 
A'.  Rich.   Down,  down  I  comA;  Wm^ 

t'ring  Phaethon, 
Wanting  the  manage  of  ^  unmljr  jadML 
[|  In  the  base  court?    Baae  oouit^  iriaivliiip 

grow  base,  i* 

To  come  at  traitors'  caUs  and  do  thcM  pBBt 
In  the  base  court?  Comedown)  DoviiyCont' 

down,  king ! 
For  night-owls  shriek  where  moontiQg  lii^ 

should  sing.  [ExeufU  fnm  lAoff^ 

Doling.  What  says  his  majesty? 
North.  Sorrow  and  gnxi  of  bent 

Makes  him  speak  fondly,^  like  a  frantic  man: 
Yet  he  is  come.  ] 

Enter  King  Richard  and  Attendants  Motr. 

Doling.  Stand  all  apart^ 
And  show  fair  duty  to  his  majesty. 

[He  kneds  dor^ 
My  gracious  lord, — 

A'.   Rich.    Fair   cousin,   you    debase  your 
princely  knee  \^ 

To  make  the  base  earth  proud  with  kissing  it: 
Me  rather  had*  my  heart  might  feel  your  love 
Than  my  unpleas'd  eye  see  your  courtesy. 
Up,  cousin,  up ; — your  heart  is  up,  I  know. 
Thus  high  at  least  [Touching  his  otr/i  hettdX 
although  your  knee  be  low. 
Doling.  My  gracious  lord,  I  come  but  for 
mine  own. 


*  Digg'd = who  digged. 

^  Make  a  leg,  i.e.  make  a  bow.  or  curtsey. 

'  Matiage  of,  control  of.  •  Fondly,  foolishly. 

>  Afe  rather  had,  i.e.  I  had  rather. 


ACT  Itl.  ^ane  3. 


KING  RICHARD  11. 


A'.  RUk.   Your  own   ill  yours,  and   I   am 
yours,  and  all. 

Boliiuf.  So  far  be  mine,  my  moet  redoubted 
lonl. 
Is  my  true  aerviw  ali.'Ul  deserve  your  love, 

A".  Rich.  Well  you  deserve: — tliey  well  de- 
serve to  have,  20* 


That  know  the  atxong'st  and  surest  way  to 
get.—  SOI 

Uncle,  give  me  your  hand  ;  nay,iiry  your  eyes; 
Tears  show  tlieir  love,  but  want  llieir  remedies. 
OousMi,  I  am  tiKi  young  to  be  your  father. 
Though  you  are  old  enough  to  be  my  heir. 
What  you  will  have,  I  '11  give,  and  willing  too; 


For  do  we  muHt  wliiil  fore. 
Set  on '  towards  Lonilon  ;-- 

Boling.   Vea,  my  good  lor<l. 

K.  Rkh.  Tlion  I  must  not  say  no. 

[Flmirith.     Exeunt. 

Scene  IV.     Lnnglmj.     The  Dide  of  IVi^. 

garden. 
Eater  the  Queen  and  tiro  Ladiei. 
Queen.   What  sport  shall  we  devise  here  in 
this  garden. 
To  drive  away  the  heavy  thought  of  carel 

'  Set  on,  laid  forward. 


JakIi/.  .Miidrtiii,  w 
(^»:-en.  Twill  m; 
full  of  niliH, 
And  that  my  f<.irtune  nms  against  the  bias. 
Laili/.  Madam,  we'll  dance. 
Qaeen.  My  legs  can  keep  n 
light. 
When  my  poor  heart  i 

grief: 
Tlierefore,  no  dancing,  girl ; 

L'ldi/.  Madam,  we  '11  tell  taiea.  10 

tjiicen.  Of  sorrow  or  of  joy? 
Ladi/.  Of  either,  madam. 

Queen.  Of  ueitlier,  girl: 
For  if  (tf  joy,  being  altogether  waiting, 
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other  sport 


-rr      —  i 


-♦   ■  .-.r.    .  ■ 


r'// 


KING  RICHARD   II. 


ACT  II 


Divine  his  downfall  1    Say,  where,  when,  ajid 

Cam'at  thou  by  this  ill  tidingal  speak,  Uiou 

wretch.  90 

Qard.  Pardon  me,  madam:  little  joy  have  I 

To  breathe  this  news ;  yet  what  I  say  is  true. 


King  Richard,  he  is  in  the  mighty  hold         SS 
Of    Bolingbroke :    their    fortunes    both    are 

weigh'd : 
In  your  lord's  scale  is  nothing  but  himself. 
And  some  few  vanities  that  make  him  light; 
But  in  the  balance  of  great  Bolingbroke, 


Besides  hiniseU,  are  all  the  English  peers, 
And  with  that  odda  he  weighs  King  Richard 

down. 
Post  you  to  London,  and  yoti  'II  find  it  so ;    bo 
I  speak  no  more  than  every  oiie  doth  know. 
Queen.  Nimble  mischance,  that  art  ho  light 

I)oth  not  thy  embassage  belong  to  me. 
And  am  I  last  that  knows  it?  O,  thou  think'st 
To  serve  me  last,  that  I  may  longest  keep 
Thy  sorrow  in  my  breast     Come,  ladies,  go, 
To  meet  at  London  London's  king  in  woe. 
What,  was  I  Iwm  to  this,  that  my  sad  look 
Should  grace  the  triumph  of  great  Boling- 
broke? 


Gardener,  for  telling  me  these  news  of  woe,  lOO 
Pray  God  the  plants  thou  graft'st  may  never 

[Exeunt  Quern  ami  L„dUt. 
Gard.  Poor  queen;  so  that  thy  state  might 
he  no  woree, 
I  would  my  skill  were  subject  to  thy  curae. — 
Here  did  she  fall  a  tear;  here  in  this  phice 
I  'II  set  a  bank  of  nie,  sour  herb  of  grace : 
Hue,   e'en   (or   ruth,'   here   shortly  shall    be 

In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queen. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT  IV.  Some  1. 


KmG  RICHARD  IL 


ACT  IV. 


ACT  IV. 


Scene  I.     Loidon.    Westmintter  Hall. 

The  Parliament  astembM.  On  the  right  tide 
of  the  throne  {which  is  empty)  are  the  Lords 
Spiritual;  on  the  left,  the  Lords  Temporal; 
the  Commons  belme. 

Ent^r  BOLINOBROKE,  AUMERLE,  SURREY,  NOR- 
THUMBERLAND, Percy,  Fitzwater,  another 
Lord,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  the  Abbot 
OF  Westminster,  and  Attendants.  Offi/oers 
behind,  xcith  Baoot. 

\     [|  Doling.  Call  forth  Bagot 

/Now,  Bagot,  freely  speak  thy  mind ; 

^  What  thou  dost  know  of  noble  Gloster's  death, 

\  Who  wrought  it  with  the  king,^  and  who  per- 

{        form'd 

I  The  bloody  office  of  his  timeless*  end. 

I     Bagot.  Then  set  before  my  face  the  Lord 

Aumerle. 
<:     Doling.  Cousin,  stand  forth,  and  look  upon 
<         that  man. 

^     Dagot.  My  Lord  Aumerle,  I  know  your 
f         daring  tongue 

«;  Scorns  to  unsay  what  once  it  hath  deliver'd. 
( In  that  dead  time  when  Gloster's  de^ith  was 


J 


( 


plotted, 


10 


/ 1  heard  you  say,  "  Is  not  my  arm  of  length, 
<That  reacheth  from  the  restful  English  couit 
/As  fai*  as  Calais,  to  mine  uncle's  head?" 
!^  Amongst  much  other  talk,  that  very  time, 
<  I  heard  you  Kiy,  that  you  had  rather  refuse 
/•The  offer  of  an  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
^Than  Bolinghroke's  retuni  to  England  ;' 
<J  Adding  withal,  how  bleat  this  land  would  be 
<*  In  this  your  cousin's  death. 
<*     Aum.  Princes  and  noble  lords, 

SWliat  answer  shall  I  make  to  this  \)nse  man? 
^  Shall  I  HO  uuich  dishonour  my  fair  stars,       21 
/On  ecjual  terms  to  give  liini  cLastLsement? 
'Either  I  must,  or  have  mine  honour  soil'd 
^With  the  attainder  of  his  sland'rous  lijw. — 
J  There  is  my  gage,  [Thro  (ring  down  his  gloce] 
',  the  manual  seal  of  death, 

1  Wrought  it  with  the  king,  i.e.  worked  upon  the  king's 
ininU^^Mng  it  about.  -  Timelettg,  untimely, 

"^pronounced  hero  as  a  trisyllable. 
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That  marks  thee  out  for  hell :  I  say,  thou  litst. 
And  will  maintain  what  thoa  hast  said  isfik 
In  thy  heart-blood,  though  being  all  too  Ibk 
To  stain  the  temper  of  mj  knightly  swori 
Doling.  Bagot,  forbear;  thou  ahalt  not  take 
it  up.  91 

Aum^  Excepting  one,  I  i^rould  he  were  the 
best 
In  all  this  presence  that  hath  mov'd  me  so. 

Fitz.  If  that  thy  valour  stand  on*  sympathy/ 
There  is  my  gage,  Aumerle,  in  gage  to  thine: 

[  Throws  dotrn  hit  gtort 
By  that  fair  sun  which  shows  me  where  tboQ 

stand'st, 
I  heard  thee  say,  and  Tauntingly  thou  spak'st  it 
That  thou  wert  cause  of  noble  Gloster's  d«AtL 
If  thou  deni*st  it  twenty  times,  thou  liest; 
And  I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart* 
Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapier's  point 
Aum.  Thou  dar'st  not,  coward,  live  to  »c 
that  day.  41 

Fitz.  Now,  by  my  soul,  I  woulii  it  were  tliii 

hour. 
Aum.  Fitzwater, thou  artdamn'd  to  hell  for 

this. 
Percy.  Aumerle,  thou  liest;  his  honour  is  ai 
tnie 
In  this  appeal  as  thou  art  all  unjust;  ' 

And  that  thou  art  so,  there  I  thi*ow  my  gagv, 

[Throicing  down  hit  glvtt 
To  prove  it  on  thee  to  th'  extremest  point 
Of  mortal  breathing:  seize  it,  if  thou  dar'st 

Aum.  An  if  I  do  not,  may  my  hamls  rot  'A 
And  never  brandish  more  revengeful  steel  ^ 
Over  the  glittering  helmet  of  my  foe  I 

Another  Lord.  1  task  thee  to  the  like,  fur- 
sworn  Aumerle; 
And  spur  thee  on  with  full  as  many  lies 
As  may  l)e  holloa'd  in  thy  treacherous  ear 
From  sun  to  sun:  there  is  my  honour's  jiawn; 

[Thrmcing  down  his  glo*^ 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  darst. 
.    Aum.  Who  sets  me°  else?  by  heaven,  1 11 
throw  at  all:  [Throws  do  ten  hi*  other  glor>. 

*  Stand  on,  insist  on. 

*  Sympathy,  equality  (of  rank) 
^  Set*  me,  challenges  me. 


ACT  lY.  Scene  1. 


KING  RICHARD  11. 


ACT  IT.  Scene  I. 


I  have  a  thousand  spirits  in  one  breast, 
To  answer  twenty  thousand  such  as  you. 
Snrreif,  My  Lord  Fitzwater,  I  do  remember 
well  60 

The  very  time  Aumerle  and  you  did  talk. 
Fitz.  Tis  very  true:  you  were  in  presence^ 
then; 
And  you  can  witness  with  me  this  is  true. 
Snrrei/,  As  false,  by  heaven,  as  heaven  it- 
self is  true. 
I     Fitz.  Surrey,  thou  liest. 

Surrei/.  Dishonourable  boy  I 

rThat  lie  shall  lie  so  heavy  on  my  sword, 
^That  it  shall  render  vengeance  and  revenge, 
JTill  thou  the  lie-giver,  and  that  lie,  do  lie 
\  In  earth  as  quiet  as  thy  father's  skull :  m 

In  proof  whereof,  there  is  my  honour's  pawn; 

\Throic8  down  hi*  glove. 
Engage  it  to  the  triiil,  if  thou  darst. 

Fitz.  How  fondly*  dost  thou  spur  a  forward 
horse  I 
If  I  dare  eat,  or  drink,  or  breathe,  or  live, 
I  dare  meet  Surrey  in  a  wilderness, 
'And  Hpit  upon  him,  whilst  I  say  he  lies, 
/And  lies,  and  lies:  there  is  my  bond  of  faith, 
?To  tie  thee  to  my  strong  correction. 
/As  I  intend  to  thrive  in  this  new  world, 
^Aumerle  is  guilty  of  my  true  appeal : 
I  Besides,  I  heard  the  banish'd  Norfolk  say,    so 
J  That  thou,  Aumerle,  didst  send  two  of  thy 
\         men 

^To  execute  the  noble  duke  at  Calais. 
i     Aum,  Some  honest  ClinstLin  trust  me  with 
\         a  gage, 

\HhsX  Norfolk   lies:   here  do  I  throw  down 
>  this,  [Throicinfj  down  his  hood, 

[  If  he  may  be  repeal'd,"*  to  try  his  honour. 
'     Baling.  These  diiferences  shall  all  rest  under 
'         gage 

'',  Till  Norfolk  be  repeal'd :  repealed  he  shall  be, 
And,  though  mine  enemy,  restor'd  again 
To  all  his  lands  and  signories:  when  he 's  re- 

turn'd, 
Against  Aumerle  we  will  enforce  his  trial    oo 
;      Car.  That  honourable  day  sliall  ne'er  be 
',         seen. 
\  Many  a  time  hath  banish'd  Norfolk  fought 

1  In  pregenee,  in  the  presence-chuiuber. 

2  Fondly,  foolishly. 

*  Repeal'd,  recalled  from  banishment. 


For  Jesu  Christ  in  glorious  Christian  field,  98 
Streaming  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  cross 
Against  black  pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens; 
And  toil'd  with  works  of  war,  retir'd  himself^ 
To  Italy;  and  there  at  Venice  gave 
His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth, 
And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain  Christ, 
Under  whose  colours  he  had  fought  so  long.  lOO 

Doling.  Why,  bishop,  is  Norfolk  dead? 

Car.  As  surely  as  I  live,  my  lord. 

Doling.  Sweet  peace  conduct  his  sweet  soul 
to  the  bosom 
Of  good  old  Abraham  I — Lords  a])pellants. 
Your  diiferences  shall  all  rest  under  gage 
Till  we  assign  you  to  your  days  of  trial  ] 

Enter  York,  attended. 

York.  Great  Duke  of  Lancaster,  I  come  to 
thee 
From  plume-pluck'd  Richard;  who  with  will- 
ing soul 
Adopts  thee  heir,  and  his  high  sceptre  yields 
To  the  ix)8session  of  thy  royal  hand:  no 

Ascend  his  throne,  descending  now  from  him; 
And  long  live  Henry,  of  that  name  the  fourth! 
Doling.  In  God's  name,  I'll  ascend  the  re- 
gal throne.  [Takes  his  place  on  the  throne. 
[  Car.  Marry,  God  forbid  I — 
Worst  in  this  royal  presence  may  I  speak. 
Yet  l)est  beseeming  me  to  speak  the  truth. 
Would  G^xi  that  any  in  this  noble  presence 
Were  enough  noble  to  be  upright  judge       118 
Of  noble  Richard !  then  true  noblesse  would 
Learn*  him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong. 
What  subject  cjin  give  sentence  on  his  king? 
And  who  sits  here  that  is  not  Richard's  sub- 
ject? 
Thieves  are  not  judg'd^  but  they  are  by  to 

hear, 
Although  apjuirent  guilt  Ikj  seen  in  them; 
And  shall  the  figure  of  God's  majesty. 
His  ciiptain,  stewanl,  deputy-elect, 
Anointed,  crowned,  planted  mjiny  years, 
Be  judg'd  by  subject  and  inferior  l)reath. 
And  he  himself  not  present?    O,  forfeud  it, 

Gotl, 
Tliat,  in  a  Cliristian  climate,^  souls  refin'd  180 


*  Retired  himtelf,  withdrew.  »  Learn,  teach. 

6  Judy'd,  condemned.  '  Climate,  region. 
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KISO  hMMAllf  H 


Mr |y^-i  '^  HfrT»i:x •',  A«*r*:  *•  ii*x:, 7'/*.  *a-l  f^g; 

ktA  f  v^-./«r  4^*i»  ;r7'A:-  i'Jt  "^a  VxJL  v^-. 

l^lftSuJ  r,;«  « ,v.  £,r.  ^A  k.tA  with  kisA  ^Mi- 
lt ntA  ; 

'i^$3$A  >**?f<;  ;.',J^  /.%  a/yi  •LL»  U/,'l  >*«:  caJi'l 
/  ly:»(t  chil/Jf  ';h«J/J  a  chiJ/i r^rfi^  ^t;)'  Sk^rsthnil  yon 


^'m*0^. 


'■      iS'orth.   MVn  Jjav*:  ;,'/ti  Ar'^i*l^  >»ir;  afi#l,  for 

^yiy  \/nt\  of  \V<*triiiiiitt»-r,  U*  it  your  ch/irj^e 
{To  k«#?fi  hifii  Haf«;Jy  till  Win  day  of  trial. — 
^  May  it  phvuM;  you,  lor di*,  U/  j^nuit  th#.-  c-r^m- 
^         iiioiim'  Muit. 

'      hnliinj.  ]  F<;U;h  hiili«:r  iiicli;ir<l,  that  in  c^iiD- 
iiioii  vi<'W 

H<?  may  HurTcnJ^ir;  w^  w<;  hhall  yinrk'MikA 

Without  Huxj/i'iofi. 

)VW'.  I  will  U;  hiM  conduct.*      [A'xi^. 

I     [^  /hiiiif/.   I/inU,  you   that  h<tre  are  under 
/         our  arn-Ht, 
'  I'nx Minr  your  Mun-ticH  for  your  day«  of  an- 

/  HWV.V. 

'[7%  CurlUh']  Little  an-  wc  Ixrholding^  tf>  your 

''  loVl',  IJIO 

<  And  iiUJi;  l*K>kM  for  at  your  h«;li>ing  liandH. ^ 

///'  t'lifn'  VoiiK,  irlth  KicnAKD,  ami  Ojfficers 
ht'firitt'/  tin'  rroir/i  nitil  Hirpin'. 

K.  Kill.   A  lark,   why  am    I    m;nt  for  to  a 
kini,', 
Ik'fon*  I  \\ivs'v  Mh<M>k  ofV  the  rr^^ai  thou^dits 


•  f>/**rf'»f,  foul.  "^  Cinuhiri    cninluctor. 

■'  Ih'holiiiiKj     lit'hiildcn 

4'M\ 


ic 


snsL 


lAi  lAiftT  ace  inmi*cmfe 

Wbt' 


-^ji 
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.* 


ill  V  •. 

a.  Ill  bK 

fiod  askT*^  liat  kzxcrl- 
Ank  I  Vj^  fnisK 
i^Vjd  lEkTe  Uffr  riur' 

T<o  <»>  vitti  dfcrrkit  am  I 

Tbe  n«gfat>Mt  of  thy 
To  Heory  Boliiigivc^e:. 
iC  iTualL  Give 

bro^aki  to  Riek^vd^ 

hand,    tMTtdjiiff    it    Ifj 

coueiii,  seize  tbe  own; 
Od  tliL4  siiie  my  hamJ.  and  ca 
Now  is  this  gokirn  cruvr^like  a 
That  owefl^  two  bockeCA.  fillii^  a 
The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  ike  air. 
The  other  down,  ocseen  and  foD  of 
That  bucket  down  and  full  of  teais  an  I, 
Drinking  my  griefs,  whilst  Ton  nKMmt  vp  ^^ 

high. 
Bolinf/.  I  thought  you  bad  been  wiUinj:  to 

resign.  ■* 

A".  Jlich.    My  crown  I    am;   but  still  mj 

griefs  are  mine: 
You  may  my  glories  and  my  state  depoee. 
But  not  my  giiefs;  still  am  I  king  of  iht^sv. 
Boling,  Part  of  your  cares  you  give  me  with 

your  crown. 
K,  Rich.  Your  cares  set  up  do  not  pluck  niv 

cares  down. 
[|  My  care  is  loss  of  care,  by  old  care  done; 
Your  care  is  gjiin  of  care,  by  new  cire  won] 
The  cares  1  give  I  have,  though  given  away: 
They  tend°  the  crown,  yet  still  with  me  llifj 

Htfiy. 


*  Favours,  faces. 


«  Oiee*,  ovrns. 


«  Tend,  attrtiJ 


KING  RICHARD  II. 


Boling.  Are  you  contented  to  resign  tli 
crown  t  a 

K.   Rich.  Ay,  no; — no,    ay;  for  I  miu 
nothing  be; 
Therefore  no  no,  for  I  resign  to  thee. 
Now  mark  n  e  how  I  w  II    ndo  m}«elf  — 
I  give  tl  la  he    y  we  f,ht  from  off  ray  head 
And  this  unw  eld    eceptre  fr(  m  m    han  1 


The  pride  of  kingly  Bway  from  out  my  heart; 
With  mine  own  tears  I  waah  away  my  balro,' 
With  mine  own  hands  I  give  away  my  crown, 
With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  sacred  state, 
With  mine  own  bre.ttli  release  all  duty's  rit«8: 
All  pomp  and  n  ajesty  I  do  forswear;  211 

M>  ma  ore,  rents  revfimies  I  forego; 
Mv  acta,  decrees,  at  d  statutes  I  deny: 


ikM 

^m 

\ 

1 

■4 

*-•* 

ii.SK 

^w-w_    _ 

-".iS^ 

God  pardon  all  oaths  that  are  broke  to  nie  I 
God  keep  all  vows  unbroke  are  made  to  thee! 

<QMake  me,  that  nothing  have,  with  nothing 

5  griev'd, 

fAnd  thon  with  all  pleas'd,  that  haat  all 
achiev'd !  ] 
Long  mayst  thou  live  in  Richard's  sent  to  ait, 
And  soon  lie  Richard  in  an  e.irthly  pit!  zi9 
G'jil  save  King  Harry,  unkiiig'ii  Ricliard  says, 
And  send  him  many  years  ot  sunshine  days'. — 
What  more  rematnal 

jVorfh.  No  mote,  but  that  you  rea<l 

These  accusations,  and  these  grievoua  crimes 

[Oferiaij  a  papfr. 

Committed  by  your  person,  uml  your  followers, 


Agiiiiist  the  Htate  and  profit  of  this  land; 
That,  by  confessing  them,  the  souls  of  men 
May  deem  that  you  are  wortliily  depos'd. 
A',  likh.  Must  I  do  so?  and  must  I  ravel 

My  weav'd-up  tolly?  Gentle  Northumberland, 
If  thy  offences  were  upon  record,  230 

Would  it  not  sliame  thee  in  so  fair  a  troop 
To  read  a  lecture  of  themi    If  thou  wouldst,* 
There  shouldstthou  fin<l  one  heinous  article, — 
Containing  the  deposing  of  a  king. 
And  cracking  the  strong  warrant  of  an  oath,— 

1  Balui,  the  holF  11EI  n[  c<iii>»:nitloi>. 


ACT  TV.  Soone  1. 


KING  RICHARD  IL 


ACT  IV. 


\ 


Mark'd  with  a  blot,  damn'd  in  the  book  of 

heaven: — 
[  Nay,  all  of  you  that  stand  and  look  upon, 
Whilst  that  my  wretchedness  doth  bait  nff- 
)        self,- 
^  Though  some  of  you  with  Pilate  wash  your 

hands 

^Showing  an  outward  pity;  yet  you  Pilates  240 
$Have  here  delivered  me  to  my  sour*  cross, 
^  And  water  cannot  wash  away  your  sin.  ] 
North,  My  lord,  dispatch;  read  o*er  these 

articles. 
K,  Rich.  Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  I  can- 
not see: 
And  yet  salt  water  blinds  them  not  so  much 
But  they  can  see  a  sort'  of  traitors  here. 
Nay,  if  I  turn  mine  eyes  upon  myself, 
I  find  myself  a  traitor  with  the  rest; 
For  I  have  given  here  my  soul's  consent 
T'  undeck  the  pompous'  body  of  a  king ;     250 
Made  glory  base  and  sovereignty  a  slave, 
Proud  majesty  a  subject,  state  a  peasant. 
North,  My  lord, — 

K.  RicL  No  lord  of  thine,  thou  haughty*  in- 
sulting man. 
Nor  no  man's  lord ;  I  have  no  name,  no  title, — 
No,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  the  font, — 
But  'tis  usurped: — alack  the  heavy  day, 
That  I  have  worn  so  many  winters  out, 
And  know  not  now  what  name  to  call  myself  1 
O  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow,        260 
Standing  before  the  sun  of  Bolingbroke, 
To  melt  myself  away  in  water-drops  I — 
Good  king,  great  king,  and  yet  not  greatly 

good, 
An  if  my  woi'd  be  sterling  yet  in  England, 
Let  it  command  a  mirror  hither  straight, 
That  it  may  ahow  me  what  a  face  I  have, 
Since  it  is  bankrupt  of  his  majesty. 

Doling.  Go  some  of  you  and  fetch  a  looking- 
glass.  [Exit  an  Attendant, 
North.  Reiid  o'er  this  paper,  while  the  glass 

doth  come. 
K.  Rich.  Fiend,  thou  tornient'st  me  ere  I 
come  to  hell  I  270 

BoHng.  Urge  it  no  more,  my  Lord  North- 
umberland. 


1  Smir,  bitter.  «  Sort,  company. 

3  Pompous,  stately.  *  Haught,  haughty. 
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North,  The  commons  wiU  not  then  be  lat- 
isfi'd.  Tz 

K,  Rich,  They  shall  be  satisfied :  111  raJ 
enough. 
When  I  do  see  the  very  book  indeed 
Where  all  my  sins  are  writ^  and  that'»— mr- 
self. 

Re-enter  Attendant,  with  a  glau. 

Give  me  the  glass,  and  therein  will  I  read.— 
[Takes  the  gla9s  and  look*  initforn 
little  time. 
No  deeper  wrinkles  yet?  hath  sorrow  struck 
So  many  blows  u]X)n  this  face  of  mine, 
And  made  no  deeper  wounds? — O  flattering 

glass, 
like  to  my  followers  in  prosperity,  2» 

Thou  dost  beguile  me !    Was  this  face  the  face 
That  every  day  under  his  household  roof 
Did  keep  ten  tliousand  men?  was  this  the  face 
That,  like  the  sun,  did  make  beholders  wink! 
Was  this  the  face  that  fac'd  so  many  follies, 
And  was  at  last  out-fac'd  by  Bolingbroke? 
A  brittle  glory  shineth  in  Uiis  face: 
As  brittle  as  the  glory  is  the  face; 

[Dashes  the  glass  against  the  ground. 
For  there  it  is,  crack'd  in  a  hundred  shivers.— 
Mark,  silent  king,  the  moral  of  this  sport,  SQ 
How  soon  my  sorrow  hath  destroyed  my  face. 

JBoling,  The  shadow  of  your  sorrow  luth 
destroy'd 
The  shadow  of  your  face. 

K.  Rich,  Say  that  again. 

The  shadow  of  my  sorrow !  ha !  let 's  see: 
T  is  very  true,  my  grief  Ues  all  within; 
And  these  external  manners  of  lament 
Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief. 
That  swells  with  silence  in  the  torturd  soul; 
There  lies  the  substance:  and  I  thank  thee, 

king. 
For  tliy  great  bounty,  that  not  only  giv'st  soo 
Me  cause  to  wail,  but  teachest  me  the  way 
How  to  lament  the  cause.     1 11  beg  one  boon, 
And  then  be  gone  and  trouble  you  no  more. 
Shall  I  obtain  it? 

Boling.  Name  it,  my  fair  cousin. 

K.  Rich.  "  Fair  cousin?"   I  am  greater  than 
a  king: 
For  when  I  was  a  king,  my  flatterers 
Were  then  but  subjects;  being  now  a  subject, 


ACT  IV.  Scene  1. 


KING  RICHARD  II. 


ACT  V.  Soene  1. 


I  have  a  king  here  to  my  flatterer. 
Being  so  great,  I  have  no  need  to  beg. 

Boliiig.  Yet  ask.  810 

K.  Rick,  And  aliall  I  have? 

Boling.  You  shall. 

K.  Rich.  Then  give  me  leave  to  go. 

Boling.  Whither? 

AT.  Rich.  Whither  you  will,  so  I  were  from 

your  sights. 
Boling.  Go,  some  of  you  convey  him  to  the 

Tower. 
A'.  Rich.  O,  good!  convey?  conveyers*  are 
you  all, 
That  rise  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  king's  fall. 

\^Kxeunt  King  Richard^  some  Lordly 
and  a  Guard. 
Boling.  On  Wednesday  next  we  solemnly 
set  down 
Our  coronation :  lords,  preiwire  yourselves.   320 


821^ 


[  [ExeufU  all  except  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle^ 
the  Abbot  of  Westmitister,  and  Aumerle. 
Abbot.  A  woeful  pageant  have  we  here  be- 
held. 

Car.  The  woe's  to  come;  the  children  yet/ 

unborn  / 

Shall  feel  this  day  as  sharp  to  them  as  thorn.  !^ 

Aum.  You  holy  clergymen,  is  there  no  plot> 

To  rid  the  realm  of  this  pernicious  blot? 

Abbot.  My  lord. 
Before  I  freely  speak  my  mind  herein, 
You  shall  not  only  take  the  sacrament 
To  bury  mine  intents,  but  to  effect 
Whatever  I  shall  happen  to  devise. — 
I  see  your  brows  are  full  of  discontent,  { 

Your  hearts  of  son-ow  and  your  eyes  of  tears:  i 
Come  home  with  me  to  supper;  I  will  lay  ^ 
A  plot  shall  show  us  all  a  merry  day.  ]  > 

[Exeunt. 


I 
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ACT    V. 


Scene  I.     London.     A  street  leading  to 

the  Tower. 

Enter  Queen  and  Indies. 

Queen.  This  way  the  king  will  come;  this  is 
the  way 
To  Julius  Caesar's  ill-erected-  tower. 
To  whose  flint  bosom  my  condemned  lord 
Is  doom'd  a  prisoner  by  proud  Bolingbroke: 
Here  let  us  rest,  if  this  rebellious  earth 
BLave  any  resting  for  her  true  king's  queen. — 
But  soft,  but  see,  or  rather  do  not  see. 
My  fair  rose  wither:  yet  look  up,  behold, 
That  you  in  pity  may  dissolve  to  dew,  9 

And  wash  him  fresh  again  with  ti*ue-love  tears. 

Enter  Richard  and  Oiuird, 

Ah,  thou,  the  model  where  old  Troy  did  stand. 
Thou  map  of  honour,  thou  King  Richard's 

tomb. 
And  not  King  Richard;  thou  most  beauteous 

imi, 

I  Conveyen,  "to  conrey"  often  meant  "  to  steal;"  ao  by 
ctnveyert  he  means  thieves. 
*  IU-€reetedt  i.e.  erected  under  evil  auspices. 


W^hy  should  hard-favour'd^  grief  be  lodg'd  in 

thee,  14 

When  triumph  is  become  an  alehouse  guest? 
A".  Rich.  Join  not  with  grief,  fair  woman, 

do  not  so. 
To  make  my  end  too  sudden :  learn,  good  soul, 
To  think  our  former  state  a  happy  dream; 
From  which  awak'd,  the  truth  of  what  we  are 
Shows  us  but  this:  I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet. 
To  grim  Necessity,  and  he  and  I  21 

Will  keep  a  league  till  death.     [|  Hie  thee  to  > 

France  / 

And  cloister  thee  in  some  religious  house:  f 
Our  holy  lives  must  win  a  new  world's  crown,  ■* 
Which  our  profane  hours  here  have  stricken ' 

down.  ]  } 

Qu^en.  W^hat,  is  my  Richard  both  in  shape 

and  mind 
Transform'd  and  weaken'd?  hath  Bolingbroke 

deposed 
Thine  intellect?  hath  he  been  in  thy  heart? 
The  lion  dying  thrusteth  forth  his  paw, 
And  wounds  the  eailh,  if  nothuig  else,  with 

rage  30 

*  Hard-favour' dt  ugly. 
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To  be  o'er-power'd;'  and  wilt  thou,  pupil-like. 
Take  thy  correction  mildly,  kiw  the  rod,      J2 
And  fawa  on  rage  with  base  humility, 
Which  art  a  lion  and  a  king  of  beasts} 


K.  Ridi.  A  king  of  lieaats,  indeed;  if  aught 

but  ]}ea£tt(, 
I  ha<l  been  etill  a.  liapjiy  king  of  men. 
Good   Bometime   i)uet;ii,   preiinre  thee   hence 

for  France: 
Think  I  am  dead ;  nnd  tbat  even  here  thou 


As  from  my  death-bed,  thy  laat  liviag  \eK 
la  winter's  tedious  nights  ait  by  the  fire 
With  good  old  folks  and  let  them  tell  thnt 
Of  woeful  ages  long  ago  betid;' 
And  ere  thou  bid  good  uight,  to  quit  t 

griefs,' 
Tell  thou  the  lamentable  tale  of  me, 
And  Bend  the  hearera  weepiug  to  their  bi 
[For  why,'  the  aenaeleas   brands  will  i 

pathize' 
The  heavy  accent  of  thy  raoving  tongue, 
And  in  compoaaion  weep  the  fire  out; 
And  some  will  mourn  in  ashes,  some  cool-b 
For  the  deposing  of  a  rightful  king.  ^ 

EnUr  NoRTHL-VBERLAND  and  othert. 
Xorth.  My  lord,  the  mind  of  Bolingt 

ischang'd; 

You  must  to  Pomfret,  not  unto  the  To** 

And,  madam,  there  is  order  ta'en  for  yoa 

With  all  swift  Hpeed  you  must  «iray  to  Fr 

A'.  Rich.    Northumberland,     thou    la 

when;  withal 
Tl)e  mounting  Boliiigliroke  ascends  my  tlu 
The  time  Bhall  not  be  many  hours  of  age 
More  than  it  is,  ere  foul  sin  gathering  be 
Shall  break  into  corruption:  tliou  ehalt  tt 
Tliough  lie  divide  the  realm  ajid  give  the* '. 
It  i«  too  little,  helping  him  to  all;* 
And  he  shall  think  that  thou,  which  kM 

the  way 
To  plant  unrightful  kings,  wilt  know  a^ 
Being  ne'er  so  little  urg'd,  ajiother  way 
To   pluck    him   headlong    from    the  om 

[The  love  of  wicked  men  converts'  to  ttt 

That  fear  to  hate;  and  hate  turns  one,  or  b 

To  worthy'  danger  and  deserved  death ^ 

North.  My  guilt  be  on  my  head,  and  tl 


'Bad  men, 


Take  leave,  and  part;  for  you  \ 


*  To  quit  Iheir  griifi,  i.e.  to  nqDits  their  EiieT^ 

•^'DTK'Ay.beC.llH. 

>  Siim/iaHiii.  UHd  h«re  truBltiTcIf . 


KING  EICHAED  II. 


A.  twofold  marriage, — 'twiit  my  c 


And  yet  not  ho,  for  with  a  kiss 't  was  mnde. — 
/  [  Part  us,  NortLumbtrland ;  I  ttwants  the 
<  north, 

5  Where  ehiveriiig  cold  and  sickneBs  pines'  the 

?  My  wife  to  France :  from  whence,  set  forth  in 
J  pomp, 

( She  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet  May, 
< Sent  back  like  HallownwH  or  short'st  of  day.^ 
Queeii.  And  must  we  Ite  divided!  must  we 

A',  hick.  Ay,  hand  from  hand,  my  love,  and 
heart  from  heart. 


Qtteen.  Banish  ns  both,  and  send  the  king 

with  me. 
Xorth.  That  were    some    love,  but    little 

policy. 
^iieeit.  Then  whither  he  goes,  thither  let 


K.  Rich.  1 


I  two,  together  weeping,  make 


Weej)  thou  for  me  in  France,  I  for  thee  here; 
[|  Better    far   oiF   than,    near,   be    ne'er   tbe> 

Go,  count  tliy  way  with  aighs;  I  mine  with  \ 

groans.  ; 

Queen.  So  longest  way  shall  have  the  longest; 

A'.  Kick.  Twice  for  one  step  I  'II  gi'oan,  the ' 

way  being  short,  \ 

And  jiiece  the  way  out  with  a  heavy  heart.  ]  ', 


Come,  come,  in  wooing  sorrow  let's  be  brief. 
Since,  wedding   it,  there   is   such   length  in 

grief: 
One  kifia  shall  stoji  our  mouths,  and  dumbly 

Thus  give  I  mine,*  and  thus  take  I  thy  heart. 
[Then  Hu. 


Queen.  Give  me  mine  own  again;  'twere  no 
good  part 
To  take  on  me  to  keep  and  kill  thy  heart 

[They  tiu  again. 
So,  now  I  have  mine  own  again,  be  gone, 
That  I  may  strive  to  kill  it  with  a  groan,     loo 
A'.  Rick.  We  make  woe  wanton  with  this 
fund  delay: 
Once  more,  adieu;  the  rest  let  sorrow  say. 

[ExainL 
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ACT  V.  Scene  2. 


KING  RICHAKD  II. 


ACT  V.  SflBM  i 


QcESTE  II.     A  room  in  the  Duke  of  Fork's 

palace. 

Enter  Yo^k  and  his  Duchess. 

Duch,  My  lord,  you  told  me  you  would  tell 

the  rest, 
When  weeping  made  you  break  the  story  off, 
Of  our  two  cousins  coming  into  London. 
York,  Where  did  I  leave  ?^ 
Dv4:h.  At  that  sad  stop,  my  lord. 

Where  rude  misgovern'd  hands  from  windows' 

tops 
Threw  dust  and  rubbish  on  King  llichard's 

head. 
York.  Then,  as  I  said,  the  duke,  great  Bol- 

ingbroke, — 
Mounted  upon  a  liot  and  fiery  steed 
Which  his  aspiring  rider  seem'd  to  know, — 
With  slow  but  stately  ptice  kei)t  on  his  course, 
Whilst  all    tongues  cried  "God    save   thee, 

Bolingbroke!"  ii 

You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows 

spake, 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  visage,  and  that  all  the  walls 
With  painted  imagery  had  said  at  once 
"Jesu  preserve  thee!  welcome,  Bohngbroke!" 
Whilst  he,  from  the  one  side  to  the  other 

turning, 
Bareheaded,   lower  than  his    proud    steed's 

neck, 
Bespake  them  thus; — "I  thank  you,  country- 
men:" 20 
And  thus  still  doing,  thus  he  pass'd  along. 
Duch.  Alack,  poor  Richard !  where  rode  he 

the  whilst? 
York.  As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men. 
After  a  well-grac'd  actor  leaves  the  stage. 
Are  idly  2  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious ; 
Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's 

eyes 
Did  scowl  on  Richard ;    no  man  cried  "  God 

save  him ! " 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home: 
But  dust  was  thrown  \\\Km  his  sacred  heail;  yo 
Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  off, — 


1  Leave,  leave  off. 


Idly,  carelessly. 


His  face  still  combating  vriXh.  tears  and  smilei 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience,'—  si 
That  had  not  Grod,  for  some  strong  purpose, 

steel'd 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  kve 

melted. 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him. 
But  heaven  hath  a  hand  in  these  events* 
To  whose  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  cod- 

tents.* 
To  Bolingbroke  are  we  sworn  subjects  nov. 
Whose  state  and  honom*  I  for  aye  allow.     *■■ 
Duch.  Here  comes  mj  son  Aumerle. 
York.  Aumerle  that  was; 

But  tliat  LB  lost  for  being  Richard's  friend. 
And,  madam,  you  must  call  him  Rutland  now: 
I  am  in  parliament  pledge  for  his  troth 
And  lasting  fealty  to  the  neiMr-made  king. 

Enter  Aumerlk. 

Duch.  Welcome,  my  son :  who  are  the  vitv 

lets  now 
That  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-come 

spring? 
Aum.  Madam,  I  know  not,  nor  I  greatlv 

care  not : 
€k)d  knows  I  had  as  lief  ^  be  none  as  one. 

Y&rk.   Well,  bear  you  well*  in  this  new 

spring  of  time,  >' 

Lest  you  be  cropp'd  before  you  come  to  prim*'. 

What  news  from  Oxford?   hold  those  pa? 

and  triumphs?^ 

Aum.  For  aught  I  know,  my  lord,  thej  do. 

Y<yrk.  You  will  be  there,  I  know. 

Aum.  If  Grod  prevent  not,  ay;  I  suppo*  » 

York.  What  seal  is  that,  that  hangs  without 

thy  bosom! 

Yea,  look'st  thou  pale?  let  me  see  the  writing. 

Aum.  My  lord,  'tis  nothing. 

York.  No  matter,  then,  who  see  it 

I  will  be  satisfied ;  let  me  see  the  writing. 

xium.  I  do  beseech  yoiu*  grace  to  pardou  m^: 

It  is  a  matter  of  small  conwequence,  ^'^ 

Which  for  some  reasons  I   would  not  have 

seen. 

s  Patience,  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable. 

<  Contents,  plural  for  the  singular  content. 

ft  Had  as  lief  =  would  as  soon. 

«  Bear  you  tcell.  i.e.  conduct  yourself  with  prudence- 

7  Triumphs,  tuumaments. 
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ACT  V.  Soms  i. 

Tort.  Which  for  m 


KING  HICHARD  II. 

e  rensoHH,  sir,  I  m 


I   bimseUl    what   doth   he 


I  fear,  I  fear, — 

JMuA.  Wliat  shonid  you  fearl 

T  ia  nothing  but  aome  bond,  that  he  is  eatet'd 

For  gny  apparel  'gainst  the  triumph  day. 


I'ort.    Bound   U 
with  ft  bond 
That    be  ia    bound  to?     Wife,  thou  art  a 

fool- 
Boy,  let  me  aee  the  writing. 

Aum.  Beseech  you,  pardon  me;  I  may  not 


}'ijrt.  I  will  be  satisfied;  let  me  aee  it,  I  say. 

[/leplucli  the  documeiU  out  of  Aiimerl^t 

ho»om,  and  reads  it. 

Treason!  foul  treason! — Vilkinl  traitor!  slave! 

Dueh.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  {  73 

York.  Hoi  who  is  witliin  there! 

Eater  a  SerraiU. 

Saildle  my  horse. 

God  for  hie  mercy,  what  treai:hery  is  here! 

Duch.  Why,  what  is  it,  my  lord  1 

York.  Give  me  my  lioota,  I  say ;  saddle  my 

horse. —  [A!ci(  Sereant. 

Now,  by  mine  honour,  by  my   lite,  by  my 

troth, 
I  will  appeach^  the  villain. 

Duch.  What  is  the  matter? 

York.  Peace,  foolish  woman.  so 

'  Appta^.  Intorm  igalntt 


Dach.  I  will  not  peace.' — What  is  the  mat- 
ter, smif  »l 
Aum.  Good  mother,  be  content;  it  is  no 

Tlian  my  poor  life  must  answer. 
Jhwh.  Thy  life  answer! 

Yfirt.  Bring  me  my  boots: — I  will  unto  the 
king. 

Re-enter  Servant  idlh  booti. 
Duch.    Strike  him,'  Aumerle. —  Poor  boy, 

[To  iSerfaiit]  Hence,  villain!  never  more  come 
in  my  sight. 
Yort.  Give  me  my  boots,  I  say. 

[Exit  Servant. 
Ihteh.   Wliy,  York,  what  wilt  thou  do? 
Wilt  thou  not  hide  the  trespass  of  thine  own? 


ACT  y.  Scene  2. 
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Have  we  more  sons?  or  are  we  like  to  have?  90 
Is  not  my  teeming  date ^  drunk  up  with  time? 
And  wilt  thou  pluck  my  fair  son  from  mine  age, 
And  rob  me  of  a  happy  mother's  name? 
Is  he  not  like  thee?  is  he  not  thine  own? 

Tork.  Thou  fond  mad  woman, 
Wilt  thou  conceal  this  dark  conspiracy? 
A  dozen  of  them  here  have  ta'en  the  sacra- 
ment, 

[Striking  the  document  icith  his  hand. 
And  interchangeably  set  down  their  hands. 
To  kill  the  king  at  Oxford. 

Buch.  He  shall  be  none ;    99 

We'll  keep  him  here:  then  what  is  that  to 
him? 
YorL  Away,  fond  woman!  were  he  twenty 
times  my  son, 
I  would  appeach^  him. 

Buch,  Hadst  thou  groan'd  for  him 

As  I  have  done,  thou  wouldest  be  more  pitiful 
But  now  I  know  thy  mind ;  thou  dost  sus- 
pect 
That  I  have  been  disloyal  to  thy  bed. 
And  that  he  is  a  bastard,  not  thy  son : 
Sweet  York,  sweet  husband,  be  not  of  that 

mind : 
He  is  as  like  thee  as  a  man  may  be. 
Not  like  to  me,  nor  any  of  my  kin, 
And  yet  I  love  him. 

York.  Make  way,  unruly  woman!     no 

[Rvit, 
Buch,   After,  Aumerlel  mount  thee  upon 
liis  horse ; 
Spur  post,  and  get  before  him  to  the  king. 
And  beg  thy  pardon  ere  he  do  accuse  thee. 
I  '11  not  be  long  behind ;  though  I  be  old, 
I  doubt  not  but  to  ride  as  fast  as  York : 
And  never  will  I  rise  up  from  the  ground 
Till  Bohngbroke  have  i)ar(lon'd  thee.     Away, 
be  gone  I  [Exeunt, 

/      Q  Scene  III.      Windsor.     A  room  in  the 


castle. 


y  Enter  Bolinqbroke,  Percy,  and  other  Lords. 

/     Boling.  Can  no  man  tell  me  of  my  unthrifty 
/         son? 


J  Teeming  date,  i.e.  period  of  child-bearing. 
*  Apveach,  infomi  against 
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Tis  full  three  months  since  I  did  see  him 

last: —  : 

If  any  plague  hang  over  us,  't  is  he. 
I  would  to  Grod,  my  lords,  he  might  be  found: 
Inquire  at  London,  'mongst  the  taverns  tbei^ 
For  there,  they  say,  he  daily  doth  frequent^ 
With  unrestrained  loose  companions, 
Even  such,  they  say,  as  stand  in  narrow  kii«i 
And  beat  our  watch,  and  rob  our  paasengen; 
While  he,  young  wanton  and  effeminate  bc<v. 
Takes  on  the  point  of  honour  to  support      n 
So  dissolute  a  crew. 
Percy.  My  lord,  some  two  days  since  I  saw 

the  prince, 
And  told  him  of   those  triumphs  held^  at 

Oxford. 
Boling.  And  what  said  the  gallant  ? 
Percy,  His  answer  was, — be  would  unto  the 

stews, 
And  from  the  common'st  creature  pluck  » 

glove, 
And  wear  it  as  a  favour ;  and  with  that 
He  would  unhorse  the  lustiest  challenger. 
Boling,    As    dissolute    as    desperate;  yt^ 

through  both  i- 

I  see  some  sparkles  of  a  better  ho])e. 
Which  elder  years  may  happily  bring  forth.— 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

Ent^  Aumerle  hastily, 

Aum.  Where  is  the  king? 

Boling.  AIMiat  means 

Our  cousin,  that  he  stares  and  looks  so  wildly  • 
Aum.  God  save  your  grace !  I  do  bestrtb 
your  majesty. 
To  have  some  conference  with   your  gni« 
alone. 
Boling.  Withdraw  yourselves,  and  leave  us 
here  alone.         [Exeunt  Percy  and  Lord*. 
What  is  the  matter  with  oiu*  cousin  now  \ 
Auin.  For  ever  may  my  knees  grow  to  the 
earth,  » 

My  tongue  cleave  to  the   roof   within  my 

mouth. 
Unless  a  pardon  ere  I  rise  or  speak. 

Boling.   Intended   or  committed  was  tht 
fault? 


s  Frequent,  uied  IntransitiTely  (only  in  this  passa?«^ 
4  Utld,  to  be  held. 
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e  first,  how  heinous  e'er  it  be,  m 

h;  after-lore  I  pardon  thee. 

Tben  give  me  leave  that  I  may  turn 

man  enter  till  my  tale  I>e  done. 
.  Have  thy  desire. 

[.-luni«r^  ritet,  and  locit  the  door. 
[WMin]  My  liege,  beware:  look  to 
elf; 

it  a  traitor  in  thy  presence  there,     m 
.  Villain,  I  '11  niake  thee  safe. 

[/>ramHff. 
Stay  thy  reveogeful  hnnd ;  thou  hast 
aiue  to  fear. 

[Wiihm]  Oiten  the  door,  secure,^  fool- 
■y  king : 

or  love,  speak  treasuii  to  thy  face) 
'  door,  or  I  will  breiik  it  open. 
iiiigbrote  uiilockt  Ihf  i/oor,  and  after- 
irardt  luckt  U  a^aia. 

Eiitrr  York. 
.  What  is  the  mutter,  uncle !  Bi)eak ; 
breatlii  tell  lu  how  near  in  danger, 


This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digressing*  son.       w 

York.  So  aball  my  virtue  be  his  vice's  bawd ;  I 

And  ha  shall  spend  mine  honour  with  his^ 

shame,  ) 

As  t^iriftlesB  sons  their  scraping  fathers'  gold. ' 


I'it. 


Penise  thin  writing  here,  and  tlicm 

ion  that  my  haste  forbids  me  dhow,  x 
R«nirinWr,  iut  thou  read'st,  thy  |)io- 

int  me;  read  not  my  name  there; 
t  is  not  curifeilurate  with  my  liand. 
Twas,  villain,  ere  thy  tiaiid  did  set  it 

from  the  traitor's  bosom,  king; 
I  not  love,  begets  his  j>enitenoe; 
<  pity  him,  lest  thy  pity  prove 
t  tliat  will  sting  thee  to  the  heart 
.   O  heinous,  strong,  and  bold  con- 

ither  of  a  treacherous  son!  M 

eer,^  imniaciiLite,  luid  silver  foun- 

Mine  honour  lives  when  his  dishonour  dies,  ;Di 

ence  this  Hti'cani  through  muddy  jnu-       Or  my  sham'd  life  in  his  ditdionour  lies :  > 

Thou  kill'et  me  in  liis  life;  giving  him  bre&th.S 

Tlie  traitor  lives,  the  true  man  'a  put  lo  death.  5 

Diich.    [H'Min]   What   ho,   my   liegel   fori 

God's  sake,  let  me  iiL  \ 


d  his  current,  anil  detil'd  himself 
■flow  of  good  converts  to  bad, 
abundant  gootlness  shall  excuse 


1  Sic»rt,  csrelcw. 


•  Difr4Miag,  InugrcMlns. 
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Boling.  What  shrill-voic'd  suppliant  makes 
this  eager  cry?  75 

Duck,  \^\V%thin]  A  woman,  and  thy  aunt, 
great  king ;  't  is  I. 
Speak  with  me,  pity  me,  open  the  door : 
I A  beggar  begs  that  never  begged  before. 
Boling,  Our  scene  is  alter'd  from  a  serious 
thing, 

I  And  now  changed  to  "Tlie  Beggar  and  the 
King."  80 

iMy  dangerous  cousin,  let  your  mother  in: 
I  know  she 's  come  to  pray  for  youi*  foul  sin. 

[Aumerle  unlocks  the  door. 
York.  If  thou  do  pardon,  whosoever  pray, 
More  sins  for  this  forgiveness  prosper  may. 
►This  festered  joint  cut  off,  the  rest  rest  sound; 
•This  let  alone  will  all  the  rest  confound.^ 

Enter  Duchess. 

Duch.  O  king,  believe  not  this  hard-hearted 
man! 
I  Love  loving  not  itself,  none  other  can. 

York.  Thou  frantic  woman,  what  dost  thou 
make  here?  so 

I  Shall  thy  old  dugs  once  more  a  traitor  rear? 
Duck,  Sweet  York,  be  patient — Hear  me, 
gentle  liege.  [^Kneels. 

Boling,  Rise  up,  good  aunt 
Dwch.  Not  yet,  I  thee  beseech: 

J  For  ever  will  I  walk  upon  my  knees, 
I  And  never  see  day  that  the  happy  sees, 
I  Till  thou  give  joy;  until  thou  bid  me  joy,       « 
I  By  ])ardoning  Rutland,  my  transgressing  boy. 
Aum,  Uuto^  my  mothers  prayers  I  bend  my 

knee. 
York.  Against  them  both  my  true  joints 
bended  be. 

Ill  mayst  thou  thrive,  if  thou  grant  any  grace! 
Jhich.  Plejuls  he  in  eaniest  ?  look  uix>n  his 
face;  loo 

His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  jest; 
/His  words  come  from  his  mouth,  ours  from 
>         our  breast: 

f  He  prays  but  faintly  and  would  be  denied  ; 
/We  pray  witli  heart  and  soul,  and  all  beside: 
^His  weary  joints  would  gladly  rise,  I  know; 
(Our  knees  shall  kneel  till  to  the  ground  they 


^ 


grow ; 


»  Confound,  destroy.  ^  Unto,  in  atUlitiou  to. 
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His  prayers  are  full  of  false  hypocrisy; 

Ours  of  true  zeal  and  deep  integrity. 

Our  prayers  do  out-pray  his;  then  let  them 

have 

That   mercy  which    true    prayers   ought  t»> 

have.  n« 

Boling.  Good  aunt,  stand  up. 

DwJi.  Nay,  do  not  say,  "  stand  up:' 

Say  '^pardon"  first,   and   afterwards  ''stand 

up." 
An  if  I  were  thy  nurse,  thy  tongue  to  teach. 
"Pardon"  should  be   the   first  word  of  thy 

t   speech. 
I  never  long'd  to  hear  a  word  till  now; 
Say  "  pardon,"  king;  let  pity  teach  thee  how: 
The  word  is  short,  but  not  so  short  as  sweet: 
No  word  like  "  pardon"  for  kings'  mouth«  » 
meet 
York.  Speak  it  in  French,  king;  say,  "par- 
don-ne  moy."^ 
Duch.  [To  York^   Dost  thou  teach  ])ardon  par- 
don to  destroy  ?  i.« 
Ah,  my  sour*  husband,  my  hard-hearted  lord. 
That  set'st  the  word  itself  against  the  word!— 
[To  Bolingf}roke]  Speak  "pardon"  as  'tis  car- 
rent  in  our  land ; 
The  chopping^  French  we  do  not  understand. 
Thine  eye  begins  to  speak;  set  thy  ton^if 

there; 
Or  in  thy  piteous  heart  plant  thou  thine  ear: 
That  hearing  how  our  plaints  and  prayers  do 

pierce, 
Pity  may  move  thee  "pardon"  to  rehearse. 
Boling.  Good  aunt,  stand  up. 
Buch.  I  do  not  sue  to  stand: 

Pardon  is  all  the  suit  I  have  in  hand.  i* 

Boling.  I  pardon  him,  as  God  shall  ]>ardon 

me. 
Buch.  O  happy  vantage  of  a  kneeling  knet! 
Yet  am  I  sick  for  fear:  speak  it  again; 
Twice  saying  "pardon"  doth  not  pardon  twain. 
But  makes  one  pardon  strong. 

Boling.  With  idl  my  heart 

I  pard(»n  liim. 

Buch.  A  god  on  earth  thou  art 

Boling.  But  for  our  tiiisty  brother-in-la^. 
and  the  abbot, 

3  Moy,  the  uld  furui  of  rnni,  pronounced  so  u  to  rtonxr 
with  di'istroif.  <  Sour,  bitter. 

6  Chopping,  le.  changing  one  meaning  for  the  other. 


V.  a 
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:h  all  the  rest  of  that  conaorted  crew, 

truction   atraight  shall   dog  them  at  the 

d  uncle,  help  to  order'  several  powers  IM 
3x(onl,  or  where'er  thetie  traitora  ore: 
yshallnotlivewithin  this  world,  I  swear, 
I  will  have  them,  if  I  once  know  where, 
Je,  farewell: — and,  cousin  mine,  adieu: 
IT  mother  well  hath  pray'd,  and  prove  jou 

'aeA.  Come,  my  old  son:  I  pray  God  make 
thee  iiew.  [Exeunt. 

SCXKE  IT.     Another  room  in  the  tame. 
'ater  Sir  Piers  of  Extos  aiid  a  ServmiU. 
'xtOA.  Didxt  thou  not  mark  the  king,  what 
words  he  spake, 
ive  I  no  friend  wilP  rid  nte  of  this  living 


trv.  These  were  his  very  words. 

'xtoii.  "  Have  I  no  friend?"  quoth  he:  he 

1  urg'd  it^  twice  together, — did  he  not? 

-TF.  He  did. 

'jrton.  And  speaking  it,  he  wiutly*  look'd 

ft-ho  should  siy,  "  I  would  thou  wert  the 

t  would  divorce  this  terrorfrnm  my  heart;" 

mingthekingat  Pumfret.  Come,  let's  go: 

1  the  king's  friend,  and  will  rid'hisfoe.  ii 

[Kreunt.  ] 

ScESE  V.     PomfreC  Castle. 
Enter  Kiso  Richard. 
'.  iliefi.  I  have  been  studying  how  I  may 
compare 

I  prison,  where  I  live,  unto  the  world: 
i,  for  Wause  the  world  is  jHDpulous, 
I  here  is  not  a  creature  but  myself, 
iinot  do  it;  —yet  I  'II  linniiuer  't  out. 
brain  I'll  prove  the  female  to  my  soul, 
soul  the  father;  and  these  two  beget 

Tb  onter.  to  nuraliiiL  '  wai,  i.t.  wliu  vilL 

(/'S'rfil.UlilitnuoDlI, 

H'uUy.  cuueill/,  '  Rid,  rumuve. 


A  generation  of  stiU-breediog*  thoughts, 
And  the«eaame  thoughts  people  tb  is  little  world, 
In  humours'  like  the  people  of  Uiis  world,  lo 
For  no  thought  is  content  {_  The  bett«r  sort,— ' 
As  thoughts  of  things  divine, — are  intermix'd^ 


With  scruples,  and  do  set  the  word  itself  , 

Against  the  word  :  / 

As  thus,  "Come,  little  ones,"  and  then  again,  ) 

"  It  is  as  hanl  to  come  as  for  a  camel  i 

To  thread  the  ]M«teni  of  a  needle's  eye,"  > 

Thoughts  tt^nding  to  ambition,  they  do  plot  \ 
Unlikely  wonders;  how  tliese  vain  weaknailsf 
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'^  May  tear  a  passage  thi'ough  the  flinty  ribs  20 
J  Of  this  hard  world,  my  ragged^  prison  walls, 
^  And,  for  they  cannot,  die  in  their  own  pride. 
;  Thoughts  tending   to  content  flatter  them- 
•         selves 

,That  they  ai-e  not  the  first  of  fortune's  slaves, 
■Nor  shall  not  be  the  last;  like  silly  beggars, 
;  Who,  sitting  in  the  stocks,  ref  lige^  their  shame, 
That^  many  have,*  and  others  must  sit  there; 
\  And  in  this  thought  they  find  a  kind  of  ease, 
^  Bearing  their  own  misfortune  on  the  back 
'  Of  such  as  have  before  endur'd  the  like.  ]    30 
Thiis  play  I,  in  one  person,  many  peoj)le, 
And  none  contented:  sometimes  am  I  king; 
Then  treason  makes  me  wish  myself  a  beggar. 
And  so  I  am:  then  crushing  j^enury 
Persuades  me  I  waa  better  when  a  king; 
Then  am  I  king'd  again:  and  by  and  by 
Think  that  I  am  unking'd  by  Bolingbroke, 
'^And  straight  am  notliiug:   Qbut  whate'er  I 

am, 
(Nor  I,  nor  any  man  that  but  man  is  39 

'^With  nothing  shall  ])e  pleas'd,  till  he  be  eas'd 
^With  being  nothing. — Music  do  I  hear?  [J/w^ic. 
^Ha,  ha!  keep  time: — how  sour  sweet  music  is, 
^When  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept  I 
^  So  ia  it  in  the  music  of  men's  lives. 
^  And  here  have  I  the  daintiness  of  ear 
^•To  check*  time  broke  in  a  disorder'd  string; 
But,  for  the  conconl  of  my  state  and  time. 
Had  not  an  ear  to  hear  my  true  time  ])roke. 
^I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  time  waste  me; 
/For  now  hath  time  made  me  his  numbering 
clock:  M) 

■  My  thoughts  ai-e  minutes;  and  with  sighs  they 
/         jar° 

Their  watches  on  unto  mine  eyes,  the  outward 
/         watch, 

J  Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point, 
^Is  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  them  from  tears. 
^Now,  sir,  the  sound  that  tells  what  hour  it  is 
\  Ai-e  clamorous  groans,  which  strike  upon  my 
[         heai-t, 

Which  is  the  bell:  so  sighs,  and  tears,  and 
',         groans, 

I  Show  minutes,  times,  and  liours:  but  my  time 
'  Runs  posting  on  in  B()liii«jfl)roke's  proutl  joy. 


*  Jin{ftjed,  rouf;li.  2  Ue/i'njr,  And  a  refuije  for. 

3  That,  i.e.  in  the  thought  that.     *  Have,  i.e.  have  sat. 

*  Check,  rebuke.  <"'  Jar,  tick. 
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While  I  stand  fooling  here,  his  Jack  0'  the 
clock.  tt 

This  music  mads  me;  let  it  sound  no  more; 

For  though  it  have  holp  madmen  to  their 
wits, 

In  me  it  seems  it  will  make  wise  men  mad. 

Yet  blessing  on  his  heart  that  gives  it  me! 

For  't  is  a  sign  of  love;  aiid  love  to  Kichard 

Is  a  strange  brooch^  in  this  all-hating  world.] 

Enter  a  Qroom  of  the  Stable. 

Groom,  Hail,  royal  prince ! 
K.  Rich.  Thanks,  noble  peer; 

The  cheapest  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear. 
What  art  thou?  and  how  com'st  thou  hither, 
Where  no  man  ever  comes,  but  that  sad'  dog 
That  brings  me  food  to  make  misfortune  live  I 
Groom.  I  was  a  poor  groom  of  thy  stable, 

king,  n 

When  thou  wert  king;  who,  travelling  towards 

York, 
With  much  ado  at  length  have  gotten  leave 
To  look  upon  my  sometimes*  master'a  £aoe. 
O,  how  it  yeam*d^^  my  heart,  when  I  beheU 
In  London  streets,  that  coronation-day^ 
When  Bolingbroke  rode  on  roan  Barteiy! 
That  horse  that  thou  so  often  hast  biMteH 
That  horse  that  I  so  carefully  have  dimrfi!  9 
K.  Rich.  Bode  he  on  Barbaxy?    Tdl  me. 

gentle  friend, 
How  went  he  under  him? 

Groom.  So  proud  «as  if  he  had  diadaiu'd  the 

ground. 
K.  Rich.  So  proud  that  Bolingbroke  was  on 

his  back ! 
That  jade  hath  eat  bread  from  my  royal  hand; 
This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clipping 

him. 
Would  he  not  stumble?    would  he  not  fall 

down. 
Since  pride  must  have  a  fall, — and  break  the 

neck 
Of  that  proud  man  that  did  usurp  his  l>atk  ] 
Forgiveness,  horse !  why  do  I  rail  on  thee,  » 
Since  thou,  created  to  be  aw'd  by  man, 
Wast  born  to  l)ear  ?    I  was  not  made  a  horse: 
And  yet  I  bear  a  burthen  like  an  'ass, 


7  Brooch,  an  ornamental  hackle  worn  in  the  bat 
«  Sad.  grave.  •  Sometimet,  formerly. 

1*  It  yearned,  it  grieved. 


Bpurr'd,  gall'il,  and  tir'd  by  jouncing'  Boling- 

Knter  Keeper,  tdtk  a  dliii. 
Keep,  [To  tke  Groonil  Fellow,  give  place ; 

here  is  no  longer  atay. 
K.  Rich.  If  thou  love  me,  "tia  time  thou 

Wert  away. 
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Groom.  What  my  tongue  dures  not,  that  my 
heart  ahall  aay.  [£rt(. 

Keep.  My  lord,  will 't  please  you  to  fall  to! 
K.  Rich.  Taate  of  it  first,  as  tbou  art  wont 
to  do.  W 

Keep.  My  lonl,  I  dare  not:  Sir  Piera  of  Ex- 
ton,  who  lately  came  from  the  king,  c 
the  contrary. 


K.  Ridi.  The  devil  t«ke  Henry  of  Lancaster 
and  thee !  im 

l*atience  is  stale,  and  I  am  weary  of  it. 

[Beati  llie  Keeper. 
Keep.   Help,  help,  lii^lp! 

Enler  EsTOS  and  Sen'aait,  armed. 
K.  Rich.  How  now :  what  tueaiu  death  in 
this  rude  assault? 
Villain,  thy  own  hand  yieldM  thy  death's  in- 
strument 
[Unatckin 


tUlitig  him. 
uiicinir,  it.  ftettlni  Ui*  Iiorw  to 


^from  a  A'crcant,  and 


Go  thou,  and  till  another  room  in  heU. 

[//«  mil  another  Senanl.     T/itn  Exion 

itritet  him  doimi. 

Tliat  hand  shall  burn  in  never-quenching  fire 

That  ataggera  thus  my  jitrson. — Eiton,  thy 

fierce  hand  no 

Hath  with  the  king's  blood  stain'd  the  king's 

Mount,  mount,  my  soul '.  thy  seat  is  up  on  high; 
Whilst  my  gross  flesli  sinks  downward,  here 

to  dif .  [Die*. 

[  A'.eton.  As  full  of  valour  as  of  royal  blood;  ^ 

Both  have  I  sjiill'd; — 0,  would  the  deed  were? 

good:  i 


ACT  V.  Scene  6. 
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/For  now  the  devil,  that  told  me  I  did  well, 

Says  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  helL      117 

This  dead  king  to  the  living  king  1 11  bear: — 

Take  hence  the  rest,  and  give  them  burial 

here.  ]  [Exeunt. 

Scene  VI.     A  room  in  WvicUor  Castle, 

Flourish.    Enter  Bolinqbroke,  York,  vnth 
other  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Boling.  Kind  uncle  York,  the  latest  news 
we  hear 
Is  that  the  rebels  have  consumed  with  fire 
Our  town  or  Cicester  in  Glostershire; 
But  whether  they  be  ta'en  or  slain  we  hear  not. 

Enter  Northumberland. 

Welcome,  my  lord:  what  is  the  news? 
North.  First,  to  thy  sacred  state  wish  I  all 

happiness. 
The  next  news  is, — I  have  to  London  sent 
The  heads  of  Salisbury,  Spencer,  Blunt,  and 

Kent: 
The  manner  of  their  taking  may  appear 
At  large  discoursed  in  this  paper  here.  lO 

Bolingf.  We  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy,  for 

thy  pains; 
And  to  thy  worth  will  add  right  worthy  gains. 

Enter  Fitzwater. 

Fitz.  My  lord,  I  have  from  Oxford  sent  to 
London 
The  heads  of  Brocas,  and  Sir  Bennet  Seely, 
Two  of  the  dangerous  consorted  traitors 
That  sought  at  Oxford  thy  dire  overthrow. 
Boling.  Thy  pains,  Fitzwater,  shall  not  be 
forgot; 
Right  noble  is  thy  merit,  well  I  wot. 

;  Q  Enter  Percy,  and  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

^     Percy.    The   grand   conspirator,   Abbot  of 
/         Westminster, 

.  With  clog  of  conscience  and  sour  melancholy, 
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Hath  yielded  up  his  body  to  the  grave;      fi 

But  here  is  Carlisle  living,  to  abide 

Thy  kingly  doom  and  sentence  of  his  pride. 

Boling.  Carlisle,  this  is  your  doom: — 
Choose  out  some  secret  place,  some  reTeni»l 

room, 
M<Mre  than  thou  hast,  and  with  it  joy  thy  life: 
So  as  thou  liv'st  in  peace,  die  free  from  strife: 
For  though  mine  enemy  thou  hast  ever  been. 
High  sparks  of  honour  in  thee  have  I  seen.  ] 

Enter  Exton,  with  persoTis  bearing  a  cf'^n. 

Exton.  Great  king,  within  this  coffin  I  prt^ 
sent  X 

Thy  buried  fear :  herein  all  breathless  hes 
The  mightiest  of  thy  greatest  enemi^ 
Richard  of  Bordeaux,  by  me  hither  brought 
Boling,  Exton,  I  thank  thee  not;  for  tLcs 
hast  wrought 
A  deed  of  slander/  with  thy  fatal  hand. 
Upon  my  head  and  all  this  famous  lan<i 
Exton.  From  your  own  mouth,  my  lord,  diii 

I  this  deed. 
Boling.  They  kre  not  poison  that  do  pois^ « 
need. 
Nor  do  I  thee:  though  I  did  wish  him  dead. 
I  hate  the  murderer,  love  him  murdered     «' 
The  guilt  of  conacience  take  thou  for  thy  labour. 
But  neither  my  good  word  nor  princely  farour 
With  Cain  go  wander  through  the  shades  d 

night. 
And  never  show  thy  head  by  day  nor  hght— 
Lords,  I  protest,  my  soul  is  full  of  woe. 
That  blood  should  sprinkle  me  to  make  me 

grow: 
Come,  mourn  with  me  for  that  I  do  lament 
And  put  on  sullen'  black  incontinent:' 
1 11  make  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land,         <* 
To  wash  this  blood  off  from  my  guilty  hand:— 
March  sadly  after;  grace  my  mournings  herv: 
In  weeping  over  this  untimely  bier.   [Exm*^- 

1  A  deed  of  slander,  i.e.  a  deed  which  will  give  gt<o9»i 
for  dander  against  me. 

2  SuUen,  gloomy.       '  /neoiUuMut,  immadiafec^- 
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DRAMATIS  PERSON*. 

wu  the  Hconil  kd  or  Edwird.  commnn 

Frinca,  th«  cliint  toll  of  EdwitJ  II 

PhlllppLn*,  daughlcr  or  WlJIJun.  Coui 

M  nmrrieJ  Jom 


Eili 


T  Mild  nl 


irThon 


■Tter,  and  only  d»nghti 


Twintr-tlTe  Knlghtinf 
ind  heir  or  Edmund  or  Wend- 
wu  bctmdcd  In  1330),  tha 

il  Ednrd  I..  b]i  hi!  Mcond  wire.  Mii«iret. 

of  PhUlp  111.  ind  tiller  oT  PMlip  IV.  ol 


tnonlTH 


nrd.  who 


diad  It  BordHiu 
Blchard.  born  ■! 
"elfht  of  June,  bcinti  Trinille  lundnis"  (according  (o 
Boliuihed,  vol.  II.  p.  703),  the  Black  Prioce  died.  Edward 
III.  Itnnifdistaly  made  jouhe  BIchard.  then  In  hia  tealh 
rear.  PrlDca  of  Wplei  and  Earl  oT  Cheater  imd  ComwalL 
The  Udi  lutvlted  hli  alrieit  aou  lIKIa  mora  than  ■  ^ar, 
d)itn(  on  Juna  iia,  1377,  He  had  pretioualr  mads  (lia 
ol  Oauut.  DukeorLancuter.goreiiiarsI 
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I  of  thg  IdHu 
on; lor  thcK 


li  IIUI«  doubt  Ihut  he  ttlml  atl  he  could  to  Induce  the 
king  lA  pui  over  the  daughter  of  hli  eider  brother, 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Cluence,  end  lo  meke  him  the  nett  heir 
after  Richard 

The  young  king  wai  crowued  on  July  IMh.  1377;  but 
It  wai  DOt  till  twelre  yean  KlcrwardB,  on  Uay  Sth,  13B». 
n  the  In- 


I  appolDted  b]>  the 


that  he  c*n  be  uld  to  have  begun  to  r 
terlm  hit  two  unclea.  th«  Dulwol  Lancw 
of  Woodalock,  Duke  Dt  Qlouceiter.  pr. 
though  a  Council  of  Twelie  hid  beei 
Lordi  to  hold  the  aupreme  poner  during  the  king'* 
minority.  There  It  no  doubt  that  much  ol  the  evil  repu- 
tation which  atuchea  to  llie  relgu  ol  Blchaid  II.  It  due 
to  the  graaping  aniblllon  and  vindlctlye  eruelljr  of  hu 
nnclea.  Thft  plaj  treaU  only  ol  the  eveuta  of  the  laat 
two  yean  of  Kichard'a  uuhapp;  reign.  The  year  before 
(he  play  opena,  1307,  the  Puke  of  Gloucetter  bad  been 
murdered  (lee  nut 


generally  Hied  on  the  11th  I 


t  King  Slchard'i  death  It 
bruary.  ItOO.  St.Valenline'l 
the  manner  of  it.  are  both 


6M)  eayt: 
king  hault 


"Thit  : 


■Btlon  frnm  the  pnpc.     In  I 


and  Ills  brolhen,  lion 


Jniogeii  and  waa  left  Ooremor  d  Aqnitaiae  kj  lli 
Hack  Prince  during  hii  vlalt  to  England  Ig  1X1)) 
narrled  Conitance.  eldeat  daughUr  ol  Petar  tbt  Crvl 
Clng  of  Caillle;  hit  brother  Edmnad.  Zaii  D<  1^ 
bridge,  marrying  her  titter  lanbel  about  tbeaattMl 
Shortly  after  thit  marriage  he  returned  to  Ki^an<a 
ned  the  title  of  King  of  Cutils  in  right  of  htaa* 
dy,  1373,  he  wat  i^n  lent  otst  to  Cataii  lUa 
.  He  reached  Bordeaux  at  Cliilatmai  In  tti 
when  peace  waa  cunclnded;  and  In  Jnly.thiM* 
ing  year,  ha  ntumad  to  £Dglaiiil  He  waa  ooe 
lailonen  appointed  to  amuige  a  Irea^  <f 
ETrance  on  behalf  of  the  King  of  England  at  liwt 
In  1S78  the  Hones  of  Comnioni  made  am 
it  the  Duke  of  Lancaalar,  Lord  Latymer,  lln  fa- 
appear  to  hare  In 


Id  Juu 


had  been  a  t 
thia  Intulli  a 


tafUrt 


y  were  recalled  to 


efon  the  An:hblahD] 
T.  In  the  coone  ol  the  trial 
ide  ipeech  to  Coorteiiay,  BU 
1e  look  the  blahop'a  pelt,  attack 


I.  John  op  Oai'mt  (or  nhent),  to  Fsltod  from  the  tow- 
In  which  he  waa  bom,  In  1340,  Duke  of  Lancaiter,  vra 
tbefourthionof  Eilwardlil.  The  lint  mention  »e  lln 
of  him  in  hlitory  1>  a>  accompanying  hit  lather-in-laK 
ITenry.  Duke  of  LDncnIter.  snd  hit  brother  Lionel,  in  th 
fleet  which  wat  prepared  lor  the  purpoas  of  attacking 
the  coaat  of  Normanily  in  lau.  Neit  we  find  him. 
Earl  of  Richmond,  accompanying  hit  lather  lo  Calalt  in 
the  MIchaelmai  ol  the  tame  year.     Hollnihed  (vol.  i 


alio  the  wile  of  E 
narried  C 


1  i^'cL'gfi 

t  Bolii«hnla  li 


daughter  and  cvMr' 
air  Payn  Roet,  Knight.  Gulenne  King  atAnu' ('»«>' 
pit).  Hie  marriage  gave  great  oflencc.aiiht  had  K^ 
with  him  aa  hiimiatreB.  The  children  be  ki  '  '  '~ 
before  hit  marriage  were  legltlmatiad  nnder  tl 
Beaufort,  one  of  the  duke'a  caatlea  In  AD>n,  w 

hare  maintained  the  chief  power  in  the  klagdi 
lint  twenty  yean  ol  hia  nephew'a  reign.  In  IM*  ha  Ki 
been  made  Duke  of  AqulUine.  Alter  the  dfatt  '  ' 
Duke  of  Glouceiter,  in  ISOT.  the  Duke  of  laaca*!  ■ 
hit  brother,  the  Duke  of  YoTk.««tembledananB)^»' 
dependanti  with  the  Intention  at  iwrengtBg  Ui*!' 
ther'a  death;  but  they  were  reconciled  to  the  klagMa 
any  colllilou  could  take  place.  The  banlthraial  i^  * 
IngbToke  In  119a  ahowed  that  the  kloi 
grudge  agalnit  hia  uncle;  and  how  little  good  fp 
bora  him  wat  further  manlfeated  by  the  i 
leliure  of  hit  goodi  immediately  afb 
took  place  at  the  Blihop  of  Kly't  plai 
In  the  following  year,  ISW.  John  of  Oanot 
friend  and  patron  of  Chaucer,  whoae  wifc  wai 
Catherine  Swynford. 

S.  Edmuhd  or  LANOLET  (lO  Called  from  I 

Langley,  near  St  Albana),  Duke  of  York,  II 

',    Edward  III.,  mu  bom  In  lUl.    He  "marrll 


DramatM  rer«onw. 
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youngest  daughter  of  Pet^r  the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile  and 
Leon,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  Constance,  married 
to  Thomas  le  Despencer,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who  is  the 
'Spencer' mentioned  in  act  iv.  sc.  6,  beheaded  for  his 
adherence  to  King  Richard ;  the  two  sons  of  Edmund  of 
Langley's  first  marriage  were,  Edward,  who  is  the 
'Aumerle'  of  this  play,  and  Richard  of  Coningsburg,  who 
is  the  'Earl  of  Cambridge 'in  King  Henry  Y..  and  who 
married  Anne  Mortimer"  (French,  p.  23).  She  was  the 
sister  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
crown  after  the  death  of  Richard  1 1.  Edmund  of  Langley 
was  known  in  early  youth  as  the  Earl  of  Cambridge,  and 
was  created  Duke  of  York  in  1385.  In  history,  his  charac- 
ter is  generally  represented  as  that  of  a  man  of  indolent 
nature,  fond  of  the  chase,  and  of  an  easy  disposition. 
Malone  quotes  Hardyng's  Chronicle  (MS.  Uarlelan,  No.  0(51, 
FoL  147): 

That  F.dmoHdt,  hiRhl  of  Langley,  of  good  chere 
( jlede  and  mery,  and  of  his  owne  ay  lived 
^Vithoutyn  wronKC,  as  chroniclers  have  breved. 
When  al  lordes  went  to  coun^ls  and  parleinent, 
He  woldc  to  huntes  and  also  to  hawlcyn^e. 

— Var.  Ed.  vol.  xvi.  p.  47. 

Daniel  thus  describes  him: 

I^mg^ley;  whose  mild  Tempcratcness 
Did  tend  unto  a  calmer  ''Quietness. 

—Civil  War,  bk.  i.  Rt.  xxv. 

In  the  Egerton  MS.  play  (act  ii.)  Richard  first  calls  him 
(Seprint.  p.  23) : 

The  counterfeit  relenting;  duke  of  york. 

Bat  shortly  afterwards  (p.  25)  he  speaks  of  him  thus : 

But  Yorke  is  gentle,  inyjd  and  generous. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  development  of  York's  character  in 
Shakespeare's  play,  the  inconsistency  of  the  two  passages 
Just  quoted  is  worth  noticing.  At  the  accession  of  Henry 
IV.  he  retired  to  his  palace  at  King's  Langley,  and  died  in 
1402. 

4.  Henrt  Bounqbroke,  Duke  of  Hereford.  Henry  of 
Bolingbroke  (so  called  from  his  birthplace,  Bolingbroke 
Castle  in  Lincolnshire),  son  of  John  of  Gaunt  by  Blanch, 
daughter  of  Henry,.  Duke  of  Lancaster.  He  was  bom  in 
1366,  and  was  therefore  of  the  same  age  as  King  Richard. 
It  appears  that  they  were  rivals  in  childhood  as  through 
life.  French  says  (p.  26)  "Richard  accused  his  cousin 
of  having  drawn  sword  ^^lon  him  even  in  his  queen's 
chamber,  and  Bolingbroke  told  the  king  that  the  people 
believed  him  to  be  the  son  of  a  priest,  and  not  of  the 
Black  Prince."  (See  note  275.)  He  was  created  Earl  of 
Derby  by  Richard  IT.,  in  1385.  and  Duke  of  Hereford  in 
1887.  He  married,  in  13S5.  Mary,  daughter  and  co-heiress 
of  Hamphrey  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford.  He  was  one  of 
the  five  lords  appellant  in  13S7. 

5.  Epward  Plantagenet,  eldest  son  of  the  Dnke  of 
York,  was  created  Enrl  of  Rutlan<l  in  1380,  aiul  Duke  of 
Aomerle  (Albemarle)  hi  1307.  He  apjiears  to  have  been 
always  plotting  and  intriguing  against  some  one  or  other. 
He  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  overtlicf>w  <»f  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  in  1397,  and  was,  indeed,  8i|Kpected  (»f 
being  implicated  in  the  murder  of  that  noblenian.  He  ac- 
companied King  Richard  in  his  unfortunate  expedition  to 
Ireland  in  1300;  nnd  it  was  owing  t<^  his  yr(^ont  persua- 


mediately  he  received  the  news  of  Bolingbroke's  landing 
at  Ravenspur.  The  consequence  of  this  delay  was  that, 
after  waiting  a  fortnight,  the  army  collected  at  Conway  for 
the  king  disbanded,  when  all  hopes  of  Richard  saving  his 
crown  were  destroyed  (see  note  187).  Aumerle  was,  how- 
ever, soon  plotting  against  Bolingbroke.  He  was  degraded 
by  Henry  lY.  to  his  former  rank  of  Earl  of  Rutland ;  but 
was  subsequently  restored  to  favour  and  succeeded  his 
father  as  Duke  of  York,  ilnder  which  name  he  will  be 
found  among  the  Dramatic  Personie  of  Henry  Y.  He  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  A^ncourt  in  1415.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  lists  held  at  Coveatry  for  the  decision  of  the  appeal 
between  Bolingbroke  ^nd  Norfolk,  Aumerle  was  acting 
as  Lord  High  ConstaUle. 

6.  Thomas  Mowbray,  created  Earl  of  Nottingham,  1388, 
and  Duke  of  No^olk,  1397,  in  virtue  of  his  descent  from 
Edward  the  Fjfst's  younger  son,  Thomas  of  Brotherton, 
Earl  of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal  of  England.  His  grand- 
father, John  de  Mowbray,  married  the  Lady  Joan  Plan- 
tagenet,  daughter  of  Henry,  Enrl  of  Lancaster,  and  sister 
of  the  first  wife  of  John  of  Gaunt.  His  father,  the  fourth 
Lord  Mowbray,  married  Elizabeth  Segrave,  only  daugh- 
ter and. heir M)f  Jojuff  Lord  Segrave.  by  his  wife,  Margaret 
Flantagenet.vDuchess  of  Norfolk,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Thomasyof  Brotherton;  so  that  this  Thomas  Mowbray  was 
doubly  (Wnnccted  with  the  Plantagenet  family.  He  was 
one  of  me  Ave  lords,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Duke 
of  Glouclster.  accused  Robert  Yore,  Duke  of  Ireland,  and 
other  favourites  of  the  king,  of  treason;  in  the  same  year, 
1388,  Richard  in  a  proclamation  acquitted  them  of 
treason,  and  took  both  parties,  accusers  and  accused, 
under  his  protection.  Tlie  Ave  lords,  who  were  c|^led 
lords  appellant,  of  whom  Bolingbroke  was  one,  ultima^Qc 
gained  the  day.  and  their  eueniies  were  attainted  or 
treason  by  what  was  known  as  the  Wonderful  rarliameat 
in  1388;  and  Tresilian,  chief-justice,  and  otliers  were  exe- 
cuted. At  the  instance  of  the  Dukes  of  I^ncaster  and 
Yoriv,  the  king  and  the  five  lords  were  reconciled  in  1390; 
but  Mowbray  seems  to  have  separated  himself  from  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester's  faction,  for  he  was  sent  as  Earl 
Marshal  by  the  king  to  Calais,  after  the  arrest  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  as  Holinshed  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  837X 
"to  make  the  duke  secretlie  awaie."  It  is  doubtful.tio^ 
ever,  whether  ;Mowbray  really  had  any  share  in  the  death 
of  Gloucester,  although  there  was  some  (question  as  to  at- 
tempting to  puni&h  the  earl  marshal  for  his  supposed  com- 
plicity in  that  mysterious  crime.  In  131>3.  at  the  Parlia- 
ment held  at  Shrew8bur>',  Henry  Bolingbroke  accused 
Mowbray  of  tiea^on.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  play 
commences.  Norfolk  dii-tl  in  1399  (see  note  20*2).  By  his 
second  wife.  Elizabeth  Kitzalan,  dau^hter  of  the  Earl  of 
Arundel,  who  was  executed  in  1397,  he  had  ,two  sons, 
Tliomas.  the  Lord  Mowbray  of  the  Second  Pari  of  King 
Henry  lY..  and  John  Mowbray,  who  was  restored  to  his 
father's  dignity  as  Duke  of  Norfolk,  nnd  who  is  grand- 
fatlier  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  the  Thinl  Part  of  King 
Henry  V^I.  His  eldest  dnURhter.  Maruaret.  married  Sir 
Robert  Howard.  Their  son  is  the  **Jt>ckoy  of  Norfolk" 
in  Richard  III. 

7.  Tno3rAs  Holland.  Earl  of  Kent.   He  was  the  "  third 
Earl  of  Kent,  son  of  Thoni:w.  second  carl,  by  his  wife, 
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lUghWr  or  Rlchanl.  ninth  Karl  of 


AlkeFltiilan,  eldMtdi 
Arundel,  and  gnndton  of  Blr  Thoniii  [lolUlid.  K.O.Uid 
luta.  -YlSt  Mitil  ot  Kenf"  (Frenrh,  p.  SO).  Be  Iru 
UiereCure  nephew  of  King  Rlchurd  II,.  and  brothsr  to  the 
•et'ond  wife  ot  Edmund,  Duka  ot  York.  UosirI.  bf  ■ 
nilttake  (Yol.  ill.  p.  MB),  ciUi  him  th»  king'i  uterine 
brother,  coupling  him  with  the  Eurl  of  Huntingdon;  the 
btter  wu  the  king'i  nterine  brother,  and  uncle  to  thli 
ke  of  Surrey.  Sep- 


Hbw 


>  Ihe  1 
In  Diving  an 


Uili  Utle.     Hoi 

Hon  of  the  E»rl  ot  Arundel  in  1397,  menUot 

111  iml  lorda  who  were  pnaent :  "  h'otllnghara  (thM  bad 

married  hii  daulUter).  Kent  (that  wu  bli  daughter'a 

aon)"  (vol.  U.  p.  Ml).    He  waa  degraded  b/ Henry  IV.,  at 

hia  acceolon,  to  the  rank  of  earl;  and  Joining  In  the  plot 

agalnal  that  king  with  the  E«l  ot  a«Ulbn^,  be  waa  eie- 

cuted  by  the  people  ot  the  town  of  CIrencetter  about  the 


S  Earl  OF  SiLiSBunr.  Sir  John  de  MonUcule,  third 
E^rl  of  Salisbury  of  that  lumaine.  the  Hm  ot  Sir  John  de 
Jlonlacute,  one  ot  the  heroet  ot  Creaiy,  waa  deaceuded 
fiom  Edwar.1  I  through  hia  maternal  grandtether,  Ralph 
do  »onlheniier,  who  married  the  Frioceai  Joan  of  Acret, 

Lullarda  and  WUUffltei.  He  wa>  charged  by  Lord  Mor- 
ley  (October  SDth.  1390)  with  having  betrayed  thtfaecreta 
of  the  Duke  of  (Slouceater  to  King  Slchard ;  gagei  were 
interchanged  between  tlie  appellant  and  defendant,  but 
nothing  came  of  It  Sallabury  Joined  in  the  rebellion  of 
»me  ot  thelordi  agilnit  Henry  IV..  and  was  eicculed  by 
the  populace  at  Cireneeiler.  In  January.  1400.     His  aon 

bis  father'!  rebellion,  wai  the  valiant  Earl  ot  Salisbury  in 
Renry  V.  and  in  the  Flnt  Part  ot  Henry  VI.  From  thli 
Cjrl  of  !<>li>bury'g  younger  brother.  Sir  Simon  de  Mont- 
Bcule.  the  preaeut  ducal  house  of  Manchester  la  de- 


I.  Loup  Dekeelet.  w^ 
irl  of  Berkeley;  the  ran 
intcd  to  Ihe  family  till  tl 


If  Charles  II.    Thia 


le  Utth  bi 


11.  Bacot  wiaSlrWntlam  Bacot.uid  wuihoildb 
county  ol  Leiceiler  In  UM-lSSa.  VnaOi  Bji^  -Bi 
eicaped  from  Brlltol  Caitle,  anil  joined  the  Ui«  lain, 
land,  but  on  hit  return  wu  conunlcied  by  Hevr  IT  u 
the  Tower,  whence  he  vu  relausd  Norembn  1*  M( 
and  Ifelng  received  into  favour,  aerved  again  la  Fskt- 
nient."  ,  .  .  -Bolingbroke,  Uie  night  b(*on  to  b 
tended  combit  with  Mowbray,  lodged  at  Sr  VflM 
Bigot's  manorJiouae  at  Beginton.  ■  abort  dlataBcetlH 
Goatord-green,  near  Coveutry"  (p.  m). 

11.  atMSMwuSirHeitTyGretii,aonol^iatBrjQna. 

Juatlce  of  the  KIng'a  fiei 

He  la  nrat  mentioned  li 

death  ut  the  Carmelite  friar  wtut,  in  iKS, 

Duke  of  I^ncaiter  ol  Ireason.     Thla  friar  wi 

to  the  charge  of  Lord  John  Hullaud.  Ihr 

brother,  and  waa  by  hlo).  and  Sir  llnuy  Gnn,  lavnDj 

murdered  in  priaon  befon  any  Judicial  inquiry  iaii 

truth  of  bl>  ttatemenU  (aee  Holinataed.  toL  il.  p 

"act  foorth  the  king'a  greeuanna"  (HoUuiheil.  n 
p.  S30J  HoUnshed  aaia  (p.  M3)  Uiey  were  ill  II 
"knighta  of  the  Bath,  agalnat  whom  the  commuu 
doubtedlle  bare  great  and  priule  hatred."  IntheEcti 
US.  ptay,  Orttn  i>  killed  by  II 


In  reality,  eiecutei 


liBuahyat  Berkeley  Caatie  il 


Alnwick,  one  ot  the  heroea  ol  Crcaay 
Ptantagenet,  youngeit  daughter  ot  I 

Klchard'i  i 


XortbunbeilaB^  n 


e  tooka 


.  Bollngbroke-s 
Holapur  and  othen,  rebelled  agaln&I  BoliI«brub  ■ 
had  then  become  Henry  IV.  After  the  dealh  ef  hh 
at  the  aanguinary  battle  ot  Shrewabury  on  July  :1bI.1< 
by  a  anbodsaioD  hot  very  honourmbli;  to  himaelf,  ka 
tained  pardon,  and  waa  reitored  to  hia  estatcL  Bil 
May,  1M3.  in  conjunction  with  Anzhbiihop  Sta 
Thomas  Muwliray.  Earl  Manhal  (son  of  Uie  DokeiO 
folkmentloned  in  this  play).  Korlhumberiand  agatani 


from  the  feudal  lordi  of  Berkeley  Castle,  county  of  Olou- 
cetter.  He  iiiarricil  Mar][aret  de  Lisle,  only  daughter  ol 
the  bat  Lord  de  Liale.  They  had  one  daughter,  Ellia 
beth.  who  married  Richard  Reauehamp,  Earl  of  Warwli^k 
Lord  Herkeley  waa  one  ut  the  four  sureties  fur  Lord  .Mur 
ley  when  he  accuied  Lord  Salisbury  in  the  Parliament  o: 


called.  Uiissy.  was  speaker  ot  the  House  ot  Luntmom 
I3U:.  He  was  one  of  the  twelve  cummisalouers  lo  »li 
the  power  of  bolh  Houses  of  I'srllninent  wiis  delega 
In  lau.  It  was  mainly  owliii  to  hi)  inttlgation  that 
Eail  of  Arundel  w»a  ciimlemiied  lo  death,  and  the  Ar 
bishop  of  (-anUrbury  exiled  ill  1397.  Holiushed  tl 
deocribes  him:  "  i^lr  Juliu  Bfikle.  a  knight  of  Llncol 


and  In  c 


>n  February  lOIh,  MOS.  h 
IB  was  killed  at  the  battli 


ijunctiuu  with  Lord  BardeHks 
re  he  led  •  preeartow  Uti. 
aiing  again  appeared  In  m 


ceding 


14.  HENltYPtt(c^r,tumamedHottpnr.  ThlalatbtBMT 
Percy  uho  Is  BO  important  ■  chancter  tn  I.  Hniyl 
It  will  be  better  to  deal  with  his  Uatory  wben  n  va 
to  that  play. 

15,  Lord  Ross.     William  de  Rob  sacreeded  hfi  laeB 

Thomas  de  Ro^  the  fltth  Baron,  who  mirried  Biain 
StnfTord.  eldest  daughter  of  Ralph.  Earl  of  Staftord.  i 
French  saya  (p.  X):  "  He  waa  aummoned  lo  Farliiw 


JDimnuUia  Pemtue. 
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BelToir  in  1414.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  ArundelU  and  his  male  line  ended  in  his  grandion, 
■drnnnd  de  Soa,  who  died  unmarried  in  1506." 

It.  Lord  Willougubt.    William  de  WiUoughby.  fifth 
Baron  WiUoughby  de  Eresby,  was  summoned  to  Furlia- 
from  1S96  to  1409,  in  which  year  he  died. 


17.  Lou>  FiTZWATSR.  Walter  Pitzwater,  or  Fitxwalter, 
Baron  Fitzwalter.  was  descended  from  Robert  Fitz- 
r,  the  general  of  the  Barons  confederated  against 
John,  and  styled  by  them  "Marshall  of  the  Army 
oi  Ood  and  the  Church."  This  Baron  Fitz waiter  died  in 
1407.  He  married  Joan,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Devereux, 
the  sister  and  heir  of  John,  second  Baron  Devereux. 
oniting  by  that  alliance  the  two  families  of  Fitzwalter 
and  Devereux.  Holinshed,  speaking  uf  the  accusHtion  uf 
treason  against  the  Duke  of  Aunierle,  says  (vol.  iii.  p.  5): 
**The  lord  Fitzwater  herewith  rose  up,  and  said  to  the 
king,  that  where  the  duke  of  Aumarle  excuseth  hiniselfe 
of  the  duke  of  Gloucesters  death,  I  say  ((luoth  he)  that 
lie  was  the  verie  cause  of  his  death,  aud  so  he  appealed 
him  of  treason,  offering  by  throwing  downe  his  hood  as  a 
to  prune  it  with  his  bodie." 


It.  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  This  was  "Thomas  Merk,  or 
If  erkes,  who  had  been  a  Benedictine  monk  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Carlisle  in  1307. 
He  was  much  employed  in  secular  matters  both  at  home 
aiMt  abro.id.  His  was  the  only  dissentient  voice  raised 
in  Parliament  against  the  deposed  Richard  being  sen- 
tenced to  secret  and  close  imprisonment;  and  he  was 
deprived  of  his  bishopric,  and  sent  to  the  Tower  for  his 
attachment  to  his  ill-fated  master" (French,  p.  38).  "He 
committed  to  the  Tower,  but  was  liberated  on  the 
of  June.  1400.  and  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the 
Abbot  of  Westminster.  He  was  pardoned  and  allowed 
to  go  at  large  on  2Sth  Nov.  1400.  On  13th  Aug.  1404.  he 
was  presented  by  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  to  the  rectory 
4rf  Todenham  in  Gloucestershire,  and  probably  died  about 
the  end  of  the  year  1400.  as  his  successor  in  the  living 
*was  instituted  13th  Jan.  1409-10  per  mortem  Thomse 
Merks'"  [Le  Neves  Fasti,  etl  Hardy,  vol.  iii.  p.  237 
(Clarendon  Press  Edii.  p.  158)].  According  to  Bishop 
Kennet,  it  was  to  the  vicarage  of  Sturminster-Marshall, 
In  Dorsetshire,  that  Thomas  Merk  was  appointed  by 
King  Henry  IV.  He  enjoyed  a  very  high  reputation; 
and.  according  to  French  (p.  38):  "  it  is  expressly  stated 
te  the  writ  for  his  enlargement,  dated  at  Westminster, 
HoTember  28, 1400  (Rymer's  Fcedera),  that  Thomas  Merk, 
tete  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  pardoned  on  account  of  the 
excellence  of  his  character." 

19.  Abbot  op  Westminster.  This  ecclesiastic  has  gene- 
nUly  been  supposed  to  have  been  William  of  Colchester; 
bat  Flrench  (p.  39)  thinks  that  "  the  abl)ot  who  took  part 
la  the  latter  scenes  of  this  play  was  his  successor.  Richanl 
Barouuden,  or  Harweden."  Dart  in  his  History  and  Anti- 
qolties  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster, 
after  speaking  of  the  date  of  the  death  of  William  of 
Colchester,  which  he  states  was  uncertain,  says:  "  Richard 
Harounden  is  next  nam'd.  of  whom  we  know  nothing 
certain,  but  during  this  interval  of  DarkneM  I  find  the 


year  before  the  Deposition  of  Richard  II.  the  Abbat  of 
Westminster  attending  Richard  II.  into  Ireland,  aud 
after  his  Return  appointed  with  others  to  go  to  him  in 
the  Tower,  concerning  his  Resignation;  and  soon  after 
concern'd  at  his  Usage,  join'd  with  tlte  Dukes  of  Exeter, 
Surrey,  and  Aumarle,  &c.  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  aud 
principally  the  Abbat  of  Westminster,  had  an  uncommon 
aversion  to  Henry  IV.,  for  that  when  the  Earl  of  Darby, 
he  had  declared  the  Clergy  had  too  much,  and  the  King 
too  little;  but  I  rather  think  out  of  a  true  Loyalty  to 
release  their  captiv'd  Sovereign,  but  this  being  discover'd 
and  several  executed  the  Abbat  fled  from  his  Monastery, 
and  dying  of  an  Apoplex,  escap'd  publick  Execution. 
This  Harounden  I  take  to  be  the  Man  whom  the  Monks 
privately  buried  without  Tomb  or  Inscription;  nor  do  we 
know  in  what  part  of  tlie  Church  they  laid  him  probably, 
for  Fear;  but  as  I  am  not  certain,  I  leave  it  doubtful" 
(voL  ii.  p.  xxxii.  ed.  1742).  This  passage  is  quoted  by  French 
but  with  many  inaccuracies.  1  have  transcribed  it  from 
Dart's  work.  As  French  gives  it,  it  makes  perfect  non- 
sense ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that,  even  when  correctly 
quoted,  it  is  far  from  intelligible.  The  writer  apparently 
means  to  say  that  this  Richard  Harweden  joined  in  Au- 
merle's  conspiracy,  nut  so  much  out  of  hatred  to  Henry 
IV.  as  from  a  feeling  of  loyal  sympathy  for  the  deposed 
and  imprisoned  Richard.  When  the  conspiracy  was  dis- 
covered, the  abl>ot  fled;  and  afterwards  died  a  natural 
death  from  apoplexy.  This  tallies  to  a  certain  extent 
with  Shakespeare's  account  (v.  6.  10-21): 

The  ^rand  conspirator.  Abbot  of  Westminster. 
With  clot;  of  conscience  and  sour  melancholy, 
ILith  yielded  up  his  body  to  the  j^tave. 

It  would  appear  that  there  is  a  great  discrepancy  between 
the  different  authorities  as  to  the  date  of  William  of  Col- 
chester's death ;  and.  on  the  whole,  it  seems  most  pro- 
bable that  the  Abbot,  mentioned  in  this  play,  was  Richard 
Harounden.  Both  Grafton  and  Rapin  agree  that  this 
Abbot  of  Westminster,  who  played  such  an  important 
part  in  Aumerle's  conspiracy,  died  suddenly  of  a  flt;  and 
this  corresponds  both  with  .'^liakespeare's  account,  and 
with  that  given  by  Dart,  of  Haroundrn's  death.  If  the 
Abbot  of  this  play  was  William  of  Colchester,  it  is,  as 
French  points  out,  very  unlikely  that  he  would  have  been 
allowed  to  escape  unpunished,  and  to  continue  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  high  office  for  fourteen  years  after  his 
having  taken  part  in  such  a  conspiracy.  It  is  also  re- 
markable that  none  of  the  historians  mention  that  Wil- 
liam of  Colchester  died  either  a  violent,  or  a  sudden 
death. 

90.  Lord  Marshal.  As  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
was  Earl  Marshal,  the  Duke  of  Surrey  (see  above,  note  48) 
acted  as  Lord  Marshal  iit  the  lists  at  Gosford  Green,  near 
Coventry. 

21.  Sir  Stephen  Scroop.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  le 
Scrope.  first  Baron  Scroop  or  Scrope  of  Masliam.  He  had 
been  distinguished  as  a  soldier,  and  served  in  France  and 
(landers.  He  was  strongly  attached  to  King  Richard  II. ; 
but  after  that  monarch's  unhappy  death  he  was  taken 
into  favour  by  Henry  IV.,  who  appointed  him  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  under  the  young  Prince  Thomas  of 
Lancaster.    He  "  defeated  the  Irish  on  several  occasion!, 
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and  died  Feb.  10,  1408,  at  Tristel-Dermot,  where  the 
Irish  parliaments  were  sometimes  held"  (French,  p.  43). 
His  eldest  son  Henry  is  the  Lord  Scroop  of  Henry  V. 

SS.  Sib  Piers  op  Exton.  Of  Sir  Piert  qf  Extern,  little 
seems  to  be  known.  Holinshed  speaks  of  him  as  "  one 
called  Sir  Piers  of  Exton  "  (vol.  iii.  p.  14X  In  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  death  of  Richard,  part  of  which  we  have 
quoted  in  note  326,  he  thus  relates  Sir  Piers's  share  in 
that  tragedy.  After  Richard  had  slain  four  of  his  assail- 
ants, "  Sir  Piers  l>eing  halfe  dismaied  herewith,  lept  into 
the  chaire  where  king  Richard  was  wont  to  sit,  while  the 
other  foure  persons  fought  with  him.  and  chased  him 
about  the  chamber.  And  in  conclusion,  as  king  Richard 
trauersed  his  ground,  from  one  side  of  the  chamber  to 
an  other,  comming  by  the  chaire,  where  sir  Piers  stood, 
he  was  felled  with  a  stroke  of  a  poUax  which  sir  Piers 
gaue  him  upon  the  head,  and  therewith  rid  him  out  of 
life,  without  gluing  him  respit  once  to  call  to  Ood  for 
mercie  of  his  passed  offenses.  It  is  said,  that  Sir  Piers  of 
Exton,  after  he  had  thus  slaine  him,  wept  right  bitterlie, 
as  one  striken  with  the  prieke  of  a  giltie  conscience,  for 
murthering  him,  whome  he  had  so  long  time  obeied  as 
king." 

He  was  probably  a  near  relation  of  Sir  Nicholas  Exton, 
Sheriff  of  London  in  1385,  who  opposed  Richard  II.  in 
Parliament,  and  succeeded  Sir  Nicholas  Brembre  as 
mayor  in  1386  (see  French,  p.  45). 

8S.  Queen.  This  was  Richard's  second  wife  (see  above, 
note  1).  French  says  (p.  46):  "  Isabel  of  Valois  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  and  was  crowned  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, January  7,  1397.  After  the  death  of  Richard,  Henry 
IV.  endeavoured  to  obtain  her  hand  for  his  son,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  but  her  family  declined  the  alliance, 
and  she  became  in  1408  the  wife  of  her  cousin,  Charles 
D'Augouldme,  afterwards  Duke  of  Orleans;  she  died  Sept. 
13. 1410,  soon  after  giving  birth  to  a  daughter,  Joan,  who 
married  John  II.,  Duke  of  Alen^on,  son  of  the  prince  who 
was  slain  at  Agincourt,  after  his  encounter  with  Henry  V." 

M.  Duchess  of  York.  11ic  Duchess  of  York  was  not 
the  mother  of  Aumerle,  but  the  second  wife  of  Edmund 
Langley,  Duke  of  York  (see  above,  note  3).  She  was  Joan 
Holland,  third  (laughter  of  Thomas,  second  Earl  of  Kent, 
and  granddaughter  of  Joan,  the  Fair  Maid  of  Kent. 
French  (p.  47)  says:  "Tliis  duchess,  sur%iving  her  hus- 
band, by  whom  she  had  no  issue,  married  secondly  the 
'L<»rd  WillouKhl)y'  in  this  play,"  (beiutfl  "his  second 
wifi*;  thirdly  Henry,  the  'Lord  Scroop*  in  Kinpf  Henry  V.; 
and  fourthly  Sir  Henry  Broniflete,  Loni  de  Vescy,  whose 
daughter,  Murjfaret  Broniflete,  nuirried  the  '  Young  Clif- 
ford •  in  the  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  VI." 

25.  Duchess  of  Gloucester.  She  was  the  widow  of 
Thomas  of  Woodstock.  Duke  of  Gloucester,  youngest  son 
of  Edward  111. .  of  whom  there  Ims  been  so  frequent  men- 
tion. Slie  was  the  Eleanor  (it*  Bohun  who  was  the  dausrh- 
ter  and  co-heiress  of  lluniplirey,  Earl  of  Hereford.  She 
had  one  son  and  three  dau;iliters.  The  son  died  unmar- 
ried in  1399.  The  eldest  dauyihtor,  Anne  Plantagenet, 
married  Edmund  Stafford,  fifth  E.ul  nf  Stafford,  who 
was  slain  at  Shrewsbury:  and  their  son  Humphrey  Staf- 
ford wa-^  created  Duke  of  nuekinj^hani.  and  is  one  of  the 
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characters  in  the  Second  Part  of  Hemy  VL  Shakespcst 
supposes  her  to  have  died  at  Plft^y.  ^e  really  died  it 
Barking,  whither  she  had  retired  after  the  deatb  «(  kr 
husband,  and  was  buried  at  Westminster  Abb^,  where  i 
monumental  brass  tablet  to  her  memory  may  still  be  i 


56.  Ladt  attending  on  the  Queen.  Frendi  (p.  4^  aqt: 
"The  chief  lady  attached  to  the  yonng  qneeo's 
was  the  'Lady  of  Cou^y,'  Mary,  daughter  of  the 
Isabel,  daughter  of  Edward  III.,  who  married  Ingdaa 
de  Cou^y,  created  Earl  of  Bedford,  K.a.  After  the  la<y 
of  Coa^y  was  dismissed  in  df ^race.  King  Richard  piaoel 
his  young  wife  in  the  care  of  his  niece.  Eleanor  BoDsai 
widow  of  Roger  Mortimer,  fourth  Earl  of  JMarcb,  and  lie 
accompanied  Queen  Isabel  on  her  return  to  Jtance.' 

ACT  I.     Scene  1. 

57.  Line  1:  fime-Aonour'd.— Not  elided  in  F.  L  TheliBr 
presents  no  difllculty  in  scansion  if  the  final  ed  befis- 
nounced;  but,  as  it  is  a  well-known  and  often  quoted  Mm, 
it  is  better  to  print  it  as  usually  given.  As  Makne  1m 
pointed  out  in  his  note,  men  were  called  oU,  at  this  tiK^ 
whom  we  should  consider  only  middle-aged  Jolisif 
Gaunt  was  only  fifty-eight  years  old  at  the  time  thiiplB} 
conunences  (1806). 

88.  Line  2:  aeeording  to  thy  oath  and  BAND.— The  wari 
bond  was  q>elt  indifferently  bond  or  band;  for  instsseci 
of  the  latter  in  Shakespeare,  compare  Comedy  oi  Emn 
iv.  2.  49,  where  the  spelling  of  the  word  is  osed  for  Ac 
sake  of  a  pun;  and  I.  Henry  IV.  iii.  2.  157,  "the  esd<tf 
life  cancels  all  bands." 

89.  Line  3:  Henry  Hereford  thy  bold  Mm.—Her^ori  '» 
written  Her/ord  in  all  Qq.  and  Ff.  (except  Q.  5  and  F.  4^ 
so  that  it  was  evidently  pronounced  as  a  di«s]dlsUe 
Daniel,  in  his  poem  The  Civil  War,  uses  the  same  fom  d 
the  word  (book  i.  stanzas  lix.  Ix.  Ac.% 


80.  Line  4:  the  boist'rous  late  appeal— Le.  thei 
brought  by  Bolingbroke  against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  ii 
the  parliament  at  Shrewsbury,  on  January  80, 1396. 

8L  Lines  9-11: 

If  he  APPEAL  the  duke  on  ancient  malice; 

Or  \corihUy,  at  a  good  fttbjeet  should. 

On  some  known  ground  qf  treachery  in  kimJ 

An  Appeal  of  Battle  was,  according  to  Favine  (quoted  ^ 
Staunton),  an  accusation  wherein  "it  is  the  purpoee  of 
one  party  to  call  another  by  the  name  of  a  villain  befMt 
the  bench  of  justice."  The  '"  appealer  or  appellant*  W 
under  the  old  Fi-ench  law  of  AppedU,  to  give  security  for 
the  payment  of  a  fine  of  threescore  pounds,  and  dsmspM 
to  each  person  whom  he  appealed  to  the  same  amMot* 
in  the  event  of  his  failing  to  prove  his  accusation.  Ae 
person  appealed  might  either  disprove  the  accusatioo  k! 
evidence,  or  might  support  his  own  denial  by  single  com* 
bat,  either  w^ith  the  appellant  or  with  some  deputy. 

32.  Line  20:  MAY  many  yean  of  happy  days  hfftL- 
Qq.  Ff.  omit  May:  the  emendation  is  Pope's. 

33  Line  23:  Until  the  heavens,  KNA'YIXO  earth'* ffocdk^ 
-  The  Edd.  of  Clarendon  Press  Serit'9,  and  Rolfe  say  tbst. 


ACT  I.  Scene  1. 


NOTES  TO  KING  RICHARD  II. 


ACT  I.  Soeue  1. 


In  this  line,  the  accent  must  be  on  the  second  syllable  of 
envying;  but  surely  tlie  rhythm  does  not  require  this; 
the  usual  accent  on  the  first  syllable  makes  a  more  har- 
monious line. 

34.  Lines  41-40.  — Coleridge  says  [Lectures  upon  Shake- 
speare, &c.  (edn.  1S49),  vol.  i.  pp.  170, 171J,  "the  rhymes 
in  the  last  six  lines  well  express  the  preconcertedness  of 
Bolingbroke's  scheme,  so  beautifully  contrasted  with  the 
▼ehemence  and  sincere  irritation  of  Mowbray."  8urely 
this  is  very  far-fetched.  The  rhymed  lines  are,  as  we 
know,  characteristic  of  Shakespeare's  earlier  style ;  cer- 
tainly these  six  are  among  those  which  make  us  suspect 
that  Shakespeare  worked,  partly,  from  an  older  and  infe- 
rior play.  It  may  be  well  to  note  that,  in  the  historical 
swcoont,  Bolingbroke's  conduct  in  accusing  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  was  far  from  creditable  to  him.  I'he  conversation 
took  place  between  them  when  riding  together  on  the 
road  from  Brentfurd  to  London;  and,  according  to  Bol- 
ingbroke's own  account,  the  purport  of  it  was  that  the 
doke  did  not  trust  tlie  king's  assurances  of  friendship 
towards  either  of  them ;  but  believed  that  he  intended 
to  "destroy  them  both"  for  their  share  in  some  of  the 
previous  events  of  Richard's  reign.  "  Two  days  before 
the  opening  of  the  session  (at  Shrewsbury)  tlie  Duke  of 
Hereford  had  obtained  a  general  pardon  under  the  great 
seal  for  the  treasons,  misprisions,  and  offences  that  he 
had  ever  conmiitted"  (Lingard,  vol.  iii.  p.  374).  His  con- 
duct certainly  showed  caution,  coupled  with  the  grossest 
treachery  towards  his  friend,  who  had  been  speaking  to 
him  in  confidence. 

M.  Lines  &8,  50 : 

Settiiuj  (uide  hu  high  blfunl't  royalty,  — 
And  let  him  be  no  kinttman  to  my  liege, — 
We  have  printed  the  latter  line  as  if  it  were  a  parenthesis. 
Xone  of  the  commentators  seem  to  And  any  difficulty  in 
it;  but  it  certainly  is  not  very  intelligible  as  usually  prin- 
ted. Norfolk  is  turning  towards  Bolingbroke  in  speaking 
the  words:  "  Setting  anide,"  Ac. ;  then  he  stops,  and  turns 
with  a  reverent  salutation  to  Richard : 

And  let  him  be  no  Jttnsm,in  to  my  lie|j;c. 

Le.  "and  consider  him,  for  the  moment,  as  nu  kinsman  of 
joon.  my  liege."  That  this  is  the  meaning  is  proved  by 
King  Richard's  speech  below  (lines  11.^-123).  No  doubt 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  felt  a  difliculty  in  accusing  a  cousin 
of  the  king's,  so  roundly,  of  treason. 

96.  Line05:/tfr  the»e  eighteen  j/<rar«.— That  is  since 
1881,  the  year  in  which  the  rising  under  Wat  Tyler,  Jack 
Straw,  Ac.  took  place.  It  was  also  the  year  when  Par- 
liament made  serious  attempts  to  restrain  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. 

J7.  Line  100:  That  he  did  plot  the  Duke  of  Glotter'a 
death. —ThomM  of  Woodstock,  Earl  of  Buckingham,  the 
youngest  son  of  Eiiward  III.,  was  created  Duke  of  Ghm- 
eeeter  in  1385.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  uncertHin. 
In  the  Egerton  MS.  play,  Thomas  of  Woodstock  is  the 
hero;  he  is  called  "  plain  Thomas,"  and  is  represented  as 
remarkable  for  his  plainness  <»f  bpcech ;  he  is  taken  jjri- 
■oner  by  a  stratagem,  at  his  own  house,  and  carried  off 
to  Calais  by  Lapoole.  the  governor  of  tlint  i)!ace.  Acting 
ou  instructions  from  Richard,   Lapoole  has  Gloucester 


killed  in  prison  by  two  murderers,  who  knock  him  ou  the 
head,  then  strangle  him,  and  finally  smother  him  with  a 
feather-bed;  afterwards  arranging  his  body  so  as  to  make 
it  appear  he  died  a  natural  death.  Richard,  meanwhile 
overwhelmed  with  grief  at  the  death  of  his  queen  (Anne 
of  Bohemia),  is  struck  with  remorse,  and  wishes  to  recall 
the  orders  given  to  Lapoole,  but  it  is  too  late.  Lingard 
takes  an  unfavourable  view  of  Gloucester's  character, 
and  doubts  if  the  evidence  of  his  murder,  and  especially 
of  Richard's  complicity  in  it,  is  to  be  relied  on.  It  is 
certain  that  Norfolk,  then  Earl  of  Nottingham  and  Earl 
Marshal,  was  at  Calais,  and  that  Gloucester  was  in  his 
charge :  but  whether  the  confession  of  John  Hall,  made 
in  the  flrst  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  which  is  the 
only  direct  evidence  of  a  murder  having  been  committed, 
is  to  be  relied  on.  is  very  doubtfuL 

88.  Line  106:  To  ME/orju«fic«— Bolingbroke  here  seU 
himself  up  as  the  avenger  of  his  uncle  Gloucester;  he 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  few  members  of  the  royal 
family  who  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  proceedings 
against  the  duke.  His  father,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
])ronounced  against  Gloucester  the  judgment  of  treason. 
But  Henry  had  another  right  to  act  as  revenger  of  his 
uncle's  death,  for  his  wife  was  sister  trf  Eleanor,  Duchess 
of  Gloucester  (see  above,  not*  3). 

39.  Line  131:  Since  lant  1  tcent  to  France  to  fetch  hit 
qneen.—He  had  been  joined  (in  1305)  with  the  Earl  of 
Rutland  (.\umerle)  in  an  embassy  to  demand  the  hand  of 
Isabel,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  then  about  eight 
years  old.    Tlie  marriage  took  place  in  November,  1300. 

40.  Line  liu:  Our  doctors  say  this  is  no  MONTH  to  bleed. 
— Ff.  Q.  5  read  time;  but  the  allusion  is  to  the  almanacs, 
where  particular  seasons  were  pointed  out  as  the  most 
I)roper  time  for  being  bled;  generally  spring  and  autumn. 
Asa  fact,  the  events  narrated  in  this  scene  took  place  in 
the  mouth  of  April. 

41.  Line  ICS:  That  lives,  despite  of  death,  upon  my  grave. 
—Printed  ])y  Qij.  and  IT : 

Dfsfile  of  death  that  livti  u/t)n  tny  gnnt. 

Tlie  tmnsposition  of  the  words  is  a  very  slight  alteration 
which  makes  the  sense  much  clearer;  it  was  flrst  suggested 
by  Seymour  (Remarks,  vol.  i.  p.  249).  Bishop  Words- 
worth seems  to  tliink  he  was  the  flrst  to  venlure  on  it. 
(See  Shnkesi>carc's  Historical  Plays,  vol.  ii.  p.  95.) 

42.  Line  170:  /  am  disgrac'd,  imjteach'd,  and  BAFFL'D 
/wrp. —According  to  Toilet  (see  Var.  Ed.  vol.  xv.  p.  IG). 
Holinshed  thus  explains  bajling:  "  Baf  idling  is  a  great 
disgrace  among  the  Scots,  and  it  is  used  when  a  man  is 
openlie  perjured,  and  then  make  of  him  an  image  painted, 
reversed,  with  his  heels  upward,  with  his  name  wonder- 
ing, criein;;.  antl  bhiwing  out  of  him  with  horns."  Com- 
pare I.  Ileniy  IV.  i.  ±  113:  "an  1  do  not,  call  me  a  villain 
and  bajle  me. " 

43  Lines  17G-U>1  —With  these  lines  compare  lago's 
well-known  speech,  Othello,  iii.  3.  155-lGl: 

( •<»<i(|  name  in  ni.in  and  woman,  dear  my  lord, 
Is  the  immediate  Jewel  of  their  souls:  &c. 

44  Lijie  1S():  Counin,  throw  noWN  yonr  gage.— Ho  Ft, 
and  Q.  5.   T.u;  other  Quartos  all  read  throw  rp;  a  reading 
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ACT  I.  Scene  I. 


NarES  TO  KING  RICHARD  XL 


ACT  I.  Sow  * 


retained  by  the  £dd.  of  Clarendon  Press  Series  (p.  89)  on 
the  ground  that  "throw  UP"  means  "relinquish"  and  " is 
more  appropriate  than  the  latter,  which  is  specially  used 
for  the  act  of  defiance."  But  surely  as  above  (line  161) 
Oaunt  says: 

Throw  dcwH,  my  son,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  gage. 

And  King  Richard  adds  (line  102) 

And.  Norfolk,  throw  dawn  his. 

And  again  (line  164).  "  Norfolk,  throw  dowti,"  the  meaning 
is  "  throw  down  the  gage  you  have  in  your  hand."  Lett- 
som  would  substitute  hu  for  your,  but  that  is  unneces- 
sary. 

46.  Line  187:  from  iuch  FOUL  sin.— Q.  1,  Q  2,  Q.  8,  Q.  4 
read  deepe:  Ft.  and  Q.  5,  substantially, /out;  which  seems 
the  preferable  epithet 

46.  Line  189 :  Or  witk  pale  BEOOAR-FSAR  IMPEACH  MY 
HSIQUT.— So  Q.  1,  Q.  6,  F.  1,  F.  2;  beggar/ear  meaning 
"  fear  that  makes  me  a  beggar  or  suppliant,  for  his  (Nor- 
folk's) forgiveness."  Q.  2,  Q.  3,  Q.  4  read  begger-face:  F.  3, 
If.  A  beggar' d  fear. 

Impeach  my  height  means  "lessen  my  dignity:"  im- 
peach is  derived  from  the  French  empicher,  and  means, 
originally,  "to  hinder,"  then  "to  accuse,"  because,  per- 
haps, the  o1)ject  uf  an  accusation  is  "to  hinder"  the 
accused  from  committing;  mure  crimes.  The  two  senses 
of  the  word  are  liere  mure  or  less  blended. 

Cr.  Line  199:  upon  St.  Lambert's  day— t.^.  Septem- 
ber 17th. 

48.  Line  204:  MARSHAL,  command  our  officers  at  armt. 
— The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  Earl  Marshal;  but,  as  he  was 
himself  to  answer  Bolingbroke's  appeal,  a  deputy  (Tliomas 
Holland,  Earl  of  Surrey)  was  appointed  to  act  in  his 
place. 

ACT  I.    Scene  2. 

48.  Line  1:  Alan,  the  part  1  had  in  Woodstock's  blood.— 
In  the  Egertou  MS.  play  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  is  always 
called  Woodtttock.  But  for  the  context,  this  line  might 
have  a  double  meaning ;  fur  Lancaster  was  certainly  privy 
to  the  proceedings  against  his  brother.  In  the  Egerton 
MS.  play,  Lancaster  assures  tlie  Duchess  of  his  determi- 
nation to  avenge  his  brother  in  the  following  passage: 

We  will  revenge  our  noble  brother's  uronjjs; 

And  force  that  wanton  tyrant  to  rcveale 

The  death  uf  his  deer  uncle,  harmless  H'oodstocJ^, 

So  traylerously  bctrny'd. 

— I  lalli well's  Reprint,  p.  81.I 

60.  Line  7:  Who,  ichen  thet/  irre.-  Altered  by  Pope  to 

it  sees,  and  l)y  Steevens  to  he  seen,  very  unnecessarily: 

heaven  is  often  used  as  a  plural  noun.   Compare  Hamlet, 

iii.  4.  173-175: 

but  hfittiot  hath  pleas'd  it  so 

To  punish  :ne  with  this,  and  this  with  me, 

Tli.it  I  nuisl  be  tJuir  scoiirj^'o  ami  llljnl^tcr. 

61.  Line  \\:  Eihcard'tiHc ecu »onH.— They  were(l)Edward 
the  liluck  riiuce,  burn  1330.  died  1370;  (2)  William  of 


1  I  have  altered  the  punctuation  in  all  quotations  from  the  Reprint 
(which  follows  the  .Mb.  iitoatim  and  verbiittin);  there  bKrinj;  scarcely 
any  stops,  .intl  what  few  thcri;  arc,  for  the  most  part  wronyly  cm- 
ployed. 
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HatAeld,  1386-1344;  (3)  Lionel  of  Antwerp,  Dnkeof  Clir 
ence.  1838-1366;  (4)  John  of  Oaunt,  1340-1399;  (5)  £diM». 
of  Langley,  Duke  of  Y'ork,  1341-140S ;  (6)  WinisB  «f 
Windsor  (died  young);  (7>  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  13^ 
1807. 

61.  Line  85:  to  SAFEOVARD  thine  own  l\fe.—ThiA  th^  a 
used  once  again  by  Shakespeare,  in  Henry  V.  i  *  ITl 
Since  we  have  locks  to  saftt^uard  oecessanek. 

68.  Line  68:  A  CATtiFF  RBCREA2IT.— CaiUff  is.  vitkee 
doubt,  derived  from  the  Latin  eaptiwus;  it  is  vaed  ifj 
Wicliff  in  his  version  of  the  Bible  (Eph.  ir.  8)  **He  ledde 
caitifte  eaytif."  llie  French  form  of  the  word  uckttf. 
in  Italian  cattivo;  both  originally  meaning  "esptiit,' 
and  then  coming  to  mean  "wretched,"  "bad;"  Jot  a 
eaitif  has  come  to  signify  "a  mean  wretch.**  Reertu: 
is  used  by  Cliattcer  in  the  special  senae  of  one  who  fta 
from  battle:  "he  that  despeireth  him,  is  like  to  ik 
coward  champion  recreant,  that  flieth  withootea  nede' 
(The  Persones  Tale,  toL  iv.  p.  79X  It  also  means  oae  tku  | 
yields  himself  to  his  adversary,  which  sense  it  bean  here. 

64.  Lines  58,  59.— This  simile  ia,  undoubtedly,  tsics 
from  the  bounding  of  a  tennis-balL 

66.  Line  66:  at  Plashy  viMit  ine.—Plathy  (nov  ipelt 
Pleshy\  between  Chelmsford  and  Dunmow,  in  Eisn,  vu  | 
the  seat  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  in  virtue  of  hb  oAre 
as  Lord  High  Constable.  It  was  here  that  Kichani  faia- 
self  arrested  his  uncle  in  July,  1397.  In  the  l^ertoe  IE- 
play,  Plashy  is  thus  described: 

this  house  oipUtssky,  brother. 
Stands  in  a  sweete  and  plesant  ayre.  ifaith; 
Tis  neere  the  Theanies,  and  circled  round  with  tiect 
That,  in  the  summer,  serue  for  )4e:k3nt  fann^ 
To  coole  ye;  and,  in  winter,  strongly  breake 
The  stonn)re  windes  that  else  would  nipp  ye  toa 

HalUweU*s  Rcpdat.  p.  k^ 

Plashy  is  certainly  some  distance  from  the  Thames. 

66.  Lines  63,  60: 

But  empty  lodgings  and  UNFCRMSH'd  leaUs. 
Unpeopled  OFFICES. 

Tiie  tapestry  was  hung  on  the  walla  by  hooks,  so  tfast  U 
was  easily  taken  down  when  the  family  were  away.  I^ 
word  o£lices  had  the  same  peculiar  sense,  in  Shake^ieare'i 
time,  that  it  has  now;  namely,  the  pantry,  kitchen,  cti- 
lars,  d:c.,  and  they  were  always  on  the  ground-flutc 
Compare  Tinion  of  Athens,  ii.  2.  167,  168 : 

When  all  our  offices  have  been  oppress'd 
With  riotous  feeders. 

67.  Line  70:  And  what  hear  THERE.— So  all  Qq  and  R 
except  Q.  1,  wliich  reads  cheere;  a  reading  defended  l> 
Malone.  with  singular  infelicity,  as  justified  by  the  o4f-' 
in  the  preceding  line.  But  surely,  as  the  Camb.  1^ 
point  out,  tlie  antithesis  between  line  67 : 

Alack,  and  what  sliall  Kood  old  York  /A/rr  «nr. 

and  this  line,  "and  what  hear  there,"  is  ti»o  marked  fc> 
admit  of  a  doubt  that  Q.  1  is  wrong  iu  this  instance. 

68.  Line  73:  Desolate,  DESOLATR.— Collier's  MJ^  Cont^ 
tor  substituted  desperate  for  the  second  dewlate,  %tKk 
does  not  remedy  the  unrhythmical  nature  of  the  line.    I 


ACT  I.  Soeue  3. 


NOTES  TO  KING  RICHARD   II. 


ACT  I.  Soeu«  a. 


would  propose  DeuoUttc,  ah!  dewlate;  but  perhaps  the 
rtii;geU  aiid  deficieut  uietre  was  here  inteutiuual. 

ACT  I.    Scene  3. 

59.  Line  3:  SPRIQHTFULLY  and  bold.  — For  a  simiUr 
oniissiou  of  the  adverbial  terminutiou,  compare  llichard 
III.  iii  1  50: 

HU  grace  looks  chetr/uUy  and  smooth  to-day; 

and  Othello.  iiL  4.  79: 

Why  do  you  speak  so  start htff/y  and  rash  J 

•0.  Line  7:  Marthal,  demand  of  yonder  champion.— 
Shakespeare  seems  to  have  given  us  most  of  the  cere- 
monial observed  on  such  occasions  as  this.  Holinshed's 
description  of  the  scene  is  very  vivid,  and  shows  tliat 
all  the  accessories  were  of  the  most  splendid  ctiaracter. 
Indeed,  knowing  the  passion  of  Richard  II.  for  dress  and 
showy  display  of  all  kinds,  one  is  tempted  to  tliink  that, 
though  he  had  made  up  his  mind  not  to  let  the  appellant 
and  accused  really  tight,  he  would  not  stop  the  ceremony 
lest  he  should  miss  such  au  opportunity  of  imlulging  his 
favouiite  taste.  Holinshed  tells  us  the  king  "entered 
into  the  field  with  great  triumph, "  and  that  he  had  there 
**  above  ten  thousand  men  in  armour." 

61.  Line  20;  To  God,  inyking,  and  MY  succeeding  issue. 
—So  Q.  1,  Q.  2,  Q.  3.  Q.  4:  Ff.  Ci.  5  read  hit.  It  is  very  diflfl- 
cult  to  decide  whether  the  latter  are  right,  or  not.  Cer- 
tainly one  might,  at  the  first  glance,  expect  "his  {i.e.  tlie 
king's)  succeeding  issue;"  nor  do  I  think  tlie  fact  that 
Richard  had  no  issue,  at  this  time,  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  question;  for  he  was  a  young  man,  and  when 
his  chiM-(|ueen  grew  up,  he  might  easily  have  had  chil- 
dren. But  let  us  ask  what  were  tlie  three  things  to  which 
>'orfolk  had  to  prove  his  "  loyalty  and  trutli."  Tu  his 
iiod,  his  king,  and  the  king's  lawful  successors?  Surely 
not;  but  to  his  God,  his  king,  and  his  own  high  birth. 
If  to  meant  "before,"  or  "  to  the  satisfaction  of,"  there 
would  be  no  ditliculty.  It  is  quite  good  sense  tliat  a  man, 
iu  Norfolk's  position,  should  say  "  I  will  be  loyal  and  true 
to  my  children,  for  I  will  not  leave  them  a  dishonoured 
name,  which  I  should  do  if  I  did  not  defend  myself 
against  this  accusation."  It  seems  to  me  that  the  reading 
my  is  partly  justified,  if  indirectly,  by  lines  30,  40  below; 
where  Bolingbroke  says : 

Th.it  he  s  a  trciitor,  foul  and  dangerous, 

To  God  oflieaven,  Kint;  Kichard.  and  ta  tnt. 

Ue  does  not  say  "  to  King  Richard  and  his  successors." 
The  emendation  of  Ff.  is,  undoubtedly,  very  plausible; 
and  the  my  might  easily  liave  been  caught  by  the  printer 
from  the  line  above. 

62.  Line  26:  demand  o/.-Q<i.  and  Ff.  read  oak;  the 
reading  in  the  text  is  Ritson's  conjecture. 

63.  Line  28:  Thus  PLATED  in  habiliments  of  war.— 
Plated  means  clad  in  plate  armour;  compare  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  i.  1.  4,  "like  plated  Mars."  Chain  annour  was 
not  used  after  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  except  in  certain 
parts  of  the  armour. 

61  Line  30:  Depose  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause.— 
This  is  the  only  instance,  in  Shakespeare,  of  the  use  of 
depose  in  the  active  sense  of  "taking  a  deposition." 


C6.  Lines  42,  43: 

On  pain  of  death,  no  person  be  so  bold, 
Or  daring-hardy,  as  to  TOUCH  THE  LISTS. 
This  prohibition  shows  that  the  lists  were,  probably, 
movable  barriers  which  marked  out  the  ground  of  the 
tournament  Strutt  says  (edn.  1834,  p.  131):  "  It  was  a  cod- 
siderable  time  after  the  establishment  of  justs  and  tour- 
naments, before  the  combatants  thought  of  making  either 
lists  or  barriers;  they  contented  tliemselves,  layi  3(ene*- 
trler,  with  being  stationed  at  four  angles  of  an  open 
place,  whence  tliey  run  in  parties  one  against  another. 
There  were  cords  stretched  before  the  different  com- 
panies, previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  tourna- 
ments, as  we  learn  from  the  following  passage  in  an  old 
English  romance,  among  the  Uarleian  manuscripts: '  All 
these  thiuges  douue  thei  were  em bu tailed  eche  ageynste 
the  othir,  and  tlie  corde  drawen  before  eche  partie,  and 
whan  the  tyme  was,  the  cordes  were  cutt,  and  the 
trunipettes  blew  up  for  every  man  to  do  his  devoir,  duty.* 
.  As  tliese  pastimes  were  accompanied  with  much 
danger,  they  invented  in  France  the  double  lixts,  where 
the  kuighti  might  run  from  one  side  to  the  other,  with- 
out coming  in  contact,  except  with  their  lances;  other 
nations  followed  the  i-xample  of  the  Fi-cnch.  and  the 
usage  of  lints  and  barriers  soon  became  universal" 

66.  Lines  03,  04. -Here  we  have  two  lines  of  blank 
verse  coming,  without  any  particular  reason,  iu  the 
middle  of  a  i)a8sage  written  in  rhyme.  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  any  one,  at  all  acquainted  with  the  Elizabethan 
drama,  can  read  this  8i)eech,  and  not  believe  tliat  Shake- 
speare either  had  an  old  play  on  this  subject  before  him, 
when  he  wrote  Richard  II.,  or  that  it  was  one  of  his  very 
earliest  works  which  he  afterwards  partly  rewrote.  The 
8I)eech  concludes  (lines  70-77)  with  a  passage  entirely  in 
blank  verse,  which  is  quite  worthy  of  Shakespeare  at  his 
best,  and  infinitely  superior  to  most  of  the  rhymed  pas- 
sages which  occur  so  conatautly  in  this  i)lay. 

67.  Lines  07,  OS : 

Lo,  as  at  English  feasts,  so  I  regreet 
The  DAINTIEST  last,  to  make  the  end  inost  sweet 
The  practice  of  ending  dinners  and  suppers  with  what 
was  called  a  banquet,  that  is,  a  dessert  of  sweets,  seems 
to  have  been  characteristic  of  English  entertainments. 
The  Clarendon  Press  Series  Edd.  cjuote  very  aptly  from 
Bacon,  "  Let  not  this  Parliament  end  like  a  Dutch  feast, 
in  salt  meats;  but  like  an  English  fea.st.  in  siveet  meats** 
(Life  and  Letters,  ed.  Spedding,  vol.  ill.  p.  215,  note). 

68.  Line  73:  Add  PROOF  unto  mine  armour  teith  thy 
praifers.— Proof  was  used  technically  of  annour,  some- 
what as  we  use  it  nowadays  of  spirits.  "Armour  of  proo/' 
was  armour  tested  so  as  to  resist  a  severe  blow.  Compare 
Hamlet,  it  2.  512 : 

On  Man  his  annour  fonf'd  (or  / roof  eteme ; 

and  Macbeth,  i.  2.  54:  "Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapp'd  in 
jrroof." 

69.  Line  83:  House  up  thy  y<Aithful  blood,  be  valiant, 
Zuc.'-Qq.  and  Ff.  all  read  "be  valiant  and  lice!"  The 
emendation  we  have  printed  is,  I  think,  preferable  Ut 
Capcll's,  "the  valiant  live;"  or  to  Pope's  "be  brave  and 
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live."  The  and  it  quite  unneceiMry;  it  maket  the  line 
hopelessly  unrhythmicaL 

70.  Line  84:  Mine  innoeency  and  SaiiU  Otorge  to  thrive! 
—Le.  "May  my  innocence  preyail  by  the  aid  of  St. 
George!"  Qq.  and  Ff.  read  innoeenee:  Capell  first  sug- 
gested innoeency,  which  makes  the  line  perfect;  pertiapt 
innocence  was  sometimes  pronounced  as  a  quadrisyllable. 
The  idiom  "St.  George  to  thrive!"  has  been  compared 
with  the  phrase:  "St  George  to  borrow!"  but  the  latter 
is  quite  different;  borrow,  in  that  case,  is  a  substantive = 
"  pledge/'  "  security;"  and  the  meaning  of  the  expression 
is  **St  George  be  my  eeeurity!"  The  phrase  occurs  in 
Ralph  Roister  Doister  (Dodsley,  vol  iii.  pp.  141, 147);  a 
note  to  the  first  passsge  by  Cooper  wrongly  explains  "to 
borrow  "  as = "  to  protect  or  guard ; "  quoting,  as  a  parallel 
idiom,  the  line  in  our  text 

71.  Line  06:  Ae  gentle  and  a*  jocund  as  TO  JIST.— 7o 
ieet  had,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  among  other  meanings, 
"  to  take  part  in  any  merry-making,"  and,  especially,  "  to 
play  in  a  masque."  Farmer  quotes  from  llie  Spanish 
Tragedie(acti.)'- 

He  promit'd  us,  in  honour  of  our  guest. 

To  K^'ACC  <>ur  banquet  with  some  pompous/ex/. 

—Dodsley,  vol  v.  p.  33. 

Schmidt  explains  a*  to  jest="hA  if  I  were  going  to  a 
mock-fight" 

7S.  Line  118:  the  king  hath  THROWN  HIS  WARDER  DOWN. 
-In  IL  Henry  IV.  iv.  1.  125, 126: 

O.  when  the  king  did  /Mnrw  Mis  Vfitrder  eUwu, 
His  own  life  hung  upon  the  staff  he  threw. 

See  Daniel's  CivU  War  (book  i.  st  Uli.): 

The  Combat  granted,  and  the  Day  assign'd, 
They  both  in  Order  of  the  Field  api>ear. 
Must  richly  furnish 'd  in  all  Martial  Kind, 
And  at  the  point  of  Intercombat  were ; 
When  lo!  the  King  chang'd  suddenly  his  Mind, 
Casts  d«ru-ti  his  H'ardtr,  to  arrest  them  there; 
As  b'ing  advis'd  a  better  Way  to  take. 
Which  might  fur  his  mure  certain  Safety  make. 

Daniel  says  that  Richard  stopped  the  combat  because  lie 
feared  fiolin^broke,  if  victorious,  would  gain  so  much 
popularity  as  to  become  a  dangerous  rival  (book  L  stanza 
Ixiii.). 

78.  Line  121 :  Withdraw  with  iis.—Ecre  Richard  and 
the  Lords  of  the  Council  withdrew  to  consult  together  as 
to  the  sentence  on  the  two  combatants.  According  to 
Holinshed  the  con»u1tation  lasted  two  hours,  and  the 
sentence  was  read  l)y  Sir  John  Bushy,  the  king's  secre- 
tary. It  may  be  stateil  that  historians  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  real  oaiise  of  the  quarrel  between  Bolingbroke  and 
Norfolk;  but  Daniel  (Civil  War.  book  i.  stanzas  lix.-lxi.) 
gives  the  explanation  which  is  the  most  probable  one; 
namely,  that  Holinfri)roke  ha«i  spoken  freely  to  Norfolk 
his  feelings  about  tlie  oppro9si()n  and  niis^fovernment  of 
Richard,  that  N'orf<dk  had  reported  this  to  the  kint;.  and 
that  in  self-defence  Bolingbroke  then  "appealed"  Xoi-folk 
of  treason.  For  the  other  account  of  the  transaction  see 
note  0.  If  Daniel's  account  is  the  true  one,  Bolingbroke's 
conduct  api>ears  in  a  much  more  favourable  light. 

74.  Line  1'2S:  0/ civil  troumlK-  Q  1  has  crvdl;  all  the 
other  old  copies  ica«l  civil  (or  cirill).     Malone,  in  a  note 
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on  this  passage  (Var.  Ed.  toL  xvL  pp.  30,  SIX  snpporti  tk 
reading  of  Q.  1;  but  mentions  that  a  cop/  of  the  <)aaita. 
1507  (Q.  IX  "  now  before  me  "  reads  eitU.  The  only  ucbs 
copy,  besides  Capell's,  known  to  exist  was  that  hi  Uk 
possession  of  the  late  George  Daniel,  which,  ss  be  in- 
formed the  Camb.  Edd.,  reads  erueU. 

76.  Lines  129-lSS.— These  Ave  line*  are  omitted  in  Fl 
andQ.5. 

76.  LUie  140:  upon  jMsin  V/LIFX.— 80  Q.  1.  Q.  2.  Q.  1 Q  « 
"  pain  otdeath,"  Ff.  Q.  6;  the  meaning  is  the  same.  Beiov 
(line  15S)  Qq.  and  Ft  aU  read  '*  npon  pain  of  lift."  H<d- 
inshed  has,  in  both  cases,  "  pain  of  death." 

71.  Line  160:  The  Jly-dow  Aours.— 80  F.  2:  all  the  Qq. 
F.  1,  F.  8,  F.  4  read  sly  slow  (subatantially)  without  s  hy 
phen.  It  is  with  some  reluctance  ttiat  we  adopt  a  restlis; 
which  has  only  F.  2  for  its  authority  against  all  the  Q^ : 
but  the  mistake  between  /  and  /  is  so  common,  and  » 
easily  made,  that  the  alteration  ia  really  a  rery  sUgbt  («e 
Fiy-dow  seems  to  be  here  a  more  appropriate  expresske. 
and  a  more  forcible  one  than  dy-Uow.  Steevens  quota 
from  Chapman's  Odyssey,  ii  164 : 

But  when  the  fourth  year  came,  and  those  siy  hours 
That  still  surprise  at  length  dames'  craftiest  powers. 

But,  surely,  there  the  epithet  has  an  appropriate  si^ 
flcance  which  it  lacks  here.  Malone  compares  the  exprei- 
sion  thievieh  minuUs  in  All's  Well,  ii.  1.  168, 100: 

Or  four  and  twenty  times  the  pilot's  f^lass 
Hath  told  the  tktevuk  mtMute*  bow  they  pavs. 

But  Helena  is,  evidently,  speaking  of  an  houriflattthtTt. 
and  thieviidi  is  an  epithet  which  suits  exactly  the  mi^e- 
ment  of  the  sand  in  an  hour-glass. 

78.  Line  161:  thy  dear  exile.— A.  similarly  transpoeed 
sense  of  dear  is  not  uncommon  in  Shakespeare.  (8e« 
note  223,  Love's  Labour's  Lost)  The  way  in  whkh  tte 
word  comes  to  have  two  contrary  meanings  is  Teiy  simide. 
at  first  it  means  "precious;"  "a  clear  thing "=" that f« 
which  a  high  price  has  been  paid ; "  then  it  comes  to 
mean  "held  in  great  affection,"  "cloee  to  the  heart:  snd 
so  to  be  used  of  anything  that  stirs  the  emotions,  or 
touches  the  heart,  whether  pleasurably  or  painfully. 

79.  Line  159:  thete  FORTY  years. — Thia  is  a  mistake ; 
Thomas  Mowbray.  Duke  of  Norfolk,  waa  not  much  nxwe 
than  thirty  years  old  at  this  time. 

80.  Line  170 :  Lay  on  our  royal  9WORl>  your  banid^'i 
hands.  —The  hilt  of  the  sword,  in  these  times,  was  msde. 
whether  purposely  or  not,  in  the  shape  of  a  cross;  ami  tu 
swear  with  one's  hand  upon  such  a  sword  was  e<iuiva]rtit 
to  swearing  by  the  cross.  Compare  Hxuulet,  L  5.  IM. 
"  swear  by  my  nrord. " 

81.  Line  181 :  OlR  PART  THEREIN  tec  banish  with  ycfir- 
selres.—RichRvd  here  releases  them  from  their  allegusi^ 
while  in  exile.  It  was  a  point  much  disputed,  smon^ 
Iawyei*8,  whether  a  banished  subject  waft  released  fn«i 
his  allcKiance  by  the  very  fact  of  being  banished.  Shake- 
speare is  here  his  own  lawyer. 

88.  Line  193:  Sor/olk,  so  far  as  to  mine  enemy -^  I 
Q  2.  Q  3,  Q.  4,  P.  1  read  /are:  V.  2.  Q.  5,  F.  Z/arre  TV 
sentence  is  rather  obscure;  but  Ritson's  explansti*>a 
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quoted  by  Dyce,  is  probably  the  right  one:  "  Norfolk— [Do 
not  think  that  I  am  speaking  to  yoa  as  a  friend]— so  far 
as  a  man  may  speak  to  his  enemy." 

8&  Lines  204,  205 : 

But  what  thou  art,  God^  thou^  and  I  do  know; 
And  all  too  »oon,  1  fear,  the  king  shall  rue. 

The  last  line  is  explained,  generally,  by  commentators 
"  the  king  will  rue  his  knowledge."  But  does  not  it  mean 
"  the  king  will  rtte  what  thou  art)"  Norfolk  means  to 
Bay,  "Qod,  thou,  and  I  know  what  thou  art— a  traitor— 
and  the  king  will  soon  have  cause  to  nu  the  existence  of 
such  a  traitor." 

M.  Lines  20»-211: 

thy  sad  aspect 

Hath  from  the  number  ofhU  banigh'd  years 

Pluck'd  four  away. 
It  was  not  the  silent  pleading  of  the  father's  grief,  but 
the  popular  indignation  at  the  sentence  on  Bolingbroke 
which  made  Richard  shorten  his  time  of  exile.     Daniel 
says  (Civil  War,  book  i.  st.  Ixv.): 

But  yet  such  Murm'rinjf  of  the  F.tct  he  hears. 
That  he  is  fain  Four  of  the  Ten  foryivc. 
And  jud|;'d  him  Six  Years  in  Kxile  tu  live. 

85.  Line  222:  Shall  be  extinct  with  age  and  endless 
niV/Af.— Shakespeare  uses  extinct  only  here,  and  in  Ham- 
let, i.  3.  117.  118: 

these  bLizes,  daughter. 
Giving;  more  light  than  heat,  extinct  in  both. 

It  is  used  in  its  proi>er  sense  =  " extinguished"  in  both 
places. 

86.  Line  231 :  Thy  xcord  is  CURRENT  with  him  for  my 
death.— The  metaphor  here  is  taken  from  the  coinage,  and 
the  meaning  is  "Thy  word  is  current  with  time— i.«.  is 
accepted  as  an  authentic  equivalent— /or  f/iy  (f<faf A;  i.**. 
the  sentence  of  my  death." 

87.  Line  244 :  /  teas  too  strict  to  make  mine  own  away— 
i.e.  "I  was  too  strict  in  the  performance  of  my  duty  in 
consenting  to  the  banishment  of  my  son."  (See  line  234.) 
There  is  no  historical  authority.  I  believe,  for  making 
Lancaster  assent  to  the  sentence  of  exile  on  his  son. 

88.  Line  206:  Esteem  as  FOIL.— Referring  to  the  gold 
or  silver  leaf  set  behind  a  precious  stone  to  enhance  its 
lustre.    Compare  I.  Henry  IV.  i.  2.  236-239: 

And  like  brig^ht  metal  on  a  sullen  ground. 
My  reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  fault. 
Shall  show  more  goodly,  and  attract  more  eyes 
Than  that  which  hath  no /oil  to  set  it  off. 

89.  Lines  268-293.— These  twenty-six  lines  are  omitted 
in  Ff.  Q  5. 

90.  Line  272:  To  foreign  passages  — i.e.  to  travelling 
about  in  foreign  countries.  Bolingbroke  compares  him- 
self to  an  apprentice  serving  his  time  till  he  becomes  free 
of  his  craft.  He  would  serve  his  time,  in  the  profession 
of  an  exile ;  and  then  be  free  to  nothing  else  but  to  his 
own  grief. 

91.  Line  275:  AU  places  that  the  EYE  OF  heaven  visita. 
— The  eye  of  heaven  is  generally  supposed  to  mean  the 
sun ;  and  Shakespeare,  undoubtedly,  uses  the  expression, 
in  that  sense,  in  Lucrece  (line  856),  "  the  eye  of  heaven  is 


out;"  but  it  may  mean  here  merely  the  eye  of  the  otnni- 
present  God. 

92.  Lines  275-293.— The  whole  of  this  passage  seems  to 
have  been  suggested  by  one  in  Lilly's  Euphaes  (quoted 
by  Malone,  Var.  Ed.  voL  xvi.  p.  41):  "Plato  would  never 
accompt  him  banished,  that  had  the  sunne,  Are,  ayre, 
water,  and  earth,  that  he  had  before ;  where  he  felt  the 
winter's  blast,  and  the  summer's  blaze ;  where  the  same 
sunne  and  the  same  moone  shined:  whereby  he  noted  that 
every  place  was  a  country  to  a  wise  man,  and  all  parts  a 
palace  to  a  quiet  miiuf.— When  it  was  cast  in  Diogenes' 
teeth,  that  the  Sinoponetes  had  banished  him  Pontus, 
yea,  said  he,  I  them  of  Diogenes." 

98.  Line  289:  the  presence  STREW'D.  —  The  practice  of 
strewing  the  floors  of  cliambers,  even  in  palaces,  with 
rushes,  continued  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Shakespeare  has  several  allusions  to  this  custom,  e.g.  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  i.  4.  36: 

Tickle  the  seii&eles<>  rushes  with  their  heels. 

Compare,  on  this  subject,  note  103,  Two  Gent,  of  Verona. 

94.  Line  299:  fantastic  summer's  heat.—'T\i\%  expression 
is  very  like  one  in  Euphues  (also  quoted  by  Malone):  "he 
that  is  washed  in  the  rayne,  drieth  himselfe  by  theyire, 
not  by  his  fancle  "  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  xvi.  p.  42).  Both  this 
passage,  and  that  quoted  above  in  note  92,  occur  in  the 
chapter  where  Euphues  exhorts  Botonio  to  take  his  exile 
patiently. 

96.  Line  302 :  Fell  sorrow's  TOOTH  doth  never  RANKLE 
more— Compare  Richard  III.  i.  3.  291: 

His  venom  toofh  will  rankle  to  the  death. 

The  word  rankle  occurs  in  no  other  passage  in  Shake- 
speare. 

ACT  I.     ScKNl  4. 

96.  Line  1:  We  did  observe.— Th\f!>  is  addressed  to  Bagot 
and  Green ;  and  refers  to  some  conversation  which  had 
passed  between  them  and  the  king  about  Bolingbroke's 
popularity  and  the  arts  he  used  to  maintain  it.  (See  be- 
low, lines  23-36.)  Johnson  observes,  very  sensibly,  that 
the  second  act  should  commence  with  this  scene ;  on  the 
stage,  it  is  generally  omitted  in  its  entirety. 

97.  Line  7:  Which  then  BLEW  bitterly  against  our  FACES. 
— Ff.  read  grew,  and  Q.  3,  Q.  4,  Ff.  Q.  6  read /ace.  In  this 
case  the  flrst  Quartos  are,  as  they  generally  are  in  this 
play,  the  safest  authority  to  follow. 

96.  Line  13 :  thJCt  taught  me  craft— \^e  have  accented 
thdt  here,  because,  to  make  sense,  the  emphasis  must  be 
laid  on  it  in  reading  or  speaking  the  line.  Thdt  refers  to 
the  words  above,  "for  (i.e.  liecause)  my  A«art  disdained,' 
&c.  Aumerle  seems  to  have  been  a  bom  traitor:  he  con- 
spired against  Bolingbroke  afterwards;  but,  on  being 
detected,  he  betrayed  all  his  accomplices. 

99.  Lines  23-41.— Daniel  in  his  Civil  War  (l)ook  i.  stanzas 
Ixvi. -Ixix.)  gives  a  vivid  description  of  Bolingbroke's 
popularity,  and  puts  Into  words  the  feelings  of  the  people 
at  his  departure.    Here  are  some  extracts : 

At  whose  Departure  hence  out  of  the  Land, 
How  did  the  open  Multitude  reveal 
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ACT  I.  SoeiM  4. 


NOTES  TO  KING  RICHARD  II. 


ACT  II.  SccM  L 


The  wondrous  Love  they  bare  him  under^hand ! 
Which  now  in  this  hot  Pas&ion  of  their  Zeal 
They  plainly  shew'd,  that  all  might  understand 
How  dear  he  was  unto  the  Common-WcaL 
They  fear'd  not  to  exclaim  against  the  King, 
As  ooe  that  sought  all  Good  Men's  Ruining. 

(Book  L  St  Ixvi.  p.  a&) 

Unto  the  Shore,  with  Tears,  with  Sighs,  with  Moan. 
They  him  conduct ;  cursing  the  Bounds  that  stay 
Their  willing  Feet,  that  would  have  further  gone. 
Had  DOC  the  fearful  Ormn  stopt  their  Way 

(BookLst  IxviLp.  97.) 

100.  Line  83:  the  tribute  <(f  hit  supple  kmsb.— For  the 
curtsey— called  "making  a  leg"— as  used  by  men.  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  see  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  note  182. 

101.  Lines  45-61.  —The/arming  of  the  realm  is  described, 
with  many  details,  in  the  Egerton  Ma  play.  iv.  1.  (Halll- 
Tell's  Reinint,  pp.  64»  66).  According  to  the  unknown 
author,  the  bargain  was  as  follows:  "these  gentleman"  (tie) 
heere,  Sir  Henry  Greene,  Sir  Edward  Baggott,  Sir  William 
Bussliey,  and  Sir  Thomas  Scroope,  all  Joyntly  heere  stand 
bound  to  pay  your  maiestie  or  your  deputie,  whereuer  you 
remayne  (TOOO^H  a  monthe,  for  this  your  kingdome :  for 
which  your  grace  by  these  wrigh  tings,  surrenders  to  ther 
hands  all  your  Crowne  lands,  lordshipps,  nianuores,  rents, 
taxes,  subsites,  flfteenes,  impostes,  forrayne  customes, 
staples  for  woole,  tyn,  lead,  and  cloath ;  all  forfltnres  of 
goods  or  lands  confiscate ;  and  all  other  dutyes  that  is, 
shall,  or  may  apperta>'ne  to  the  king  or  crownes  reuenewes: 
and  for  non  payment  of  the  sume  or  somes  aforesayd, 
your  maiestie  to  sease  the  lands  and  goods  of  the  sayd 
gentlemen  aboue  named,  and  ther  bodyes  to  be  impris- 
oned at  youre  graces  pleasures."  The  division  of  the  dif- 
ferent districts  of  the  realm,  among  the  four  farmers 
thereof,  is  described  with  no  little  humour  and  satira 
llie  blank  ehartert  play  an  important  part  in  the  same 
play.  The  cruel  oppression  practised  in  the  collection 
of  them  is  represented  as  having  been  most  odious 
These  blank  ehartert  were,  virtually,  promissory  notes, 
which  the  wretched  subjects  of  King  Richard  were  com- 
pelled to  sign  before  the  amount  was  filled  in;  that  being 
added  afterwards  at  the  caprice  or  discretion  of  the  col- 
lectors. 

108.  Line  68:  At  Ely  Iloitte.  —Ely  IToute  stood  just  off 
Holbom,  where  Ely  Place  now  is.  The  chapel  of  Ely 
Hmtu  with  the  crypt  underneath  it,  which  have  both 
been  lately  restored,  may  still  be  seen;  Roman  Catholic 
services  now  again  take  place  there. 

ACT  n.    Scene  1. 

lOOw  Line  2:  to  hit  ^STAID  yot<f A. —Richard  was  now  in 
his  thirty-second  year,  and  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  in 
his  ymttK  Shakespeare  uses  vnstaid  in  two  other  pas- 
sages. Two  Gent  of  Verona,  ii.  7.  00.  and  Twelfth  Night, 
ii.  4.  18,  in  both  of  which  the  accent  is  on  the  last  syl- 
lable. It  is  a  coincidence  worth  noting  that  HoIlni>hed 
also  uses  the  word  of  Richard :  "  which  to  haue  con- 
cealed had  tended  more  to  the  opinion  of  vertue,  than  to 
lash  out  whatsoeuer  his  unstaied  mind  afToorded"(vol.  ii. 
p.  835). 

Id  Line  12:  music  at  the  CLOSE.— S tee vens  "siippcscs" 
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dote  to  be  a  musical  term.  It  certAlnly  is;  it  n  neailj 
synonymous  with  eadenee,  not  to  be  coofosed  vitk 
eadeneet  the  anglicized  form  of  emdtnza,  vc  a  snccfSBDa 
of  notes  in  rouladet  or  arpeggios  intended  to  show  oil  tk 
vocal  execution  of  the  singer,  and  means  simply  a  rptora 
to  the  tonic  chord  or  chord  of  the  key-note.  Thtn  » 
also  the  half-dote,  which  very  often  dirides  a  tone  isio 
two  parts,  being  a  fall  or  conclusion  on  tbe  chord  of  tkt 
dominant— an  "  imperfect  eadenee. "  In  lingoa  (act  L 
sc.  1),  in  a  passage  in  which  many  mnaical  teiass  occsr. 
we  find: 

For  thongh  (perchance)  thy  first  strains  pleasliK  tre, 

I  dare  engai;e  mine  ear  the  c/osr  will  jar. 

— Dodsley,  toL  ix.  p.  33! 

106.  Line  16:  UMDEAP  Aw  ear.  —  Shakespeare  uses  de^fu 
a  verb  in  King  John.  ii.  1.  147, 148: 

What  cracker  is  this  same  that  dea/s  our  ears 
With  this  abundance  of  superfluotss  breath  T 

lOi.  Lines  18, 10: 

At,  praitet  qf  hit  ttate:  TBKK  THUtx  are/emtti 

Laseiviout  metret. 
So  Q.  3.  Q.  4.  Ff.,  Q.  6;  and,  although  it  is  not  a  satisfsctci; 
reading,  we  have  thought  it  better  to  retain  it  than  to 
print  any  emendation  of  our  own  or  of  any  one  else.  Q  1 
reada: 

of  whose  tasU  the  wise  are  found, 
Q.2: 

of  whose  stiUe  the  wise  are  found, 

neither  of  which  can  be  right  The  Camb.  Edd.  sduit 
Collier's  emendation  "of  whose  taste  the  wise  arr/t^d.' 
a  very  slight  alteration  which  makes  indilTerent  sense: 
but  the  passage  is  either  corrupt  or  was  left  by  5bsJ[^ 
speare  unfinished.  The  whole  speech  is  rery  carelettlj 
written.  The  recurrence  of  toundt  at  end  of  line  17,  sad 
tound  at  end  of  line  19  is  very  sospicions;  lines  fS  and  3 
both  end  with  the  syllable  ation  differently  aecentuated 
For  metres  Qq.  Ff.  read  meetert,  which  was  tbe  nsusl  vir 
of  spelling  that  word  even  as  late  as  1770  (see  Bail«}'< 
DictX  ^etre  occurs  in  three  other  passages  of  Sbak^ 
speare;  in  Sonnet  xviL  12,  where  the  Quarto  htt  »itfr. 
in  I.  Henry  IV.  iii.  1.  ISO,  where  the  first  seven  QoarM 
have  miter,  the  Folios  meeter,  and  Q.  8  meter;  in  Measau 
for  ^Measure,  i.  2.  22,  where  F.  1.  has  meeter.  (Of  that  ib» 
there  is  no  quarto  edition.)  That  meeter  here  mesas  "  a 
person  who  meett  or  encounters  you,**  is  scarcely  teasl'Ie. 
unless  some  l>etter  authority  for  the  word  ean  be  fooihl 
than  is  afforded  by  this  passage. 

107.  Jjmes2l-2!S:  Report  o/fathumttHpromd  I taly.iic 
Compare  with  this  and  the  neat  lines  the  followii^  p^ 
sage  from  Cheney's  speech  (at  end  of  act  iL)  in  Egeiv  :< 
MS.  play  (Reprint,  p.  SC): 

They  sitt  in  counsell  to  deuise  Strang  fashions ; 
And  snite  themschies  ia  wyld  and  anttcke  hafaitts. 
Such  as  thb  kingdone  neuer  yett  beheld ; 
Frenche  hose,  lulian  doakes,  and  Spanish  hatts, 
Polonian  shoes,  with  pickes  l  a  handfuU  lo«f^ 
Tyde  to  ther  knees  with  chaynes  of  pearie  and  goald; 
Ther  phimed  topps  fly  waueinif  in  the  ayre 
A  culiitt  hye  aboue  ther  wanton  heads. 

Shakespeare,  perhaps,  intended  to  refer  to  oQia ftthifu 
than  those  of  dresa. 

1  Picket,  long  poteted  toes  curUof;  up  at  the  ead. 


ACT  II.  Scena  1. 


NOTES  TO  KING  RICHARD  11. 


ACT  II.  Scene  1. 


lot.  Line  2S:  Where  unU  doth  mutiny  with  wife  regard. 
— A  difflcnit  sentence;  it  means  "  where  will  does  rebel 
•gainsi  the  view  of  the  intellect,"  or  "what  the  under- 
standing sees  to  be  right" 

100.  Line  44:  i/^«ettou.— Johnson  would  have  read  in- 
muton,  but  supposes  "  Shalcespeare  means  to  say  that 
islanders  are  secured  by  their  situation  both  from  tear 
and  pestilence."  Singer  suggests  that  the  iii/ectiun  meant 
here  may  be  moral,  "of  vicious  manners  and  customs;" 
but  is  this  sense  consistent  with  lines  22.  23  aliove?  It 
is  certain  that,  although  there  were  peiiodical  outbursts 
in  Shalcespeare's  time  uf  au  indigenous  plague,  our  insular 
position  has  always  Icept  us,  in  some  degree,  exempt 
from  the  worst  forms  of  pestilence  which  have  at  times 
devastated  the  Continent.  In  Allot's  England's  Parnassus 
(1600),  lines  40-55,  with  the  exception  of  line  50,  are  quoted 
vrith  some  variations;  and  are  wrongly  attributed  to 
31.  Dr.  (Michael  Drayton).  Intestion  is  the  reading  there, 
and  Farmer  suggested  that  infest  ion  =  ir{festation  might 
be  the  word  intended  by  Sha)(espeare;  a  suggestion  wliich 
3(alone  adopted  in  his  text;  instancing  aeeeption  for  ac- 
ceptation, used  by  Bishop  Uall,  as  a  similarly  abbreviated 
word.  Infe»tation  is  used  by  Bacon;  but  no  instance  of 
in/estion  can  be  found. 

110.  Line  60:  Like  to  a  tenement,  or  PBLTINO/ann.— In 
the  Egerton  MS.  play.  Richard,  in  a  speech  in  which  he 
has  a  twinge  of  remorse,  says  (act  iv.): 

And  we.  bis  sonne,  to  ca%c  our  wanton  youth. 
Become  a  tandlord  to  this  warlicke  realme, 
Kent  out  our  kin^^dome  like  ^f<ltry  f.\rme. 

—Reprint,  p.  63. 

The  similarity  of  expression  is  worth  noticing. 

HI.  Lines6l-63.— Compare  with  these  lines  the  following 
IMftsaage  in  Daniel's  Civil  War  (boolc  i.  stanzas  Ixvii.  Ixviii.): 

Why,  Neptune;  Hast  thou  made  us  stand  alone. 
Divided  from  the  World,  for  this,  say  they: 
llemro'd  in  to  l>e  a  Spoil  to  Tyranny, 
Leaving  Affliction  hence  no  way  to  fly? 

Are  we  lock'd  up,  poor  Souls,  here  to  abide 
Within  the  wat'ry  Prison  of  thy  Waves. 
As  in  a  Fold,  where  subject  to  the  Pride 
And  lust  of  Rulers,  we  remain  as  Slaves. 

There  are  so  many  points  of  resemblance  between  Daniel's 
poem  and  this  play,  that  it  seems  highly  probable  either 
that  Shakespeare  had  seen  Daniel's  poem  in  ^\%.  or  that 
Daniel  had  taken  some  ideas  from  the  piny.  "The  Kirst 
Fowre  Bookes  of  the  civile  wars  between  the  houses  of 
Lancaster  and  Yorke"  was  first  published  in  1505. 

112.  Line  64:  With  inky  Wote.-Steevens  wanted  to  alter 
blots  to  bolts;  but  the  words  inky  blots  are,  as  Boswell 
pointed  out,  merely  a  contemptuous  expression  for  writ- 
ings. 

113.  Line  70:  For  yming  hot  colts,  being  RAO'D,  do  rage 
the  7n</re.— Several  conjectures  have  been  made,  such  as 
rein'd,  c/ia/'d,  citrb'd,  Ac,  but  they  are  unnecessary,  as 
rag'd,  i.e.  "being  aggravated  by  violent  opposition,"  or 
••provoke«l  by  severe  punishment,"  surely  makes  good 
sense  enough. 

114.  Line  71.— Shakespeare  has  shown  his  dramatic  com- 
mon sense  in  not  making  the  Queen  Isabel,  what  she 


really  was  at  this  time,  a  child  of  nine  years  old.  There 
is  little  enough  female  interest  in  Richard  II.  now;  there 
would  have  been  none  if  he  had  adhered  to  history. 

115.  Line  73-03.— These  lines  are  omitted  by  Pope  as  un- 
worthy of  Shakespeare;  but,  however  tedious  may  be  this 
string  of  wretclied  puns  which  the  dying  Gaunt  makes, 
such  playing  with  words  was  considered  witty  in  Shake- 
speare's time.  The  eloi^uent  defence  of  this  passage  by 
Coleridge  (Lectures  upon  Shakespeare,  <Src.  vol  L  pp. 
175, 176)  is  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  writing,  but  not  much 
to  the  point.  Grim  jests  have  often  been  made  on  their 
death-beds  by  men  who,  in  their  lifetime,  were  serious 
enough;  but  such  a  silly  jingle  of  puns  as  Gaimt  strings 
together  on  his  own  name  is  but  one  of  those  defects  of 
taste  common  enough  in  all  Shakespeare's  works,  but 
especially  in  his  earlier  ones ;  defects  which  only  serve 
to  bring  out  more  prominently  the  many  beauties  of  his 
language;  beauties  that  shine  more  brightly  by  contrast 
with  such  blemishes 

116.  Line  86:  Since  thou  dost  seek  TO  KILL  MT  NAME  IN 
ME— I  <?.  "  to  leave  me  without  an  inheritor  of  my  name  by 
banishing  (and  disinheriting)  my  son. "--So  this  passage 
is  generally  explained,  with  the  exception  of  the  words 
put  in  brackets,  which  seem  necessary;  for  the  mere 
banigbnient  would  not  prevent  Bolingbroke's  succeeding 
his  father,  especially  as  Richard  had  given  both  the  ban- 
ished dukes  "  a  permission  by  patent  to  appoint  attorneys 
to  take  possession  of  such  inheritances  as  might  fall  to 
them  in  their  absence,  thnu<;h  tliey  could  not  actually 
perform  homage  or  swear  fealty"  (Lingard,  vol.  iii.  p. 
379).  Ilolinshed  also  mentions  these  patents  which,  im- 
mediately on  John  of  Gaunt's  <leath.  Richard  coolly  ig- 
nored, and  took  possession  of  all  his  uncle's  property.  We 
must  suppose  that  Gaunt  on  his  death-betl  anticipates  the 
king's  treacher>'.  and  divines  that  Richard's  real  object 
was  to  deprive  his  son  and  heir  of  all  his  property  and 
titles. 

117.  Line  8S:  flatter  with  those  that  /i>«.— Compare  Two 
Gent,  of  Verona,  iv.  4.  11)3: 

L'ti/ets  I  tfaUer  WITH  myself  toe  much. 

All  Qq.  (but  Q.  1)  and  Ff.  omit  voiik. 

118.  Lines  93.  04: 

isoxc  lie  that  made  ine  knoies  I  see  thee  HI; 

111  in  myself  TO  SKE,  and  in  thee  ueing  iU. 
Steevens  suggested  the  omission  of  the  words  to  see  in  the 
second  line,  a  suggestion  which  Seymour  approved.  They 
are  certainly  unnecessary,  but  are  found  in  all  Qq.  and 
Ff.,  so  we  must  consider  the  verse  as  an  Alexandrine. 
The  sense  of  the  passage  is:  "God  knows  I  see  thee  ill  (in 
the  double  sense  of  seeing  dimly,  and  of  seeing  Richard 
morally  unwell)  being  myself  ill  to  see  (i.e.  to  look  on) 
and  seeing  ill  (ill-doing)  in  thee."  Seymour  explains: 
"  ni  in  myself  to  see,'*  &c.,  "  Ce.  I  am  sick  or  ill  to  think 
I  see  at  all.  or  am  alive,  under  the  burthen  of  my  age  and 
vexations,  and  especially  as  I  discover  illness  in  you" 
(Remarks,  vol.  i.  p.  2SSX  But  the  simple  explanation 
seems  preferalde. 

119.  Line  97:  too  careless  PATIENT.— Seymour  looks  upon 
patietU  as  an  adjective,  and  compare  Rom.  and  JnL  (ii. 
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ACT  II.  BoetM  1. 


NOTES  TO  KING  RICHARD  II. 


ACT  IL  Soew  I 


2. 141)  *' too  flattering  neeet;"  bnt  patient  is  here  a  wib- 
•tantiye  uted  in  the  ordinary  lenae.  Compare  Comedjr  of 
Errora,  ▼.  L  294: 

You  are  not  Pinch's /o/w/i/,  are  you,  tirf 

110.  Lines  102.  108: 

A  nd  yet,  iHcaged  in  to  tmaU  a  VKROB, 
The  WA5TE  it  tio  whit  letter  than  thy  land. 
Shalcespeare  oses  two  legal  terms  here:  verge  means  the 
compass  of  the  Icing's  court  within  the  Jorisdiction  of 
the  lord  steward  of  the  king's  household,  which  extended 
for  twelve  miles  ronnd.  Watte  is  the  legal  term  for  the 
destruction  of  any  houses,  woods,  fences,  Ac,  done  by 
the  tenant  for  life  to  the  prejudice  of  the  heir,  or  of  the 
holder  of  the  reversion.  It  refers  here  to  the  watte  made 
by  Richard's  favourites. 

ISl.  Line  113:  LANDLORD  of  England  art  thou  now.  not 
king.— Thiu  expression  occurs  more  than  once  in  the 
Egerton  MS.  play.  Hee  passage  quoted  in  note  110.  When 
Gloucester  is  in  prison  the  ghost  of  £dward  III.  appears 
to  him,  and  speaks  thus  of  his  grandson  (act  v.): 

(7)  warlicke  sonnes  I  left,  yett  being  gone. 

No  one  succeeded  in  my  kingly  throne : 

Richard  of  Burdex,  my  accussed  grandchild. 

Cutt  of  your  titles  to  the  kingly  state ; 

And  now  your  liues  and  all  would  ruinate, 

Murderk  his  grand&iers  sonns,  his  fathers  brothers. 

Becomes  a  landlord  to  my  kingly  tytles. 

Rents  out  my  crownes  reuenewes,  &c. 

—Reprint,  p.  83. 

Again  Lancaster  says  to  the  king  (act  v.): 

And  thou  no  king,  but  landlord  now  become 
To  tliik  great  state  that  terrourd  christendome. 

—Reprint,  p.  94. 
US.  Lines  13.S.  134: 

A  nd  thy  unkindnett  be  like  crooked  age. 
To  crop  at  once  a  too  long  teither'd  Jlotrer. 

Johnson  proposed  a  very  ingenious  reading  in  the  first 
line: 

^nd thy  uiikiiidness  Iv  T\UV:*>  CR<.H)KKD  FnC.H, 

i.e.  titne't  tcythe.  But  ^lalone  has  produced  many  in- 
stances of  the  use  of  the  expression  crooked  age;  one  in 
Locrine  (i.  1.  15): 

Now  yield  to  death,  o'erlaid  with  crooked  age. 

No  doubt  the  word  crooked  suggested  Time's  teythe  or 
tickle.    Compare  Sonnet  c.  lines  13.  14: 

Give  my  love  fame  f.ister  than  Time  wastes  life; 
So  thou  prevent'st  lii»  scythe  and  crooked  knife. 

123.  Line  139:  that  age  atid  SULLENS  Aare.— This  word 
tullem,  used  only  here  by  Shakespeare,  is  found  in  Lilly's 
Sapho  and  Phaon  (iii.  1):  "like  you  Pandion,  who  being 
sicke  of  the  tullent,  will  sceke  no  friend  "  (Works,  vol.  i. 
p.  184). 

IM.  Line  145:  Right,  you  tay  true:  at  Ilere/ord't  love, 
to  AtV— Uichanl  wilfully  mistakes  York,  and  answers  him 
ns  if  he  had  8t>oken  of  Herefonl's  (Bolingbroke's)  love  for 
biro  (Richard),  not  of  Gaunt's  love  for  his  son.  Of  course, 
in  the  preceding  line,  Harry.  Duke  qf  Ilere/ord,  is  in  the 
objective,  not  in  the  numinntive  case. 

185.  Line  148: 
K   Rich.   What  taytheJ 
North.  Say,  nothing;  all  it  taid. 
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There  is  a  syllable  deficient  in  this  line,  bat  it  is  sappBri 
by  the  pause  between  the  two  apeechea.  M  alone  is  <|«k 
wrong  in  calling  What  aaya  hef  "  ooe  of  tboae  ika% 
additions  in  prose."  Pope  cooUy  printed,  "Wkat  mjt 
oid  Gaunt }" 

IM.  Line  158:  The  npett  fruit  first  falU,  and  m  isik 
A«.— Compare  Merchant  of  Venice  (iv.  1.  115. 116): 

the  -wtAttst  kind  f/frud 
Drtpt  emriiett  to  the  irrouml;  and  so  let  me. 

U7.  Line  156:  rug-headed  kertu. — Compare  IL  Hee*; 
VLUL  L8C7: 

Full  often,  like  a  shat^-haip^d  crafty  k*m. 

**Rug  was  rough  coarse  frieze,  and  also  a  cloak  or  cow- 
let  made  of  it"  (Clarendon  Preaa  Edd.).  These  rugt  vet 
worn  by  the  Irish,  and  their  resemblance  to  the  ro^ 
thick  bushy  hair  of  the  kerne,  or  light-armed  sohiim. 
suggested  the  epithet 

IM.  Lines  157. 158 : 

Which  live  like  venom,  where  no  venom  •to. 
But  only  they  have  privilege  to  live. 
Referring  to  the  legend  that  8t.  I*atrick  drove  sU  rrp- 
tilesout  of  Ireland,  which  accounta  for  the  absence  «< 
snakes  in  that  favoured  country. 

U9.  Lines  167, 168: 

A'or  the  prevention  o/poor  Bolingbroke 
About  hit  marriage,  nor  my  own  ditgrece. 
When  Bolingbroke  went  to  France  he  was  recdved  bjtbe 
king,  (diaries  VI.,  in  the  most  friendly  manner;  his  fint 
wife,  Mary  de  Bohun,  having  died  in  1394,  he  pn^poaed 
for  the  hand  of  Marie,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Poke 
of  Berry,  uncle  to  Charles  VI.,  and  waa  accepted.  Bst 
Bichard,  on  hearing  of  the  engagement,  sent  the  £srl  <«< 
Salisbury,  at  once,  on  an  express  mission  to  Charies  totdl 
him  that  Bolingbroke  was  a  traitor,  &c.  &e.  and  thst  k 
must  not  suffer  his  cousin  to  marry  him  on  any  Ka*act; 
so  the  match  was  broken  off. 

180.  Line  177: 

Aceomplith'd  with  the  number  qf  thy  hourt; 
te.  "when  he  had  reached  thy  age." 

18L  Line  185:  he  never  would  compare  betwtei^* 
"  make  comparisons  between  Richard  and  his  father.  Uk 
Black  Prince:  Uie  use  of  "to  cotnpare  bettreeH"  is  ob- 
solete. 

18t.  Lines  20s.  204: 

By  hit  ATTORNBTS-OENERAL  to  tue 

His  LI  vert. 
An  attorney-general  is  he  that  has  a  general  antbority  to 
act  in  another  person's  affairs  and  suits  for  him.  T»  nt 
hit  livery  is  a  legal  expression  thus  fully  explained  by 
Malone :  "  On  the  death  of  every  person  who  hekl  I9 
knight's  service,  the  escheator  of  the  court  in  which  be 
died  summoned  a  Jury,  who  inquired  what  esute  be  died 
seized  of.  and  of  what  age  his  next  heir  was.  If  be  vti 
under  age,  he  became  a  ward  of  the  king's;  but  if  he  vii 
found  to  be  of  full  age.  he  then  had  a  right  to  fv*  <>ut  a 
writ  of  outter  le  main,  that  is.  hit  livery,  that  the  kin?? 
hand  might  be  taken  off.  and  the  land  delivered  to  hits' 
(Var.  Ed.  vol.  xvL  p.  61). 


ACT  II.  Scene  L 


NOTES  TO  KING  RICHARD  XL 


ACT  II.  Soeue  1. 


183.  Line  2*2S:  My  HEART  IS  GREAT ;  but  it  inugt  BREAK 
WITH  SILENCE.— Compare  the  well-known  line  iu  Ham- 
lei's  first  soliloquy  (i.  2.  159): 

But  breat,  tny  heart:  f<»r  I  must  hold  my  ton^tu. 

IM.  Line  232:  Teiidt  thdt  thou  'dst  speak  to  the  Duke  of 
Hereford f— i.e.  **  la  that  which  thou  wouldest  speak  con- 
cerning the  Duke  of  Hereford?" — Our  rending  is  that  of 
Ff.  Q.  5.  The  other  Qq.  read  that  thou  wouUi'st,  which 
Dyce  prefers,  accentuating  unnUd'nt. 

in.  Line  246:  The  commom  hath  he piiVd  with  grievout 
imxei.— in  the  Egerton  MS.  play  (act  i.)  Woodstock, 
■peakiug  of  Richard's  favourites,  &ays : 

did  some  heere  weare  tliat  fashion  (i.^.  plaia  hose). 
They  would  nut  tax  aad/yii  the  ccmmuiik  soe. 

—Reprint,  p.  i5. 

186.  Line  247:  And  lotft  their  hearU.—Qq  and  Ff.  "Atui 
quite  lo^t  their  hearts."  Pope  omitted  *juite,  whicli  word 
spoils  the  verse,  and  was  probably  intended  for  the  line 
below.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  hrst  and  quite  lout 
their  heart*  was  put  by  the  trauscril>cr  iu  place  of  some 
different  words. 

187.  Line  250:  teiwco^nc^*.— According  to  Ilolinshed, 
the  name  benecolence  was  first  given  to  a  semi-voluntary 
contribution  to  the  king's  exihequer  by  Edward  IV.  in 
the  year  1473:  "  But  bicausc  he  wanted  munie,  and  could 
not  well  charije  his  commons  with  a  new  subsidie,  for 
that  he  had  rereiued  the  la»t  yeare  great  summes  of 
monie  granted  to  him  by  parlement,  he  deuiscd  tliis 
shift,  to  call  afore  him  a  great  number  of  the  wealthiest 
sort  of  people  in  his  realme;  and  to  them  declaring  his 
need,  and  the  requisite  causes  thereof,  he  demanded  of 
euerie  of  them  some  i>ortion  of  monie,  which  they  stickled 
not  to  giue.  And  therefore  the  king  willing  to  shew  that 
this  their  Iil>eralitie  was  verie  acceptable  to  him,  he 
called  tlti.4  grant  uf  monie,  a  bencuolence:  notwithstand- 
ing that  manie  with  gnidge  gaue  great  sum.'i  toward  that 
found  aid  which  of  them  miglit  be  called,  a  Maleuolence" 
(Holinshed,  vol.  iii.  p.  330).  So  that  the  use  of  tlie  word 
here  is  an  anachronism ;  perhaps  Shakespeare  should 
have  used  plesanee.  which  acconling  to  Holinshed  was 
a  name  given  to  certain  fines  so  called  "  as  it  were  to 
please  the  king  withal"  [See  Holinshed,  vol.  ii.  p.  834 
(marginal  note)]. 

188.  Lines  253,  254 : 

But  bagety  yielded  upon  compromise 

That  which  his  ancestors  aehiev'd  ttith  blows. 

The  allusion  is  to  the  treaty  made  by  Richard  with 
Charles  VI.  of  France  in  1303.  and  renewed  on  his  mar- 
riage with  his  child-queen  Isabel  in  1306;  and  more  espe- 
cially perhaps  because  he  was  accused  of  over  partiality 
for  France  in  the  yielding  up  of  Brest  to  the  Duke  of 
Brittany  for  a  sum  of  money  in  1307.  (See  Holinshed, 
ToL  iL  p.  834.)  In  the  Egerton  MS.  play  (act  v.)  Lancas- 
ter says  of  Richard : 

His  natiue  country,  why  that  is  ffrance,  my  lords. 
At  Burdex  was  he  borne,  which  place  allures 
And  tyes  bis  deepe  affections  sttil  to  france. 

—Reprint,  p.  94- 

139.  Line  263:  But,  lords,  we  hear  this  fearful  tempest 
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sixo.— Compare  Tempest,  ii.  2.  20:  "another  storm  brew- 
ing; I  hear  it  sing  V  the  wind." 

140.  Line  268:  And  UNAVOIDED  is  the  danger  now.— 
Compare  I.  Henry  VI.  iv.  6.  8 : 

A  terrible  and  uuavoidfd  dani^er. 
So  unvalued  for  invaluable,  Richard  III.  i.  4.  27: 
Inestimable  stones,  }</itu/Kr«/ Jewels. 

141.  Lines  275,  276 : 

We  three  are  but  thyself;  and,  speaking  so. 
Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts. 

These  lines  are  explained  by  a  writer  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine  for  September,  1853  [p.  306  (quoted  by  Dyce)] : 
"  We  three  are  but  yourself,  and,  In  these  circumstances, 
your  words  are  but  as  thoughts— that  is.  you  are  as  safe 
in  uttering  them  as  if  you  uttered  them  not,  inasmuch  as 
you  will  be  merely  speaking  to  yourself." 

148.  Lines  277.  278 : 

/  have  from  PoRT  L£  BLANC,  a  bay 
In  liiittany. 

According  to  Holinshed  (vol.  ii.  p.  852)  "  there  were  cer- 
tcine  ships  rigged,  and  made  readic  for  him,  at  a  jdace 
in  base  Britaine,  called  Le  port  blanc,  as  wo  find  in  the 
chronicles  of  Britaine."  Tlio  Clarendon  Press  Edd.  say 
that  Iltjlinshed  copied  from  "Les  grUdes  croniques  de 
Bretagne"  (Paris,  1514).  They  add  that  Le  Port  Blanc  is 
a  small  port  in  the  department  of  Cl^te8  du  Nord  near 
Trdguier.  But  Lingard  say.-*:  "To  elude  the  suspicions 
of  the  French  ministers,  Henry  procured  pennission  to 
visit  tlie  Duke  of  Bn-tugne;  and,  on  his  arrival  at  Nantes, 
hired  three  small  vessels,  witli  wliich  he  sailed  from 
Vannes  to  seek  his  fortune  in  England"  (v<d.  iii.  p.  383). 
Vannes  is  on  the  bay  of  Morbihan,  a  well-known  bay  in 
Brittany;  and  I  believe  Holinshed,  and  the  chroniclers 
from  whom  he  copied,  were  equally  mistaken;  and  that 
it  should  be  Morbiiian,  and  not  Port  le  Diane,  which  is  an 
insignificant  place  not  marked  on  any  map.  Tr^guier 
and  Vannes  were  both  in  Basse  Bretagne  (see  Notes  and 
Queries  for  April  5,  1884,  No.  223,  p.  267,  where  I  have 
given  my  reasons  for  this  belief  at  greater  lengtli). 

143.  Lines  270-284 : 

Jiainold  Lord  Cobham, 

[The  son  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Arundel] 

That  late  broke  from  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  <fcc. 

The  line  inserted  between  brackets,  which  Malone  first 
introduced,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  sense.  Rainold 
(Reginald)  Lord  Cobham  certainly  never  broke  from  the 
Duke  of  Exeter;  but  Thomas  Arundel,  son  of  Richard 
Earl  of  Arundel  (who  wa.><  beheaded  in  1397,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  arrested)  did,  as 
Holinshed  narrates  (vol.  ii.  p.  840):  "About  the  same 
time,  the  earleof  Arundel's  sonne,  named  Thomas,  which 
was  kept  in  the  duke  of  Exeters  house,  escaped  out  of  the 
I'ealme,  by  meanes  of  William  Scot,  mercer,  and  went  to 
his  vncle,  Thomas  Arundell  late  archbishop  of  Cantur- 
burie,  as  then  soiourning  at  Cullen"  {Cologne).  Lord 
Cobham  was  condenmed  to  exile  in  Jersey,  in  January, 
1308,  for  complicity  in  Gloucester's  supposed  conspiracy; 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  deprived  of  his  see  on 
the  same  ground,  aud  took  refuge  in  France 
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ACr  II.  SoeDfl  1. 


NOTES  TO  KING  RICHARD  II. 


ACT  II.  Scene  1 


141  Lines  283,  284: 

Sir  Thom(u  Erpingham,  Sir  THOMAS  Raimston, 

John  Norburyf  Robert  WaUrton,  and  Francis  COINT. 

Qq.  and  Ff.  read  "Sir  John  Rawaton;"  bat  it  was  really 
Sir  Thomas  (see  Holinshed,  vol.  ii.  p.  862X  Ff.  and  Qq. 
have: 

Sir  yaku  Norhery,  SlK  Robert  Watertau,  and  Francis  Quoint, 

bat  Holinshed  gives  tliem  as  "John  Norbary,  Robert 
Waterton,  Francis  Coint  Esquires;"  and  we  have  fol- 
lowed Holinshed,  as  Shakespeare  probably  intended  to 
do. 

146.  Line  296:  i?awn«pufy— otherwise  Ravenapum^  or 
Ravenser,  near  Spurn  Head,  was,  in  the  time  of  Edward 
L,  the  most  considerable  port  on  the  Humber.  It  ceased 
to  exist  in  the  sixteenth  century,  having  been  swept  away 
by  the  encroachments  of  the  German  Ocean.  It  was 
situated  near  Kilnesa.  It  was  here  that  Edward  IV. 
landed  in  1471,  when  he  came  to  regain  his  kingdom  after 
the  temporary  restoration  of  Henry  VI.  by  Warwick. 

ACT  II.    Scene  2. 

14B.  Line  \.—Bu9hy,  Bagot,  and  Qreen  all  figure  con- 
spicuously in  the  Egerton  MS.  play;  although,  at  the 
period  of  the  events  represented  in  that  play,  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  in  any  way  prominent  charac- 
ters ;  nor  are  they  mentioned  in  history,  as  favourites  of 
Richard,  before  1897.  This  scene  is  represented  as  tak- 
ing place  at  Windsor,  because  Holinshed  mentions  that 
Richard  left  the  Queen  there  when  he  went  to  Ireland : 
"leaning  the  queene  with  hir  traine  still  at  Windesor" 
(vol.  ii.  p.  850).  Lingard  thus  describes  their  parting: 
"Having  appointed  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  York,  regent 
during  his  absence,  the  king  assisted  at  a  solemn  mass  at 
Windsor,  chanted  a  collect  himself,  and  made  his  offering. 
At  the  door  of  the  church  he  took  wine  and  spices  with 
his  young  queen;  and  lifting  her  up  in  his  arms,  re- 
peatedly kissed  her,  saying,  'Adieu,  madam,  adieu,  till 
we  meet  again'"  (vol.  iiL  p.  381). 

147.  Line  3:  life-harmiug.  -  So  Q.  1.  Q.  2;  Q.  8,  Q.  4 
have  half e -harming,  which  in  F.  1  was  changed  to  telfe- 
harming. 

148.  Line  4 :  And  entertain  a  cheerful  DISPOSITION.— 
Compare  Merchant  of  Venice,  i.  1.  00 : 

And  do  a  wilful  stillness  ENTERTAI.V. 

Di»p(tsition  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Hamlet,  i.  5.  172: 

Tofutan  antic  DISPOSITION  on. 

149.  Lines  11,  12 : 

and  my  INWARD  SOUL 

With  NOTHING  trembles:  at  some  th/no  it  grieves. 
This  ])assage  appears  to  have  tr()ii1>]e<l  episcopal  com- 
mentators: Bisliop  Warbniton  transposed  nothing  and 
some  thing;  while  lUsliop  Wordsworth  prints  »Jo/i>i<7  for 
nothing.  I  think  l»oth  clmnges  are  unnecessary.  Tlie 
meaning  is:  "my  intrard  nnul  is  so  ar;itato<l.  it  trembles 
or  is  frightened  by  nothing,  i.e.  no  tanjfible  or  vi8i1)le 
thing:  its  grief  is  for  something  nmre  than  the  mere 
separation  fiom  tlie  king;"  what  that  something  is  she 
does  not  know. 
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150.  Unes  18-20: 
Like  pSrspeeHves,  tekieh  rightly  gaz'd  vpm 
Show  nothing  but  confusion^— ey'd  awry 
Distinguish  form. 

Commentators  differ  as  to  what  perspectives  were.  >ueb- 
ton  quotes  from  Dr.  Plot's  Natural  Hiatory  of  Stai!r.f«i- 
shire  (FoL  Oxford,  1686,  p.  891):  "  At  Uie  rifl^t  HtAionUr 
the  Lord  Oerards  at  Oerards  Bromley,  there  are  the  ^• 
tures  of  Henry  the  great  of  France  and  his  quees.  tol 
upon  the  same  indented  board,  which  if  beheld  dint^ 
you  only  perceive  a  confused  piece  of  work ;  Irat  if  4- 
liqtuly,  of  one  side  you  see  the  king's  and  on  the  olte 
the  queen's  picture,  which  I  am  told  (and  not  onlftc^). 
were  made  thus.  The  board  being  indented  aocwdiofte 
the  magnitude  of  the  Pictures,  the  prints  or  jMiatwfi 
were  cut  into  parallel  pieces,  equal  to  the  depth  and 
number  of  the  indentures  on  the  board ;  which  bdec 
nicely  done,  the  parallel  pieces  of  the  king's  {Hctoie. 
were  pasted  on  the  flatts  that  atrike  the  eye  bdioMisf 
it  obliquely,  on  one  side  of  the  board  ;  and  those  of  tk 
queen's  on  the  other ;  so  that  the  edgea  of  the  psnDri 
pieces  of  the  prints  or  painting:*  exactly  Jo3rning  oa  tke 
edges  of  the  indentures,  the  work  waa  done."  Sisptf 
quotes  the  following  from  Hobbea  in  his  Answer  to  Ss- 
venant's  Preface  to  Gondibert :  "  Y'ou  have  seen  a  corioa 
kinde  of  perspective,  where  he  that  looks  through  s  sbort 
hollow  pipe  upon  a  picture  containing  divers  figures,  sm 
none  of  those  that  are  painted,  but  some  one  pova 
made  up  of  their  parts,  conveyed  to  the  eye  by  the  srti- 
flcial  cutting  of  a  glasa"  Some  seem  to  think  it  wssa 
figure  drawn  in  inverted  perspective;  others  that  itrefei^ 
not  to  any  picture,  but  to  convex  glasses  "cut  into  Uttk 
like  those  of  the  rose-diamond;  the  concave  left  niiifi>nBlj 
smooth"  (Henley.  Var.  Ed.  vol.  xvL  p.  70X  The  fact  ik 
the  word  perspectives  was  used  in  different  senses:  is  ? 
passage  which  occurs  in  All  '■  Well  (v.  S.  4S»  49)  it  m«ss> 
a  glass  which  produces  an  optical  illusion : 

Contempt  his  scornful  f^rsfectHt  did  lend  me. 
Which  warp'd  the  line  of  every  other  favour. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  use  it  for  a  telescope  in  Tb( 
Lover's  Progress  (iii.  6): 

Lies  hide  our  sins  like  nets ;  like  f^rsfectrves. 
They  draw  offences  nearer  still,  and  |;reater. 

— Works,  vol  iL  p.  e«r 

In  this  passage  the  sense  is  rightly  explained  by  the  qso- 
tation  from  Dr.  Plot,  given  by  Staunton. 

151.  Line  31:  As— though,  on  thinking,  on  no  tko^ 
I  tAiViA-.— Capell  altered  on  to  in;  but  the  sense,  or  non- 
sense, is  the  same.  If  Shakespeare  did  not  avail  himsri.' 
of  some  older  play,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  is  st  bi« 
worst  in  this  and  scmie  other  iiasaages  of  Richard  IL 
Such  a  detestable  jingle  of  verbal  affectations.  wantt^Ij 
obscure  and  involved,  is  foreign  to  the  purposes  ot  uw 
poetry.  It  was  not  so  he  wrote  when  he  wanted  to  t(W<t> 
our  hearts. 

I        162.  Line  34:  'Tis  nothing  less.  —The  Harendon  Prrt* 

I    Eild.  quote,  very  appropriately,  from  Bacon's  Atiram*- 

nient  of  Learning,  ii.  1,  §  3 :  "  The  use  of  this  work.  Ik«- 

oured  with  a  precedent  in  Aristotle,  is  nothing  let*  tkss 

to  give  contentment  to  the  appetite  of  curious  anil  vais 

!    wits."    So  rien  moins  is  used  in  French. 


ACT  II.  8ceu«  2. 


NOTES  TO  KING   RICHARD  11. 


ACT  II.  Scene  2. 


153.  Lines  36-38: 

For  nothing  hath  begot  my  something  grief; 

Or  something  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve: 

'Tit  in  reversion  that  I  do  possess. 
One  has  scarcely  the  patience  to  try  and  explain  this  in- 
volved gibberish;  and  one  feels  tempted  to  believe  Shake- 
speare was  really  burlesquing  some  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  meaning,  if  any  was  intended,  probably  is :  "My  grief 
In  begot  of  nothing ;  or  else,  groundless  as  it  seems,  it  has 
some  basis  of  reality;  it  is  only  in  reversion  that  I  possess 
this  grief,  as  the  event  which  I  j;rieve  for  has  not  yet 
happened."  The  best  manner,  perhaps,  in  which  to  treat 
sach  passages  as  the  above,  is  to  pass  them  over  as  melan- 
choly examples  of  the  corrupting  influence  of  fashion  on 
a  master  mind.  Silly  courtiers  wrote  this  kind  of  trash, 
and  thought  it  "  monstrous  pretty."  Nobody  will  dispute 
they  were  half  in  the  right. 

154.  Line  64 :  The  Lords  of  Ross,  Beanmond,  and  Wil- 
loughbg.-^ee  Holinshed  (vol.  ii.  p.  853):  "The  first  that 
came  to  him,  were  the  lords  of  Lincolueshire,  and  other 
countries  adioining,  as  the  lords  WUloughbie,  Ros,  Darcie, 
and  Beaumont." 

155.  Line  57:  And  all  the  rest  revolted  faction,  traitors. 
—This  is  the  reading  of  Q.  1 ;  the  other  Qq.  and  F  1,  F.  2 
read  "  rest  of  the  revolted  faction,"  wliich  makes  an  un- 
necessarily cumbrous  line.  Capell  ended  the  line  ni faction 
(adopting  the  latter  reading),  and  printed  Traitors  as  thu 
beginning  of  the  next  line.  There  are  two  considerations 
which  make  us  prefer  the  reading  of  Q.  1  to  that  of  the 
later  copies,  and  U.t  Capell's  arrangement.  In  all  the  old 
copies,  Quarto  and  Folio,  Worcester  is  printed  in  full,  and 
is  evidently  meant  to  be  pronounced  as  a  trisyllable;  tri- 
syllabic endings  are  scarcely  admissible  in  so  early  a  play. 
Secondly,  Shakespeare  uses  remainder,  as  an  adjective, 
precisely  in  the  same  elliptical  manner  as  rest  is  used 
here.     See  As  You  Like  It  (ii.  7.  3i).  40): 

W'liich  is  as  dry  as  tlic  rftn.iint/er  biscuit 
After  a  voyage. 

156.  Lines  58,  59  : 

We  have:  whereon  the  Karl  of  Worcester 
Hath  broke  his  staff,  rcsign'd  his  steivardship. 
Holinshed's  account  of  this  incident  is  as  follows:  "Sir 
Thomas  Persie.  earle  of  Worcester,  lord  steward  of  the 
kings  house,  either  being  so  commanded  by  the  king,  or 
elae  vpon  displeasure  (as  some  write)  for  that  the  king 
had  proclaimed  his  brother  the  earle  of  Northumberland 
traitor,  brake  his  white  staffe,  which  is  the  representing 
sigue  and  token  of  his  othce,  and  without  delaie  went  to 
dake  Henrie  "  (vol.  ii.  p.  85r.X 

157.  Lines  62,  (» : 

So,  Green,  thou  art  the  midicife  to  my  ivoe, 
Atid  Bolingbroke  my  sorrow's  dismal  heir. 
This  refers  to  lines  10,  U  : 

Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb, 
Is  coniini^  towards  me. 

Compare  with  this  passage  and  the  three  following  lines: 

I  Rin  £-reat  itith  n-oe,  and  shall  iitiivrr  wccpiny. 

—Pericles  (v.  i.  107 1. 

158.  Line  74 :  IFtfA  signs  of  irar  about  his  aged  neck. — 
This  means  that  he  had  got  his  armour  on.  including  the 
gorget,  which  protected  the  neck  and  slUfuKlers. 


159.  Line  88 :  The  nobles  they  are  fled,  the  COMMONS 
COLD.— Qq.  and  Ff.  read  "the  commons  they  are  cold." 
The  correction  is  Pope's. 

100.  Lines  92,  03.  —We  have  arranged  these  lines  as  in 
Ff.  and  Q.  5,  with  the  exception  that  we  have  transposed 
to-day  and  came  by,  in  order  to  make  the  line  scan.  In 
the  four  Quartos  they  are  arranged  thus : 

Hold  take  my  ring 

Scrv.     My  lord  I  had  forgot  to  tell  yoitr  loidihif 
To-day  as  1  catnf  A_>-  /  catted  there  ; 

except  that,  Q.  2,  Q.  3,  Q.  4  all  ondt  as  and  insert  and 
before  /  called.    In  F.  1  called  is  printed  eall'd. 

101.  Line  105 :  Come,  sister,  —  cousin.  I  would  say,  — 
piny,  pardon  me.  — Tliis,  as  Steevens  observes,  is  one  of 
Shakespeare's  touches  of  nature.  York's  mind  is  full  of 
the  death  of  his  sister,  and  he  calls  the  Queen  sister,  in- 
stead of  cousin.  Strictly  speaking.  Queen  Isabella  was 
his  niece  by  marriage ;  but  cousin  is  used  of  various  de- 
grees of  relationship.  The  Duchess  of  Gloucester,  accor- 
ding to  Holinshed,  died  in  this  year,  1309;  but  he  does 
not  mention  what  nionth ;  the  cause  of  her  death  being 
"  thorough  sorrow  (as  was  thouglit)  which  she  conceiued 
for  the  losse  of  hir  sonne  and  heire  the  lord  Humfrie,  who 
being  sent  for  foorth  of  Ireland  (as  before  ye  have  heard) 
was  taken  with  the  pestilence,  and  died  by  the  waie" 
(vol.  iii.  p.  9). 

182.  Lines  108-120. —We  have  printed  this  passage  as 
prose ;  the  attempt  to  turn  it  into  verse  only  results  in 
a  nimiher  of  unrliythmical  lines,  whicli,  allowing  for  the 
agitation  of  York,  still  jar  upon  one's  ear. 

163.  Line  110:  meet  me  presently  at  Berkley.  -  Ff.  and 
Q.  5  have  Barklcy  and  Darkly  castle.  The  first  four 
Quartos  omit  castle.  Berkeley  Castle  is  on  the  south-east 
side  of  the  town  of  Berkeley,  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  altout 
half-way  between  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  It  is  in  gootl 
preservation.  Here  Edward  II.  was  murdered,  Septem- 
ber 21st,  1327. 

164.  Line  122:  six  and  seven.— The  ohler  form  of  the 
phrase,  in  common  use  nowadays,  at  sizes  and  sevens. 
The  derivatitm  is  uncertain  ;  but,  most  probably,  it  was 
taken  from  some  game.  Xares  says.  "The  plural  form, 
which  is  now  exclusively  used,  suggests  the  idea  that  it 
might  l>e  taken  from  the  game  of  tables,  or  backgammon, 
in  which  to  leave  single  men  exposed  to  the  throws  of 
six  and  seven,  is  to  leave  them  negligently,  and  under  the 
greatest  hazard:  since  there  are  more  chances  for  throw- 
ing those  numbers  than  any  other." 

165.  Line  143 :  jiresdgc*.  -  In  King  John  this  word  is 
used  in  two  passages  (i.  1.  28) : 

And  iuWen  /re's, i^e  of  your  i>wn  deciy, 
and  (iii.  4.  158): 

Al)Ortives,  J>r/sa^es  and  tongues  of  lienven. 

in  both  of  which  the  accent  is  on  the  first  syllable. 

ACT   II.     ScENK  :3. 

160.  Line  5:  Draws  out  our  miles,  and  MAKES  them 
tf era ri>OMi«r.— Many  editors  Hubstitute  draw  and  make; 
but  this  use  of  a  singular  verb  with  a  plural  nominative 
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called  the  rough  motUd  of  the  body;  and,  unpoetical  aa  it 
is,  Johnson's  observation  is  quite  true  that  the  metaphor, 
in  line  154,  is  taken  from  a  pie,  the  mound  over  the  body 
being  compared  to  the  crust  ota.pie. 

219.  Lines  157, 158 : 
How  some  have  been  depos'd;  §ome  tlain  in  war; 
Some  haunted  fry  the  ghoeta  they  have  dkpo6*d. 

Pope  proposed  dieposieee'd;  and  Walker  conjecturea  de- 
priv'd,  in  place  of  depoe'd  in  the  second  line,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  tautolc^^.  We  have  not  altered  the  text  as 
printed  by  all  Qq.  and  Ff.;  because  the  repetition  of 
depot'd  was,  perhaps,  intentional. 

2S0.  Lines  160-163 : 

for  within  the  hollow  eroum 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  qf  a  king 
Keeps  Death  his  court;  and  there  the  antic  sits, 
Seojing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp. 

Douce  (IlIustrationR,  pp.  252,  253)  says :  "  Some  part  of 
this  fine  description  might  have  been  suggested  from  the 
seventh  print  in  the  hnagines  mortis,  a  celebrated  series 
of  wooden  cuts  which  have  been  improperly  attributed 
to  Holbein.  It  is  probable  that  Shakespeare  might  have 
seen  some  spurious  edition  of  this  work;  for  the  great 
scarcity  of  the  original  in  this  country  in  former  times 
is  apparent,  when  Hollar  could  not  procure  the  use  of  it 
for  his  copy  of  the  Dance  of  Death."  This  is  highly  pro- 
bable, as  the  description  certainly  seems  to  have  lieen 
suggested  by  some  picture:  but  it  may  have  been  taken 
from  some  old  Book  of  Emblems,  though  there  is  no 
allusion  to  this  passage  in  Green's  "Shakespeare  and 
the  Emblem  Writers."  It  may  be  observed  that  the  pic- 
ture referred  to,  in  the  Imagines  Mortis,  or  Dance  of 
Death,  represents  a  king  on  his  throne  with  courtiers 
about  him.  while  a  grinning  skeleton  stands  behind  in 
the  act  of  removing;  the  crown  from  his  head.  As  Rolfe 
Justly  remarks  in  regard  to  this  picture:  "  Death  ia  not 
sitting  in  the  crown,  as  S.  expresses  it,  and  as  the  commen- 
tators also  state  it  .  .  .  The  skeleton,  being  directly 
behind  the  king,  appears  at  first  glance  to  be  rising  from 
the  crown." 

221.  Lines  168, 169 : 

and  humour'd  thus. 

Comes  at  the  last,  &c. 

The  construction,  in  this  passage,  is  very  obscure;  the 
Clarendon  Press  Edd.  seem  to  l)e  the  only  commentators 
who  have  drawn  attention  to  it  Is  it  a  king,  or  Death, 
that  is  humour'd  thusi  Probably  the  meaning  is  "the 
king  having  been  humour'd  in  being  allowed 

To  monarchize,  be  fcar'd,  and  kill  with  looks; 

Death  comes  at  the  laat,  &c.  The  construction  is  a  kind 
of  ablative  absolute  with  tlio  substantive  left  out  Or, 
possibly,  it  means  that  Death,  having  thus  enjoyed  his 
humour  of  allowing  the  king  some  respite,  comes  at  the 
last,  &c. 

.  Lines  175-177 : 

/  live  with  bread  like  you,  LIKE  xov  feel  want, 
Like  tou  taste  grief,  need  friends:  subjected  thus, 
How  can  you  say  to  me,  I  am  a  king} 
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These  lines  stand  thus  in  the  Qq.  and  Ff.: 

I/ive  wifk  bread  likt  you, /eei  wnt. 
Tmstegri^,  tutd friends,  sM^/ecttd  thus,  Ac. 

The  very  halting  rhythm  pointa  to  some  omission;  i^ 
emendation,  by  which  we  have  Tentnred  to  supply  the 
deficient  syllables,  seems  as  probable  aa  any,  and  6aektn 
unnecessary  violence  to  the  text. 

ACT  III.    Scene  3. 

228.  Line  L— According  to  Holinahed'a  acconnt  tk 
Castle  of  Flint  was  surrendered  to  NorthumbcrUod  (ni 
ii.  p.  856) ;  and  King  Richard,  who  waa  in  Conwa}  Csitk. 
leaving  that  for  ]**lint,  fell  into  an  ambush  laid  by  Xortb- 
umberland,  and  was  taken  by  him  to  Flint  Castle. 

224.  Line  0:  Tour  grace  mistakes  me.— Qq.  and  Ff.  «ait 
me:  it  was  added  by  Rowe. 

225.  Unes  17-19: 

Lest  you  mistake:  the  heavens  are  o'er  TOUR  head. 
Boling.  /  know  it,  uncle,  and  DARE  NOT  0PPi>sl 

Myself  against  their  will.— But  who  comes  here! 
The  text  is  evidently  corrupt  in  tliia  paaaage.    Id  line  17 
Q.  1,  Q.  2  read  "over  era  heads;"  Q.  3.  Q.  4  "over  yt-sr 
heads;"  the  reading  in  our  text  being  that  of  Ft  and  Q  5 
The  next  two  lines  Qq.  and  Ff.  read  thus  (subsUntially): 

I  know  it,  uncle,  and  epf«st  net  tnysfif 
Afpunst  their  wilL     But  who  comes  here! 

The  emendation  printed  in  our  text  (for  which  I  am  re 
sponsible)  seems  a  probable  one;  for  the  are  of  liac  17 
might  easily  have  led  the  transcriber  to  overlook  theiforr 
in  line  la  It  is  far  too  important  a  passage  to  be  lirft  n 
the  miserably  unrhythmical  condition,  in  which  the  iM- 
and  Ff.  have  left  it 

226.  Line  20 :  WHAT.  Harry!  welcome.  — Qq.  aod  FT. 
have  Welcome  Harry,  what.  The  tran^KMitioa  of  the 
words  restores  the  rhythm  of  the  line. 

227.  Line  S2:  Go  to  the  RUDE  RIBS  qf  that  ancient  castU 
-Compare  King  John  (U.  1.  384) : 

The  flinty  riis  of  thii  contenn|jtuoas  city. 

228.  Line  52:  TATTER'D  &aer/«»ienr».— So(aubstantisnT) 
Q.  3.  Q.  4,  Ff.  Q.  5;  but  Q.  1,  Q.  2  have  tottered  The  woni 
is  the  same,  only  the  spelling  is  different.  Compare  I. 
Henry  IV.  iv.  2.  37:  "a  hundred  and  fiftie  tUter'd  Prub- 
galls"  (in  F.  1).  So  in  the  Noble  Soldier,  by  S.  R.  (1«U> 
(ii.  1)  "  tottered  rascals  fought  pell  mell  "  (Bulleo's  Old 
English  Plays,  voL  i.  p.  279). 

229.  Line  61.— What  was  known  as  "the  npper  stage' 
was  supposed  to  represent  Flint  Castle.  On  "  the  unxr 
stage"  Richard  appeared:  Bolingbroke  and  hb  f<.4cei 
marching  past  in  front  of  *'  the  lower  stage.** 

230.  Line  62:  Percy.  See,  see.  King  Richard  doth  Aun- 
se{f  appear.— We  follow  Dyce  in  giving  this  speech  U> 
Percy.  Qq.  and  Ff.  give  it  absunlly  to  Bi>lin(;bn>k*. 
Hannier  gave  it  to  York,  and  CHiarles  Kean  to  Xorthom- 
berland;  but  Northumberland  haa  not  spoken  with  nr- 
spect  of  King  Richard,  while  Percy  haa 

281.  Line  83:  Have  TORN  their  souU  by  fuming  tkem 
from  us.  —Dyce  suggests  lorn,  but  does  not  adopt  it.  The 
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Sense  seems  to  l)e  "have  perjured  tliemselves;"  and 
R<dfe's  exi'lanation  that  "the  metaphor  seems  to  be 
taken  from  the  act  of  tearing  a  legal  document"  seems  a 
very  probahle  one.  Lorn,  the  past  participle  of  the  verb 
"to  lose,"  is  used  by  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  but  not  by 
Shakespeare.  It  may  be  that  torn  is  merely  intended  to 
convey  here  the  act  of  violently  tearing  up,  as  it  were, 
their  allegiance  by  the  roots;  or  it  may  mean  tortured,  as 
in  the  following  passage  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
King  and  No  King.  iL  1: 

Nay,  should  I  join  with  you. 

Should  we  not  both  be  forti. 

— Works,  vol.  i.  p.  56. 

23S.  Line  94:  The  pvrple  teHtainent  0/ bleeding  war.— 
Purple  here  =  bloodstained,  as  in  Julius  Crcsar  (iii.  1.  158): 
Now,  whilst  your /;</-//<■•/ hands  do  reck  and  smoke. 

233.  Line  100:  the  BURIED  hand  0/ WARLIKE  Gaunt  — 
Warburton  wanted  to  read:  "  the  warlike  hand  of  buried 
Gaunt,"  which  is  undoubtedly  the  sense.  But  Ritson,  in 
his  note  (Var.  Ed.  vol.  xvi.  p.  llOX  has  collected  so  many 
instances  of  a  similar  misplacement  of  epithets  in  Shake- 
speare that  we  cannot  hold  any  alteration  of  the  text 
necessary.   Take,  as  one  instance,  1 1.  Henry  VI.  (iv.  7. 108): 

These  hands  arc  free  (rom  j^xi/t/tss  blifodiJieddin^, 

instead  of : 

These  ^uiltlta  hands  are  free  from  hloodsheddintj. 

234.  Lines  112-lH.— The  value  to  lie  placed  on  Boling- 
broke's  oaths  may  be  estimated  from  what  he  did,  Ijetter 
than  from  what  he  said.  Richard  ]>romptly  granted 
these  demands;  but  that  did  not  prevent  the  truthful  and 
honourable  Harry  Bolingbroke  from  proceeding  to  do 
what  he  probably  intended  to  do  from  the  first,  viz.  to 
imprison  Richard,  and  to  seize  the  crown  himself.  North- 
oniljerland,  who  was  destined  to  give  the  successful 
usurper  a  }<reat  deal  of  trouble,  probably  knew  from  the 
first  what  Bolingbroke's  intentions  were. 

285.  Line  149:  liy  OAY  APPAREL  for  an  ahmman'i 
«7wru.— Richard's  extravjigance  in  dress,  not  only  in  his 
own  person,  but  in  the  liveries  of  his  courtiers  and  at- 
tendants of  all  kinds,  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
Egerton  MS.  play,  and  is  thus  noticed  by  Holinshed:  "And 
in  gorgious  and  costlie  apparell  they  exceeded  all  mea- 
sure, not  one  of  them  that  kept  within  the  1)ounds  of  his 
degree.  Yeomen  and  groomes  were  clothed  in  silkes,  with 
cloth  of  graine  and  skarlet,  ouer  sumptuous  ye  may  bo 
sure  for  their  estates.  And  this  vaiiitie  was  not  onelie 
vsed  in  the  court  in  those  dales,  but  also  other  people 
abroad  in  the  towns  and  countries,  had  their  garments 
cut  far  otherwise  than  had  beene  accustomed  before  his 
dales,  with  imbroderies,  rich  furres,  and  goldsmiths 
worke,  and  euerie  dale  tliere  was  deulslnfr  of  newfasliions, 
to  the  great  hinderance  and  decaie  of  tlie  common- 
welth "  (vol.  iL  p.  868). 

286.  Line  162;  Onr  »bjh%  and  they  shall  LODOE  the  8um- 
m€r  com.— Compare  11.  Henry  VI.  iii.  2.  176: 

Like  to  the  summer's  corn  by  tempest  iod^'d, 

9Sn.  Line  176:  in  the  BASE  COURT.— Derived  from  French, 
ba»»e  eour,  the  outer  court  of  the  castle,  surrounded  by 
stables  and  servants'  offices;  generally  on  a  lower  level 
than  the  inner  coort,  which  was  surrouuded  by  the  dwell- 


ing-rooms, chapel,  <tc.  Steeven's  quotes  Greene's  Fare- 
well to  Follie  (1617):  "  —began,  at  the  entrance  into  the 
base  court,  to  use  these  words." 

238.  Lines  194,  195 : 

yourt  heart  w  up,  I  knmc. 

Thus  hi{jh  at  least    [Touching  his  own  head]. 

This  is  always  a  great  point  with  the  actor  of  Richard  IL 

Charles  Kean,  copyitig  his  father,  produced  much  effect 

in  this  speech.    The  meaning  is,  of  course,  that  Boling- 

broke  is  aiming  at  the  crown. 


I  Lines  204,  205: 

Cousin,  I  am  too  YOVNQ  to  be  your  FATHER, 

Though  you,  &c. 
Bijlingbroke  and  Richard  were  both  bom  in  the  year 
1306;  they  were  now  both  thirty-three  years  old. 

240.  Line  209:  Then  I  muttt  not  gay  no.— Stowe  gives 
the  following  account  of  their  setting  out  from  Flint: 
"The  duke  with  a  high  sliarpe  voyce  bade  bring  forth  the 
kings  horses,  and  then  two  little  nagges,  not  worth  forty 
franks,  were  brought  forth  ;  the  king  was  set  on  the  one, 
and  tlic  earle  of  Salisburie  on  tlie  other:  and  thus  the 
duke  brought  the  king  from  Chester,  where  he  was  de- 
livered to  the  duke  of  Glocesterssonneand  to  the  earle  of 
Arundel's  sonue,  (that  loved  him  but  little,  for  he  had 
put  tlieir  fathers  to  death,)  wlio  led  him  straight  to  the 
castle"  (see  Var.  Ed.  vol,  xvi.  p.  115). 

ACT  III.    Scene  4. 

241.  Line  1.  Tlie  scene  is  laid  at  Langley  (now  called 
King's  Langley).  the  Duke  of  York's  palace,  near  St.  Al- 
ban's.  In  ii.  2.  116,  York  says  to  the  queen:  "Come, 
cousin,  I'll  dispose  of  you ;"  see  also  iii.  1.  36.  According 
to  the  French  (anonymous)  chronicler,  who  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  "The  Betrayal  and  Death  of  Richard  II.  King 
of  England,"  the  queen,  after  Richard's  departure,  retired 
to  Wallingford.  Lingard  says  that  "The  Earl  of  Wilt- 
shire, with  Bussy  and  Greene,  members  of  the  conmiittee 
of  jiarliament,  had  been  appointed  to  wait  on  the  young 
queen  at  Wallingfonl ;  but  they  suddenly  abandoned 
their  chai-ge,  and  fled  with  precipitation  to  Bristol"  (voL 
iii.  p.  3S4).  This  scene,  in  Charles  Kean's  arrangement  of 
this  play,  is  the  first  scene  of  act  Iv. 

242.  Line  4 :  the  world  is/ull  of  RU^.— At  the  game  of 
bowls  a  rub  means  when  a  bowl  is  stopped  in  its  coarse 
by  some  inequality  of  the  ground.  Richardson  {sub  voce) 
quotes  from  Wood's  Athentc  Oxon.  vol  i.  the  following 
passage :  "  He  (Elmer)  used  for  recreation  to  bowl  in  a 
garden,  and  Martin  Marprelate  thence  took  this  taunting 
scoff,  that  the  Bishop  would  cry  JitU>,  rub,  rub,  to  his 
bowl,  and,  when  twas  gone  too  far,  say,  the  devil  go 
with  it,  and  then,  quoth  he  the  bishop  would  follow." 

243.  Line  19:  Madam,  I'IIsiscm  —It  was  probably  this 
line  which  suggested  the  introduction  of  the  song  in  the 
revival  of  this  play  at  Drury  Lane  in  1815,  in  which  Ed- 
mund Kean  appeared.    (See  our  Introduction,  p.  335.) 

241  Lines  22,  23 : 

A  nd  I  cotdd  WEEP,  'icould  weeping  do  me  good, 
A  nd  never  borrow  antf  tear  of  thee. 
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<)q.  ind  FI,  rciiil,  "  And  I  cnnld  iia3.~  which  Pope  ■llered 
to  wv,  u  emtmilUkin  fillip  Jiutinsd  bj  Una  23.  Ws 
bt,ra  lollDwed  t1i«  Vmriorum,  Dya,  and  Sloger  in  ■dopt' 
inglt. 


IK):  ••lotthenppBrtant. 


MT.  Line  ST:  We  a(  Ifnif  o/  yrar.— We  ii  omlttwl  In 
41q.  uid  Ft. :  It  wu  flnt  euppllnl  b}  Capell.  Both  Hnie 
DUd  metn  ■btotntal]'  require  it. 

HI.  Line  T!:  0,  /  am  FKsais'K  To  DEATH— Thia  Bllodes 

thou  who  declined  to  plead  to  (he  Indictment  agafiut 
them;  tt  conilated  In  piling  welglita  on  the  wretched  rlc- 
tlm'i  cheat.  CompMre  Macli  Adutlil.  1.  70):  "prea  nu  te 
dmtJi  will)  wit." 
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III.  Una  1.— Weitnlniter  B>II  bad  been  nbadi  Iq 
Richard;  the  work  wu  coTDDienced  lu  1397.  uid  cnaii4eiel 
In  1399.  The  flnt  Farllament  held  in  the  new  bmUinf 
wu  tumiuaiied  for  the  purpoae  of  dethrmjIHE  Eicbi.'d. 
ShaVeJpeare  haa.  in  thla  acene,  mined  np  the  prtKeeJmD 
of  two  Paillameata,  that  which  met  on  i^ptember  9MK 
ISM,  the  write  for  which  were  laannl  tn  King  Rjdiarfi 
name;  and  that  *hlcb  met  on  October  flth,  haTiDg  l*t!. 
aiunnioued  by  HenrT  In^tnediatclT  on  his  miaoniiic  ih 
crown.  It  wu  In  the  latter  ParlimmenC  on  Octolcr  IKl. 
that  the  Mcniatlona  agalnat  the  Duke  of  Aunieric  (Alle- 
marle)  were  made. 

10:  I«  Oat  DBU)  fime,— It  ii  doabtTal  whrtbtr 
neani  "dark  and  dreary "  ■■  the  ClHreEhli.4 
FmaEdd.  eipUln  11.  or  "deadly "u.Scfatalilt  eipliiniii. 
Id  Hamlet  (I.  1.  «^}ve  hare  "Jump  at  thU  dead  hooi.' 
i.e.  midnight,  the  hour  when  nearly  alt  life  it  Knonaily 
dead  (In  ileep).    In  Slide.  Klghfe  Dream  (ilL  a  S"): 

The  word,  certaiulj,  aeenia  to  mean  ■•deadly;"  nnlcBii 
"BO  deadly  pale." 
RKSTFUL  SHgliih  cBiiTl,  pr.*»Wr 


F.  X  Q.  G,  K.  3.  F.  4  uniit  riide  in  aecond  line,  Fnpe  oniitl 
old  in  flnt  line,  nnrl  hank,  rutlr  in  ircond  line :  hut  thla 
ia  rnlher  an  arbitrary  proccedine.  It  1>  cTldcnt  that  tlw 
lines  aa  arranged  In  (he  old  copies  are  anything  bnt  rhyth- 
mical. We  have  inanged  (Iicni  as  alioie.  bctieiing  (hat 
the  detached  nyllnblet  Tho».  and  //ore  dnn;  cipreu  the 
violent  agitation  of  the  iinecii'i  (idlings,  and  were  not 
Intended  to  form  part  of  eiUier  line. 

UD.  Line  lOS:  I'll  tet  a  haak  nf  nri:,  iojit  herb  of 
0R4CK.— Tills  plant  (Bu(o  jrcoiyuteiii)  was  once  much  cul- 
tltated  In  English  gardens  tor  lt«  medicinal  qnalitles. 
Itw  la.  or  CDune,  an  Engllali  funo  of  the  Latin  name;  bat 
a*  Id  rue  meana  "to  be  aoiTy."»nd  ao  "to  repent."  and 
ai  repFntnnre  ia  the  ihlat  elgn  of  grace,  it  canxe  to  be 
railed  "HEiboKirace."  Loudon,  writing  in  183S,  laid  "it 
ia  to  this  day  called  Ave  Giace  in  Sussex."  It!  apeelfle 
Latin  name  tfro Ni^rii  iidorircd  fmm  its  itmnn  aromatic 
amelt;  It  haa  a  very  bitter  taste,  nnX  was  used  eitenalrely 
In  old  preicrlptlona  Tn  its  aup]>nBed  quality  aa  on  eye- 
aalva  Slllton  alludci  In  rarn<ll>e  Lost: 


plett  meaulng,  i.e.  "  peaceful,"  Is  moil  likely  to  be  tt< 
light  one  here;  as  England  was.  at  tlxe  lime  alluded  li.. 

JM.  Line  21 :  Shall  I  to  much  duAaiiuur  ur  r.ire 
BTARS— This,  undoubtedly,  mrani  "Shall  I  dii]ioiu«r 
mybiuhr  and  relen  lu  the  common  belief  tli;)l  lU-sUr. 
influenced  thecircumstanceaof  one's bktb.  In  lluUuxIt 
Tranilatlon  of  Pllnye  Natural  History  (bk  ii.  cl^ap  liii! 
we  flnd:  -The  Sfoma  which  we  Mid  wert  (iitd  in  ilw 

to  every  one  of  u>;  and  appointed  to  men  r«i*ttin!! 
namely,  the  bright  and  lalre  for  the  ritli:  the  le>K  f-: 
the  poore:  the  dimme  for  the  weak,  the  i^ed  and  f«?ihV. 
nellher  abine  they  out  more  or  teue.  according  (o  the  I"' 
■nd  f  urtniie  of  erery  one,  nor  arise  they  each  one  l"goili'  > 
with  that  person  nnlu  whom  they  are  appropriate;  snl 
die  llkewlte  with  (he  same:  ne  yet  as  they  act  and  faU. 
do  theysignlfle  that  any  bo>lie  la  deaiL  "  Cvnipare  All  • 
Well(!.  1.  108,107); 


Dr.  Daubeny  says  of  It,  " 

aiaconibe'a  Plant  I/)re  i 
frequently  mentloneil  In  I 


ieapeore,  p.  Wtj.    line 


158.  Ilne3S:i/UoH[>EM'sTtf(>nn(v  ti'm 
—  Printed  deniut  in  F.  1.  The  elision  of 
attended  to  ao  caref  nlly,  in  the  Orst  Folio,  w 
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those  words  ending  in  (est,  ied,  as  with  regard  to  others  in 
which  such  elision  is  necessary  for  the  metre.  The  reader 
who  has  a  sensitive  ear  will  notice  that  this  line  is  singu- 
larly cacophonous,  owing  to  the  letter  t  occurring  so  often 
in  close  succession. 

257.  Line  62:  /  task  THEE  to  the  Like.—  Th\%  is  Capell's 
reading.  Q.  1  reads  "  T  toske  the  earth  to  the  hice:"  Q.  2, 
Q.  3,  Q.  4  ••  take  the  earth." 

858.  Line  55:  From  SUN  to  SUN— i.e.  from  sunrise  to 
sunset.    Compare  Cynibeline  (iii.  2.  09-71): 

How  many  score  of  miles  may  we  well  ride 
"Twixt  hour  and  hour? 

Pis  One  score  'twixt  sun  aud  sun, 

M.idam  'i  enough  for  you. 

It  may  moan  from  sunrise  on  one  day  to  sunrise  on  the 
next;  but  tlie  former  is  the  more  probable  meaning. 
Malone  quotes:  "Tlie  time  appointed  for  the  duello  (says 
Saviolo)  hutlj  alwaies  been  'twixt  the  rising  and  the  itetting 
tnm;  and  whoever  in  that  time  doth  not  prove  his  intent, 
can  never  after  be  admitted  tlie  combat  upon  that  quar- 
rel." On  Honour  aud  honourable  Quarrels,  4to,  1.^95. 
Qq.  read  "from  tdn  to  sin."  which  Henley  e.vplains  as 
meanin;;  "from  one  denial  to  anot]ier"(Var.  Ed.  vol.  xvi. 
p.  12r.). 

259.  Line  05:  Dishonourable  BOY!— Fitzwater  was.  at 
this  time,  thirty-one  years  (dd;  so  that  tlie  word  boy  is, 
ai>plied  contemptuously.    Compare  Coriolanus  (v.  C.  101): 

Na:ne  nut  the  pod,  thou  f^cy  j)f  tf^ars! 

and  subse<iuent  lines  104,  113,  117,  where  Cori<danus  re- 
sents tlie  term  boy  with  the  greatest  indignation. 

260.  Line  (37:  VENr.K.VNCErt»(/  IIEVENCJE.—Thi.-?  tautology 
was  not  unusual  where  it  was  souj^ht  to  expres-s  intensity. 
Instances  of  it  occur  frequently  in  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Clnirch  of  Euirland. 

261.  Line  74:  [dare  meet  Surrey  iii  a  wilderness.— 
Johnson  thus  explains  this  line:  "1  dare  meet  him  wliere 
no  help  can  be  ha<l  by  me  against  him."  Compare  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  Lover's  Progress  (v.  2): 

.Maintain  thy  treason  with  thy  swortl?    With  what 

Contcnjpt  I  hear  it '.  in  a  ivt/drrness 

I  durst  encounter  it. 

— Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  658. 

262.  Lines  97.  9S  : 

and  there  at  Venice  gave 

Uis  body  to  that  pleanant  country's  earth. 

Holinshed  5ay8:'"The  Duke  of  Norfolke  departed  sorrow- 
fullie  out  of  the  realme  into  Almanie,  and  at  the  last  came 
to  Venice,  where  he  for  thought  and  melancholie  de- 
cea.ssed"  (vol.  ii.  p.  848).  Holinshed  subsequently  alludes 
to  his  death  (vol.  iii.  p.  9)  as  taking  place  some  time  in 
this  year(139l>).  According  to  Lingard:  "Norfolk,  after 
a  short  residence  in  Cemiany,  visited  Jerusalem,  and  in 
his  return  died  of  a  broken  heart  at  Venice"  (vol.  iii. 
p.  379).  He  gives  the  date  in  the  margin,  apparently  on 
the  authority  of  Rymer,  as  Septenil)er  29th,  1399.  Rich- 
ard's deposition  took  place  on  September  30th,  and  there- 
fore Norfolk's  death  could  not  then  have  been  known  in 
England. 


263.  Lines  103,  104: 

Sweet  peace  coiuiuet  his  sweet  gmil  to  the  B060M 
Of  good  old  Abraham  I 

Compare  Richard  III.  (iv.  3.  38): 

The  sons  of  Edward  sleep  in  Abraham's  besom. 

261  Line  112:  of  that  name  the  fourth.-So  Ft :  Qq.  read 
fourth  of  that  name. 

266.  Line  116:  Vet  best  BESEEMINa  ME  to  speak  the  truth 
—i.e.  "Vet  I  si>eak  as  best  befitting  nie  (being  a  bishop) 
to  speak  the  truth."    Johnson  suggests: 

Yet  best  bestems  it  me  to  speak  the  truth. 

But  the  construction  is  not  more  lax  than  many  which 
occur  in  Shakespeare. 

266.  Line  \\\.— Shall   KIN  with  KIN  and  KIND  VfUh 

KlUD  confound.— Kin  refers  to  blood-relationship;  kind 

to  our  common  human  nature.    Compare  Hamlet  (i.  2. 

65): 

A  little  more  than  Jtin,  and  leui  than  iimi. 

267.  Line  149;  Lfxf  child,  child's  children— Ho  all  the 
old  eojiies.  Pope,  quite  unnecessarily,  reads  "children's 
children,"  which  Dyce  and  other  editors  adopt. 

268  Lines  155-318.— These  lines  (105  in  all)  are  not 
found  in  Q.  1,  Q.  2;  but  Q  3,  Q.  4  botli  give  them,  though 
not  so  carefjilly  printed  as  in  F.  1.  Whether  the  lines 
were  added  by  Shakespeare  after  l.'>!»8  (the  date  of  Q.  2), 
or  whether  they  formed  part  t»f  the  original  play,  but 
were  omitted  out  of  re8|)eet  for  the  susceptibility  of 
Queen  Elizabetli.  is  not  certain.  Looking  at  them  from 
a  dramatist's  point  of  view.  a.s  they  do  not  in  the  least 
advance  the  action  of  the  piece,  they  bear  tlie  appearance 
of  having  )>een  inserted  in  order  "to  write  up"  the  part 
of  Richard,  for  the  sake  of  the  actor. 

269.  Line8lS3-ls7.— With  these  lines  compare  the  fol- 
lowing passage  in  Day's  He  of  Gulls  (ii.  3):  "I  can  compare 
my  lord  and  his  friend  to  nothing  in  the  world  so  fitly  as 
to  a  couple  of  water-buckets;  for  whilst  hope  irinds  the 
one  vp  dispairo  plunges  the  other  doicne"  [Works,  p.  40 
(of  play)]. 

270.  Lines  196,  197: 

My  CARE  is  loss  o/CARE,  by  old  CARE  done; 
Your  CARE  is  gain  of  CARE,  by  new  CARE  won. 

Tlie  meaning  of  this  tiresome  jingle  is:  "  My  sorrow  is  loss 
of  the  care  attending  the  office  of  king,  by  the  cessation 
of  that  office;  your  trouble  is  the  gain  of  care  by  having 
won  tliat  ofl^cc  with  all  the  anxieties  attending  on  it." 

271.  Line  210:  all  duty's  rites —Q.  3.  Q.  4  have  duties 
rites:  Ff.  Q.  6  (substantially)  duteous  oaths.  The  reading 
in  our  text  seems  the  preferable  one,  the  meaning  being 
••  the  ceremonial  observances  due  from  subjects  to  their 
sovereign." 

272.  Line  215:  God  keep  all  vows  unbroke  ARE  MADE  to 
thee!— So  Ff.  Q.  5;  it  is  a  common  elliptical  construction 
=  "(that)  are  made."  Q.  3.  Q.  4  read  that  swear  to  thee, 
a  reading  which  seems  to  be  little  better  than  nonsense; 
but  s^onie  editors  prefer  it.  I  do  not  understand  why  the 
Camb.  Edd.,  after  saying  in  their  preface  that  F.  1  is  our 
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highest  authority  for  this  scene,  deliberately  adopt  the 
faulty  reading  of  Q.  S,  Q.  4 

S78.  Line  225:  Against  the  STATE  AKD  PROFIT  <^  this 
to^ui.— Hunter  explains  these  words  "the  consUtation 
and  prosperity,"  which  is  proljably  the  right  explanation. 

VN.  Line  232:  To  read  a  LECTURE  o/  themr—i,e.  to  read 
them  aloud  Compare  As  You  Like  It  (iii.  2.  966):  "  I  bare 
heard  him  read  many  lectures  against  it."  Lecture  pro- 
perly means  nothing  more  than  "  the  act  of  reading." 

575.  Lines  255-257: 

/  have  no  name,  no  title,— 

Xo,  not  that  iiatne  ivas  given  me  at  the  font, — 

But  't  is  USURP'D. 

It  may  be  asked  how  could  Richard's  baptismal  name  be 
■aid  to  be  tistirp'df  The  general  explanation  given  is  that, 
in  resigning  his  crown,  he  had  resigned  all  the  privileges 
of  his  birth.  But  may  not  Richard  allude  to  the  accu- 
sation of  bastardy,  brought  against  him  by  some  of  the 
people,  when  he  was  being  sent  from  Westminster  to  tlie 
Tower  (on  August  31st,  1390),  "The  king  ...  as  he  went 
along,  was  greeted  with  curses,  and  the  appellation  of '  the 
bastard,'  a  word  of  ominous  import,  and  prophetic  of  his 
approaching  degradation. "  "  This  alluded  "  (adds  Lingard 
in  a  note)  "  to  a  report  which  had  been  spread  that  he 
was  not  the  sou  of  the  Black  Prince,  but  of  a  canon  of 
Bordeaux"  (see  Lingard.  vol.  iii.  p.  392). 

576.  Lines  282,  283: 

That  every  day  under  his  household  roqf 

Did  keep  TEN  THOUSAND  MEN? 

Richard  is  said  to  have  entertained  daily  10,000  men  in 
Westminster  nail.  This  circumstance  is  referred  to  in 
the  Egerton  MS.  play  (act  ii.): 

Greene.  What  cheere  shall  we  haue  to  dinner,  King  Richardf 
King.  No  matter  what  to  day,  wcle  meat  it  idiortly. 

The  hall  at  Westminster  slialbe  inlayd, 

And  only  serue  vs  for  a  dyncing  rome, 

Wher  in  He  dayly  feast  (toooo)  men.  — Reprint,  p,  32. 

But  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  say  that  he  kept  ten  thoiuand 
men  under  his  household  roof, 

2T7.  Line  317:  0,  good!  convey?  CONVEYERS  are  you 
aM.— Compare  Merry  Wives  (i.  3.  30-32): 

A>w.  The  good  humour  is  to  stea/  at  a  minute's  rest, 
Pisf.  •'  Convey,"  the  wise  it  call, 

278.  Lines  319,  320: 

On  Wednesday  next  we  solemnly  set  down 
Our  coronation:  lords,  prepare  yourselves. 
Henry  was  crowned  ou  ilnnday,  October  13th  (St.  Etl- 
ward's  day).   Q.  1,  Q.  2,  which  omit  the  parliament  scene, 
read: 

Let  it  be  so.  and  loe  on  Wednesday  next. 
We  solemnly  proclaime  our  Coronation. 
Lords  be  ready  all, 

ACT  V.    Scene  1. 

879.  Line  2:  To  Jui.irs  C.f.sar's  ill-erected  TOWER.— 
Compare  Richard  III.  (Iii.  1.  69-74): 

Prince.  Did  yn/ins  Ccetar  bnild  tliat  place,  my  lord? 
Unci.  He  did,  my  gracious  lord,  begin  that  place; 
Wliich,  since,  succeeding  agp«  have  re-e<lified. 
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Prince.  Is  it  upon  record,  or  else  reported 
Successively  from  a^e  to  age,  he  built  it  f 
BttcJk.  Upon  record,  my  gracious  lord. 

In  that  passage  Shakespeare  gives  what  ia,  prol)ablT,  tk 
correct  version  of  the  historical  tradition  as  to  the  ^axt 
of  Julius  Caesar  in  the  building  of  the  Tower  0/  Londi/^. 

880.  Line  3:  To  whose  flint  boiroM.— Compare  t.  > 

19-21: 

how  these  vain  weak  nails 

May  tear  a  passage  through  thc/fttt/y  rib« 

Of  this  hard  world,  my  ragged  prison  walls. 

881.  Lines  11, 12: 

Ah,  thou,  the  MODEL  where  old  Troy  did  ftamf. 
Thou  UAP  qf  honour,  thou  King  Richard's  tomb. 

Malone  says:  "Model,  it  has  already  been  oUserreU,  U 
used  by  our  author,  for  a  thing  made  after  a  pattern.  He 
is,  I  believe,  singular  in  this  use  of  the  word.  13K>a 
ruined  majesty,  says  the  queen,  that  ret^mhlest  the  de- 
solated waste  where  Troy  once  stood  "  (Var.  Ed.  vol  rrl 
p.  140).  The  Clarendon  Press  Edd.  explain  it  tlius:  "  tbe 
groundplan  of  the  ruined  city,  to  be  traced  only  by  tLr 
foundations  of  the  walls.  So  Richard  is  only  the  roio  ci 
his  former  self." 

Alap  0/  honour  seems  to  mean  not  the  mere  oatli^. 
but  the  lifeless  picture  of  honour.  In  II.  Henry  VI.  (iii 
1.  202,  203)  we  have  the  same  exprenion  In  a  differed 

sense: 

in  thy  Cftce  I  see 
The  ma/  o/hem'ur. 

And  in  Lucrece  (line  402)  sleep  is  called  *'the  nap  <f 
death."  The  whole  of  this  scene  is  full  of  alTectatiooa. 
especially  the  queen's  speechea 


\.  Lines  13-15: 

thou  most  beanteoue  nrw. 

Why  shotdd  hard/avour'd  grie/  be  lodged  in  thee. 

When  triumph  is  become  an  ALEHOUSS  guest t 

Richard  is  contrasted  with  Bolingbroke  as  an  i»n  coo- 
pared  to  an  alehouse,  just  as  we  might  contrast  an  hctrl 
with  a  pothouse.  The  very  same  expression,  beauU^^ 
inn,  used  in  the  same  metaphorical  sense,  occurs  in  the 
following  passage  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Loren' 

Progress  (v.  3): 

and  't  is  my  wonder. 

If  such  mishapen  guests  as  Lust  and  Murder, 

At  any  price,  should  ever  find  a  lodf^ng 

In  such  a  betiutecus  inn  I 

—Works,  vol  ii  F  tf'i 

883.  Lines  20,  21: 

/  am  SW0R2I  BROTHER,  swett. 

To  grim  Necessity. 

Alluding  to  the  fratres  jurati,  or  s%tom  brtOhen,  who,  in 
the  age  of  chivalry,  stvore  to  share  their  fortunes  togetlier 
Compare  Much  Ado  (i.  1.  72,  73):  "  He  hath  every  moath 
a  new  suH»m  brother." 

284.  Line  23:  And  cloister   thee    in  some  REU«l«>r> 
HOUSE.— A  religious  house  is.  of  course,  a  monastei} 
Compare  As  You  Like  It  (v,  4  187): 

The  duke  hath  put  on  a  reii£i«Hs  life. 

886,   Line  25:    Whieh  our  pntfane  hours  here  htnf 
STRICKEN  down.—AB  referring  to  the  child-queen  lalwl- 
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this  line  is  nonsense;  and  Richard's  first  queen  was  with- 
oat  a  stain  of  scandal  She  was  always  called  "  The  good 
Queen  Anne."  Stricken  is  used  in  Julius  Caesar  (il.  1. 192): 
"The  clock  hatJi  gtricken  three." 

S86.  Line  34:  Whi?h  art  a  lion  and  a  king  of  beasts.— 
For  this  use  of  the  neuter  relative  for  the  masculine,  com- 
pare the  Anglican  version  of  the  Lords  Prayer:  "Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven."  The  Roman  Catholic  ver- 
sion has  who. 

287.  Lines  46,  47: 

the  senseless  brands  xcUl  SYMPATHIZE 
The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue. 
Compare,  for  the  transitive  use  of  sympathize.  Love's  La- 
l>our's  Lost(iii.  i.  52,53):  "A  message  well  sympathized; 
a  horse  to  be  ambassador  for  an  ass." 


\.  Lines  55-tW.  —The  prophecy  contained  in  this  speech 
was  fulfilled ;  Northumberland  proving  afterwards  to 
Henry  IV.  one  of  the  most  troublesome  of  his  rebellious 
subjects.    .See  above,  note  13. 

289.  Lines  74,  75: 

Let  me  UNKiss  the  oath  'tuixt  thee  and  me; 

And  yet  not  so, /or  with  a  kiss  't  was  made. 
This  refers  to  the  kiss  of  l>etrothal.     See  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona,  note  39;  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  note  120. 

290.  Line  80:  Sent  back  like  Hallowmas  or  short'st  op 
DAY.— Ilallowmas  was  All  Souls  Day,  the  '2nd  of  Novem- 
ber, nut  the  Ist,  which  is  .Ml  Saints,  the  eve  of  All  Souls 
(see  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  note  34).  It  certainly 
was  not  the  shortest  day,  even  in  Shakes]>eare's  time, 
when  it  was  ten  days  nearer  the  winter  solstice;  nor  do  I 
believe  the  proper  sense  of  the  passage  requires  us  to  take 
Hallowmas  and  the  short'at  of  day  to  be  identical.  Richard 
says  his  wife  "set  forth  in  pomp,"  and  "came  adorned 
hither  like  mreet  May;"  now  she  is  sent  back  like  the  sad 
season,  when  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  prayed  for,  and  all 
the  world  recalls  its  losses  by  death,  or  the  shortest  day, 
when  there  is  little  or  no  sunshine  as  there  is  in  May. 
For  the  expression  short'st  o/c/ai/  =  shortest  day,  compare 
Macbeth  (ill.  1.  118):  "my  near'st  of  life"  =  "my  nearest 
life." 

291.  Line  88:  Better  far  off  than,  near,  be  ne'er  the  near. 
—The  meaning  is  "  Better  you  should  be  far  off  than, 
l)eing  near  me,  be  neper  the  nearer  to  me;"  for  she  would 
be  ne'er  the  nearer  to  him,  if  he  were  imprisoned,  and 
she  not  allowed  to  visit  him. 

ACT   V.     SCKNE  2. 

292.  Line  1.  —It  is  doubtful  where  this  scene  is  intended 
to  take  place.  Capell  places  it  in  London;  but  line  3, 
where  the  Duchess  says: 

Of  our  two  cousins  coming-  intfi  Loiidott 

"would  seem  to  show  that  she  was  not  in  London" 
(Clarendon  I^ress  Edn.  p.  144).  The  words  coming  into 
are  quit«  consistent  with  the  fact  that  the  speaker  was 
then  in  London,  though  she  had  not  seen  the  entry  of 
Kichard  and  Bollngbroke.  However,  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  scene  is  meant  to  be  at  the  Duke  of  York's 


palace  at  Langley,  for  Hollnshed  says:  "this  earle  of 
Rutland  departing  before  from  Westminster  to  see  his 
father  the  duke  of  Yorke,"  &c.  (vol.  ilL  p.  10),  which 
makes  it  clear  the  Duke  of  York  was  not  then  in  Loudon. 
Langley,  or  King's  Langley,  is  nearer  Windsor  (where 
the  king  now  was)  than  London  is. 


I.  Lines  15-17: 

and  that  aU  the  walls 

With  painted  imagery  had  said  at  once 

*'Jesu  preserve  tiiee !  welcome,  Bolingbroke!" 

Shakespeare  does  not  say  that  the  walls  "were  hung" 
with  painted  imagery,  but  that  *'you  wonld  have  thought 
they  were."  No  doubt,  as  Malone  suggests,  he  was  think- 
ing of  the  paiuted  clotlis  "that  were  hung  in  the  streets, 
in  the  pageants  that  were  exhibited  in  his  own  time;  in 
which  the  figures  sometimes  had  labels  issuing  from  their 
mouths  containing  sentences  of  gratulation  "  (Var.  £d. 
voL  xvi.  p.  147). 

294.  Line  28:  Did  scowl  on  Richard;  no  man  cried 
"  God  save  him  .'"— Qq.  print  "gentle  Richard  :"  Vt.  omit 
gentle.  As  the  epithet  gentle  occurs  below  (line  31),  we 
have  followed  the  Ff.  in  omitting  it  here,  the  omission 
being  a  great  improvement  to  the  metre. 

295.  Line  37—1116  beautiful  description  comprised  in 
lines  7-36  was,  a.s  far  as  we  know,  derived  from  no  his- 
torical or  traditionary  source.  No  one  can  fail  to  notice 
the  sudden  descent  into  bald  commonplace  which  char- 
acterizes lines  37-4.').  The  contrast  is  so  great,  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  suspect  tliat  Shakespeare  had  an  older 
and  inferior  play  before  him  when  he  was  at  work  on 
this  tragedy, 

296.  Lines  42,  43 : 

But  that  is  lost  far  being  Jiichard's  friend. 

And,  madam,  yon  must  call  him  RUTLANP  now. 
Holinshed  says,  speaking  of  the  transactions  of  the  first 
parliament  of  Henry  IV,:  "  Finallie,  to  nuoid  further 
inconuenience,  and  to  qualifie  the  minds  of  the  enuious, 
it  was  flnallie  enacted,  that  such  as  were  appellants  hi 
the  last  parlement  against  the  duke  of  Glocester  and 
other,  should  in  this  wise  following  be  ordred.  The 
dukes  of  Aumarle,  Surrie,  an«l  Excester  there  present, 
were  ludged  to  loose  their  names  of  dukes,  togither  with 
the  honors,  titles  and  dignities  therevnto  belonging" 
(vol.  iii.  p  7). 

297.  Lines  46,  47: 

Welcome,  my  son:  who  are  the  VIOLETS  note 
That  strew  the  GREEN  LAP  of  the  new-eome  SPRING? 
The  spring  is  the  reign  of  Bolingbroke ;  the  violets,  hia 
earliest  courtiers.    Compare  Milton,  Song  on  May  Morn- 
ing, lines  8,  4 : 

The  flowery  May,  who  from  her  x^^«  At/  throws 
The  yellow  cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose. 

296.  Line  52:  Wliat  news  from  Oxford?  hold  those  justs 
and  triumphs? —UoUn&hed  thus  describes  the  plan  of 
the  conspirators:  "at  length  by  the  aduise  of  the  earle  of 
Huntington  it  was  deuised,  that  they  should  take  vpon 
them  a  solemne  lusts  to  be  enterprised  betweene  him  and 
20  on  his  part,  and  the  earle  of  Salisburie  and  20  with  him 
at  Oxford,  to  the  which  triumph  k.  Henrie  should  be 
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desired,  and  when  he  should  be  most  busilie  marking  the 
martiall  pastime,  he  suddenlie  should  be  slaine  and  de- 
stroied"  (voL  iil  p.  10). 


Line  56 :  What  SEAL  U  that,  that  hangt  without 
thy  Jxnomf—See  Romeo  and  Juliet,  note  164.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  the  seal  was  Shakespeare's  invention. 
Holinshed  says  that  as  Rutland  (Aumerle)  sat  at  dinner 
he  "had  his  counterpane  of  the  indenture  of  the  oon- 
federacie  in  his  bo^nne,*'  and  that  "The  father  espieing 
it^  would  needs  see  what  it  was :  and  though  the  sonne 
humblie  denied  to  shew  it»  the  father  being  more  ear- 
nest to  see  itt  by  force  tooke  it  out  of  his  bottome  "(voL  iii. 
p.  10). 

aOO.  Line  81 :  /  urill  not  PEACE.  —  Compare  ii.  8.  87: 
** grace  me  no  grace/'  The  duchess  makes  a  verb  out  of 
peace,  in  the  same  way  as  York,  in  the  line  quoted,  makes 
a  verb  out  of  grace. 

801.  Line  00:  Have  toe  more  sons f— York  had  one  more 
son  at  least,  Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge,  who  figures 
among  the  dramatis  personse  of  Henry  V. 


Line  98:  And  INTERCHANGEABLY  set  down  their 
hands.— Compare  I.  Henry  IV.  iii.  1.  80.  81 : 

Aiui  our  itidtHtttrts  tripartite  are  draivu: 
IVhich  being  sealed  INTERCHANGEABLY. 

Holinshed  says :  "  Hervpon  was  an  indenture  sextipar- 
tite  made,  sealed  with  their  seales,  and  signed  with  their 
hands,  in  the  which  each  stood  bound  to  other,  to  do 
their  whole  indeauour  for  the  accomplishing  of  their 
purposed  exploit  "(vol.  iii.  p.  10).  The  Aare  ta'cn  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  line  above  means  nothing  more  but  that  they 
had  taken  a  solemn  oath ;  Holinshed  says,  "  on  the  holie 
euangelists." 

803.  Lines  102. 103 : 

Hadst  thou  groan'dfor  him 

As  I  have  done,  thou  WOULDEST  be  more  pitiful. 
These  lines  are  printed  in  the  Qq.  and  Ff.  thus : 

Hadst  thou  groan'd  for  him  as  I  have  done. 
Thou  wouldtt  be  more  pitiful 

except  that  the  Ff.  read  vsnUdest,  which  we  have  re- 
tained, arranging  the  line  as  usually  arranged  by  modem 
editors,  who  nearly  all  retain  wouldst,  so  making  the 
line  (103)  a  very  clumsy  verse.  The  reading  of  the  Folio 
makes  it  at  least  a  good  Alexandrine. 

ACT  V.    Scene  3. 

801  Line  1:  Can  no  man  tell  me  of  MT  UNTHRIFTT 
SON?— This  speech  is  interesting  as  being  the  first  men- 
tion of  Prince  Henry,  Shakespeare's  favourite  royal  hero. 
As  the  unthriftii  tton  was  only  twelve  years  old  at  this 
time,  he  could  scarcely  have  begun  his  career  of  dissipa- 
tion. But  Shakespeare,  wisely,  had  no  fear  of  anachron- 
isms. 

306.  Line  10:  While  he,  young  wavtos  and  EFFEMI- 
NATE boy.— While  is  Pope's  emendation  for  tvhich,  the 
reading  of  all  the  old  copies.  Wanton  is  here  a  substan- 
tive.   Compare  King  John,  v.  1.  69,  70: 

Shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cocker'd  silken  uantoft,  brave  our  fields? 
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geminate  seems  a  singularly  inappropriate  epithet  for 
Prince  Henry,  the  friend  of  FalstatT ;  whatever  his  IsalU 
or  vices,  they  were  certainly  those  of  a  man. 

806.  Line  34 :  j^  on  the  jirst.  —  Malone  explahu  tiiii 
phrase:  "If  your  fault  stands  only  on  uiteutwn."  W« 
have  preferred  to  keep  the  reading  of  the  old  ctipies  hat, 
rather  than  adopt  any  one  of  tlie  various  prt)po««»i  emen- 
dations ;  on  is  undoubtedly  equivalent  to  qf. 

807.  Line  86 :  Then  give  me  leave  that  I  may  TCKS  THE 
KEY.— Holinshed  (copying  from  Hall)  says:  *'llie  esrle 
of  Rutland  seeing  in  what  danger  he  stood,  U»oke  lu 
horsse  and  rode  another  waie  to  Wiudsore  in  post,  so  tiat 
he  got  thither  before  his  father,  and  when  he  was  alighted 
at  the  castell  gate,  he  caused  the  gates  to  be  shut,  uieic^ 
that  he  must  needs  deliuer  the  keies  to  the  king*'(v&L  iii 
p.  10). 

806.  Line  61:  «Ae«r.— Compare  Spenaer'a  Fairy  QtircD. 
bk.  iii.  canto  2,  st  44 : 

Who  having  viewed  in  a  fountain  shere 
Her  face. 

We  still  call  tliin  transparent  muslin  sheer  mushn. 

800.  Line  80:  And  note  chan(fd  to  **  T^A^  Beggar  aad  the 
Ar»n<7."— Referring  to  the  ballad  of  King  Cophetox  Sm 
Love's  Labour's  Lost,  note  24.  In  Johnson's  Garlsnd  d 
Roses,  1612,  the  ballad  is  called  simply  A  Song  of  a  Bcf:- 
gar  and  a  King ;  and  in  Cynthia's  Revenge  by  J.  &  it » 
alluded  to  as : 

The  story  of  4  Beggar  and  the  King 

810.  Lines  87-146.— I  believe  that  the  whole  of  the  Utt«; 
part  of  this  scene  is  taken,  almost  entirely,  from  some  <M 
play,  and  contains  scarcely  a  line  written  by  .Shakespeare; 
or,  if  his,  it  must  be  some  of  his  very  earliest  work. 

811.  Line  03:  For  ever  will  T  walk  upon  i«y  l^t*,~ 
Ff.  and  Q.  5  read  kneel,  which  is  very  weak ;  all  the  (oar 
earlier  Quartos  have  walk.  At  the  $unta  Scala.  outside 
the  Basilica  of  the  Lateran,  may  be  seen  the  marks  of  the 
pilgrim's  knees  which  have  worn  away  the  stone ;  and  at 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  on  a  lesser  scale,  may  be  se«i  the 
same  proof  of  how  the  pious  of  old  literally  ualked  apoa 
their  knees;  so  that  the  expression  is  quite  intelligible. 

818.  Line  101:  Uis  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prajfcnarr 
je«t.— Qq.  and  Ff.  have: 

His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  arc  Oi  jest. 

Following  Capell,  we  have  omitted  in. 

813.  Lines  109,  110.— Both  these  lines  end  in  hare;  Ul 
probably  it  was  an  oversight  The  substitution  of  eratf, 
in  either  case,  as  has  been  proposed  by  Pi>pe  and  Walker, 
seems  to  weaken  the  sense. 

811  Line  119:  say,  *'pardoti-ne  moy"^i.e.  excuse  me.  a 
polite  way  of  saying  "No."  The  whole  speech  is  wretcbrJ 
stuff.  That  moi  was  pronounced  moy,  as  it  is  writtM  >n 
all  the  old  copies,  is  evident  from  tliis  passage.  Compsrv 
Henry  V.  iv.  4.  14 : 

May  shall  not  serve :  I  will  have  forty  mcys. 

816.  Line  137:  .Bi»f/oro«rfrtwfy  brother-in-law,  anJ 
the  ABBOT.— The  bi-other-in-laio  was  John  Holland  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  uterine  brother  of  Richard  II..  created 
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Duke  of  Exeter  in  1397.  He  had  married  Henry's  sister, 
Elizabeth.  He  was  degraded  from  Iiis  dukedom  in  Henry 
IV.'s  first  parliament  at  the  same  time  that  Aumerle  was 
degraded  to  Earl  of  Rutland.  (See  above,  note  296.)  For 
the  ABBOT,  see  above,  note  19. 

816.  Line  144:  i^ncU,  farewell :  — and,   cousin  MINK, 
adieu.— All  Qq.  but  Q.  5  and  Ff.  print  the  line : 
Uncle  farewell:  and  cousin  adieu. 

The  Camb.  Edd.  suggest  that  the  line  may  be  amended 
thus: 

Uncle,  farewell;  farewell,  aunt;  cousin,  adieu. 

They  say :  "  it  seems  only  consonant  with  good  manners 
that  the  king  should  take  leave  of  his  auut  as  well  as  of 
the  others.  There  is  a  propriety  too  in  his  using  a  colder 
form  of  leave-taking  to  his  guilty  cousin  than  to  his  uncle 
and  aunt  "(p.  230).  But  "cousin  inine,"  like  "  trusty  bro- 
ther-in-law" (above,  line  137),  may  be  said  in  an  ironical 
tone.  I  had  inserted  mine  in  the  margin  of  the  text 
liefore  I  found  th:it  it  was  the  reading  of  Collier's  MS. 
Corrector 

ACT  V.    Scene  4. 

317  Line  1.— The  account  of  Richard's  death,  adopted 
by  Shakespeare,  rests  on  very  doubtful  authority.  Holin- 
shed  copied  it  from  Hall,  and  Hall  from  Faltyan.  Accord- 
ing to  Rolfe,  it  was  related  by  Caxton  in  his  addition  to 
Hygden's  Polychronicon ;  according  to  Staunton,  Holin- 
shed's  authority  was  Abraham  Fleming.  According  to 
the  account  in  Holinshed,  the  words  of  Henry  were 
overheard  wlien  he  wns  "sitting  on  a  dale  at  his  table." 

ACT  V.     ScKNE  5. 

818    Lines  13,  14 : 

and  do  set  the  word  itself 

Against  the  word. 

The  meaning  of  the  phrase  is  **set  one  passage  of  the 
Bible  against  another."  Ff.  Q.  5  substitute /aiTA  for  uwd, 
probably  with  a  fear  of  James  the  First's  edict  against 
blasphemy  before  their  eyes.  The  passages  from  the  New 
Testament  referred  to  in  the  following  lines  are  from  St 
Matthew  xix.  14;  xi.  28;  xix.  24. 

819.  Line  17:  To  thread  the  POSTERN  of  a  NEEDLE'S  eye. 
-Q.  1,  Q.  2  read: 

To  thread  the  postern  of  a  small  needle's  eye ; 
while  Q.  2,  Q.  4  read  : 

To  thread  the  small  postern  of  a  small  needle's  eye. 

The  discrepancy  seems  to  show  that  the  poet  had  written 
the  word  small  and  afterwards  struck  it  out.  Dyce 
reads  "small  neeld's  eye;"  there  is  no  doubt  needle  was 
often  written  nedd,  and  pronounced  as  a  monosyllable; 
but  the  reading  adopted  in  the  text  is  that  of  Ff.  Q.  5,  and 
certainly  furnishes  the  most  harmonious  line.  "A  pos- 
tern is  tlie  back-gate  of  a  fortress,  and  generally  there- 
fore low  and  narrow.  It  has  been  said  by  some  com- 
ment.'iU)r8  that  by  the  *  needle's  eye,'  in  the  above-quoted 
paaj«a;,'e  from  the  Gospel.  Is  intended  the  narrow  gate  of 
an  eastern  town  so  called,  which  was  only  wide  enough 
to  admit  foot  passengers.  This  interpretation  Shake- 
speare had  probably  heard  of,  and  combined  it  with  the 


more  common  and  obvious  one  which  explains  the  phrase 
ai  hyperbolical  and  expressive  of  anything  which  is  im- 
possible "  (Clarendon  Press  Edn.  pp.  152,  1&3). 

880.  Lines  f>0-54: 

For  now  hath  time  made  me  his  numberitig  dock: 

My  Uioughts  are  minutes;  and  with  sighs  they  jar 

Their  watches  on  unto  mine  eyes,  the  outward  watch. 

Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point. 

Is  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  them  from  tears. 

Jlis  numbering  clock,  according  to  the  Clarendon  Press 
Edd.  means:  "the  clock  by  which  he  counta  hours  and 
minutes,  which  he  could  not  do  with  his  hour-glass"  (p. 
153).     For  jar  ^  tick,  compare  Winter's  Tale,  i.  2.  43,44: 

I  love  thee  not  ajar  o'  the  clock  behind 

What  lady  she  her  lord. 

The  otittcard  watch,  Steevens explains,  was  "the  movable 
figure  of  a  man  habited  like  a  watchman,  with  a  pole  and 
lantern  in  his  hand.  The  figure  had  the  word  watch 
written  on  its  forehead,  and  was  placed  above  the  dial- 
plate"  (Var.  Ed.  p.  104),  and  he  quotes  from  Church- 
yard's Charitie,  1595 : 

The  clockc  will  strike  in  haste.  I  heare  the  watch 
That  sounds  the  belL 

The  passage,  which  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  understand, 
is  best  explained  by  Henley's  note  (quoted  by  nearly  all 
editors):  "there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing 
with  Dr.  Johnson  that  this  passage  is  corrupt.  It  should 
be  recollected  that  there  are  three  ways  in  which  a  clock 
notices  the  progress  of  time,  viz.  by  the  vibration  of  the 
pendulum,  the  index  on  the  dial,  and  the  striking  of  the 
hour.  To  these  the  king  in  his  comparison  severally 
alludes,  his  sighs  corresponding  to  the  Jarring  of  the  pen- 
dulum, which  at  the  same  time  that  it  watches  or  num- 
bers the  seconds,  marks  also  their  progress  in  minutes  on 
the  dial  or  outward  watch,  to  which  the  king  compares 
his  eyes ;  and  their  want  of  figures  is  supplied  by  a  suc- 
cession of  tears,  or  (to  use  an  expression  of  Milton) 
minute  drops;  his  finger,  by  as  regularly  wiping  these 
away,  performs  the  office  of  the  dial's  point:  his  clamor- 
ous groans  are  the  sounds  that  tell  the  hour.  In  King 
Henry  IV.  part  ii.  tears  are  used  in  a  similar  manner: 

But  Harry  lives,  that  shall  convert  those  tears. 
By  number,  into  hours  of  happiness. 

—Var.  Ed.  vol.  xvl.  pp.  164,  165. 

8S1.  Line  CO:  his  JACK  o'  THE  CLOCK.— Alluding  to  one 
of  those  little  mechanical  figures,  in  iron  or  bronze,  which, 
in  old  clocks,  struck  the  bell  at  every  quarterof  the  hour. 
These  figures  were  called  Jacks  o'  the  dock,  or  Jacks  o' 
th'  Clock-house.  Probably  the  name  Jack  was  suggested 
by  the  Jacks,  or  kei/s,  of  the  virginals. 


I.  Lines  07,  OS : 

Groom.  Hail,  royal  prince! 

K.  Rich.  Thanks.  NOBLE  j>tfer; 

The  cheapest  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear. 
This  very  poor  pun  was  borrowed  from  a  pun  by  Queen 
Elizabeth:  "Mr.  John  Blower,  in  a  sermon  before  her 
majesty,  first  said:  'My  royal  Queen,'  and  a  little  after: 
•  My  noble  Queen.'  l-pon  which  says  the  Queen:  *  What, 
am  I  ten  groats  worse  than  I  was'  '  (Clarendon  Press 
Edn.  p.  155).    A  royal  or  real  was  worth  ten  sliillings,  a 
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noble  aix  ihillingt  and  eight  pence,  and  a  groat = tour 
pence;  bo  that  the  difference  between  a  royal  and  a  uMe 
is  ten  groati. 

8S8.  Line  78:  roan  Barbary.—The  hone  ia,  apparently, 
an  invention  of  Shakespeare'*.  No  mention  is  made  of 
it  in  any  of  tlie  chronicles.  But  Froissart  (chap,  cxii.) 
has  a  story  of  a  favourite  greyhound  which  deserted  its 
master,  Richard,  and  leaped  on  his  rival. 

SM.  Lines  81-84.  —The  idea  of  sympathy  between  horse 
and  rider  may  have  been  suggested  to  Shakespeare  by  the 
following  passage  in  the  Egertou  MS.  play  (act  i.),  if  the 
latter  really  was  written  before  Shakespeare's : 

Kiuj^.  but,  noble  vncle, 

I  did  obsenie,  what  I  have  wonderd  att. 
As  we  to  day  rodd  on  to  Westminster ; 
We  thought  your  liorse,  that  wont  to  tread  the  uround. 
And  pace  atk  if  he  kickt  it  ftcomefuUy, 
Mount  and  curvett,  like  strong  Busepholus ; 
To  day  he  trod  as  slowe  and  mellanc  holly 
As  if  his  leggs  had  fayld  to  beare  his  load. 

IVooiistock.  And  can  ye  blaime  the  beaste?  Afore  my  jfod. 
He  was  not  wont  to  beare  such  loads  indeed; 
A  hundred  oakes  vppon  these  shoulders  hange 
To  make  nie  brauc  vppon  your  wedding  day. 

—Reprint,  p.  15 

825.  Line  ©4:  Spurr'd,  OALL'd,  and  TIR'D  by  JAUNCING 
Doluigbroke.—Ft.  Q.  5  read  upttr  gall'd.  The  reading  in 
the  text  is  that  (subsUutially)  of  Q.  1,  Q.  2.  Q.  3.  Q.  4.  It 
la  very  probable  that,  in  this  case,  the  Folios  are  right. 
Cotgrave  explains:  "Jancer  vn  cheval.  To  stirre  a  horse 
in  the  stable  till  he  be  swart  with  all;  or  (as  our)  to  jaunt; 
(an  old  word)."  Jaunting  occurs  in  Rom.  and  JuL  ii. 
5.68: 

To  catch  my  death  vilthjitutiting-  up  and  down. 

TliereQ.  3,  Q.  4  have  janYum^,  and  it  is  evidently  the  same 
word.  In  this  passage  all  the  Qq.  and  Ff.  have  jau^icin;/. 
The  word  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  Shakespeare.  It 
might  appear  that  tir'd  (tirde  in  Q.  1.  tyr'd  in  F.  1)  was 
the  same  word  as  that  used  in  Love's  LalK>ur  's  Lost,  iv. 
2.  130  (see  note  101  of  that  play);  but  tire,  whether  used 
in  the  sense  of  "  to  dress."  or  "  to  weary,"  is  indifferently 
spelt  tyre  in  F.  1;  and  "  wearied,"  or  "fatigued,"  makes 
here  the  better  sense.  Compare  the  following  line  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Mad  Lover  (v.  3): 

Pla|;ue  o"  your  spiir-^iilUti  conscience  I  does  it  tire  now? 

— Works,  vol.  i.  p.  307. 


I.  Lines  99-104.— Holinshed's  account  of  this  incident 
is  as  follows:  "This  knight  incontineutlie  departed  from 
the  court,  with  eight  strong  i)ersous  in  his  conipanie,  and 
came  to  Pomfrct,  commanding  the  esquier  that  was  ac- 
customed tu  sew  and  take  thenssnie  before  king  Richard, 
to  doo  so  no  more,  saieng;  '  Let  him  eat  now,  for  he  shall 
not  long  eat'  King  Richard  sat  dowue  to  dinner,  and 
was  serued  without  courtesie  or  assaie,  wherevpon  much 
maruclling  at  the  sudden  change,  he  demanded  of  the 
esquier  whie  he  did  not  his  dutie;  'Sir  (said  he)  I  am 
otherwise  commanded  by  Sir  Piers  of  Exton,  which  is 
newlie  come  from  K.  Henric.'  When  king  Richard  heard 
that  word,  he  tooke  the  keiuins?  knifo  in  his  hand,  and 
atrake  the  es()uicr  on  the  head,  saieng  The  diuel  take 
Henrie  of  Lancaster  and  thee  togither"  (vol.  iii.  p.  14). 

4H0 


SS7.  Line  106:  WHAT  MEANS  death  in  this  rude  aaavit! 
—Staunton  proposes:  "  WhiUf  mean'st  death  in  thii  ri^ 
assault?"  which  certainly  makea  better  aense.  The  fsa- 
lage  is  very  obscure;  it  may  mean,  "What  is  the  meaabi;: 
of  such  an  attempt  upon  my  life  in  such  a  rude  auavUr 
but  I  confess  it  is  not  easy  to  make  any  seui>e  of  it  Jjtatk 
is  spelt  with  a  capital  both  in  Q  1  and  F.  1  in  thik  liue. 
and  with  a  small  d  in  the  next  line;  otherwist;  one  mv^-hl 
suspect  the  word  death  had  slipped  up  here  from  the-  li'x 
below.  It  may  be  that  the  poet's  idea  was  that  Ricbanl 
had  been  expecting  Death  for  aouie  time,  and  vai  u>* 
surprised  to  see  it  come  in  so  rude  a  shape. 

ACT  V.     Scene  6. 

838.  Lines  2,  3 : 

the  rebeli  hate  cotuum'd  unthHre 
Our  town  qf  Cicester  in  Glostcrthife. 
From  the  account  given  by  Holiuahed  it  appean  thr 
rebel  lords  were  in  two  different  inns  in  Cirencester,  sod 
their  army  lay  outside  the  town;  that  the  Earl  of  Kent 
and  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  in  one  inn,  were  l^e^ie^l  tn 
the  "bailiffe  of  the  town  with  fourscore  anhtm;"  tlir 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  and  Lord  Spenser,  being  in  anothei 
inn,  "  set  Are  on  diuerse  houses  in  the  towue.  thiuliiDg 
that  the  assailants  would  leaue  the  assault  and  rescue 
their  goods,  which  thing  they  nothing  regariled"(voL  iii 
p.  11).     But  the  effect  of  this  mauocu\Te  was  uufurtacsttf 
for  the  rebels,  since  their  army,  seeing  the  fire,  tboofiit 
King  Henry's  army  had  arrived,  and  **  l!ed  without  mea 
sure,"  leaving  their  chiefs  to  shift  for  themselves. 

829.  Line  8 :  The  headu  of  Salittbun/.  Spetu-rr.  DIvk' 
and  Kent.  —So  Ff.  Q.  5.  The  four  flist  Quartos  read  *  <•( 
Oxford,  Salisbury;"  an  evident  slip  of  the  pen  on  ibc 
writer's  part.  The  town  of  Oxford  ia  frequently  isefi- 
tioned  in  connection  with  the  conspiracy,  and  ShaJce- 
spearc  may  have  written  the  name  by  mistake  for  one  ^  / 
the  conspirators;  but  there  is  no  need  to  pen^^taate  thr 
error. 

880.  Line  14 :  The  head»  of  Brocas,  and  Sir  Bentu' 
;S^eZ2/— Holiushed  says:  "Manie  other  that  Wf^^f  prisir 
to  this  conspiracie,  were  taken,  and  put  to  deatli.  »"0^ 
at  Oxford,  as  sir  Tliomas  Blunt,  sir  Itenet  Cilie  knidit. 
and  Thomas  Wintercell  esquier;  but  sir  Leonard  rai4i> 
and  sir  John  Shellie  knights.  John  Maudeleu^  and  Willii:ai 
Ferbic  chapleins,  were  drawne,  hanged,  and  beheadol  at 
London  "  (vol.  iii.  p.  13X 

331.  Line  25:  Cho8e  out  some  secret  place.  Ac-  Hi4ui- 
shcd  says:  "The  Bishop  of  Carleill  was  impeached. SBti 
condemned  of  the  same  cons^piracie;  but  the  king  oi  ha 
mercifull  clemencie,  pardoned  him  of  that  offense,  si- 
though  he  died  shortly  after,  more  through  tesK  than 
force  of  sicknesse,  as  some  haue  written"  (vol.  iii.  p.  11^ 

838.  Line  30.  ~"  After  he  (Richard)  was  thus  dc«l.  bis 
bodie  was  imbalmed,  and  seered,  and  couereti  «ith  \esA. 
all  saue  the  face,  to  the  intent  that  all  men  might  sec 
him,  and  perceiue  that  he  was  departed  this  life:  for  » 
the  corps  was  conueied  from  Pomfret  to  London,  in  sU 
the  townes  and  places  where  tboae  that  had  the  cdsaei- 
ance  of  it  did  sUie  with  it  all  night,  they  caused  diiifv 
to  be  soong  in  the  euening,  and  naste  of  reqaiem  ia  tbe 
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moniing;  and  as  well  after  the  oue  &eruice  as  the  other, 
his  face  discouered,  was  showed  to  all  that  courted  to 
behold  it"  (Holinshed.  voL  iii.  p.  14). 

333.  Line  43:  THROUGH  the  SHADES  of  night— i^.  1 
omits  the;  the  other  old  copies  read  through  the  shade. 
The  Cambridge  £dd.  print  thorough;  but  Q.  1  has  through 


distinctly.    The  form  thorough  occurs  in  Mids.  Night's 
Dream,  ii.  1.  3:  "thorough  bush,  thorough  brier." 

834.  Line  52 :  In  xreepiiuj  over  thU  untimely  bier.  — 
Q(l.  and  Ff.  all  read,  "  In  weeping  after;"  but  it  is  most 
probable  the  after  was  repeated  by  mistake  from  the  line 
al)ove.    The  emendation  is  Pope's. 


ORIGINAL   ExMENDATIONS   ADOPTED. 


Note 
35.     i.  1.  58.  59: 

Setting  aside  hi^t  high  blood'g  royaltif,— 
And  let  him  be  no  kiminan  to  my  liege,— 
,    tt).     i.  3.  S3:  limine  up  thy  youtfi/ul  blood,  be  caliant,  lie! 
144.     ii  1.  iS3.  284: 

Sir  Thomatt  Erpingham,  Sir  TuoMAS  Ramston, 
John  yorbury,  Hubert  Waterton,  and  Francis  CoisT. 
ItX).     ii.  2.  92,  93: 

My  lord,  I  had  forgot 
To  tell  your  lordship;  I  CAME  BY  To-DAY,  and  call'd 
there;— 
Hy2.     ii.  2.  108-120:  Printed  as  prose. 
177.     ii.  3.  69,  70: 

Berk.  My  Lord  of  Hereford,  my  measage  is 
To  you— 
ho\ing.[Interrupting  angrily]  My  a  ngwer  is— to  Lancaster. 


Note 

222.     iii.  2.  175-177: 

/  lice  with  bread  like  you,  LIKE  YOV  feel  wa/t/, 

Like  Y(.>U  taste  grief,  need  friends:  subjected  thus, 

Uow  can  you  nay  to  me,  I  am  a  king* 
22.').     iii.  3.  17-19: 

Lent  you  mistake:  the  heavens  are  o'er  YoUK  head. 
Koliiig.  /  knoic  it,  uncle,  and  DARE  NuT  ol»I»0!>E 

Myself  against  their  will.— But  who  comes  herd 
226.     iii.  3.  20:  WHAT,  Uarry!  WELCOME. 
249.     iii.  4.  73,  74: 

THol',- 

[She  pauses,  as  if  half-choked  by  her  emotion] 

Old  Adam's  likenetui,  set  to  drens  this  garden. 

How  I>AKE.S 

Thy  hamh  rude  tongue  aound  this  nnpleasing  news! 
310.     V.  5.  144:  Uncle,  fare icell:    and,  cousin  'AViE,  adieu. 

So  Collier. 


ORIGINAL   EMENDATIONS   SUGGESTED. 


Note 
56.     i.  2.  73:  Desolate,  AH !  desolate. 

142.     ii.  1.  277.  278: 

/  have  from  MORBIHAN,  a  bay 
In  Brittany. 


Note 

171.     ii.  3.  21.  22: 

It  is  my  son.  young  Harry  Percy,  sent 

From  W'OKCKSTEU,  MY  BROTHER,  u'hencesoevcr. 

174.     ii.  3.  55:  .1/Jtf  in  it  are  the   Lords  Vork,  Berkley, 
Seymour. 


\VORDS   OCCURRING   ONLY  IN   KING  RICHARD   II. 


XoTE.— The  addition  of  sub.,  adj.,  verb,  adv.  in  brackets  immedint«ly  after  a  word  indicates  that  the  wonl  is 
used  as  a  substantive,  adjective,  verb,  or  adverb  only  in  the  passage  or  passiujes  cited. 

The  compound  words  marked  with  an  asterisk  C  )  are  printed  in  K.  1  a«  two  sepnrate  words. 


Act  8c.  Line 


Abstainsi......  it  i 

Administer....  i.  3 

All-hating v.  5 

Almsman iii.  3 

f  *•  ' 

Appeals J  I.  1 

(  i.  3 

Apprenticehood  i.  3 


7(; 

182 

149 

9 

27 

21 

271 


1  Lucrvce,  13i».  <  U*«l  then*  witl»- 
out  the  I>n!I>o^iti<>D/rvm.) 

2  "to  imiwacl) ;  the  i»artidi»le 
appealed -imiKMichMl,  i.  1. 141 

VOL.  II. 


.\ct  8c. 

''Attorneys-general  ii.  1 


Buy-trees ii. 

Bedreiurh iii. 

Bejigar-fear i. 

Benevolences",  ii. 

Blanks^ ii. 

Blindfold* i 

Bray  (sub.) i. 


4 

3 
1 
1 
1 
3 
3 


Line 
203 

8 
4« 
189 
2:.0 
2.^) 
224 
135 


3  In  fiwal  fteiiM?.    .Sec  note  137. 
*  i.t.  blank  chartem. 
^  Vcnui  and  Adonifi,  S54. 


.Act  S'.  Line 
Broad-8i)reailing  iii.  4  .50 
Burtheuous.. . .      ii.     1    200 


Care-tuned 

rbanibered  — 

Chivalrous 

Cl(»i8ter'"'(verb) 
Complain"  (rert.) 

Ctmiplot  (verb)  "I 


iii. 
i. 
i. 

V. 

i. 
i. 
i. 


'•  Lurre<*.  low. 
'  Luirece.  SW,  MS. 


1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
3 


92 
149 
81 
23 
42 
W 

ISO 


Act  So. 

Convej'ers iv.     1 

Craftsmen i.     4 

Crossly ii. 

Daintiness 


Dandling 

'Daring-hardy 
*  Demi-paradise* 


V. 

iii. 

i. 

ii. 


Liuo 

317 

28 

24 

45 
29 
43 
42 
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f'  In  Qq.  autl  F.  1  itrintitl  a*  two 
vonlR;  ttuMjf,  or  ilr.mit,  Winn 
treated  ns  an  adj.  But  in  Eng- 
lamlV  I'amawufl  (l<kMn,whf  IV  this 
imKnage  is  qaot«<l,  the  wurd  ia 
printed  iUmi-paradise. 
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Act  8c.  Line 

Depressed iiL  4  08 

Determinate(verb)i.  3  15U 

Disburdened . .      iL  1  229 

Disconifortable    ill.  2  30 

Disorderly....     ii.  2  110 

Disparkud iii.  1  23 

DisUff- women,    iii.  2  IH< 

*Duuble-(atal..    iii.  2  117 

Drunkcnly  . . . .     ii.  1  127 

Eagle-winged..       L  8  121) 

Kogaoled L  3  100 

Faltero iii  2  20 

Fanni«>Cverb)..      i.  4  45 

Fannu  (lease).,     ii.  1  250 

*Fly-8low"....       i.  8  150 

Frequentis(intnuL)v.  3  0 

Oaimt ii.  1  74 

Glazed" a  2  10 

Grassy iiL  3  50 

Hairless" iiL  2  112 

*Har8h-resound- )  I  »  ,qc 

ing ;*•  *  ^^ 

Heavygaited..    ilL  2  15 

•High-stomached  L  1  18 

Ill-erected v.  1  2 

Imagery v.  2  10 


9  Lucreoe,  17(18. 

l<)  In  th«  wnte  of  to  let  on  leave. 

n  In  the  exi>ren<ioii  ** in  ffinn." 

12  Th«  ivatlinK  cf  F.  2.  All  the 
ochiT  »1<1  (n>i>ii>«  iHq.  and  F.  1,  F. 
S,  F.  41  ivail  (lubAtantiall}-)  s/y 
•/oir. 

IS  UiM^l  transit ively.  Tinion,  i. 
1. 117;  iVricle*.  iv.  6.  H«. 

M  Honu.  xxir.  8 ;  lA)ver'*  Com- 
plaint. AM. 

15  Veniu  and  Ad<>nii<,  487. 


Act  Sc  Line 

Imp  (verb) ... .  iL  1  202 

Impreae ilL  1  26 

Inhabital)le....  L  1  05 

lDtermixedi«..  v.  6  12 

Justs  (sub.)....  T.  2  52 

Knightly  (adv.)  L  3  12 

Lean-looked...  ii.  4  11 

Leaii-witted...  iL  1  115 

Leased il.  1  59 

Lie-giver iv.  1  08 

Life-harming.,  ii.  2  3 

Maid-pale iiL  3  98 

Make-peace....  L  1  100 

Manuain iv.  1  25 

Misgoverned . .  v.  2  5 

Moat iL  1  48 

Monarchizo....  iiL  2  105 

Xe.rne«»....|,;;  »  J^ 

Neuter iL  3  159 

Ncver-^iuenching  v.  5  109 

Noblesse iv.  1  119 

Oil-dried L  3  221 

Out-pray v.  3  100 

Oyster-wench..  i.  4  81 

ParUalize L  1  120 

Party-verdict..  L  3  234 

Pines  iJ Y.  1  77 


1*  Soun.  ci.  8. 

I'  VcniiH  and  .\doniM,  616. 

1"  In  thin  ]ta«HA(cc  F.  1  han  nfar- 
Me«M  hyi»hcnttl  with  the  pn^.'edinic 
wrinl  neiyhlntuf. 

t*  Am  a  tntnuitiTc  verb;  wo  uned 
in  VcnuH  au«l  Adoub,  6(K!;  but 
nowhere  else  by  iShake^iH^n^. 

485 


Act  8c  Line  | 

Plume-plucked 

iv. 

1     108 

Portcullised... 

L 

8    167 

Proportionable 

iL 

2    125 

Pupil-like 

V. 

1      31 

Refuge  (verb). . 

V. 

5      26 

Regenerate  (adj.)  L 

3      70 

1 

L 

8      67 

Regreet  (verbX  ] 

L 

3    142 

{ 

.   L 

3    186 

Resignation . . . 

iv. 

1    179 

Restful «« 

iv. 

1      12 

Right-drawn . . 

L 

1      40 

Rival-hating  . . 

L 

3    131 

Rug-headed . . . 

ii. 

1     150 

Sea-walled 

iiL 

4      43 

Self-affrighted. 

iiL 

2      53 

Self-bom 

iL 

3      SO 

Self-mould  — 

i. 

2     a» 

Shrill-voiced . . 

V. 

3      75 

Sickliness. 

iL 

1     142 

Sky-aspiring. . . 

L 

3    130 

*Soon  believing 

L 

1     101 

Sparkles  (sub.) 

V. 

3      21 

Sprightfully... 

L 

3        3 

Staggers  5» 

V. 

5    110 

•Still-breeding 

V. 

5      a 

StringlesK 

iL 

1     149 

Sullen8(8ub.).. 

ii. 

1     139 

Taxes  fsub.yK.. 

iL 

1     2M\ 

Tender-hearted 

iii. 

3    1(10 

»  Sonn.  IxYi.  1. 

31  Uned  transitively  in  the  wmc  \ 

of  "to  make  to  reel;" 

UMd  in  1 

•enae  of  "  to  make  to  he»it*t<'." 

*•  to  l«<rilder."  Henry  VIIL  ii. 

4.313. 

»  rwid,  in  flflcal 

SMUe,  only  in 

thin  itaaaee.     The  verb  occur* 

frequently. 

Art  Si".  Lt^ 

Time-bewaatea      L  Z   m 

Time-honoured      i.  1      1 

Tormentors....      iL  1    l> 

Unbegots) iiL  3     >» 

Unbroke iv.  1  iii 

Uncontrolled  M      i.  3     .*> 

Uncurse iii.  2   u: 

Undeaf iL  1     1- 

I'ndeck iv.  i    -.i:^ 

Unliappieil iiL  1     1> 

Unhorse > .  3     l  • 

Unkingetl \'^  ^   *^' 

t   V.  5     :C 

Unpleased iii.  r.   l.o 

Unrestrained. .      v.  A      ' 

Unrightful v.  1     •-. 

L'nstc>opiug i.  J    lil 

Unstringed i.  S    loj 

Unthrifta2i....      li.  :;   i±: 

Untrodden ««..       L  2     «!.• 

Upstart  (adj.)..      iL  3    Iii 

Vamitingly iv.  1     ::• 

•Walking-staff^  UL  3    I M 

Well-dtspitfted..     iL  1    i""- 

•^Well-grateil..      v.  •     U 

•Well-meaiiiug      ii.  1    li^ 

Whencsesccver.     ii  S    Si 

Wistlya* v  4      7 

Wrath-kindled       i.  I    I'-l 


^  VHfnih»ttt.n  oc^-urif  ID  Kit* 
John,  iv.  :i.  M 

24  Venu»  and  Ad<.-&»,  I'*<;  Lj- 
creti«,  64ft. 

aiftonn.  ijc.  9;  xiii.  u. 

38  Cnimvi  occurs  iuJ  aliuri^cwr. 
iiL  1.  i:tf:. 
'  2T  Mtit  hy-i>hiii««l  in  t-W  o^*»- 

2P  V«m«  an<l  Adoui<s  51. ;  L;:- 
creoe,  1355 ;  l»il«rini.  s>v. 
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